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Editoriad AS WE SKE IT 


The year 1961 may bring extraordinary events; what is 
already certain is that efforts to look into the future at 
the beginning of the period are surrounded by extraor- 
dinary difficulties. In the first place, the course of busi- 
ness generally during the later months of the year just 
past was definitely not what had been expected by those 
whose business it is to peer into the future as an aid to 
day-to-day operations. It was not only different from 
what had been expected, but no one seems to be able to 
Say quite why. It is difficult in such circumstances for 
an observer to feel great confidence in his own judgment 
of what the future holds. It would be simple enough, of 
course, to list out the various factors bearing upon the 
outlook, and apply the usual reasoning to reach con- 
clusions about the future, but that is precisely what was 
done during the early part of 1960—-with embarrassing 
results. But even more important is the difficulty of 
making any well informed guess as to what the new 
Administration at Washington is likely to do—and its 
policies could very well have much to do with what hap- 
pens in and to business. The Democratic party drafted 
and approved a disturbingly rash platform in an atmos- 
pher2 which strongly suggested that the least responsible 
groups within the party were in the saddle. 


Candidate Kennedy upon being chosen as the standard 
bearer of the party announced that his program was to 
be found in the party platform, or words to that effect, 
and proceeded to a not altogether reassuring harangue 
about the “New Frontier.” It appeared for the moment 
at least that Mr. Kennedy would, if elected, set out with 
grim determination to outdo Franklin Roosevelt with 
innovations, many of which rather obviously would have 
no place in a really responsible Administration. As the 
campaign progressed, however, it began to appear less 
likely that the candidate was taking several of his party 
platform planks very seriously. More and more as time 
went on it began to appear quite possible that a Ken- 
nedy regime might not be drastically different in its 
attitudes about current issues, or (Continued on page 6) 
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Business and Finance Speaks 
After the Turn of the Year 


As is our usual custom, THE CHRONICLE features in 
today’s ANNUAL REVIEW AND OUTLOOK ISSUE the 
individual opinions of the country’s leading industrialists, 
bankers and financiers, also government officials, as 
to the probable trend of business in the current year. 
These forecasts, written especially for THE CHRONICLE, 
provide the reader with up-to-the-minute official views 
as to the indicated course of business in all industries. 
The statements begin herewith— 


ERNEST R. ACKER 


Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corp. 


The gas and electric utility industries look forward 
to 1961 with confidence that they will continue 
to demonstrate their solid growth characteristics 
and to show gains in sales, revenues and earnings. 
But, we also look forward to a 
year of significant advances in 
research, technology, long- 
range planning and improved 
operating procedures and to a 
year which will illustrate, as 
never before, the industries’ 
ability to promote sales through 
bold, imaginative programs. 

In 1960 the gas industry in- 
vested a record $1,890 million 
in new construction, almost 
7% over the previous record 
set in 1957 and over 9% ahead 
of the 1959 outlays. The indus- ,; ‘= 
try expects to spend $2,219 — 
million this year, a one-year Ernest R. Acker 
jump of more than 17%. In 
terms of gas distribution facilities alone, utilities 
invested $639 million last year and anticipate ex- 
penditures of $739 million this year. This tremen- 
dous growth in investment is justified on the basis 
of a growing market for gas house-heating and 


ANNUAL REVIEW AND OUTLOOK ISSUE 


other applications and on the dramatic develop- 
ment in the number of industrial uses for natural 
gas. The industry is now serving more than 33% 
million customers and is adding about one million 
customers a year. 

The gas utility industry’s future will be even 
brighter if in 1961 methods are devised and 
adopted to speed up regulatory proceedings with 
respect to rate filings, thus helping to assure dis- 
tributing utilities and transmission companies a 
climate in which they can make sound long-range 
plans for financing and for extension of service. 
In the long view the favorable outlook for the gas 
industry will also require that distributing, pipe- 
line and producing companies and appliance and 
equipment manufacturers recognize their common 
interests and work more closely together to keep 
costs and prices realistic; to develop more useful 
and less expensive high quality equipment and 
appliances; and to aggressively promote the wider 
use of products and processes that are fueled or 
powered by natural gas. 

During 1960 the U. S. electric industry continued 
to make significant additions to generating capa- 
bility; further increasing its margin of capability 
over the rapidly rising demand and advancing 
even further as the world leader in electric pro- 
duction, in capability and in per capita usage. If 
anything, the record of this nation’s electric in- 
dustry in 1960 should add to, not detract from, the 
U.S. position in the competition with the USSR. 
In terms of generating capability, the U.S. jumped 
from a position 121 million kilowatts ahead of the 
Soviets at the end of 1959 to 127.3 million kilowatts 
ahead at the end of 1960. 

Heavy investments in plant additions have been 
made, not for international scorekeeping, but to 
contribute to, stay ahead of and share in the 
expansion of the U.S. economy; its vital industrial 
growth, the advancing standard of living of the 
people and the strength of our defenses. In this 
sincere demonstration of confidence in the present 
and future of the nation, (Continued on page 26) 
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The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


The Security I Like Best... 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a difforant group of exparts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of th> country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


NOEL. E. DOMPH 
Senior Analyst, A. M. Kidder & 
Co. Inc. New York City 
Air Preducts, Inc. 


In its relatively short corporate 
history, Air Products has pio- 
neered and attained a _ leading 
position in the field of cryogenics 
(low tempera- 
ture process- 
ing of gases 
and liquids), 
an area of 
revi¢glz 
inereasing 
application in 
military and 
commercial 
markets. 
Since it is one 
of the largest 
producers of 
equipment for 
the liquefac- 
tion of gases, 
prospective 
expansion of the company’s pres- 
ent markets, and development of 
new ones, particularly in the more 
profitable industrial segment of 
the economy, foreshadow a con- 
tinuation of the strong growth 
trend which carried revenues 
from $1.86 million in 1950 to a 
record $49.2 million in the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, 1960. At the 
same time, while profits experi- 
enced a similar basic uptrend, 
extraordinary adverse factors 
temporarily penalized earnings to 
the extent that per-share income 
declined from the peak of $1.69 
in 1957 to a four-year low of $1.03 
in fiscal 1959. 

However, improved cost controls 
and rapidly growing rental reve- 
nues enabled earnings to reverse 
the downtrend and_ rebound 
sharply to $1.40 a share in the lat- 
est fiscal year and cash flow to 
$3.00. Reflecting lower costs and 
the cumulative benefits of the 
addition of five new plants (more 
than doubling capacity) scheduled 
to go into operation in mid-1961, 
profits are expected to establish 
a new high of $1.75 a share, with 
a further substantial gain, pos- 
sibly to the area of $2.75—-$3.00 
projected for fiscal 1962. 

Established in 1940, Air Prod- 
ducts is a large producer of low 
temperature gas separation equip- 
ment and a leader in the design 
and construction of oxygen facili- 
ties, which are sold or leased 
under long-term contracts. A 
breakdown of the company’s 
revenues indicate that the Gov- 
ernment accounted for some 60% 
of 1959 sales, commercial markets 
31.4% and rental income 8.6%. 
Although a comparative new- 
comer to the industry, character- 
ized by keen competition from 
much larger and _ financially 
stronger firms, Air Products en- 
joys the enviable distinction of 
having designed, built and op- 
erated plants which supply almost 
all the liquid hvdrogen and more 
than 85% of the 


Noel E. Domph 


liquid oxygen 
used in the missile and space 
program, more than 30% of the 


oxygen consumed by steel pro- 
ducers, as well as a major portion 
of the industrial gas used by the 
chemical industry. 


Military demand for oxygen 
generating equipment for liquid 
fueled missile engines has been 


the most significant factor in the 
company’s growth. An important 
competitive advantage is that the 


company makes portable liquid 
oxygen generators, which is of 
strategic significance in the 


mobility and dispersal of missile 
bases, often located in remote 
areas and overseas. Progress in 





‘pears to have 


other advanced fields including 
fiuorine chemicals for solid fuels, 
electronic cooling equipment for 
infra-red guidance systems in 
missiles, work on nuclear reactor 
propulsion for rockets (Project 
Rover) and helium conservation 
could also achieve importance. 
Company has built and is cur- 
rently operating the largest liquid 
hydrogen (considered the _ ulti- 
mate chemical fuel) facility for 
the Government. 

Leasing of oxygen facilities to 
industry provides a steady source 
of income and mitigates the ef- 
fects of fluctuations in steel pro- 
duction and cyclical capital ex- 
penditures. Although accounting 
for some 40% of revenues, 
commercial business (both sales 
and rentals) provides the major 
portion of profits. So far, the 
largest commercial user of oxygen 
is the steel industry which con- 
sumes ten times the 1955 total. 
Tndustry projections over the next 
decade are for a five-fold con- 
sumption increase. The cost 
savings in constructing oxygen 
furnaces for steel making, as well 
as in operating such equipment, 
impart a strong stimulus to in- 
creased oxygen consumption. 

Furthermore, demand by other 
industries (particularly chemicals 
and electronics) for  indusirial 
gas and cryogenic equipment has 
been growing rapidly” affording 
an additional source of revenues 
and earnings with equally im- 
pressive potential. Importantly, 
equipment rental revenues con- 
tinue to show rapid gains, rising 
substantially above the previous 
record level of $4.1 million in 
1959 and $1.0 million five years 


ago. Research expenditures ac- 
counted for some 3% of sales, 
equal to about $1.05 a share. 


About 113,200 shares (8.3%) are 
held by five mutual funds. Fi- 
nances are sound. 

Currentiy priced in the Over- 
the-Counter Market substantially 
below the high of 64!2 reached in 
1959, the shares of this improving 


company are recommended for 
intermediate and _  longer-range 
capital gains. The $0.20 annual 
cash payment has been supvle- 


mented by a 3% stock dividend. 
Company plans listing on the 
New York Stock Exchange in 
early 1961. 


EDWARD A. SALERNO 
Security Analyst, Research Dept., 
A.C. Allyn & Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Dura Corporation 


The task of finding securities 
which are depressed in price and 
which still offer excellent long- 
term potential is the challenge 
of every it- 
vestment an- 
alyst. Dura 
Corporation 
possesses both 
of these char- 
acteristics. The 
present se- 
verely de- 
pressed price 
of the stock 
is about 43% 
below its 1960 
high and ap- 





discounted the 


lower earn- Edward A. Salerno 
ings. antici- 
pated for the first half of fiscal 
1961. 

Dura (formerly Detroit Har- 
vester) has exhibited substantial 


earning power in the past and is 
constantly striving to increase 
earnings and broaden the scope 
of its operations. Progress along 


(This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell, or 


as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any security referred to herein.) 
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City. (Page 2) 
Dura Corporation — Edward A. 


Salerno, Security Analyst, Re- 
search Dept., A. C. Allyn & Co., 
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these lines includes three cash ac- 
quisitions in a span of 16 months, 
the establishment of Dura Finance 
Company, the consolidation of 
manufacturing operations and 
other internal developments de- 
signed to improve cost control and 
operating efficiency. 

For the fiscal year ended July 
31, Dura reported earnings of 
$2.52 per share on sales of over 
$59 million, compared to $3.38 per 
share on sales slightly in excess 
of $50 million the previous year. 
At present, Dura’s stock trades 
around 16 in the Over-the-Coun- 
ter market, approximately six 
times earnings. 


The decline in net earnings was 
the result of competitive price 
pressures, the steel strike, a 9- 
week strike at the Zanesville, 
Ohio, plant and substantial non- 
recurring expenses involved in 
the closing of two plants and in- 
tegrating their operations at other 
plants. 


Page & Page, a manufacturer of 
transportation equipment, was ac- 
quired in August, 1960. This divi- 
sion has plants located in Port- 
land, Ore., and Denver, Colo., and 
a warehouse in Oakland, Calif. 
Dura is tooling its own Paris, Ky. 
plant to manufacture Page’s prod- 
ucts, which have heretofore been 
unable to compete readily in the 
Midwestern and Eastern markets, 
due to excessive freight charges. 
This acquisition, which offers ex- 
cellent profit potential, was not 
reflected in the fiscal 1960 report, 
since it did not become part of the 
Dura organization until after the 
close of the year. Additional ac- 
quisitions are a possibility. 

Dura has a stake in the rapidly 
growing hospital supply field 
through its Select-A-Rest contour 
bed. The head and foot of this 
bed can be pvrecisely adjusted by 
the patient himself by means of a 
push button control. It has been 
estimated that by 1975, hospitals 
will be compelled to double the 
present bed capacity, and auto- 
matically adjustable beds will free 
nurses for other duties. Indica- 
tions are that more than 3,240,000 
beds will be required, twice as 
many as would be produced bv 
the average growth rate of the 
past 15 years. Automatically ad- 
justable beds should get a share 
of this market since they are re- 
garded as labor-saving devices. 
The manufacture of this bed was 
begun in 1958 for use in homes 
and institutions, and the company 
is quite optimistic about its pros- 
pects. 

Dura has a long-term contract 
to supply Montgomery Ward with 
power lawnmowers. In 1959 the 
industry sold 3,766,000 units and 
estimates are that during the 5- 
year period 1960 through 1964, 
over 24 million units will be pro- 
duced and sold for over $2 billion. 

Dividends, which have been 
paid since 1934, are at a very 
conservative rate of 40 cents an- 
nually and provide a current yield 
of roughly 3%. Stock dividends of 
10% and 5% were paid in 1959 
and 1960, respectively. Current 
ratio at the end of fiscal 1860 was 
4.3-to-1 and book value exceeded 
$28 per share. 

Dura has some 590,000 common 
shares outstanding, which will 
provide considerable leverage 
when the expected improvement 

Continued on page 11 
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The Near and Future Outlook 
And Investments Preferred 


By N. L. Jarvis, Partner, Hayden, Stone & Co., New York City. 


Wall Street partner’s prediction that 1961 will be a good year on 
balance is backed up by a list of industries expected to turn the 
corner and to do well. Forces generating an upward growth trand 
are reviewed and belief is expressed that the stock market trend is 
also upward with the former likely to have wide swings and the 
latter to undergo sharp ups and downs around their respective 
trends. Mr. Jarvis stresses the outlook for oils, and names the com- 
panies he prefers in and out of the cil industry. 


I have said it before, and I state 
again, last year was a great year 
and we had much to be thankful 
for. In the first place, we are 
thankful it is 
over and that 


the elections 
are over. It 
was a relief 


to have had 
a major cor- 
rection in the 
market from 
levels of 688 
rather than to 
go through all 
that this year, 
at least from 
the same high 
levels. It was 
good, too, to 
have the cor- 
rection in the form of an orderly 
one. Also, it was good to have 
the correction in various groups 
without destroying the market 
balance as a whole. Another point 
was that as many as 120 stocks 
made new highs for the year only 
recently, when so many stocks 
were under tax selling pressure, 
or pressure resulting from general 
weakness from operations of in- 
dividual companies. It was also 
a wonderful year because we had 
the “gold scare” and that it came 
before Mr. Kennedy’s election. 


Perhaps this is the “Mark of 
Zorro” on Mr. Kennedy. I would 
say it was a warning that the 
dollar will not, and must not, be 
played with by excessive spend- 
ing on the part of government, 
either here or abroad. It is a 
warning that money management 
must be practiced carefully. It 
is a warning that the new ad- 
ministration does not have a 
mandate and that the social and 
economic progress promises to 
increase spending should receive 
the eagle eye of a conservative 
South and a conservative North 
in the forthcoming Congress and 
that a massive dose of inflation 
is not the answer. 

Of course, I do not mean to 
imply that inflation is a dead is- 
sue. We have had two years of 
it at least in the Space Age and 
the Space Age remains as the new 
administration enters the scene. 
Prospects are still with us for 
about a 115% annual average rise 
in the price level over the next 
10 years, which was generally 
expected before the conventions. 
during the campaign, and is still 
expected after the elections. 


N. Leonard Jarvis 


Recovery Factors 


Inventories are being cut down 
realistically, as we have seen 
happen in the petroleum indus- 
try for the last two years. Steel 
cuts began last spring and now 
inventories are down to their 





lowest in 10 years—or only about 
12 to 14 million tons. Automobile 
production is orderly but inven- 
tories are too high, while in- 
ventories in paper, textiles, lum- 
ber and clothing are getting into 
line. Building materials should be 
normal by next month. Textile 
production this year may be 2% 
lower but it should begin to im- 
prove around May and_=e6 get 
stronger as the year goes by. 


In general, industry followed 
a hand-to-mouth inventory policy 
last year; And why not, we have 
enormous capacity to produce in 
this country. Why not let the 
manufacturers carry the goods on 
their books rather than the re- 
tailers? Why not have the manu- 
facturers push their inventories 
back to the material suppliers? 
Computers and data processors 
are giving us a pretty good idea 
as to what inventories are. Capi- 
tal goods, such as electrical equip- 
ment, machinery, transportation, 
office furniture, tools and air- 
craft products may be 10% to 
15% higher. Printing and pub- 
lishing, chemicals and _ plastics, 
foocs and beverages should be 
up. Non-residential construction 
is rising and government spending 
may be ahead over §$5 billion. 
Personal income may reach a new 
hish bv spring in the area of 
$415 billion. (Government, serv- 
ices and higher wages offsetting 
factors pa9vroll declines.) More 
money will be available for mort- 
gages at lower rates so housing 
starts could be _ reversed this 
spring. 

Hence, on balance, I think 1961 
is going to be a relatively good 
year despite the possibility that 
rather disappointing figures may 
be reported in the next few 
months or even for the first half 
year. 


Impact of Population Growth 


In this country the population 
rose 30 million to 181 million in 
the last 10 years compared with 
less than 20 million in the pre- 
ceding 10 years and only nine 
million in the 1930s. It is esti- 
mated that by 1970 we will have 
at least another 35 million more 
people. There are 17.2 million 
youngsters between the ages of 
10 and 14, and 13.4 million be- 
tween 15 and 19. In five years 
there will be 19.2 million between 
the ages of 10 and 14, 17.3 mil- 
lion between 15 and 19, and 13.5 
million between 20 and 24. Fur- 
thermore, there will be 42 million 
children under 10 years of age in 
1965 and 47 million by 1970. Ob- 
viously one of the jobs ahead will 
be that of education and the high 
school group—14 years of age 
through 17 and 18—will grow by 


Continued on page 35 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCE SPEAKS AFTER 
THE TURN OF THE YEAR 


Starting on the cover page of today’s ANNUAL REVIEW 
AND OUTLOOK ISSUE, we present the opinions of 
leaders in Government, Industry and Finance regarding 


the outlock for business in 
% 


1961. 


* *k 


In the SECOND SECTION of today’s issue will be found 


our usual tabular record of 


the high and low prices, by 


months, of every stock and bond issue in which dealings 
occurred on the New York Stock Exchange during 1960. 
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OBSERVATIONS... 


BY A. WILFRED MAY 











A BEAUT IN 
DOUBLE-TALK 


Stock market reporting and com- 
ment, as we have pointed out be- 
fore, chronically evidences the 
foible of interpreting the outside 
news to fit the prior market price 
action. This Rationalization via 
Hindsight has centered on such 
external events as war _ scare, 
strike developments, and even 
tax-raising. For example, if ‘“‘the 
market” has advanced, a war 
seare is interpreted as bullish, “of 
course,” because of inflation and 
the stimulus to stepped-up eco- 
nomic activity to result from 
stepped-up defense spending. 
When, on the other hand, declin- 
ing market prices accompany the 
same event, we are reminded that, 
“of course” again, the general un- 
certainties of wartime, including 
the imposition of stringent con- 
trols, make such threat a bearish 
factor. 

But now we are being treated 
to a real Beaut in such double- 
talk. The decline of steel produc- 
tion to 50%-or-so of capacity was 
first cited as the habitual expla- 
nation of the market’s. recent 
bearish action. Now, the subse- 
quent substantial rally in steel 
shares, in the generally rising 
market, is being “explained” in 
considerable market comment by 
the astounding thesis that “since 
the steel business is so bad, its 
only direction from here can be 


up.” (Could we imagine hearing 
such a Pollyanna-ish conclusion 
had the market prices continued 
to decline? ) 

This news-doctoring by the 
commentators is premised on a 
major fallacy governing general 
investment behavior; that is, re- 
garding the stock market as es- 
sentially a forum for betting on 
the fluctuations in short-term po- 
litical and business elements, in 
lieu of its constructive service to- 
ward the acquisition of a liquid 
stake in going enterprises. 


STEPPED-UP 
DIVERSIFICATION TREND 


Becoming ever stronger is the 
quest for portfolio diversification. 
This is now highlighted in the 
mutual fund area in the contin- 
ued merging of separate industry 
trusts into a single widely diver- 
sified stock unit. 


This is all to the good, in em- 
phasizing investment for long- 
term holding in lieu of trying the 
impossible of timing cyclical 
functions of particular industries. 
In some instances, holders have 
switched from one industry fund 
to another, paying a “Load” aver- 
aging 412%. Diversification has 
always represented a foremost ad- 
vantage of the investment com- 
pany. (“By placing his money in 
the hands of professional manag- 
ers ... the smallest investor can 
enjoy precisely the same diversi- 
fication and constant supervision 
as the wealthiest man on Wall 
Street.” — (From “INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES,” 1960, by Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co., p. 15.) 


This shift away from specialized 
industry units, as in the fields of 
transportation, chemicals, televi- 
sion, insurance, oil and other en- 
ergy, is confirmed by the statisti- 
cal evidence. In their proportion 
of the Fund industry’s total assets 
they have declined by about 16% 
during the past three years, while 
Diversified Common Stock Funds 
have simultaneously gained by 
about the same degree. Thus, 
from the viewpoint both of invest- 
ment advantage and existing pro- 
motional difficulties, the switch 
is desirable. 


The Legal Considerations 


From legal considerations, also, 
is the transfer from specialty to 
diversity feasible as well as fash- 
ionable. The Investment Compa- 
nies Act of 1940, with its initial 
controversial amendment propos- 
als of last year considerably 
watered down, permits such pol- 
icy changes. 


Majority Rule 


Secticn 8 of the Act provides 
that the registration statement 
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must set forth the policy of the 
Fund respecting activities of vari- 
ous types, including ‘‘concentrat- 
ing investments in a_ particlar 
industry or group of industries.” 


But changes in investment pol- 
icy with portfolio concentration 
and diversification specifically in- 
cluded, may be made if authorized 
by the vote of a majority of its 
outstanding voting securities. Such 
required majority has been se- 
cured in the past, and is now 
being repeated in a large pending 
reorganization involving a group 
of 12 industry funds. 


Recent Purchaser’s Problem 


While the change from an 
anachronistic specializing policy 
is probably advantageous to the 
majority of long-term sharehold- 
ers the status of a specialty Fund’s 
more recent purchasers is dif- 
ferent. Take the case of the 
one, two or three year amateur 
shareholder. As a_ prospect, he 
was so recently persuaded of a 
specialty set-up’s advantage, both 
per se and in comparison with 
the available diversified portfo- 
lio type. The convincing persua- 
sion may have come from the 
vigorous verbal blandishments of 
a salesman. And/or it may have 
come from printed promotional 
material. 


We find such persuasion exem- 
plified in a pamphlet distributed 
as late as last July on behalf of 
One of the specialty funds now 
being merged. After describing it 
as “a diversified and profession- 
ally managed list of chemical 
stocks,” there is this further rep- 
resentation: “Chemicals and 
chemical products are basic in the 
operation of practically every in- 
austry. Accordingly, the common 
stocks of chemical companies re- 
flect both the dynamic long-term 
growth of the economy and the 
proven ability of the chemical in- 
dustry itself to enlarge its mar- 
kets through constant develop- 
ment of new products and new 
processes.” 

Subsequently, only a few months 
later, the shareholder is told by 
his same management that the 
previous information given to him 
as to the desirable type of fund 
has been erroneous. So now he is 
forced to switch: or else liquidate 
with the loss of the ‘‘load”’ (buying 
commission) of 812% which he 
has paid. 

If his purchase had been made 
within the preceding three or 
four years, the “load” would not 
even be covered by the total net 
investment income gained by him. 
Hence we are convinced that a 
sine qua non of such reorganiza- 
tions should be the remission of 
the load, at least to the compara- 
tively new shareholders who may 
choose liquidation in lieu of being 
transferred to a diversified fund 
—irrespective of the procedural 
difficulties that may be involved. 


% 


* * 
IN OUR MAIL BOX 

In recent columns we _ have 
pointed out the need for employ- 
ing realism in tax conclusions. In 
“Wishful Tax Thinking,” on Dec. 
15 last, we included a call to rec- 
ognize the fictions involved in the 
promotion of year-end liquidation 
to establish losses. We pointed out 
some of the little realized offsets, 
as the simultaneous acquisition of 
a potential taxable capital gain, 
brokerage commission expenses, 
ete., ote. 

Among a considerable volume 
of approving mail received, is the 
following by a mid-western trust 
company officer. 


“I can only agree most whole- 
heartedly with your observations. 
Each year we go through the same 
problems in this office and in 
most instances the people who are 
selling for tax losses need not do 
it at all. I have explained so many 
times that it is often dollars in 
their pocket to postpone any tax 
loss sale to the following year if 
they are at all interested in get- 
ting out of the security that they 
are in. The ridiculousness of the 
Situation was highlighted this 


summer by a customer who in all 
sincerity decided he wanted to go 
into business to lose money to 
reduce his taxes. And this, be- 
lieve me, is the honest truth. 


“TI hope that the article can be 
widely distributed so that all in- 
vestors would have an opportu- 
nity to read it.” 

E. W. WILTSCH 
Assistant Trust Officer 


Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mutual Savs. Bks. 
Schedule Meetings 


The National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks has announced 
the following schedule of confer- 
ences: 
1961: 


February 14 and 15— 
13th Annual Conference on 
Operations, Audit and Control 
—Boston, Mass., Hotel Statler. 

February 16— 
Personnel Management Con- 
ference, Boston, Mass., Hotel 
Statler. 

March 7, 8 and 9— 
3rd Annual Washington Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C., 
Willard Hotel. 

May 1, 2 and 3— 
41st Annual Conference, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Penn-Sher- 
aton Hotel. 

December 4 and 5— 
15th Annual Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, New York (hotel to be 
announced). 

1962: 

May 6-9— 
42nd Annual Conference, Se- 
attle, Wash., Olympic Hotel. 

1963: 

April 27-May 1— 
43rd Annual Conference, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Hotel Statler. 


Reynolds & Co. 
To Admit Partner 


Reynols & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of th. 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Jan. 26 will adinit Norwood Nor- 
fleet to partnership. 


Houston Stock & 
Bond Club Outing 


HOUSTON, Texas.—The Stock & 
Bond Club of Houston will hold 
their Annual Field Day, Feb. 24, 


1961, at the Champions Golf 
Club. 


_. Thursday, January 19, 1961 


Diehl & Craft With 
Wheeler & 
Cruttenden, Inc. 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Wheele, 
& Cruttenden, Inc., 618 Sout} 


Spring St., members of the Pa. 
cific Coast and Midwest Stock 





Verner H. Kraft Robert D. Diehl 


Exchanges, announce the election 
of Robert D. Diehl and Verner H. 
Kraft as Vice-Presidents and the 
opening of an over-the-counter 
trading department under their 
direction. 


Mr. Diehl, Manager of the 
Trading Department of Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Los 
Angeles, for the past 12 years, 


has been prominent in a trading 
capacity for over 28 years in 
Cleveland and Los Angeles. He 
was President of the National Se- 
curity Traders Association in 1958, 
and had been Vice-President for 
two years prior to holding that 
office. He has also served as 
President of the Cleveland Se- 
curity Traders Association in 1941, 
and as President of the Security 
Traders Association of Los An- 
geles in 1951. Mr. Diehl has also 
held various NASD posts during 
his years in the securities busi- 
ness. 

Verner (Mike) Kraft entered 
the securities business on a part 
time basis in 1946 while going to 
school, in the trading department 
of Oscar F. Kraft & Co. Upon 
graduation from the University of 
Southern Califormia in 1953, he 
became a full time trader in his 
father’s firm and when Oscar 
Kraft retired in 1960, he joined 
Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox of 
wos Angeles and was associated 
with its trading department until 
last December. He was Treasurer 
of the Security Traders Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles in 1959, and 
is considered an_ outstanding 
young trader on the Pacific Coast. 

John E. Wheeler and Walter 
W. Cruttenden Jr., feel that this 
expansion rounds out the firm’s 
activities which have been pri- 
marily that of Floor traders, 
specialists and odd-lot dealers. 
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This being the CHRONICLE’S 
Annual Review and Outlook 
Issue, we can, pardonably 
we're sure, think of no better 
way for the reader pondering 
the probable course of trade 
and industry in the year 
ahead to give careful consid- 
eration to the views and opin- 
ions expressed herein by the 
participants in our yearly 
symposium on the subject. As 
noted on the cover page, the 
roster of contributors includes, 
in addition to personages 
prominent in public life, an 
extraordinary cross-section of 
the nation’s leading industri- 
alists, bankers and financiers. 
Written for the most part, ex- 
pressly for the CHRONICLE, 
the articles constitute an in- 
valuable set of guideposts to 
the general economic outlook 
and, perhaps more important- 
ly, to the expectations for the 
specific components of the na- 
tion’s entire economy. 





Bank Clearings for Jan. 14 Are 
10%-9% Above Same Week 
Last Year 

Bank clearings last week showed 
an increase compared with a year 
ago. Preliminary figures compiled 
by the Chronicle based upon tele- 
graphic advices from the chief 
cities of the country, indicate that 
for the week ended Saturday, Jan. 
14, clearings frem all cities of the 
United States from which it is 
possible to obtain weekly clear- 
ings was 10.9% above those of 
the corresponding week last year. 
Our preliminary totals stand at 
$29,204,480,768 against $26,337,- 
810,855 for the same week in 1959. 
Our comparative summary for the 
leading money centers for tne 
week ended Jan. 14 are as follows: 


Week End. -(000s omitted )—— 

Jan. 14- 1961 1960 % 
New York $16,317,808 $13,111,358 + 24.5 
Chicago 1,364,515 1,408,310 — 3.1 
Philadelphia 1,156,000 1,126,000 + 2.7 
Boston 814,796 778,867 X 3.3 


Steel Shipments Above December’s 
Dormant Markets Awakening 


Steelmakers are happier this 
week than they have been for 
the past several—despite the big- 
ger than expected cutbacks in 
the auto industry, Steel, the 
metalworking weekly, said. 

January shipments are running 
well ahead of December’s, and 
there are signs of life in markets 
that have long been dormant. 

Oil companies are buying more 
seamless tubing — apparently be- 
cause their stocks are abnormally 
low. And, can companies, follow- 
ing the normal seasonal trend, are 
ordering more tin plate than they 
took in December. 

To a degree, steelmen antici- 
pated auto industry curtailments, 
but it now appears that the cut- 
backs will be more severe than 
originally thought. 

As automakers adjust produc- 
ticn schedules to sales, they are 
pushing some of their January 
steel into February, and, as a 
result, placing fewer new orders 
than t. e steel companies expected. 
This may hold any increases in 
late January to a minimum be- 
cause other industries have not 
fully taken up the slack. But, 
productionwise, it means. that 
February could be about as good 
as January. 

Some sources think steel pro- 
duction will level off this week. 
Steel estimates that ingot output 
last week rose almost 3% to 1.4 
million net tons from the. 1,361,000 
tons reported for the preceding 
week. In part, the higher produc- 
tion reflects efforts by some mills 
to replenish semifinished stocks. 

OCutput in the Birminghan 
steelmaking district is expected 
to level out at its current level, 
the highest since November. 
Philadelphia district operations 
are tending upward. Detroit dis- 
trict steel mills are producing at 
the highest level of any section in 
the country. Buffalo district out- 
put is at a preholiday level. Op- 
erations at Cincinnati. district 
mills vary, but an upward trend 
is expected within the next few 
weeks. 


Some price fighting is taking 
place in the steel industry, the 
publication said. A few smaller 
mills are granting large reduc- 
tions to warehouses which, in 
turn, peddle the products at be- 
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low-mill prices. And some tubing 
mills and warehouses are ab- 
sorbing freight costs on shipments 
outside territories which they 
normally serve. 

Scrap prices continue on the 
recovery trail. Steel’s scrap price 
composite on No. I heavy melting 
grade rose for the third week in 
a row. Up 83 cents to $31.83 a 
gross ton, the composite is still 
$10 below the year-ago level. 

The zinc market is bothered 
and bewildered by probably the 
most confusing price situation in 
the incustry’s history, Steel said. 

As the market failed to pick up 
in the fourth quarter, discounting 
became intense. Contracts were 
reportedly offered that guaran- 
teed shipment of metal at %4 to % 
cent a pound under the quoted 
price, no matter what it might be. 

Last week, most producers low- 
ered quoted prices; some didn’t 
quote a price at all. At midweek, 
no one knew what the selling 
price of zinc would be a few days 
hence. 


Non-Auto Industry Orders Help 
Current Steel Picture 


An improvement in new orders 
from general steel users is coun- 
terbalancing new automotive cut- 
backs, The Iron Age reports. 

But the latest series of setbacks 
from Detroit may wipe out much 
of the expected recovery in Janu- 
ary. They also begin to threaten 
the February-March outlook, the 
national metalworking weekly 
says. 

The result of the general im- 
provement, weighed against the 
automotive cuts, is a shifting in 
balance of the steel market. Auto- 
motive buying throughout 1960 
made sheets the dominant prod- 
uct. As a result, mills with heavy 
automotive buyers were not as 
hard-hit by the over-all drop’ in 
steel buying. 

Now, mills with a broad range 
of customers will find themselves 
in a better position compared 
with late 1960. The automotive 
outlook, which is not yet resolved, 
will affect the heavy automotive 
suppliers. 

The magazine cites shipment 
figures to point out the dominant 
role automotive played in the 
steel market in 1960. 

Shipments of hot-rolled, cold- 
rolled, and galvanized sheets hit 
24 million tons in the first 11 


months of 1960. This was greater 
than for any full year since 1956. 
The 12-month totals will show 
that 1960 was the second biggest 
year for those products of any 
in history. The best was 1955. 


Percentage figures tell an even 
more striking story. Hot-rolled, 
cold-rolled, and galvanized sheets 
accounted for 35.8% of steel ship- 
ments in the first 11 months of 
1960. This was the highest per- 
centage for any year in recent 
history. 

This dominant position of the 
automotive market, compounded 
by the new cutbacks, accounts 
for tempering of early-year en- 
thusiasm. But there are some 
good signs, too. 

Tinplate is picking up season- 
ally. Oil country seamless tubing 
has made decisive gains. Ware- 
houses, particularly in the Mid- 
west, are showing signs of better 
business. Some of the larger serv- 
ice centers report a 15% pickup 
this month over December. 


Then, too, automotive cutbacks 
this week may not be decisive. 
Any pickup in automotive sales 
would result in immediate rein- 
statement of set-back orders. 
However, a major re-scheduling 
of automotive tonnage is at best 
a hope, not an expectation. 


Steel Production Data for 
The Week Ended Jan. 14 


As previously announced (see 
page 26 of our issue Dec. 22) 
the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute has materially changed its 
weekly report on the steel indus- 
try operations. The revised 
formula no longer relates produc- 
tion totals as a percentage of the 
industry’s operating rate based on 
the Jan. 1, 1960 over-all produc- 


tive capacity. Instead, and effec- 


tive Jan. 1, 1961, the output figures 
are given as an index of produc- 
tion based on average weekly 
production for 1957-59. 


The revised method of report- 
ing presents the following data: 


Production for week ending 
Jan. 14, 1961 was 1,482,000 tons 
(79.6*) an 8.9% gain over previ- 
ous week’s output of 1,361,000 
tons (73.1*). 


Production this year through 
Jan. 14, amounted to 2,843,000 
tons (76.3*), or 47.8% below the 
5,442.000 tons (146.1*) in the pe- 
riod through Jan. 16, 1960. 
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The institute concludes with 
Index of Ingot Production by 
Districts, for week ended Jan. 14, 
1961, as follows: 


*Index of Ingot 
Production for 
Week Ending 


District— Jan. 14, 1961 
North East Coast 83 
po) 68 
Pittsburgh -___- 70 
Youngstown ___-_ 73 
Cleveland ___--- 77 
BORE ciéeieton a 99 
eee 86 
Cincinnati —~_-- 76 
St. Louis 22i:i 78 
Southern —_____- 80 
Western —____--- 90 
Total industry 79.6 





* Index of production based on average 
weekly production for 1957-59. 


Automobile Production Down 
35.4% From 1960 Week 


Truck manufacturing in the 
U. S. during the first three 
months of 1961 will retract 28.2% 
under first-quarter 1960 as vari- 
ous producers adjust their pro- 
duction schedules to shifting mar- 
ket requirements, Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports said. 

The statistical agency indicated 
that truck making programs for 
the first quarter point to 272,900 
completions, compared with 379,- 
920 for January through March 
last year and 313,241 in the same 
1959 period, but will stay well 
above output in the first quarter 
of 1958 (227,856 units). 


Ward’s estimated that 20,199 
trucks were turned out at U. S. 
plants in the week ended Jan. 14, 
compared with 16,174 last week 
and 29,793 trucks in the same 
year-ago week. 


Car production this week was 
estimated at 112,224 units, up 
51.2% from last week’s (74,204 
units) holiday-shortened session 
but 35.4% off auto output in the 
same week last year (173,713). 


Ward’s said that a shorter work 
week and “down” time at some 
plants restrained assembly activi- 
ty, six of 13 Chevrolet factories 
were scheduled for four days as 
were Buick - Oldsmobile - Pontiac 
facilities at Arlington, Va., and 
Atlanta, Ga. The B-O-P works at 
Linden (N. J.) had a 4'%-day 
program. 

Idled all week was American 


Continued on page 110 

















We are pleased to announce 


the election of 


ROBERT D. DIEHL 


and 


VERNER H. KRAFT 


As Vice Presidents 


(and the opening of a new 


Trading Department) 


WHEELER & CRUTTENDEN, INC. 


618 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 14 


Telephones 


MAdison 4-5101—Floor 
- MAdison 0-1150—Trading 


LA-992—Floor 
LA-1297—Trading 
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AS WE SEE IT 


most of them, from that of 
the outgoing Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 


More Encouraging 


As cabinet and other key 
posts were being filled during 
more recent weeks some such 
impression appeared to be 
supported on the whole. The 
more radical elements in the 
party will not move into the 
key spots. The President- 
elect does not seem to share 
the contempt for balanced 
budgets and responsible fiscal 
policies which have for so 
long been plainly in the 
minds of some of his sup- 
porters. He has had innumer- 
able “task forces” at work 
preparing studies and recom- 


Continued from page 1 


mendations covering many of 
the diverse areas he must now 
become responsible for. Some 
of the documents plainly 
show the marks of New Deal 
thinking. Indeed most of 
them do, but some of them 
which seem particularly im- 
portant reveal clear percep- 
tion of the peculiar circum- 
stances which now limit the 
freedom of the Administra- 
tion in setting up its policies, 
and none so far as we have 
seen them seem to be nearly 
as irresponsible as some of 
the key planks in the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

It will be recalled, how- 
ever, that the Democratic 


platform of 1932 upon which 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Franklin Roosevelt was 
chosen contained not a hint of 
what was to follow. 


It could be a mistake to 
look to the platform of the 
party in 1960 for definite 
clues to what is now ahead 
of us. 

This is, of course, the more 
encouraging side of the shield. 
It unfortunately has another 
side. The President-elect has 
made it clear that he intends 
to embark upon a number of 
programs which can not fail 
to cost a great deal of money 
—which naturally means 
large deficits or higher taxes 
unless offsetting . economies 
are effected and no evidence 
of any of the latter have put 
in an appearance as yet. Sen- 
ator Douglas would have the 


Federal Government under- 
take many costly things in so- 
called depressed areas, not 
only costly but very dubious 
things. Precisely the degree 
of influence this well known 
member of the President’s 
party will have upon the Ken- 
nedy Administration remains 
for the future to disclose. Ex- 
tensive health insurance for 
the aged is apparently pro- 
jected by the Administration 
more or less upon a pay-as- 
you-go basis, but the defini- 
tive facts remain for the 
future to disclose. The large 
scale outlays for education 
and housing which appear 
cardinal parts of the Kennedy 
programs are certainly not 
quieting. 


... Thursday, January 19, 1961 


Task Forces Aplenty 


A report by a task force 
under the directorship of Pro- 
fessor Samuelson of MIT* 
was well seasoned with New 
Deal philosophy as one would 
expect, but it must be said in 
all candor that a keen realiza- 
tion of current circumstances 
which limit what the Federal 
Government can well do in 
several directions was ap- 
parent. But there was a good 
deal of comment about vari- 
ous expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government which 
would be worthwhile in their 
own right. Many of these do 


not appear to us to be par- 
ticularly responsible and not 
in the least likely to do all 
that the learned Professor 


*See full text on page 14. 
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seems to assume that they 
would. They seem to fit in 
nicely with the notions of the 
incoming President’s Chair- 
man of Economic Advisers, 
Walter Heller, who, as it will 
be recalled, expressed himself 
as chiefly concerned not with 
an early recovery from the 
current recession but with 
longer term growth. 

It is the uncertainty about 
what will actually be done in 
many of these areas that 
renders the task of peering 
into the future at this par- 
ticular time rather more than 
ordinarily difficult. The fact 
that not only the more or less 
ordinary steps for correction 
of the current recession are 
under active advisement adds 


to the uncertainty. Promises 


but without specifications— 
to speed growth also render 
the current outlook rather 
more than usually obscure. 
The observer is placed under 
the necessity of divining not 
only what the efforts to bring 
an end to the current reces- 
sion may do but also the 
longer term effect of various 
measures that may be coming 
out of Washington for the 
purpose of stimulating im- 
mediate growth. 


Of course, the practical 
businessman cannot permit 
himself to become too fully 
absorbed with what may hap- 
pen some years from now—at 
least not to the neglect of 
what is likely to happen 
tomorrow or next month or 
six months from now. Neither 
can he permit himself to be 


governed in too large a degree 
by what may happen as a re- 
sult of any of the “modern” 
programs of government. 
Were he to do so, he would 
all too often probably feel 
much more inclined to shut 
up shop and call it a day than 
the facts really warrant. The 
truth is that what is now 
termed “the economy” of this 
country is tough and doubt- 
less will continue to be. It is 
able to absorb almost incred- 
ibie amounts of punishment. 
It has been able and is able 
to do so now chiefly for the 
reason that businessmen are 
not easily discouraged and 
are incredibly resourceful in 
adapting their operations to 
that which they cannot 
change. 


doubtedly 
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FROM WASHINGTON 
... Ahead of the News 


BY CARLISLE BARGERON 











President Eisenhower will un- 
retire from office as 
one of the most beloved Presi- 
dents we have ever had. He could 
have undoubtedly been elected 
for a third term if there were not 
the constitutional prohibition. 

But, according to the mail be- 
ing received by members of Con- 
gress, the people don’t want to pay 
him two salaries, one as a general 
and the other the retirement pay 
ot a President. 

Mr. Eisenhower is reported to 
have made known that he would 
like to have his rank restored as 
a general of the armies. The army 
was his career and he is said to 
want to die as a general. As a 
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retired President, he would re- 
ceive $25,000 a year and an addi- 
tional $50,000 in tax free expenses. 
As a general of the armies he 
would receive $21,000 a year and 
have a staff assigned to him. 

He is reported to be willing to 
forego the general’s salary if he 
can get the rank. In the mean- 
time, the word has gone out over 
the country that he would like to 
have both salaries. The people 
vote “no” on this, according to the 
rather heavy Congressional mail. 

The historians will have to ap- 
praise Mr. Eisenhower’s services 
as President. Current commenta- 
tors are not so enthusiastic about 
it. As a result of his penchant for 
playing golf the word has become 
almost an ugly term, and Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy is reported to 
be planning to eschew it except 
when he is on vacation. He doesn’t 
belong to a golf club in Wasning- 
ton and is said to have no inten- 
tion of joining one. 

Regardless of what the histori- 
ans may say about Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s record, he was of very 
little service to the Republican 
Party except in the latter months 
of his Administration. He took the 
attitude that he was the President 
of both pnarties and when he first 
assumed office in 1952 he did very 
little to displace the Democrats as 
Mr. Kennedy is doing with the 
Republicans. In fact, in his <irst 
term he toyed with the idea of 
creating an Eisenhower Party. His 
lack of, partisanship made it im- 
possible to build up Republican 
organization nationally. 

Things seemed to have gotten 
better for the Republicans after 
Sherman Adams retired. Mr. 
Fisenhower seemed also to pay 
more attention to the Presidency. 

While Adams was on the job he 
was to all intents and purposes the 
President and Mr. Eisenhower 
seemed content to let him run 
things. It was the old chain of 
command system of the army. 

Mr. Eisenhower's departing shot 
was to send up a budget calling 
tor a $1% billion surplus in fis- 
cal 1962. Part of tha:, though, if 
rot a great part, is contingent 
upon an increase in pos age rates 
end a continuation of the addi- 
tional one cent a gallon on gaso- 
line which are both higaly prob- 
lematical. The additional cne cent 
a gallon on gasoline is supposed io 
expire June 30. The oi! comvanies 
and road builders are already agi- 
tatines for its rep2al as po nised. 

Without these a balanced budget 
would be achieved with litile or 
no surplus. However, M-. Ken- 
nedy has no intention of sticking 
to a balanced budget. He intends 
io start a lot of pump priming and 
then his appropriat.ons for edu- 
cation, space and defense will run 
the budget up. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt with 
vastly more serious unemploy- 
ment than at present launched a 
pump priming campai*n. From 
1933 when he entered office until 
1941 he spent $25 billion on oump 
priming and still had 12,000,090 
unemployed when the war broke. 
In fact WPA remained in exist- 
ence a few months after the war 
started and was still trying to 
justify its existence. 

According to Mr. Roosevelt’s ex- 
perience, pump priming won't 
work. However, he accompanied 
it with a continuous oasiaught on 
business. Eccnomi* rovalists were 
the watchword of the day. Busi- 
ness was discouraged from im- 
proving by his ceaseless attacks. 
He seemed to want to put every 
banker in jail and every big busi- 
ness man. It was not a healthy 
atmosphe-e fo: business. 
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DEALER-BROKER 


INVESTMENT 


LITERATURE 


AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE FIRMS 


TO SEND INTERESTED PARTIES 


MENTIONED WILL BE PLEASED 
THE FOLLOWING LITERATURE: 











Banks, Insurance, and Savings and 
Loan Stocks — Report — Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., 17 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Canada’s Budget — Report—Wills, 
Bickle & Co., Ltd., 44 King St., 
West Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 


Canadian Government Bonds — 
Bulletin Greenshields & Co. 
(N. Y.) Inc., 64 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Canadian Market — Discussion of 
outlook Draper Dobie & Co., 
Ltd., 25 Adelaide St., West Tor- 
onto, Ont., Canada. Also avail- 
able is a list of suggested port- 
fclios for various purposes. 
Canadian Market — Bulletin — 
Doherty Roadhouse & Co., 335 
Bay St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Canadian Tax Proposals and ef- 
fect on U. S. Investors—Report— 
Vance, Sanders & Co., 11 Devon- 
shire St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Chemical Industry—Brochure on 
the outlook — Harris, Upham & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available is the cur- 
rent issue of “Pocket Guide” con- 
taining lists of suggested securi- 
ties in various categories. 
Cosmetics Industry — Review — 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 15 Broad 
St., New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are data on Aveo Corp., 
Coral Ridge Properties, Inc., 
Talon, Inc., General Drive In 
Corp., and Arvin Industries. 


Exciting Universe of Union Car- 
bide — Booklet on products and 
processes — Union Carbide Corp., 
270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Favored Common Stocks—Review 
—Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co., 15 Broad St., New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
reports on Standard Kollsman 
Industries and Dubois Chemicals, 
Inc. 


Favorite Fifty—Selected Securi- 
ties—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 40 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Fertilizer Industry — Review — 
Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Also available 
is a review of Link Belt Co. 


Foreign External and Internal 
Securities—1960 Year End Prices 
—New York Hanseatic Corp., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Graphic Stocks—1961 issue con- 
taining over 1001 charts showing 
monthly highs, lows, earnings, 
dividends, capitalizations, volume 
on virtually every active stock 
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Small 
Business 
Investment 
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Florida 


HAnover 2-2400 








listed on New York and Ameri- 
can Stock Exchanges, covering 12 
years—single copy, $12; yearly 
(6 revised issues) $60.—Sample 
page on request—F. W. Stephens, 
87-C Nassau St., New York 38, 
. ae 


Great Plains—Information on in- 
dustrial opportunities of area 
served—Kansas-Nebraska Natural 
Gas Co., Inc., Hastings, Neb. 


Guide to Success in the Stock 
Market: Guide to the market; 
stocks for the surging sixties; 
stop-loss orders; tax-exempt in- 
come; and mutual funds explained 
—Sponsored by New York Se- 
curity Dealers Association and 
Edited by Ira U. Cobleigh—Avon 
Book Division, Hearst Corp., 959 
Eighth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
—paper, 35 cents (by special ar- 
rangement brokers may obtain in 
quantities [minimum quantity 25] 
from New York Security Dealers 
Association, 26 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. at a cost of 20 cents 
per copy). 

Japan Banking Guide — Booklet 
containing names and addresses 
of banks in the five principal 
cities in Japan and_ including 
banking hours and holidays ob- 
served in Japan and New York, 
and names and addresses of 
major hotels in eight different 
cities in Japan — Manufacturers 
Trust Co., 44 Wall St., New York 
ib, HN. Y. 


Japanese Market — Review — 
Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 25 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Also available is a report on 


Honda Motor Co., Ltd. 


Japanese Market Review 
Yamaichi Securities Co. of New 
York, Inc., 111 Broadway New 
York 6, N. Y. Also available are 
reports on Korakuen Stadium Co., 
Ltd. and Tanabe Pharmaceutical 
Co., Ltd. 


Japanese Stock Market — Survey 
—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 
Also available are analyses of 
Yawata Iron & Steel; Fuji Iron & 


Steel; Hitachi Limited (elec- 
tronics); Kirin Breweries; Sumi- 
tomo Chemical; Toyo Rayon, 


Toanenryo Oil Company; Sekisui 
Chemical Co. (plastics); Yoko- 
hama Rubber Co.; and Showa Oil 
Co. 


Market in 1961 — Discussion of 
outlook—Penington, Colket & Co., 
70 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 


For financial institutions 


Boston Capital Corp. 
Electronics Capital Corp. 
Greater Wash. Indt’l Inv., Corp. 


Capital Corp. 


Electro-Science Investors Inc. 


Bought + Sold 


Troster, Singer & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Qr 


Teletype NY 1-376; 377: 378 
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Market Outlook for 1961—Report 
including a list of 136 common 
stocks with returns ranging up 
to 6% — Booklet FC 34, Horn- 
blower & Weeks, 40 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. ¥. 


New York Bank Stock—Bulletin 
on leading New York City Banks 
—Laird, Bissel & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Oil Stocks—Bulletin—Edward D. 
Jones & Co., 300 North Fourth 
St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Over-the-Counter Index — Folder 
showing an up-to-date compari- 
son between the listed industrial 
stocks used in the Dow-Jones 
Averages and the 35 over-the- 
counter industrial stocks used in 
the National Quotation Bureau 
Averages, both as to yield and 
market performance over a 20- 
year period — National Quotation 
Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, 
New York 4, N, Y. 

Patterns for Growth in the Six- 
ties Review with particular 
reference to Leisure & Recreation, 
Cosmetics and Toiletries, Text- 
book Publishing and Vending 
Machines — The Milwaukee Co., 
207 East Michigan St., Milwaukee 
2, Wis. Also available is a sur- 
vey of stock holdings of Wiscon- 
sin residents. 


Preferred Stocks 
1°60—Annual compilation—East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities. & 
Co., 15 Broad St., New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available is a similar 
compilation on Equipment Trust 
Certificates offered publicly in 
1960. J 
Private Life of a Public Utility— 
Booklet — Long Island Lighting 
Co., 250 Old Country’ Road, 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


Public Utilities serving depressed 
areas—Outlook—Alfred L. Van- 
den Broeck & Co., 55 Liberty St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
are reports on Eastern Utilities 
Associates, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Southern Indiana Gas 
& Electric Co., Certain - Teed 
Products Corp. 


Publishing Industry—Repor t— 
Troster, Singer & Co., 74 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Quality Stocks for Above Aver- 
age Yield—Bulletin—Goodbody & 
Co., 2 Broadway, New York 4, 
Bm. %. 

Railroads in 1961—Report—A. M. 
Kidder & Co., Inc., 1 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
is a report On Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp. and comparative fig- 
ures on leading New York City 
Banks. Representative Stocks— 
Arranged according to industries 
—F.S. Moseley & Co., 50 Congress 
St., Boston 2, Mass. 

Selected Investment Ideas—Bul- 
letin of suggestions—Kalb, Voor- 
his & Co., 27 William St., New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
data on Anheuser Busch, Meat 
Packers, Kayser Roth Corp. 
Steels—Survey—Shields & Co., 44 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is a survey of Giddings 
& Lewis. 


issued during 





Stocks With Above Average Yield 
— Bulletin — Courts & Co., 11 
Marietta St., N. W., Atlanta 1, 
Ga. 

Ten Stocks for 1961 — Special 
circular on 10 issues which appear 
attractive — Circular F — G. H. 
Walker & Co., 45 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Transfer Tax Rates—Booklet giv- 
ing current Federal and State 
Stock original issue and transfer 
tax rates—Registrar and Transfer 
Co., 50 Church St., New York 7, 
,  # 


U. S. Banks—Comparative figures 
on 15 largest banks in the U. S. 
—Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Upstate New York — Information 
on area served—Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp., Director of Area 
Development, Dept. DF 1, 300 Erie 
Boulevard, West, Syracuse, 2, 
Mm. Os 


* * * 


American Air Lines Inc.—Review 
—John H. Lewis & Co., 63 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 


American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation — Analysis — Horn- 
blower & Weeks, 40 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
are data on S. S. White Dental, 
American Seating, Bendix, Spen- 
cer, Kellogg and W. R. Grace. 


Astrex Inc. — Report — William 
Norton Co., 44 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Kache Selected List for 1961 — 
Brochure—Bache & Co., 36 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is a report on American 
Tebacco and chart analyses of 
U. S. Rubber and American 
Cyanamid. 

Borg Warner — Memorandum — 
Blair & Co., Inc., 20 Broad St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
are memoranda on American 
Cyanamid, Diamond National, 
Fansteel, General Tire, Goodrich 
International Resistance and Chas. 
Pfizer. 


Bristol-Myers Co.—Data—Car] M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
are data on Calgary Power Co., 
Ryder System, Inc., Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Ltd. and White 
Stores, Inc. 

Canadian Chemical — Memoran- 
dum—Jackson, McFadyen Securi- 
ties Limited, 455 Craig St., West, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Carpenter Steel—Memorandum— 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Central Foundry—Report— J. R. 
Williston & Beane, 2 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Chrysler Corp.—Analysis— W. E. 
Hutton & Co., 14 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
reports on Utah Construction & 


Mining Co., Certain-Teed Prod- 
ucts Corp., Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Co., SKF (Swedish Ball Bear- 
ing Co.), Thatcher Glass Manu- 
facturing Co., Time Ine., and 
United Artists. 
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City of Winchester, Ky. Utilities 
Revenue Bonds — Circular — The 
Kentucky Co., 320 South Fifth St., 
Louisville 2, Ky. 

Crucible Steel—Data—Stearns & 
Co., 72 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available are data on 
Grolier Inc. 

Culligan, Ine. — Analysis — Crut- 
tenden, Podesta & Co., 209 South 
La Salle St., Chicago 4, Il. 
Diebold Power Shelf Filing—lIl- 
lustrated catalog on filing system 
which brings each to ideal work- 
ing height automatically—Diebold, 
Inc., Dept. OE-36, Canton 2, Ohio. 
Deminion Stores Ltd.— Memoran- 
dum—Watt & Watt, 6-8 Jordan 
St., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 


Dura Corp.—Bulletin—A. C. Allyn 
& Co., 122 South La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Also available is an 
analysis of Wallace Press Inc. and 
2 memorandum on General Shale 
Products. 


Llectromagnetic Industries, Inc.— 
Report—H. B. Crandall Co. 82 
Peaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Electronic Missile Facilities 
Memorandum — Filor, Bullard & 
Smyth, 26 Broadway, New York 
i z. 


EI! Paso Natural Gas Co.—Report 
—Schweickart & Co., 29 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


First Charter Financial Corp.— 
Aralysis—Dreyfus & Co., 2 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 


Fischer & Porter — Memorandum 
— Hallowell, Sulzberger, Jenks, 
Kirkland & Co., Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 


Foremost Diaries—Report—Hardy 
& Co., 30 Broad St., New York 4, 
is in 2 


Great American Life Under- 
writers, Inc.—Analysis—Wm. H. 
Tegtmeyer & Co., 105 South La 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. Also 
available is a report on Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. 


Continued on page 123 
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Security Traders 


Association 
of 
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Picture Issue of 


THE CHRONICLE 
Will be Published 


FEBRUARY 9th 
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Do not miss the opportunity 
to advertise your Firm, 
Corporation or Bank in this 


SALUTE TO 
LA SALLE STREET 


Regular advertising rates 
will prevail for space 
in this issue 


The Commercial and 
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NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Forward Looking Companies 


By Dr. Ira U. Cobleigh, Enterprise Economist 


An investor sianted review of Philadelphia & Reading Corp., and 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


The bracketing of the two com- 
panies selected for review today 
was purely geographical. There 
is no connection with, or com- 
parison between, these companies; 
and they appeal to entirely dif- 
ferent groups of investors. They 
are both, however, named after 
cities in Pennsylvania and the fact 
that these cities are at opposite 
ends of the state is perhaps suit- 


ably indicative of the diverse 
natures of the industries they 
represent. 


Philadelphia & Reading Corp. 

This company is a coal company 
that wanted to get out of the 
mines; and it has succeeded hand- 
somely. While earnings from coal 
have burned out from $2.69 a 
share in 1956 to a deficit in 1960, 
other ventures acquired and as- 
similated since 1955 have built up 
a brand new reservoir of earning 
power and a far more attractive 
return on capital than making 
money the hod way! 

The sophisticated management 
at Philadelphia & Reading bases 
its operations on one simple credo 
—that a business isn’t worth run- 
ning unless it makes money. And 
their idea of making money is a 
return of upwards of 15% annually 
after taxes, on net worth. The 
management is more interested in 
the profitability of an enterprise 
up for acquisition, than what in- 
dustry it happens to be in. It 
doesn’t need to be in electronics 
or space ships to interest them. 


For example, PRG bought Union 
Underwear Co. in 1955 (a unique 
method of getting in on the 
ground floor, as it were!). In four 
years Union Underwear, under 
PRG guidance, increased its net 
earnings by 150%. 

PRG bought Shuron Optical Co. 
but didn’t seem to think the 
growth rate potential was attrac- 
tive enough; so Shuron was sold. 


Other acquisitions included 
Acme Boot, bought five years ago, 
which should quadruple in 1961, 
the net earnings figure reported 
for 1956. In 1959, Imperial Shirt 
Co. and Blue Ridge Manufactur- 
ers (maker of overalls and other 
industrial raiment) were added. 
In a totally different line of en- 
deavor, De Luxe-Reading, which 
serves the burgeoning kiddie mar- 
ket by manufacture of toys and 
dolls, was added as a division of 
the corporate family, bringing 
certain benefits of low-cost manu- 
facture since one of its plants is 
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Corporation 


A diversified, closed-end investment company 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


31st 


for the vear ended December 31, 19C0 


available upon request 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 


located in the tax-friendly climate 
and attractive labor market of 
Puerto Rico. 


The latest expansion was in 
purchase of 80% of the equity of 
Chatham-Reading Chemical Co. 
This company is a producer of 
sulphuric acid and, this year, is 
going to have a new $30 million 
petrochemical plant going to work 
turning out for the motor indus- 
try gas additives and a non-evapo- 
rating anti-freeze, ethylene glycol. 
When in full production this 
chemical adjunct may _ deliver 
$1.25 a share in annual earnings 
to the parent stock. 


PRG has, with all its acquisi- 
tions, kept a sturdy balance sheet 
position with net working capital 
at the 1959 year-end of $46 mil- 
lion. Capitalization is quite simple 
with about $3 million in long- 
term debt preceding 2,896,000 
shares of common listed on the 
N. Y. S. E. Present dividend is 
$1 and there was a 2% extra in 
stock in 1960. PRG common has 
ranged from a high of 63% (ad- 
justed for stock dividends) in 
1959 to a low of 26 in 1960. Ac- 
cordingly, today’s buyers’ are 
asked to pay no gaudy premium 
for this diverse and dynamic mar- 
ket performer. The net per share 
for 1960 should work out to 
around $2.70, and should increase 
by at least 50c in 1961; and still 
more in 1962 when the chemical 
company will be in full produc- 
tion. In the background there’s a 
“cloud nine” project to convert 
coal at the minehead into useful 
chemicals, or electric power all 
ready for transmission. PRG has 
the coal—all that’s required is a 
lot of money for plant investment 
and a proven low-cost conversion 
technology. 


In any event PRG at 341% today 
appears to be a_ profit-prone 
equity of unusual vitality. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Now we switch to a solid, de- 
pendable equity with an unbroken 
dividend record running back for 
61 years in a row — Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. This is a company of 
great stature and prestige with 
net sales above the $500 million 
level in every year since 1954. For 
1960, sales should exceed $600 
million and net earnings should 
increase by at least 40c a share 
over 1959. All of which makes 
PPG common stock at 73 (17 
points below its 1959 high) worthy 
of current inspection. 


REPORT 


MM 


LUI 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass has four 
main facets of activity and profit- 
ability: (1) glass for the construc- 
tion industry; (2) glass for the 
motor car industry; (3) chemicals 
and (4) paints and coatings. The 
chemicals are supplied by the 
wholly-owned Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp., largest producer 
of merchant chlorine. 


A constructive viewpoint about 
PPG is based on the excellent re- 
sults of 1960 operations (probably 
around $4.80 per share) and the 
attractive corporate prospects for 
1961. Construction activity in 
1961 is expected to increase by 
from 3% to 5% and motor car 
sales are expected to be at least 
as good as in 1961. Further, after 
a bitter strike in 1958, labor 
relations have been steadily im- 
proving and the present union 
contract (Ceramic and Glass Work- 
ers) runs to February 1962. This 
contract is one which was extend- 
ed last June in an atmosphere of 
genuine co-operation between 
labor and management. Long- 
standing disputes about incentives, 
seniority and speed-ups seem now 
to have been adjusted. 


Part of the rising trend in PPG 
earnings is the result of a healthy 
plant improvement and expansion 
program involving an expenditure 
of over $250 million in the five 
years ended Dec. 31, 1959. This 
outlay brought into being a new 
plant at Cumberland, Md. (plate 
glass); a sheet glass plant at De- 
catur, Ill.; a new fiber glass plant 
at Shelby, N. C., and higher de- 
grees of automation in these and 
in some of the company’s older 
properties. 


PPG is among the world leaders 
in glass production, ranks third in 
manufacturing of industrial coat- 
ings and paint, and will, when 
plant expansion is completed this 
year, be the second largest pro- 


ducer of fiber glass in the world. 

Investors who in the past have 
looked upon PPG as a relatively 
static equity should now take 
note of the broadened base for 
earnings created by the major 
plant investment of recent years, 
and the high quality research pro- 
gram which is constantly improv- 
ing plant efficiency and bringing 
forth valuable new products. For 


instance, a new rubberized house- ~ 


paint, suitable for all surfaces, has 
recently been perfected. It is made 
of new latex resins which are 
clear as Lucite and create not so 
much a paint as a plastic film, 
tough, resistant, attractive in ap- 
pearance and virtually blister- 
proof. These new resins also have 
broad applications for metals in 
industrial, appliance and can coat- 
ings. 

Since 1954, PPG common has 
ranged in price between a low of 
58 and a high of 94. Thus, today’s 
quotation of 73 in view of cur- 
rent earnings around $4.80, a $2.20 
cash dividend (plus 2% in stock 
last year) seems an _ interesting 
price at which to acquire an 
equity of long-proven quality and 
devendability. 

Thus, today’s fare presents a 
choice of two unusual stocks, both 
with a forward look. If you like 
merger-minded companies, Phila- 
delphia & Reading has an appeal; 
if you prefer a long record of 
steady earning power in basic in- 
dustrial and chemical fields then 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass has trans- 
parent merit. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga.—Penny H. Bar- 
nett has been added to the staff of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Incorporated, 23 Pryor 
Street, N. E. 
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MorrisonStr. V.-P.of 
First Boston Corp. 


James C. Morrison, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of The First 
Boston Corporation, 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, has been 
elected a 
Senior Vice- 
President of 
the corpora- 
tion, it was 
announced by 
George D. 
Woods, Chair- 
man of the 
Board. Mr. 
Morrison is in 
charge of 
the company’s 
national sales 
and distribu- 
tion organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Morri- 
son, who joined the organization 
in 1931, was elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1945 and a Director in 
1955. He graduated from Lehigh 
University in 1928. He is a trustee 


of The Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 


Joins Wilson, Johnson 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Ray- 
mond H. Stephens has become af- 
filiated with Wilson, Johnson & 
Higgins, 465 California Street, 
members of the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange. 


Joins F. I. du Pont 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Gerald E. Jack- 
son has joined the staff of Francis 
I. du Pont & Co., 94 Federal 

Street. 


James C. Morrison 





New Issues 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Lehman Brothers 





The First Boston Corporation 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


This announcement ts nol an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 


$30,000,000 First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds, 5% Series due 1981 
150,000 Shares Preferred Stock, 5.52% Series 


(Par Value $100 Per Share) 





Prices: 
100% for the Bonds 


$100 per share for the Preferred Stock 


plus accrued interest on the Bonds from January 1, 1961 
and accrued dividends, if any, on the Preferred 


Stock from date of issue 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned (who are among 
the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may legally offer 
these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Goldman, Sachs &Co. HarrimanRipley&Co. Kidder, Peabody&Co. LazardFréres&Co. 


Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 


January 18, 1961 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Dean Witter & Co. 
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Home Building Industry — 
The Nearand Future Outiook 


By Hugo Steiner. President, Hu 


go Steiner, Inc., New York City 


Mortgage banker questions pessimism expressed about the housing 

outlook. His study indicates the hard core will be 1.2 million units 

for the next 2-3 years, and that this will be succeeded by gradually 

increasing demand which should accelerate to higher levels of 
housing starts. 


I 


Disappointment has been voiced 
by many observers of the building 
industry that new housing starts 
have not surged forward more 
strongly in an 
automatic re- 
sponse to the 
Federal Re- 
serve Board’s 
easing of 
money condi- 
tions, Eco- 
nomic writers 
have contend- 
ed dialectical- 
ly thatthe 
housing seg- 
ment of the 
economy has 
lost its anti- 
cyclical char- 
teristic, which 
Was such an outstanding feature 
during the past decade—particu- 
larly at times when the lowering 
of the discount rate was employed 
as a lever to halt and then reverse 
a declining economy. 

Let us first analyze the stimu- 
lating influences, which caused 
the expansion of building activ- 
ity in the recent decade: 

(1) The doubling up of families 
in the depression years of the 30’s 
and the repressive measures of the 
austerity program of World War 
If creating a cumulative deficit 
in home building. High wages and 
full employment during the war 





Hugo Steiner 


voir of purchasing media for post- 
war use. 

(2) An expanded bulge in mar- 
riage statistics as returning veter- 
ans found employment at rising 
wage levels. 

(3) Introduction of the VA pro- 
gram with its heavy favorable 
impact on housing. 


(4) Liberalization of the FHA 
provisions permitting civilians to 


purchase homes with smaller 
down payments. 

(5) Upgrading of dwellings 
from two-bedroom units in the 


immediate post-war years to three 
and four bedroom houses in the 
50’s as families grew. 

(6) Favorable Federal monetary 
moves from time to time as the 
economy showed signs of flag- 
ging. 

Some of these reasons no long- 
er exist and others have lost their 
effectiveness. 

This combination of factors re- 
sulted in the longest and most 
sustained housing boom in the 
nation’s history. On two occasions 
(the years 1950 and 1955), the bull 
market in residential construction 
reached a high water mark of 
approximately 1,350,000 starts per 
annum. By 1955, family forma- 
tions were no longer keeping pace 
with housing sales and, as this 
important support turned down, 
building starts gradually fell dur- 
ing the balance of the decade. 
However, the 1960 census wiil re- 
veal the astounding fact that a 
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have veen built since 1950. Hence, 
the cumulative deficit created 
during the years of 1950 to 1945 
and the urgent demands oi the 
post-war era appeared to be satis- 
fied. A period of consolidation at 
a fairly high plateau seems to be 
in order. 


ii 
Factors Affecting Housing 
Outlook 
Keeping up the demand for 


housing are certain underlying, 
short, and long term factors: In 
1940 the population of the United 
States was 131,669,000; the census 
figure of 1950 stood at 150,697,000; 
the electric totalizer at the Com- 
merce Department in Washing- 
ton, D. C., registered a figure of 
182,200,000 at the end of 1960. The 
gain tor the decade 1940-50 was 
19 million; that of 1950-60 a rec- 
ord 31.6 million—a new all-time 
mark. This increase since 1940— 
50.6 million—is larger by one-half 
million than the population of the 
United States in 1880! 


The incoming Administration 
has pledged a program of in- 
creased aid to housing. If the cur- 
rent business recession continues 
and unemployment mounts, this 
assistance could well be acceler- 
ated especially in the field of ur- 
ban renewal. This would be a di- 
rect method of taking up some of 
the unemployment slack. 

Recent consumer surveys indi- 
cate an upward reversal in inten- 
tions to purchase rew homes. This 
is in contrast to the apathy which 
existed a year ago and represents 
the first sizable year to year gain 
in some time. 

Short-term favorable factors 
are: present greater availability 
of mortgage funds, tendency to2- 
ward lower interest rates on con- 
ventional mortgages and lower 
down payments, particularly on 
homes purchased with FHA In- 
sured Mortgages. Under this cate- 
gory, homes costing up to $13,500 
can be purchased with a 3% down 
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$600 down payment and a $25,000 
home witon a $38,000 down pay- 
ment. Current thinking is that this 
scale otf payments may soon be 
mecdified so tnat homes up to $15,- 
0CO can be bought with no down 
payment (except closing costs) 
and a further modification of the 
down payment figure on a sliding 
scale. 


Short Term Factors 


Strongiy buttressing these 
short-term factors are three fun- 
damental etements of long-term 
significance: 

(1) The major factor of strong 
population growth. It now appears 
that births may continue at a 
better than four million per an- 
num level. 


(2) Continuation of high level 
incomes particularly in the $5,000 
to $12,500 bracket. 

(3) The begininng of a long up- 
trend in family formations. This 
process is slowly gathering head- 
way. In the next two or three 
years, this tendency shouid be- 
come more pronounced reflecting 


the burgeoning birth rate since 
1940. 
Approximately 82° of our 


women marry before they reach 
the age of 25. The average age of 
the present day bride is 20.4 years 
and that of her groom is 2!'2 years 
older when he responds with a 
shaky, “I do.” It will be readily 
recognized that the 19 to 25 year 
class is dominant in the family 
formation process. The number 
of voung people entering this age 
bracket will rise approximately 
50% before the present decade 
runs its course. An additional in- 
crease of sizable proportions 
thereafter is indicated on the basis 
of the higher birth rate from the 
1950-60 period. 

Another statistic has played a 
prominent role in household for- 
mations of the 1950’s and will con- 
tinue to be a stabilizing factor in 
the ‘60s; namely, the establish- 
ment of separate residences by 
the growing element in the middle 
and upper-age brackets. Because 
of the assistance of certain built- 
in stabilizers in the economy, such 
as pensions, social security, hos- 
pitalization, ete., this group finds 
it possible to maintain its inde- 
pendence and no longer is forced 


to double up with the younger 
generation. In the past decade, 
such household units have been 


formed at the rate of about 350,- 
000 annually or, roughly, 40% of 
the rise in all households. Cer- 
tain of our southern States have 
enjoyed the bounty of the demand 
from this age bracket. This is ex- 
pected to hold through the early 
1960's. 

The rise in total households 
since 1950 has approximated an- 
nually 900,000 units. In addition 
to this, there has been a replace- 
ment market of 275-300,000 units 
due to a variety of reasons, such 
as fire, storm, flood, abandonment, 
demolition and obsolescence. 


iil 


Conclusion 

Despite the less effective results 
of recent favorable factors that 
would ordinarily stimulate resi- 
dential building, a hard core of 
about 1.2 million units appears a 
reasonable certainty for the next 
two to three years. This is based 
on net new housing starts plus the 
replacement market. While the 
19 to 25 year old segment of our 
population ‘dominates the family 
formation process, time is re- 
quired before these people can 
become candidates for new homes. 
Experience shows that the real 
home buying group is in the 26 to 
90 year age bracket. This basic 
indicator of new building activity 
is slowly turning up and, in the 
next several years, will sharply 
reflect the strongly rising birth 
rate of the 1940s and 1950s. There 
will follow a gradual increase in 
the demand for residential build- 


ing as young enlarging families 
shift from apartments to private 
homes. This trend should later 
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accelerate and cause a higher 
level cf new housing starts. 

Disposabie personal income, a 
major factor in translating need 
into actual demand for any pro- 
duct. continues as a favorable 
barometer. This figure has grown 
from about $275 billion in 1955 
to an estimated $359 billion for 
1961. Liquid assets — savings— 
again are on the upswing. Ameri- 
cans are currently staching away 
about $7.30 of every $100 earned. 

A large potential ior saving on 
labor costs in building a home 
appears to exist in “shell housing” 
for those interested in a do-it- 
yourself project. Under this sys- 
tem the only large expense for 
labor after the shell has been 
erected is for installation of 
pluming and electrical systems. 
The home buyer can then do the 
rest. 

I believe that a consolidation 
period at current levels appears 
to be in prospect for the home 
building industry. We must not 
expect too much too soon. For the 
longer term, predicated on avail- 
able statistics, the groundwork 
exists for the home building in- 
dustry to again make a powerful 
contribution to the expanding 
economy of the country. 


Reinders V.-P. 
Of Broad St. Sales 


Erik C. Reinders has been elected 
a Vice-President of Broad Street 
Sales Corporation, 65 Broadway, 
New York City, it was announced 
by Robert H. 
Brown, Jf. 
President. Mr. 
Reinders, who 
will begin his 
new duties 
immediately, 
had been Dis- 
trict Manager 
o f Broad 
Street Sales 
for Connecti- 
cut and part 
of New York 
State. Before 
that he had 
been Sales De- 
“olopment 
Manager and District Manager for 
Florida and Georgia. 

As Vice-President Mr. Reinders 
will be in charge of dealer rela- 
tions and sales promotion and 
have the responsibility of making 
Broad Street Sales services avail- 
able to investment dealers 
throughout the country. 

Prior to joining the orgeniza- 
tion in 1954. Mr. Reinders was as- 
sociated with Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., New York investment firm, 
as a_registered representative 
specializing in mutual funds. He 
was also assistant to the manager 
of Kidder, Peabody’s Central 
Mutual Funds Department. 


With Birr & Co. 


(Special to Tee FINaANcIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
Charles O. Stewart is now with 
Birr & Co., Inc., members of the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 


Three With ] sndhora 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Frank 
J. Clough, David B. Holland and 
Glenn O. Rui have joined the 
staff of Irving Lundborg & Co., 
510 Sansome Street, members of 
the New York and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges. 


McDonnell! Staff 
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Erik C. Reinders 


Joins 
Srecia NCIAt. CHRONICI 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—James 
J. Curtis has joined the staff of 
McDonnell & Co.. Incorporated, 
Russ Building. 


With Reynolds & Co. 


(Special to THe FinaNncraL CHRONICLE 

SAN MATEO, Calif—Robert W 
Boyd is now affiliated with Reyn- 
Olds & Co., 11 East Fifth Avenue. 
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Our Reporter on 
Governments 


BY JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 











The capital market continues to 
remain firm as far as prices are 
concerned and part of this can be 
attributed to a lighter bidding 
schedule, mainly in the corporate 
area, and partly to the larger sup- 
ply of funds which are seeking an 
outlet in fixed income bearing 
obligations. This betterment in 
the action of corporate and tax- 
exempt bonds has not so far had 
very much of an influence on 
longer-term Governments since 
these issues have been on the 
uncertain side. However, it seems 
as though there should be a re- 
vival of the expanding institu- 
tional interest which has been 
developing in these obligations. 

Short-term Government issues 
are the favorites in the money 
market and they will most likely 
continue to be, even though an 
advancing yield would not be un- 
expected in these securities. The 
Government, in the opinion of 
most money market experts, will 
continue to use near-term issues 
to meet new money needs and for 
refunding purposes. 


Long Bonds Continue in Demand 


The demand for long-term 
bonds by institutional investors 
continues to expand because it is 
evident that the flow of funds into 
interest bearing obligations is still 
on the ample side. The yield that 
is obtainable in bonds is much 
better than the return which is 
available in common stocks and, 
from the standpoint of the insti- 
tutional investor, this is the cur- 
rent attraction, which is respon- 
sible for the purchases that are 
being made in the senior securi- 
ties. 


The need to hedge against the 
forces of inflation is not in the 
active stages for the foreseeable 
future and this is bringing more 
buyers into the kond market, with 
the corporate and tax-exempt ob- 
ligations getting more of the funds 
which are being put to work in 
income bearing issues than the 
Government securities. Nonethe- 
less, there is a fairly steady de- 
mand for the intermediate and 
long-term Treasuries in spite of 
the more favorable yield which 
can be obtained in non-Federal 
bonds, 


Equity Money in Short-Terms 


On the other hand, there is no 
let-up in the demand for the most 
liquid Government obligations 
since there is a very sizable 
amount of money being put to 
work in these securities because 
of the uncertainties that are over- 
hanging the economic picture. It 
is evident that there will be shifts 
in investment programs as the 
policies of the incoming Congress 
and the new Administration begin 
to unfold. In the interim, funds 
that would most generally be in- 
vested in equities are being put 
temporarily into Treasury bills. 
And the recent enlargement in 
the weekly offerings of the most 
liquid Government securities will 
help to take care of this demand 
while at the same time the Treas- 
ury will be picking up needed 
new money. The use of weekly 
Treasury bills to raise new funds 
for the Government will also tend 
to take money out of the near- 
term market and thus prevent 
these rates from going down so 
sharply that it would depress them 
to levels which would again mean 
a sharp outflow of funds to other 
world money centers where the 
yield is better. 


No Long Treasury Issues 
It apears as though the Gov- 
ernment, in its raising of new 
money and refundings, will, for 
the time being, make use mainly 


of the short-term sector and in 
this way will continue the policy 
which has been in operation. Un- 
til conditions are favorable for 
such an operation, there are not 
likely to be any more than token 
amounts obtained in the capital 
area of the Treasury market. The 
size of the deficit will dictate the 
amount of new money that will 
have to be obtained but, at the 
present time, this appears to be a 
rather nebulous figure. However, 
there seems to be pretty general 
agreement that there will be a 
deficit in the current fiscal period 
ending June 30. 


Buying of Intermediates 


Some commercial banks, ac- 
cording to advices, have been 
making purchases in modest 
amounts of selected intermediate- 
term issues in addition to the com- 


mitments which are being made 
in long Treasury bills. These in- 
stitutions are mainly in the out- 
of-town areas, although there 
have been some cases in which 
these same kind of commitments 
are being made by the large 
money center banks. The loan 
trend of the large commercial 
banks is being watched very 
closely since the way it goes will 
have a very important bearing on 
the money market. 


Straus, Blosser Branch 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Straus, Blosser 
& McDowell, member firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other principal exchanges, has 
announced the opening of their 
new Hyde Park office, 1530 East 
55th Street, under the direction 


of Eugene Heriot Dibble, III. Mr. 


Dibble will be assisted in his new 
duties by Samuel J. Alex, regis- 
tered representative. 

Mr. Dibble has been affiliated 
with Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
since 1954. 

Mr. Alex has been a registered 
representative in the main office 
in Chicago. 


With Reinholdt, Gardner 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—John W. Liddell 
has joined the staff of Reinholdt 
& Gardner, 400 Locust Street, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


Joins Black Staff 


PORTLAND, Oreg. — John H. 
Nolan has been added to the staff 
of Black & Co., Inc., American 
Bank Building. 
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The Security 
I Like Best 


Continued from page 2 


in earnings takes place. In addi- 
tion, the company has purchased 
about 45,000 shares of its own 
stock in_the open market to be 
held as Treasury stock for acqui- 
sitions as well as employee bo- 
nuses. 

While fiscal 1961 earnings will 
be adversely affected by tooling 
expenses at the Kentucky plant, it 
seems likely that a good level of 
economic activity in fiscal 1962 


will see Dura’s earnings again on 
the rise, with the record earn- 
ings of 1959 certainly an attain- 
able goal. 
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Was Dollar Faith Lacking 
Under Gold Redeemability? 


By Felix Edgar Wormser, Consulting Mining Engineer, New York 
City; Former Assistant Secretary of the Interior; Director, v.s 
Chamber of Commerce; Former Vice-President, St. Joseph Lead 
Company; Consultant to Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy 


Mining industrialist finds in the President's recent extension of the 
ban against owning gold to holdings abroad by U. S. citizens con- 
firmatory evidence that our irredeemable currency has not worked 


out to the money managers’ satisfaction. 


Mr. Wormser avers this 


illustrates the preposterous contention that an irredeemable dollar 

is better than one which is redeemable into gold. One of the possible 

eonsequences of this mentioned is that it might lead to “bootleg 

gold” beyond our borders. The writer exposes inconsistencies said 

to be found in arguments against a redeemable gold standard and 

criticizes, also, proposals to do away with statutory gold reserves 
as the way to instill confidence in our dollar. 


The American people are entitled 
to the finest currency that man- 
kind can devise. They do not have 
it today. They have a currency 
which they 
e¢annost 
redeem in 
gold—an 
irredeemable 
paper cur- 
rency. Since 
when, in 
recorded 
history, has 
an irredeem- 
able paper 
money proven 
superior to a 
redeemable 
currency? 
Obviously, if 
we had a 
choice, say, of a ten dollar Fed- 
eral Reserve note redeemable in 
gold and one redeemable only in 
more paper, we would select the 
former. Indeed, one does not have 
to be a monetary expert to dis- 
tinguish money with integrity 
from money without that essen- 
tial quality. The French peasant 
is notorious for hoarding gold as 
a protection against a deteriorating 
franc. Likewise, Asiatic hordes 
love their silver. 


The dictionary tells us_ that 
integrity means uprightness of 
character, soundness. We are in- 
formed by our government offi- 
cials, by bankers, insurance com- 
panies, and in advertisements 
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that we must have a sound dollar 
which ordinarily is not defined— 
at least in any defensible manner. 
{ presume they mean a dollar 
which will buy as much tomorrow 
as it will today. They never, so 
far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, refer to the desirability of 
restoring the redeemability of 
our currency in gold—the ulti- 
mate test of monetary soundness. 
They rely on monetary manage- 
ment despite the sorry record of 
the money managers with a 
“sound” dollar over the past 25 
years which has seen their “sound” 
dollar lose 58% of its purchasing 
power since 1939. Incidentally I 
do not think the integrity of the 
dollar is strengthened when Fed- 
eral Reserve notes carry inscrip- 
tions on their faces stating that 
they are redeemable in lawful 
money when we know they are 
only redeemable in more paper, 
or in silver dollars monetized at 
$1.29 per ounce with the market 
price for silver at 91 cents. 

It might be amusing if it were 
not so tragic to see the manner 
in which nations, many bankers, 
and others imbued with the idea 
of a governmentally managed 
currency, have tried to wriggle 
out of the influence of gold. Even 
though they have applauded the 
outlawing of the precious metal 
by their government. and have 


tried thereby, to get away from 
its influence, gold is still there to 
plague them one way or another. 
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Rather than employ gold, they ap- 
parently rely on the good sense of 
their fellow Americans to demand 
less of their government in the 
way of spending — a balanced 
budget a slim reed to lean 
against, for alas the pressure on 
government is insatiable. 


Legislators attain office rather 
readily nowadays on extravagant 
promises to the electorate. They 
find it ever so much easier to 
retain office by encouraging the 
government to go in debt to pay 
for their elaborate programs 
rather than to vote for higher 
taxes. The pressure on our gov- 
ernment for more spending is 
enormous, as anyone who accepts 
high office in Washington soon 
finds out. Hence, those who 
count on a reversal of the trend of 
the last 25 years, and a_ sharp 
restraint on public expenditures, 
are apt to be disappointed. It is 
just here that the power of the 
purse, if it were restored to the 
people by making our currency 
redeemable in gold, would be 
salutary in its effect on govern- 
ment spending. 


Foreigners are acutely conscious 
of our dollar predicament. There 
is evidence of a growing lack of 
confidence in the dollar abroad. 
Domestically, however, the mass 
of our fellow citizens seem little 
concerned about this development. 
Why should they? After all, 
haven’t we had the greatest pros- 
perity the nation has ever seen? 
The dollar still pays taxes, rent, 
and for groceries. True, the dollar 
does not go as far as it did a 
few years ago, but that has been 
offset largely by the upward 
climb in wages that has taken 
place year after year. So why 
worry? Our government leaders 
tell us we have the soundest kind 
of dollar and they intend to keep 
it so. Is this true with the U. S. 
dollar at a discount in various 
markets? 


What Is Fundamentally Wrong? 


But something is fundamentally 
wrong and has been wrong for 
years. Conscientious trustees of 
funds for churches, schools, and 
estates are evidently not too sure 
that the dollar will maintain its 
purchasing power. They have in- 
vested heavily in common stocks 
and tangible property rather than 
in long-term government bonds. 
This does not denote confidence 
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in the dollar. It is more apt to be 
disillusionment in respect to the 
promises of their government. 
Could it be that some future gov- 
ernment may repudiate its word? 
Many of us remember vividly the 
shock our government gave us 28 
years ago when it dishonored its 
obligation to redeem its nongold 
currency in gold. In 1933 the U. S. 
Government compelled all its 
citizens to surrender their gold 
and gold certificates to the Treas- 
ury.1 On Jan. 31, 1934, the Presi- 
dent changed the value of the 
dollar in gold by making an ounce 
of gold worth $35 rather than 
$20.67, much to the happiness of 
the gold miners but not to be 
serenity of those who had been 
promised by their government to 
be paid off in gold of the same 
weight and fineness as when the 
nongold currency and gold bonds 
were issued. Instead of gold, they 


received paper dollars with a 
sharply diminshed purchasing 
power abroad in terms of gold. 


This was known as devaluation, 
a term which cloaked coin-clibd- 
ping with a respectability it did 
not merit, for it is just as dis- 
honorable as coin-clipping. 

By devaluing the dollar the 
government made a profit of av- 
proximately $2,800,000,000 — a 
profit withheld from the _ gold- 
holding citizen. It seems _ in- 
credible, but nevertheless true, 
that our government in the inter- 
vening years has not restored the 
precious property right of the 
people to own gold coins or 
bullion. Canadians, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, and many 
other nationalities can own gold, 
but we Americans are denied that 
privilege by our government with 
some exceptions. Why? We shall 
refer to that in a moment. 


The fact is that the American 
citizen was subjected in 1933-1934 
to a devaluation of his standard 
dollar—the first of any impor- 
tance since 1792. History records 
at the time of suspension of 
redemption the brave words of 
Senator Carter Glass saying to 
his President: “This great govern- 
ment, strong in gold is breaking 
its promises to pay gold to widows 
and orphans to whom it has sold 
government bonds with a pledge 
to pay gold of the present stand- 
ard of value. ... It is dishonor, 
sir.” History also records the 
words of the distinguished blind 
Senator Gore of Oklahoma who, 
when asked by President Roose- 
velt what he thought of the Joint 
Congressional Resolution of June 
5, 1933, abrogating the gold pay- 
ment clause in existing govern- 
mental and private obligations, 
said: “Why that’s plain stealing, 
isn’t it, Mr. President?” 

Should anyone forget these 
episodes in our history? I am 
convinced that the foreigner has 
not, and that the suspension and 
devaluation of 1933-1934 provide 
one reason why he fears another 
devaluation in the United States 
and does not propose to be caught 
cff guard again as in 1933. 


Inconsistent Arguments 


I wish that economists, bank 
letter writers, newspaper com- 
mentators, authors, and others 


would use the term coin-clipping 
whenever they refer to currency 
devaluation. The public would 
grasp the significance of the move 
so much more easily. Monetary 
matters are confusing enough to 


the masses, but the masses will 
ultimately have to approve of 
Congressional acts designed to 


give them genuinely sound money, 
that is to say, paper money re- 
deemable at will in gold. 

A few years ago when the sug- 
gestion was made that the time 
was ripe to restore the redeem- 
ability of our paper currency in 





1 Holding of gold by Americans must 
end by June 1, 1961, according to a de- 
cree signed by Pres. Eisenhower on Jan. 
14, 1961. Now U. S. citizens cannot own 
gold outside the country any more than 
they could own it inside the cnuntrv. 
Dr. Paul Einzig, this Chronicle’s London 
corresnondent, had suggested the move 
several months ago.—ED. NOTE. 


gold, the argument was advanced 
that to do so would be most em- 
barrassing to our European friends 
and allies. They were just getting 
on their financial feet again and 
experiencing balance of  pay- 
ment difficulties. They were 
expected to get their houses 
in order first. Then we could 
return to gold. Oddly enough, 
now the shoe is on the other foot. 
It is we who are experiencing 
balance of payment trouble. Stil] 
no return to redemption. A new 
reason for not restoring redeem- 
ability appears. We are informed 
that the U. S. dollar is the world’s 
major reserve currency and the 
foreign nations have come to rely 
upon it as equivalent to gold. It 
follows, so we are told, that our 
own gold hoard must continue to 
be centralized and not be sub- 
jected to any possible domestic 
withdrawal by Americans. (But 
this arrangement has not stopped 
the withdrawal by foreign central 
banks and governments.) More- 
over, we are told that internal 
convertibility of our currency in 
gold would not assure confidence 
in our monetary system. This can 
only be achieved, so they say, by 
the continued’ application of 
sound and tested fiscal, monetary, 
and debt management policies.” 
The word “sound” has lost its real 
meaning. Presumably this means 
mainly a balanced budget, less 
Federal spending. The outcome of 
the last election would seem to 
suggest that these needed reforms 
cannot be counted upon. 


The sad truth is that both 
political parties have accepted the 
doctrine of a managed monetary 
system divorced from any pos- 
sible control by the _ people 
through the discipline of currency 
redeemability in gold. One can 
only regretfully conclude that, 
considering the likelihood of little, 
if any, curtailment of Federal 
spending, and, in fact, the prob- 
ability that there may be more 
with no offsetting tax increase, 
we may be in for more public 
debt monetization, which may 
mean more inflation. 


Problem Facing Money Managers 


Our balance of payments prob- 
lem tied in, as it is, with the loss 
of gold from the Treasury and the 
consequent lowering of the gold 
reserve behind our currency, has 
brought the gold question to pub- 
lic attention in a striking manner. 
Many people can be expected to 
study the subject intensively, for 
much is at stake. This is all to the 
good. They should learn that not 
only has our gold reserve declined 
from $24,691,000,000 in 1949 to 
$17,670,000,000, Jan. 4, 1961, but, 
in addition, the amount of gold 
earmarked for foreign holders and 
in the custody of the Federal Re- 
serve, now amounts to over $11,- 
60C,000,000. A dozen years ago it 
was less than half that sum. Is 
this not an indication of appre- 
hension abroad over our future 
monetary policies? Obviously, if 
there is to be any coin-clipping 
by our government, the foreigners 
are going to reap as much of the 
paper profit as they can on the 
gold claims they possess here. B} 
earmarking a lot of it, they count 
on profiting handsomely; but at 
the same time they adversely af- 
fect our gold reserve. Our money 
managers can do much to control 
monetary practices in the United 
States, but their power extends 
only to our citizens. This is one 
of the frustrations confronting our 
money managers. 


Although we have been given 
assurance by both political parties 
that the dollar will not be 
“clipped” again, perhaps the best 
reassurance is to be found in the 
fact that an act of Congress would 
be required for another clipping 
Presumably much debate could be 
expected. It is doubtful that power 
is likely to be delegated to the 
President as in 1933-1934. It is to 
be hoped that the futility of 
devaluation, or coin-clipping, w:!! 
become clear to the America” 
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people. In any event, the citizen 
may not be caught off guard as 
easily as in the 1930’s and should, 
consequently, have a better oppor- 
tunity to protect himself and his 
family than was the case then. 
Indeed, the now illegal specu- 
lative profit possibilities through 
devaluation are almost irresistible 
as was the case prior to Jan. 14, 
1961 — when the President ex- 
panded the gold purchase and 
ownership ban to gold owned 
abroad by United States citizens 
and corporations. Nevertheless, 
some Americans may — as in the 
past—continue to purchase goid 
in Canada, Switzerland, and else- 
where ingeniously and _ illegally 
from banks and brokers with only 
a 5% margin, as gold is the high- 
est type of security. Banks charge 
only the prime rate of interest 
on the balance. The speculative 
profit on even a modest venture 
can be relatively large and the 
prospect of loss relatively small. 
No doubt this is the reason why 
one distinguished New York 
banker had suggested that Con- 
gress pass a law denying citizens 
the right to buy or hold gold 
abroad as well as in the United 
States. The President vromulga- 
tion of the ban on holding gold 
abrcad is confirmation, if any 
were needed, that domestic con- 
trol cf gold and the irredeem- 
ability of our paver currency 
have not worked well in attempt- 
ing to achieve the objective of 
the money managers, and that 
therefore, more government con- 
trol is required. This is also an 
excellent illustration of the old 
story that when one government 
interference with a free market 
does not operate as its advocates 


intended, another is added to 
tighten it up, and so on ad 
infinitum. The prohibition of gold 


ownership abroad, like another 
kind of prohibition we Americans 
hyve experienced, may create 
“bootleg” gold. At any rate, the 
proposal would seem to be unwise, 
smpractical, and possibly unen- 
forceable. 

The astute foreig~er is probably 
observing carefully the philosovhy 
of the new Administration in 
respect to low interest rates. How 
can he have his confidence in the 
dollar upheld when he _ notes 
statements in high political quar- 
ters that interest rates are too 
high, they must come down? Just 
how high is too high? Apparently 
money lenders are expected to 
sacrifice a return on their loans 
through government force so that 
borrowers can procure cheaper 


funds. Why should the govern- 
ment favor a borrower over a 
lender? 


This author feels sorry for the 
millions of humble workers with 
modest savings accounts who may 
now anticivate smaller interest 
payments. Inflation has been rob- 
bing them by its subtle methods. 
Savers deserve better treatment 
than they are receiving. Since 
savings banks in New Yer are 
extensively advertising offers to 
give away table lamps, thermos 
bottles, fruit cake, suitcases, foun- 
tain pens, and other items to those 
who will open savings accounts as 
low in some instances as $50, and 
agree to hold them a year, pos- 
sibly the saver is being provided 
with one means whereby he can 
partly defeat the inroad of infla- 
tion on his savings account. 

He has been told by some dis- 
tinguished professors that the 
nation must have a small amount 
of inflation each year to be pros- 
perous, sav, 2 or 3% per annum. 
This degree of inflation almost 
offsets the interest the saver may 
expect to receive on his savings 
account. Therefore, at the end of 
the year he may be just about 
even with the game inscfar as 
interest is concerned. But, if at the 
end of the year he transfers his 
$50 saving; account in Bank A 
with its thermos bottle to Bank B 
offering, sav, a fountain pen, he 
may accumulate enough tangible 
property to compensate him in 


part for the inflationary impair- 
ment of his capital! Variations on 
the theme may occur to those 
readers who are resourceful in 
protecting their property against 
a depreciating currency. 

The gold question simply will 
not disappear. Planners, fascinated 
with the imagined power of 
centralized government to create 
a society which will be able to 
tell the citizen how he shall live 
and be happy (?), how he shall 
spend his earnings, and how the 
government will shelter him from 
many of life’s hazards, resent the 
discipline of gold. We might ob- 
serve, too, gold and redeemable 
currency do not figure in the 
schemes of the socialists of com- 
munists. 


Much more than the gold ques- 
tion is at stake. Human liberty 
under which the United States 
has grown preeminent in the 
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world is the paramount issue. 
Restoration of the property right 
to own gold and restoration of the 
redeemability of our paper money 
in gold involve moral principles 
that are basic in the great struggle 
between forces that seek to en- 
slave us and those that represent 
freedom. If our conduct is not 
exemplary especially in monetary 
affairs, how can we reasonably 
expect the rest of the free world 
to follow us? 

I conclude where I began. I do 
not believe that we Americans 
have the finest currency that the 
wisdom and experience of man- 
kind have evolved over centuries 
of monetary history. It seems pre- 
posterous to contend, as some 
persons apparently do, that a 
paper dollar irredeemable in 


gold is better than one that is 
redeemable; or that a currency 
requiring the denial of a property 


right possesses integrity; or that 
a currency selling at times at a 
discount internationally is sound; 
or that a dollar which has lost 
purchasing power steadily since 
it became irredeemable is sound; 
or that proposals to do away with 
any statutory gold reserve instill 
confidence in the integrity of our 
currency; or last, but not least, 
that ‘coin-clipping” is the way 
out of our trouble. On the con- 
trary, we might reflect that dur- 
ing the long period of years in 
which the dollar was readily con- 
vertible into gold, the shocking 
and really embarrassing comment 
nowadays about lack of con- 
fidence in the dollar never arose. 


Harding Tulloch Adds 


BOSTON, Mass.—I. Nicholas Law- 
ton has been added to the staff 
cf Harding Tulloch & Co., 50 
State Street. 
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Eli Ballan V.-P. 
Of V. K. Osborne 


Fli Ballan, for the past year asso- 
ciated with V. K. Osborne & Sons, 
Inc., member of the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange, has been elected 
Vice-President in charge of New 
York operations. Mr. Ballin makes 
his headquarters at the New York 
office, 111 Broadway. 


With Dempsey-Tegeler 
(Special to THE FINMNCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN DIEGO, Calif. — Heber 
Player has become associated with 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 239 A 
Street. He was formerly with 
Woolrych, Currier & Carlsen, Inc. 

and J. A. Overton & Co. 
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Cash and Due from Banks ‘ 
United States Government Securities 
Other Securities 


LIABILITIES AND 


including deposits of $14,392,258.17 of the Treasurer, State of Michigan, 


RCES 


ee 4 $ 467,221,615.09 
569,506,836.05 
229,280,718.13 


$659, 105,436.04 
ey 138,221,344.83 





10,488,954.57 


797,326,780.87 


17,060,845.64 


4,200,000.00 
2,879,267.61 





$2,097,965,017.96 








CAPITAL FUNDS 














Commercial Deposits $1,100,352,261.382 
Savings and Time Deposits ; 463,021,509.76 
Deposits of United States Government . ; 108,887 ,327.78 
Other Public Deposits , 76,650,783.70 
Deposits of Banks . ‘ 154,982,919.23 
Total Deposits .. F ‘ $1,903,894,801.79 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit : 2,879,267.61 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities . 25,701,336.01 
Capital Funds: ; 
Common Stock ($12.50 par — . . . $$ 40,000,000.00 
Surplus ; 100,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . ‘ 25,489,612.55 165,489,612.55 
$2,097,965,017.96 
United States Government Securities carried at $237,288,267.02 in the foregoing statement are pledged to secure public deposits, 
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Eisenhower's Final Budget 
Assumes Business Upturn 


Budget for fiscal yoar 1982 calls for $2 billion hike in Federal spend- 
ing and is premised on a quick business turnabout, continuation of 
postponed scheduled tax cuts in corporate profits and other items, 
tax increases on gascline and jet fuel, postal rates, and a rise in 
revenue by $3.3 billion. The latter is expoctad to provide a $1,468,000 
surplus for the $89.9 billion budget. Certain reforms in the structure 
and organization of government are suggested; welfare spending 
planned would reach $4 billion for the first tim>; tamporary incrzase 
in debt limit is foreseen; housing would receive silight!y less funds; 
repeal. of 41/,% interest rate ceiling is called for; Congress is advised 
to shun “Governmant by cradit cards” and, in effect challenged 
tomorrow's Presid2nt to hold the line cn the “spending issue.” 


The following excerpts are from 
President Eisenhower’s Budget 
Message presented to Congress 
on January 16: 


To the Congress of the United 
States: 


For the fiscal year 1962 I send 
you budget ard legislative pro- 
posals which will meet the es- 
sential domestic needs of the 
Nation, pro- 
vide for the 
national de- 
fense, and at 
the same time 
preserve the 
integrity and 


strength of 
our Federal 
Government’s 
finances. 
With this 
Dpudget, tf 
leave to the 


new Adminis- 
tration and the 
Congress 4 
progressive 
and workable financial plan 
which recognizes national priori- 
ties and waich reflects my con- 


Pres. Eisenhower 


fidence in the strength of our 
economy now and in the years 
to come. 


A budget surplus was achieved 
in the fiscal year which ended on 





fiscal year 1951. The recommen- 
dations in this budget provide for 
still another balanced budget, 
with a surplus, in fiscal year 1962. 
The achievement of balanced 
budgets this year and in the com- 
ing fiscal year will help foster 
noninflationary prosperity at 
home and strengthen confidence 
in the dollar abroad. 

Despite the persistence of hard- 
ship in some local areas, economic 
activity continues at a high level. 
It is imperative for the extension 
of economic growth at a high an‘ 
sustainable rate that the budget 
be kept balanced and that we act 
responsibly in financial matters. 


For 1962 the budget estimates 
reflect expected gains in the na- 
tional economy and provide for 
carrying programs forward in an 
efficient and orderly manner. The 
estimates also reflect, as in previ- 
ous years, the budgetary effects 
of proposed changes in legislation, 
including the cost of certain new’ 
programs. Most of the legislative 


proposals have been previously 
recommended. I again urge their 
enactment. 


In total and in its parts, this 
budget enbodies a sensible and 
forward-looking plan of action for 
the Government. In brief, it pro- 
vices for: 
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creased strength in other free 
world forces; 

(3) Advancing activities impor- 
tant to economic growth and 


comestic welfare; 

(3) Continuing assistance to the 
less-developed nations of the 
world whose peoples are striving 
to improve their standards of 
living; 

(4) Increasing support for sci- 
entific activities in outer space; 

(5) Achieving savings by mak- 
ing desirable modificat.ons in 
existing programs and by c-arg- 
ing users the costs of special 
benefits received by them; and 

(6) Continuing present tax 
rates to maintain the revenues 
needed for a sound fiscal plan. 

The policies and proposals in 
this budget wilt enable us to me2t 
fully our national and interna- 
tional responsibilities and to pro- 
mote real and sustainable national 
progress. 


General Budget Policy 

This budget, like each of the 
seven which 1 have previously 
sent to the Congress, reflects. the 
conviction that military strength 
and domestic edvancement must 
be based on a sound econony, 
and that fiscal integrity is essen- 
tial to the responsible concuct of 
governmental affairs. A surplus 
in good times, as provided in this 
budget helps make up the deficits 
which inevitably occur during 
periods of recession. To ignore 
these princivles is to undermine 
our strength as a Nation throug> 
deficits, unmanageable cebt, and 
the resulting inflation and cheap- 
ening of our currency. 

An eight-year effort has been 
made by this Administration to 
stabilize the purchasing power of 
the dollar. This effort, which was 
a necesssary undertaking in view 
of the heavy depreciation of tve 
dollar’s purchasing power follow- 
ing World War II, has had a large 
measure of success, but the prob- 
lem of maintaining reasonable 
price stability will require close 
and continuing attention in the 











June 30, 1960. A narrowly bal- (1) Increasing our own military future. ; 
anced budget is anticipated for capabilities and promoting in- _ QUF national economy is strong 
and our national welfare con- 
BUDGET TOTALS tinues to advance. Despite a 
(Fiscal years, in billions) leveling out in economic activity 
Raat ‘ee anes during the latter part of the 
Pi Estimate Estimate Calendar year just ended, the total 
Buc get receipts ____________ $77.8 $79.0 $82.3 market value of all goods and 
Budget expenditures _____ 7 76.5 78.9 80.9 services produced in our country 
entieletetls epee iene in. the calendar year 1960 in- 
Budget, surplus (available for creased by approximately $20 bil- 
debt retirement)________.. 1.2 d 1.5 lion over the preceding year and 
Siislaiaadies — eusigaiens crossed the = half-trillion-dollar 
New obligational authority ____ 79.6 @2.1 80.9 mark for the first time in our his- 
acacia aaa pier tory. Personal incomes increased 
Public debt at end of year____ _ 286.3 284.9 283.4 more than 5% over 1929, the pre- 
NOTE—Reeeipts and expenditures on new basis, which eliminates interfund vious record high. The Economic 
transactions amounting to $0.7 billion for each of the 3 years shown. Continued on page 106 
This announcement is neither an offer to sell nov a solicitation af a fer to buy any of this Stack 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus 
Janua 17, 1961 











150,000 Shares 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 


Common Stock 


Price $6.375 per Share 


Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. 


Mason Brothers 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 





Hirsch & Co. 
Wilson, Johnson & Higgins 
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Anti-Recession Report Seeks 
Golden Mean of Fiscal Policy 


Task forc2s 


report headed by Professor 


Samue!son suggests 


fram2work and reasoning to guide new Administration’s economic 
policy commencing tomorrow. Stress is on a fiscal policy to be 
handied more skillfully than in the past to achieve surpluses during 
prosperity for cyclical budget-balancing usag> and to stop price 
inflation. Positad are first line minimal measures to incr2ase Federal 
spending by $3 to $5 billion for the current business posture, defined 
as a racession, on the assumption of an “optimistic model” of $510- 
$515 billion GNP (annual rate) for the first two quarters, and out- 
lined are more vigorous measures to be held on a standby basis, 
including a temporary porsonal incom2 tax cut, pending results of 
February-Mcrch data. Under no circumstances, though, would tho 
task group allow international balance of paymonts problem or price 
infiztion to dictate domestic unemployment, or stop militant recovery 
steps and economic growth. This does nct m2an international aspects 
of our domestic policy will be ignored. The report calls for: (1) Fed- 
eral Reserve and Treasury action to reduc? long term intorest rats 
down ralative to the short term rate, (2) effort made to reduce our 
costs and to increase productivity, and (3) oth2r measures to stop 
“price creap” without government control over wages and prices, 


Following is the full text of a 
task force revort, entitled ‘“Pros- 
pects and Policics for the 196! 
Economy,” submitted to Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy on Jan. 
The report was prepared under 
the direction of Dr. Paul A. 
Samuelson, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

I 
The Economic Outlook 


(1) Recession. Economic experts 
are generally agreed that the na- 
tion’s economy is now in a “re- 
cession.” The slide since mid-196) 
cannot be 
termed a ‘“de- 


pression” like 
tita.t. af ter 
1929, but,, so 


widespread 0 
decline in 
production 
eserves more 
than the eu- 
premism of a 
“rolling re- 
adjustment.” 
Prudent 
economic 
policy must 
face the fact 
that we go 
into 1961 with business still mov- 
ing downward. This means tiat 
unemployment, now above 6% of 
the labor force, may this winter 
rise more than seasonally. [t 
means still lower profits ahead. 
The fact of recession also has 
significant implications for the 
prospective budget. It means a 
falling off of tax receipts from 
earlier estimated levels. This re- 
cession is wiping out the pre- 
viously estimated budget surplus 
for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
Many experts now believe that 
of today it is reasonable to fore- 
cast a deficit for this fiscal year, 
assuming only expenditures al- 
ready authorized and in the ab- 
sence cf desirable new expendi- 
tures from an accelerated effort. 


Paul A. Samuelson 


as 


Recalling the experience of tre 
1957-58 recession mav be useful: 
Due largely to the impact of a 
recess'on that everyone but the 
autrorities a mitted] was then 
taking wvlace. the announcemen!? 
in early 1958 of a small fisca? 


195-9 budget surplus was actually 
followed bv a é final fiscal 1959 
budeet deficit of more than $12.- 
0C60.000.00C! Not even the ostrich 
can avert the economiz facts of 
life. He misreacs the role of con- 


fidence in ecoromic life who 
thinks that denying the obvious 
will cure the a:lments of a modern 


economy. 


No one can know exactly when 
Rte iS : Me 
this fourth vostwar recession will 


of expert on'nion and analysis of 


the economic forces making fcr 
further contraction suggest this 
probability. 

With proper actions by the 
government, the contraction in 


business can be brought to a hait 





within 1961 itself and converted 
into an upturn. Recognizing that 
many analysts hope the upturn 
may come by the middle of the 
year but recalling how subject to 
error were their rosy forecasts for 


1660, policy makers realize the 
necessity for preparing to take 


actions that might be needed if 
this fourth recession turns out to 


be a more serious One than its 
predecessors. 
(2) Chronic Slackness. In eco- 


nomics, the striking event drives 
out attention from the less-dra- 
matic but truly more fundamental 
processes. More fraught with sig- 
nificance for public policy than 
the recession itself is the vital 
fact that it has been superimposed 
upon an economy which, in the 
last few years, has been sluggish 
and tired. 

Thus, anyone who thought in 
1958 that all was well wit the 
American economy just because 
the recession of that year bot- 
tomed out early was proved to 
be wrong by the sad fact that 
our last recovery was an anemic 
one: 1959 and 1960 have been 
grievously disappointing years, as 
the period of expansion proved 
both to be sherter than earlier 
postwar recoveries and to have 
been abortive in the sense of 
never carrying us back anywhere 
near to high employment and 
high capacity levels of operations. 

This is illustrated by the strik- 
ing fact that unemployment has 
remained above 5% of the labor 
force, a most disappointing per- 
formance in comparison with 
earlier postwar recoveries and 
desirable social goals. 


If what we now faced were 
only the case of a short recession 
that was imposed on an economy 
showing healthy growth’ and 
desirable high employment pat- 
terns, then governmental poli- 
cies would have to be vastly dif- 
ferent from those called for bv 
the present outiook. But this is 
not 1949, nor 1954. 


Prudent policy now’ requires 
that we also combat the basic 
sluggishness which underlies the 
more dramatic recession. In some 
ways a recession imposed on top 
of aie disappointingly slack 
economy simplifies prudent de- 
cision making. 

Thus, certain expenditures pro- 
grams that are worthwhile for 
their own sake, but that inevi- 
tably involve a lag of some 
months before they can get going, 
can be pushed more vigorously 
in the current situation because 
of the knowledge that the extra 
stimulus they later bring is un- 
likely to impinge uvon a recovery 
that has already led us back to 
full employment. 

Tre following recommendations 
try to take careful account of the 


fact ttat the recession slide is 
only the most dramatic manifes- 
tation of the grave economic 


Continued on page 5 
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Britain’s Shortcomings 


By Paul Einzig 


Distressed hy th2 tack of plain speaking about the economic fects 


of lifa, as well es ta2 reasons for 


plain sp2aking, Dr Einzig wishes 


there wer: as much progrcss towards a hetter understanding of 
clamentary econemies as there has been in Britain’s progress since 
Worid War I. Tho writer is pained that: the overgrown automobile 


industry has superfluous workers 


when other industri:s ar2 short 


of laber, the goverament finds it easier to increase government 

spending than to maintain the investment needs of its nationalized 

industries, and labor unions accept only part of the Keynes and 
Galbraith analyses but not all. 


LONDON, Eng. — In a recent 
speech the recently - appoinicd 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, painted a gloomy 
picture of the Budgetary outlook 
for 1961-62. He foreshadowed a 
consizerable increase of expendi- 
ture as a resilt of pay increase; 
granted to government officials, 
and to tre poitice, and of the 
projected expansion of education 
facilities. It is understood that 
the Treasury is fighting hard io 
secure some reductions to offset 
at least part of these increases, 
but that it is fighting a losing 
battle. It seems that all the 
crusading in the House of Com- 
mons for stricter Parliamentary 
control of expendi-ure has not 
even succeeded in moderating the 
increase. The soenders are firmly 
in the saddle and are not likely 
to be dislodge i. 

This increase in the flood o: 
government spending’ coincide 
with the acceleration of the pac: 
of wage increases. Between them 
they are bound to dispose of the 
mild business recession, and th>2 
chances are that the pendulum 
will swing in the opposite direc- 
tion during 1961. And if the gov- 
ernment should yield to pressure 
in favor of removing its disin- 
flationary measures, the flood- 
gates would be thrown open io 
inflation. 

It seems at the moment that 
the government is reluctant to as- 
sume responsibility for the re- 
sumption of the inflationary spiral 
by terminating the credit re- 
strictions and the instalment fi- 
nane.ng restrictions. Alreaiy it 
has much to answer for, because 
of its unwillingness to apvlv io 
its own spendings, the restrictions 
it applies to the private sector of 
the economy. 

In his spcecnr Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd catagorically cenied allega- 
tions that he was only prepared 
to remove restrictions if and 
when the autonobile industry has 
dismissed a certain number of its 


workers who are now on short 


tic policy. Everybedy knows that 
the automopile industry is over- 
expanded but nobo-y dares to do 
anything about it. Everybody pre- 
tends to believe tnat its setback 
is only temporery. A removal of 
credit. restrictions w.ould of 
course, assist in the disposal of 
the growing number of unsoid 
au.omobiles, but it would noi 
basically alter the need for a 
‘permanent curtailment of this 
overgrown inaustry. As t»ings are 
a large number of workers are 
only working tree days a we:k, 
even though the:r manpower is 
needed in other industries which 
cannot affor-d to pay as high 
wages as t e automnob_le indus.vry. 
The sooner they realize that a 
good many of them can never 
be on overtime again they mav 
give up their resistance to dis- 
missals. 

All this is obvious but nobody 
dares to say so and the govern- 
ment would not dream of ceclar- 
ing it as its policy. This is one 
of the instances in which a litile 
plain speaking would go a long 
way towarc2s remedying unsound 
and untenable positions. The gov- 
ernment shoulda ceclare that, once 
the automobile industry has re- 
leased its ré@undant manpower 
instead of hoarcing it, the result- 
ing. all-round increase in produc- 
tion would justify a relaxation of 
credit restrictions. That language 
would be well uncerstood by em- 
ployers and employees alike. 

Plain speaking would pay also 
in respect of the investment pro- 
grammes of nationalized indus- 
tries, and cavital expenditure by 
the government in general. There 
has been much criticism of the 
practice that whenever it becomes 
imperative to cut down some- 
where the government takes the 
fine of least resistance by cutting 
down on such investment exvendi- 
ture. It is certainly easier than to 
cut down current government 
spending, or to enforce wage cuts 
or even to call a halt to wage in- 
flation. But it is causing growing 
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time. It is a great pity that the T° ee Swing, Se Oe mace 
: Bi 5 quacy of capital investment in 
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government does not in fact Britain compared with many 
pursue such a sensible and realis- other countries. 
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Cash and Due frem Banks 
Uniied States Bonds_- 

State and Municipal Bends 
Other Bonds and Securiiies 
Leans and D’sceunts . 
Buildings and Equipment 


Other Reseources 
TOTAL. 


E. t- 2-89 
Capital Steck ($25.00 Par Value) 
Surplus 
Undivided Prefits 


T-tal Capital Funds 


Liability Under Acceptances 
DEPOSITS: 


U. S. Government 
Other Liabilities 





Celi Cl Zn TE, CS eit 


Statement as of December 31, 1969 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


R25 OU. RC ES 


Custcemers’ Liability Under Acceptances 
Inceme Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 


Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes, Etc. 


*Ccmmercial, Bank and Savings 


TOTAL £382.463.134.35 
Includes $7,.458.044.18 of trust money on deposit in the Banking Depart- 
ment, which under the provisions of the Banking Law of tiie Siate of Ohio, 
Section 1107.12 is a preferred claim against the assets of te bank. 


$ 99,351,841.42 
80,423,001.24 
10,472,608.92 
2,836,910.78 
182,231,424.82 
4,°54,669 66 
297,867.21 
1,495,949.05 
803,861.25 





£3°32.467.134.35 








at 2 re s 
$12,500,000.00 
17,500,000.00 
3,397 ,536.71 





$ 33,397,536.71 
5,131,994.91 
207,867.21 


331,908,503.15 
11,803,607.29 
11,625.08 
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It is for the government to 
make it plain that unless trad2 
unions restrain taeir excessive 
wage demands there can be no 
railway modernization. no schools. 
no hosp tals, no roads, no hous- 
ing estates. Capital expenditure 
in the public sector of the 
economy should be linked to an 
inverted wage index. Each time 
there is an excessive increase in 
wages the government sould an- 
nounce that “in consequence of 
an additional £50 million of un- 
earnei incomes to the engineering 
and shipbuilding unions, the in- 
vestment programs, of the pub ic 
sector have to be curtailed by £59 
million.” Since the unions ins’st 


on securing more money for 
television sets and beer and 


tcbacco, educational facilities. his- 
pital accommodation, etc., invest- 
ment programmes have to be in- 
creased at a slower pace. This 
is the language that would be 
unders:ood. 


It is most unfortunate that, 
whatever progress has been made 


since the war, there has been no 
progress towards a better under- 
stanaing of elementary economics, 
or even of simple arithmatic. The 
general public has remained in 
blissful ignorance of the fact that 
if more is spent on everything 
the sum total of it is inflation, 
unless procuction increases will 
at least correspond in extent. Re- 
strictive practices by trade unions, 
resistance to automation, resis- 
tance to releasing reanundant man- 
power, shortening of the working 
week and frequent strikes effec- 
tively handicap tne increase of 
productivity. But the unions could 
not care less. All they want is 
higher wages, and never mind 
what effect in satisfaction of their 
demand produces. Yet they are 
indignant about the indaequacy 
of capital investment by both the 


public sector and the private sec- 
tor of the economy. They refuse 
to see that if, as a result of wage 
increases, more is consumed, 
while as a result of restrictive 
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practices, etc., production is kent 
down, there is not enough avai!- 
able for reinvestment in industry 
and in publie services. 

Of course, the stock answer ta 
this argument is that inerease of 
capital investment should come 
from a higher taxation of higser 
incomes. Although they are 
Keynesians regarding their ad- 
vocating of credit expansion, they 
conveniently forget the elemen- 
tary Keynesian principle that a 
larger proportion of higher in- 
comes is saved, so that increased 
taxation of higher incomes mea.-:s 
less available for non-inflationary 
investment. And although they 
are enthusiastic Galbraithites they 


conveniently forget Professor 
Galbraith’s contemptuous refer- 
ence to the old-fashioned emo- 
tional equalitarianism of the 
British labor movement. As in 
the story about the curate and 
the egg, they like Keynes and 
Galbraith in parts. 





RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 





Commercial Bank 


of North America 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1960 








U. S. Government Obligations............ 





Federal Agency Issues 


Loans and Discounts 


Other Bonds and Securitieg................. 














Customers’ Liability 
for Letters of Credit 


Bank Building Owned 


Real Estate Mortgages... 


AND ACCEPTANCE csacesssssseernseenssene 








Furniture, Fixtures 
and Improvements 





Other Resources . 


Accrued Interest Receivable ............ 





FRANCIS ARIOWITSCH 
Anglo-American Fur 
Merchants Corporation 

R. HAROLD BACH 
Executive Vice President 
NAT BASS 

President, American 
Pressbeard Company, Inc. 
HENRY L. BONIS 
President, Bonis Bros. Fur 
Machinery Corporation 
JOSEPH F. CARLINO 
Attorney 


HERBERT J. DEITZ 


RUBIN ECKSTEIN 

Vice President 

ALVIN C. EURICH 
Director, Fund for the 
Advancement of Education 
of the Ford Foundation 


Cole, Grimes, Friedman & Deitz 











LIABILITIES 
33,556,441.70 Deposits $170,992,796.34 
$ 45.836 287 42 Unearned Discount .. oo 1,370,854.57 
achiet ig ates aE Letters of Credit & Acceptance Liability..  1,576,026.55 
375,000.00 Dividend Payable 223,982.40 
pra oe 10,136,584.51 Other Liabilities 817,268.87 
ihe 98,398,951.83 Reserve for Taxes 
1.581.354 10 and Interest 1,452,556.53 
sialic wy ee Reserve for . 
Possible Loan Losses* 2,619,099.30 
Capital Funds: 
smn 1,576,026.55 Capital StOCK ecumoomm$2,799,780.00 
41,207.97 Stock Dividend Payable 
January 3, 1961.............. 69,995.00 
1,301,923.62 Income Debentures............ 3,750,060.00 
Surplus and Undivided 
vn 546,098.28 POPES. vececnomen 6,433,586,78 
390,389.16 RESEFVES crsuonnncesneumnnne 1,624,318.80 14,687,680.58 
$193,740,265.14 $193,740,265.14 
*No losses adversely affecting this reserve are known to exist. 
Directors 





JERRY FINKELSTEIN 
President, Tex McCrary, Inc. 
AARON J. FURMAN 
Investments 

ABRAHAM GEVIRTZ 
Real Estate 

LOUIS E. GOLDSTEIN 
Vice Chairman of the Board 
JACK J. HOLLAND 
President, Simon Holland 

& Son, Inc. 

MARTIN KANE 
Investments 

EUGENE J. KEOGH 
Halpin, Keogh & St. John 
JACOB LEICHTMAN 
President 

GEORGE L. LIVINGSTON 
Livingston, Livingston 

& Harris 


Honorary Directors 














SETH MARRUS 
Superior Mercantile and 
Manufacturing Company 


WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER 
President, W. L. Pfeiffer Co., Inc. 


WILLIAM ROSENBLATT 


Investments 


CHARLES D. RUNYAN 


Senior Vice President 


RUDOLF G. SONNEBORN 
President, Sonreborn Chemical 
and Refining Company 

D. MALLORY STEPHENS ~ 
Chairman of the Board 
JEROME I. UDELL 


Chairman of the Board, 
Vax Udell Sons & Co., Inc. 
LOUIS WEINSTEIN 


Senior Vice President 





CHARLES EVANS 
President, Adjusta Company 


MANHATTAN 


318 Grand Street 





116 Fifth Avenue « 1400 Broadway 
528 Broadway « 115 Broadway 


CHANNING H. TOBIAS 
Retired 





Offices 


BRONX 
352 East 149th Street 


QUEENS 


99-01 Queens Boulevard * Forest Hills 


14-15 122nd Street, College Point 


Vember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


1574 Pitkin Avenue * 815 Broadway 


RALPH WEIN 
Retired 


BROOKLYN 


781 Eastern Parkway 
465 Kings Highway 
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TAX-EXEMPT BOND MARKET 


BY DONALD D. MACKEY 











While the next Secretary of the 
Treasury was testifying a few 
days ago before the Senate 
Finance Committee that there 
might be a Federal budget deficit 
in fiscal 1962, and mentioned that 
it might be necessary to raise the 
4%,% interest rete ceiling on U.S. 
Treasury bond:, the setting 
seemed to be set for the sharp 
sell-off that occurred early this 
week in intermediate and long- 
term Treasury securities, climax- 
ing an almost uninterruptei de- 
cline since the first of the year. 
These circumstances more or less 
coincided with the President’s 
prohibition on gold holdings out- 
side the country by American 
citizens or businesses wherever 
they might be. after June 1, 1961. 

Concurrentl, the reports froin 
so-called task forces, cOmmittees 
and individuals for the next Ad- 
ministration, while seeming to 
constructively emphasize and en- 
courage progress and improve- 
ment generally and universally, 
appear to depend in large meas- 
ure On increased governmental 
spending without detailing the 
presumed never-ending sources 
of revenue. When the foregoing 
implications are considered in the 
light of the President-elect’s 
campaign promises and implied 
platform obligations, the Eisen- 
hower presented budget for the 
next fiscal year became a matter 
of considerable concern to 
thoughtful dealers, investors and 
bankers as well as many others. 
A substantial budget imbalance 
seems almost certain to develop as 
a matter of mere deduction. 


All of these circumstances 
seemed to shape the vacuum into 
which governinent bonds fell late 
last week and early this week. 
The corporate and municipal bond 
markets were also adversely af- 
fected, but to a lesser extent. 
However, help abruptly reached 
the government market on Tues- 
day and the general bond market 
tone improved perceptibly. Long- 
term government bonds were up 
a half point or more. The market 
was again reprieved—the tenure 
undisclosed. 


Tax-Exempt Yield Index Higher 


Municipal bond prices had been 
quietly slipping for weeks under 
the pressure of anticipated new 
issue volume and other technical 
factors. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle’s state and 
municipal bond yield Index has 
accurately portrayed this slump 
by its gradually increasing aver- 
age yield over the past month. 
The yield Index reached 3.30% 
this week as against 3.261% a 
week ago. This reflects an aver- 
age market sell-off of about % 
point. This is unusually inter- 
esting in view of the fine recep- 
tion given the large new issues 
which have reached the market 
during this period. 


As noted last week, the $95,- 
000,000 State of California issue, 
so aptly priced below the market, 
met with stunning investor ap- 
proval. The underwriting was 
many times oversubscribed. Al- 
most concurrently, the $30,000,000 


bond issue was well priced and 
well placed. Thus, last week’s 
touchy market situation, replete 
with heavy inventory implica- 
tions, was teniporarily repaired 
through a strategic market retreat 
by dealers and by an imme.uiately 
favorable investor response. 


New York State Bonds Vastly 
Oversubscribed 


Another sensitive market situa- 
tion was overcome on Tuesday of 
this week. Tine week’s largest and 
most important issue, $63,450,- 
C00 State of New York long-terin 
serial housing general cbligation 
bonds (1963-2011) were awarded 
to the combined groups managed 
by The First National City Bank 
of New York, ‘The Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank and Lehman Brothers 
with a long list of associates, in- 
cluding the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, the Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company, The Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Company and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, on a bid 
equivalent to an annual interest 
cost of 3.4873%. The bonds were 
re-offered at prices to yield froin 
1.50% to 3.65%. 

This relatively attractive offer- 
ing of high grade state obliga- 
tions met with an immediately 
favorable investor interest. Priced 
well throughout the long range of 
maturities, there was a_ vast 
oversubscription. 


Oregon’s Quickly Sold 
Tuesday’s second largest flota- 
tion involved another important 
state issue. The State of Oregon 
awarded $30,000,000 Oregon gen- 
eral obligation bonds (1976-1977- 
1978) to a group managed by the 
Bankers Trust Co. and the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, and in- 
cluding The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, The First National City 
Bank of New York, Blyth & Co., 
Inc., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and many 
associates. The bonds were priced 

from 3.30% to 99%4 for 3.40s. 


The offering met with good in- 
vestor interest on initial offering. 
On Wednesday. the balance was 
sold out and the account closed. 


Other Issues Well Received 

Another larse high yielding of- 
fering came to market on Tuesday. 
The $11,000,500 Montgomery 
County, Md. general obligation 
serial (1962-1991) bonds were 
< warded to The First National City 
Pank in association with the Har- 
ris Trust and Savings Bank, The 
Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co., The Mercantile Trust Co., 
The Northern Trust Co., and 
White, Weld & Co. The bonds 
were priced to yield from 1.70% 
to 3.75% in 1988. The _ 1989 
through 1991 maturities, bearing 
a 1% coupon and 4% coupons 
were not reoffered publicly. The 
reported balance is about $3,000,- 
000. Here again the bidding care- 
fully gave way to the market’s 
technical problems with favorable 
investor reaction. 


Another of Tuesday’s offerings 
to meet with hearty investor in- 
terest involved $3,000,000 Suffolk 
County, New York Water Au- 
thority (1962-1993) bonds. This 
water revenue issue was awarded 


Los Angeles, California, school to the group headed by Smith, 
MARKET ON REPRESENTATIVE SERIAL ISSUES 

: ; Rate Maturity Bid Asked 
California |, Xa 344% 1978-1980 3.85% 3.70% 
Connecticut 0 334% 1980-1982 3.30% 3.15% 
New Jersey Highway Auth., Gtd... 3% 1978-1980 3.40% 3.25% 
New York (State) Be ee ees eee a 3% 1978-1979 3.25% 3.10% 
Pennsylvania (State)_____________ 334% 1974-1975 3.00% 2.90% 
ee eee 3%% 1978-1979 3.15% 3.00% 
New Housing Auth. (N. Y., N. Y.) 3%% 1977-1980 3.35% 3.20% 
SS | 334% 1978-1980 3.80% 3.65% 
Baltimore, a 3%% 1980 3.40% 3.25% 
Ganemmeati, Ohio _...........__.___ 314%% 1980 3.30% 3.20% 
a cereeeme. LM. ..............__ 3%% 1979 3.70% 3.55% 
ES 3%% 1977 3.65% 3.50% 
New York City, N. Y......_...____ _ 3% 1980 3.50% 3.45% 

January 18, 1961 Index—3.30% 
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Barney & Co., in association with 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., White, Weld 
& Co., and others. This good 
grade high yielding issue was 


priced to yield from 2% to 4% 
lt met with investor favor, there 
being less than $300,000 now in 
account. 


Also on Tuesday, $7,000,000 
Columbus, Onio, Board of Educa- 
tion serial (1962-1984) bonds 


were awarded to a group headed 
by the Bankers Trust Co., The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., C. J. Devine & 
Co., Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. and others. The bonds were 
scaled to yield from 1.60% to 
3.30%. Less than half of the bonds 
were out of account after initial 
offering. 


Pennsylvania Authority 
Offering a Success 


On Wednesday, the $20,600,000 
State Public School Building Au- 
thority of The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania serial (1961-2000) 
bond issue was awarded to the 
group headed up by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., C. J. Devine & Co., 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Glore, 
Forgan & Co., and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. The bonds were scaled to 
yield from 1.50% to 4% in 1997. 
The 1998-2000 maturities bearing 
a 1% coupon were priced to yield 
4.30%. 

These obligations are secured 
by a first lien on annual rentals 
payable by local school districts 
to the Authority. As we go to 
press, the offering would seem 
to be oversubscribed. 

The toll road revenue’ bonds 
continue to enjoy steady markets. 
This category of bonds seems to 
fluctuate less than most others. 
For the last several months the 
Smith, Barney & Co. Turnpike 
Bond Index has fluctuated less 
than .05%. On Jan. 12 the Index 
yield was 3.83%. With more re- 
cent market improvement, the 
Index is likely lower at present. 


Inventory Favorable 


Despite the recent heavy new 
issue volume, the inventory situ- 
ation seems more favorable than 
might have been anticipated. The 
Blue List reports a state and mu- 
nicipal bond total of $346,700,500 
on Jan. 18. A week ago the re- 
ported total was $351,181,500. 
With the new issue calendar now 
down to about $400,000,000 from 
cver $6,000,000 a week ago, the 
street float of bonds would seem 
to be, temporarily at least, of 
moderate proportions. 

Altogether, Tuesday and 
Wedneday of this week have been 
memorable days in recent munici- 
pal bond history. Most of the 
dozen or more new issues reach- 
ing market have been sold out or 
have at least met with favorable 
reception. Many factors con- 
tributed; not the least of which 
was sensible market price revision 
to the extent of from 10 to 15 
basis pOints. Investors were 
pleased, sizable business was ac- 
complished, and the market 
remains receptive. 


A.N. Rolfnes With 
Kalman & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANC:AL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Arthur 
M. Rolfnes has become associated 
with Kalman & Company, Inc., 
McKnight Building, member of 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Rolfnes was formerly Vice- 
President of the First National 
Bank of Minneapolis. 


With Fusz-Schmelzle 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUtTS., Mo. — Willard C. 
Blackwell has become affiliated 
with Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Inc., 
522 Olive Street, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. 


With Dempsey-Tegeler 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Thomas B. 
Wayland is with Dempsey-Tegeler 
& Co., 17 East 10th Street. 


_ Thursday, January 19, 1961 


Larger Issues Scheduled For Sale 


In the following tabulations we list the bond issues of 
$1,000,000 or more for which specific sale dates have been set. 


Jan. 19 (Thursday) 


Hoosick, Pittsford, Petersburg, 
Grafton and White Creek School 
District No. 1, N. Y.__--- 

En 

Santa Rosa County, Fla.__-------- 

Vista Irrigation District, Calif.___- 


2,440,000 
4,00.,000 
1,550,000 
1,200,000 


Jan. 23 (Monday) 


Du Page County, Villa Park Junior 
High School District No. 45, I11. 
El Dorado Hills County, Water 
Es 
Embareardero Municipal Improve- 
ment District, Calif........----- 
Fremont Union High Sch. Dist., 
& i 
Maricopa Co., Washington Elem. 
wom. gees. 060. 6, APat.........-- 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Met. eer 
Commission, Minn. -_--------.- 
Morehead State college of Ky 


1,300,000 
1,310,C00 
1,207,000 
3,300,000 
1,239,090 


2,200,000 
1,425,000 


Jan. 24 (Tuesday) 


Alamance County, North Carolina 
Anoka-Hennepin Indep. Sch. Dist. 

haw oe ns aes od ws ah 
Evansville Waterworks Dist., Ind. 
cok cd ws a eww ms ce rs a 
oo ae 
Morgan City, La 
a we a , 2 
North Coast County, Water Dist., 

0 SE ae 
Pittsburg Unified Sch. Dist, Calif. 
ke 
West Hartford, Conn 


1,700,000 


1,000,000 
2,400,000 


20,303,000 


8,495,000 
2,100,000 


76,500,000 


1,600,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,350,000 


Jan. 25 (Wednesday) 


Allegheny Co. Sanitary Authority, 
REE eee ee ee eer ee 
Howell School District, Mich._____ 
Islip & Smithtown School District 
No. 6, New York____-___- Seeitedine 
See Gree. Ee ek 
Mobile Board of Water and Sewer 
Commission; Alg:-.............. 
Montgomery Etc., Central School 
District No. 1, New York______- 
Rockland City Etc., Sch. Admin. 
District No. 5, Maine__________~- 
St. Louis, Ferguson-Florissant Sch. 
Teeract No. K-32, Mo... ...-..-- 
Upper Sandusky Exempted Village 
School District, Ohio 


1,500,000 
1,250,000 


1,579,000 
1,000,000 


3,000,000 
1,900,000 
1,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,375,000 


Jan. 26 (Thursdav) 


Bremen Sch. Bldg. Corp., Ind.___-_ 
Huntington & Smithtown Union 
Free Sch. Dist., New York 


1,300,000 
6,386,000 


Jan. 27 (Friday) 


Spokane County, Spokane School 
District No. 81, Wash 


2,100,000 


Jan. 30 (Monday) 


Madison, St. Clair Counties Com. 
School District No. 10, Mich.____ 
eee, Barer. = 22.222... 


1,500,009 
4,832,000 


Jan. 31 (Tuesday) 


Antioch Unified Sch. Dist., Calif.__ 
FOr, Gets, AYM....-..—---....2c. 
Lincoln County, N. C 
Se OG 
St. Bernard Parish Sch. Dist. No. 1, 

a ee ee 
San Dieguito Union High School 

District, Calif 


1,000,000 
1,525,000 
1,500,000 
8,090,000 


2,000,000 
1,500,000 


Feb. 1 (Wednesday) 


Connecticut (State of) 
Frankfort, Ind. 
Oklahoma City, 


3 


28,980,009 


2,250,000 


8,500,000 


Feh. 2 (Thursday) 


Bay City Indep. School District, 
<a EIR tS ys aca 

Houston Indep. Sch. Dist., Texas__ 

King County, Highline Sch. Dist. 
No. 401, Washington________ ; 

Wayne County, Livonia Drain Dist. 
No, 2, Mich._ 


‘Feb. : 
Milwaukee County, Wis.- 


1,209,000 


14,000,000 


1,415,000 
1,715,000 


3 (Fridav) 
10,328,000 


Feb. 6 (Monday) 


Riverside City Sch. Dists., Calif.. 


2,300,000 


Feb. 7 (Tuesday) 


Arapahoe County Sch. Dist. No. 6, 
Core. .... 

El Segundo Sch. Dist.., Calif. 

Roseville Sch. Dist., Mich. 


North Carolina _____ 


1,285,000 
2,750,000 
2,000,000 


Feb. 8 (Wednesday) 
10,009,000 


Feb. 9 (Thursday) 


Minneapolis ee Sch. Dist., No. 1, 
Minn. __- 


Feb. 


Monroe, La. _ 


2,000,000 


14 (Tuesday) 


1,675,000 


1961-1989 
1962-1996 
1962-1981 
1964-1981 


1962-1980 
1963-1936 
1962-19386 
1962-1973 
1964-1981 


1962-1978 
1963-1986 
1963-1982 
1964-1976 
1962-1976 
1962-1981 
1962-1991 
1963-1991 
1962-1981 


1962-1991 
1962-1981 


1962-1981 
1963-1986 


1962-1979 
1963-1986 


1964-1992 
1962-1981 
1962-1982 
1963-1980 
1962-1982 


1963-1990 
1961-1990 


1963-1984 


1961-1979 
1962-1986 


1962-1981 
1979-1986 
1964-1936 
1962-1969 
1963-1986 


1963-1986 


1964-1989 
1962-1992 


1962-1980 
1963-1989 


1963-1981 
1962-1990 


1962-1981 


1962-1981 


1962-1981 
1961-1986 


1963-1972 


1962-1981 


2:00 p.m, 
11:0U a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


8:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
11:00 a.m, 
11:00 a.m, 
11:00 a.m. 


Noon 
1:00 p.m. 


11:00 a.m. 


7:30 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 
10:00 a.mi. 
10:30 a.rn. 
8:00 p.m. 
11:00 a.m, 


8:00 p.m. 
10:30 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
2:00 p.rn. 


11:30 a.m. 
7:30 p.m. 


11:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
11.00 a.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


1:00 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
8:C0 p.rn. 
7:30 p.m. 


10:30 a.m 


2:00 p.m. 


11:00 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


11:00 a.m. 
10:30 a.in. 


11:00 a.m. 
1:00 p.m. 


11:00 a.m. 


10730' asm: 
11:00;ain). 


11:00 a.m 


9:00 a.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


10:00 aun. 


10:00 a.m 
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THE MARKET 


7 BIND YOU 


BY WALLACE STREETE 





~ 








Stocks bumped into the inevitable 
correction of their sharp 1961 ad- 
vance this week with the indus- 
trial average ducking any clear-cut 
joust with the 640 mark which 
was reached on a rally last August 
and which, to the technicians, is a 
critical level that can do much to 
indicate the market’s immediate 
future. 

Since a previous rally topped 


out at that level, it is assumed to - 


be one of strong overhead re- 


sistance. A decisive penetration 
would go a long way toward 
stimulating new optimism over 


the market. And, conversely, if it 
turns out to be a definite road- 
block it would rekindle all the 
caution so prevalent late last year. 


Street Sentiment Favorable 


Wall Street sentiment was defi- 
nitely on the favorable side. A 
pause after the industrials had 
run up 30 points in rather short 
order with only minor interrup- 
tions was thoroughly in order. 
The fact that the markets con- 
tracted and volume dropped some- 
what sharply bolstered the view 
that it was a refreshing pause 
with no dire overtones. 

There was no dearth of market 
technicians discussing not if, but 
when, the industrial average 
would score the first reading in 
the 700 area in history. The all- 
time peak was last year’s 685 
recorded just as the year got 
underway. 

From volume of around 412 
million shares per session, includ- 
ing on one day of strength the 
broadest list in history, the setback 
saw turnover drop well below the 
four million level. And against 
the 1292 issues that appeared on a 
good day for the longest string 
of items ever to cross the tape, 
the reaction came when the total 
issues were down a score from 
the peak. 


Plentiful Money Supply 


Apart from the technical in- 
dicators, the market’s”. action 
clearly pointed up the fact that 
there was plenty of money around 
for the right stocks despite the 
trend of the general market. A 
vague merger hint from Atlas— 
Powder — Atlas’ management 
agreeing there was something to 
the talk but without spelling out 
anything more than that — was 
sufficient to make it a multi-point 
gainer that added 10% to its value 
on less than a dozen trades. 

The profit-taking was concen- 


trated on such as du Pont which 
so far this year has been asserting 
its old time position as a market 
leader. In the short span since 
1869 ended, du Pont had tacked on 
more than a score of points. The 
reaction when it came was sharp, 
too. du Pont from its 1959 peak 


to last year’s’ low had_ been 
marked down by a neat, 100 
points. 


Interest in Cyclicals 


There was a cult building up 
both for the cyclical stocks on the 
belief that the end of the reces- 
sion was near and also for those 
in this group that had _ been 
marked down hard since they 
posted their highs in 1959 or 
earlier. Kennecott was one that 
was favored in both categories 
since it is around half a hundred 
points under its 1955 peak, mak- 
ing it a depressed item for longer 
than the general run. Moreover, 
its 642% yield is nearly double 
the average yield that has come 
to be regarded in recent years as 
normal. 

Steels were a drag on the mar- 
ket, the gloomy predictions of 
when their private depression will 
end not calculated to build up 
any investor interest. The high- 
yielding item in that grouvn was 
Bethlehem Steel with its indicated 
return of better than 514%. 

Youngstown Sheet, which had 
dropped some five dozen points 
from its 1959 high to last year’s 
low, with only moderate recovery 
from the low, is also well into the 
5% yield bracket. Youngstown’s 
dividend is considered by most 
market analysts to be safer than 
that of Bethlehem although there 
is some argument over whether 
that of Bethlehem is actually in 
jeopardy. 


Outstanding Auto Item 

The auto picture was bleak 
enough so that there was little 
attention being paid to the shares 
of automotive equipment firms, 
except Electric Storage Battery 
which has been sharply lessening 
its dependence on the automobile 
industry. The company claims to 
be the largest domestic maker of 
batteries with half of its sales in 
the consumer product line. 


A good part of what interest 
there is in Electric Storage cur- 
rently is speculative — gambling 
on whether or not it will be suc- 
cessful in developing a fuel cell 
to generate electricity without any 
moving parts, a device that some 
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scientists claim will be the next 
major breakthrough into a new 
field similar to that opened up by 
the transistor. So far the nearest 
development to commercial test- 
ing is a zinc-oxygen cell which 
won't be ready for at least half 
a year yet. It is sufficiently 
promising so that more than a 
dozen makers of materials han- 
dling equipment signed up with 
Electric Storage in a joint under- 
taking to solve the engineering 
problems of this cell. 


Despite its promise, Electric 
Storage is down sharply from its 
high in line with the recession 
inroads on all the cyclical stocks. 
The company seems to have made 
a turn since 1958 when its sales 
and earnings dipped as a result of 
that business letdown. Actual re- 
sults for 1959 and projections for 
1960 indicate uninterrupted im- 
provement in its’ profit-taking 
ability. Its indicated dividend, 
which appears to be_ well- 
sheltered by earnings that could 
run double the $2 payment, gives 
it a return running into the 4% 
bracket which is an above-aver- 
age one. 


Defense Step-Up Push to Aircraft 


Aircrafts have been benefiting 
by expectations of increased de- 
fense spending which seems as- 
sured despite the change in Ad- 
ministration in Washington. The 
demand was not all-inclusive by 
any means and a few companies 
that decided to speed up their 
charges for development work to 
get them out of the way are ex- 
pected to have red ink entries in 
their earnings statements for last 
year. 

Lockheed is one in this category 
which wrote off the charges in 
one fell swoop. But to followers 
of the issue it only put the com- 
pany in a position to show a sharp 
turnabout in this year’s results. 
Some early predictions of this 
year’s profit potential indicate a 
price-earnings ratio of only a bit 
over 10 times. Lockheed has been 


busily shifting away from manned 
aircraft as its chief line and cur- 
rently rates its missile-electronic 
work as half of its business. 


The big item in its missile work 
is the Polaris missile which has 
been making good in its final, 
underwater tests. To a degree the 
fate of Bausch & Lomb is also 
tied up with the success of the 
Polaris since Bausch developed 
and designed the optical equiv- 
ment used on the missile to cor- 
rect its flight path. The missile- 
optical instrument field is rated 
as one slated to get a third of a 
billion of the military’s spending 
this year. 


Obviously the participation of 
Bausch & Lomb in this expanding 
field should be of benefit to a 
company that was not noted in 
the past as one showing any out- 
standing profit margin. But prog- 
ress is being made in the com- 
pany’s aggressive attack on high 
costs and it was able to step uv 
the 9.6% profit margin of 1958 
to more than 11% in 1959 so it 
seems to have solved the problem 
and, if continued progress is 
made, could add a new facet to a 
business that is over a century 
old. 


|The views exvressed in this article 
do not necessarily at any time coin- 
cide with those of the “Chronicle.” 
They are presented as those of the 
author only.| 


Carter, Berlind to Admit 


Carter, Berlind, Potoma & Weill, 
37 Wall St. New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on Jan. 30 will admit 
Julian Lasky Robinson to part- 


_nership. 


With Oppenheimer Co. 


Charles E. Hockler has joined the 
New York Stock Exchange mem- 
ber firm of Oppenheimer & Co., 
25 Broad St., New York Ctiy, in 
its investment management de- 
partment. 
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FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
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Paine, Webber 
Appoints Kurtz 


William Kurtz has been appointed 
Assistant Director of Research for 
the coast-to-coast investment firm 
of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur- 
tis, 25 Broad 
Street, New 
Zs Ore € its, 
members of 
the New York 
Stock Ex- 
change, it was 
announced by 
Luttrell Mac- 
lin, partner in 
charge of 
business de- 
velopment. 
Mr. Kurtz 
will assist 
Harry Comer, 
Director of Re- 
search, to de- 
velop and expand the firm’s cov- 
erage of industrial securities. He 
will assume his new duties ef- 
fective immediately, Mr. Maclin 
stated. 

Mr. Kurtz, who received his 
MBA from New York University 
in 1949, began his career as econ- 
omist for the National Industrial 
Conference Board. In 1950 he left 
to join E. F. Hutton & Company, 
where he wrote Hutton’s “Daily 
Market Letter.” Mr. Kurtz has 
been a senior analyst at Paine, 
Webber since 1955. 


J. Winterbotham 
Opens Inv. Off. 


HOUSTON, Texas. — John M. 
Winterbotham is engaging 
securities business from offices at 
503 Bank of the Southwest Build- 
ing. Mr. Winterbotham was for- 
merly a partner in Goodbody & 
Company. 





William Kurtz 
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OTHER LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL (COMMON STOCK) 


Pe ee ee 
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UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


BANK oe COMMONWEALTH 


MAIN OFFICE, GRISWOLD CORNER FORT, DETROIT 31, MICH. 
SERVING GREATER DETROIT THROUGH 28 OFFICES 


ecco eceer ee ee eee eseseeseseeeeeeeseeeeeee@ 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


$ 53,028,784.26 
131,048,341.70 
20,163,455.29 
546,544.44 
480,000.00 
169,000,671.51 
3,360,479.02 
966,553.55 
1,764,394.50 





$380,359,224.27 


$348,171,940.34 
9,310,225.79 
8,000,000.00 
8,000,000.00 
6,877,058.14 





$380,359,224.27 
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Do Our Tariff Policies 


Really Help United States? 


By H. B. McCoy,* Pres., Trade Relations Council, Wash., D. C. 


Strong exception is taken against the way “injury provisions” of 
our Trade Agreements Act is adjudicated. Pointing to the flow of 
foreign investments by private American firms, Mr. McSoy warns 
why, in part, this is occurring and he also warns that the incentives 
to export foreign production to the United States is increasing. Th 
tariff league spokesman contrasts our tariff policizs with those of 
other countries; protests sacrifice of any domestic industry to the 
“national interest” and the idea of giving “trade assistance” during 
an adjustment period; and, instead, calls for minimum safeguards 
to protect employment and production against massive imports. 


Foreign trade policy encompasses 
a rather large area of national 
policy, law, and governmental and 
For purposes 


private operations. 
of this partic- 
ular discus- 
sion I prefer 
to discuss 
only a rela- 
tively few na- 


tional issues. 
With respect 
to the basic 


question posed 
in the subject 
ot this discus- 
cussion, I do 
not believe 
that our pres- 
ent foreign 
trade’ policy 
is. beneficial 
to the United States. I shall sup- 
port this statement by pointing 
out what I believe to be the in- 
equities of our present policy with 
respect to domestic industry, the 
one-sided nature of our trade 


agreements and tariff reductions, 


H. B. McCoy 





and one or two of the more im- 
portant changes which I suggest 
be made in our national approach 
to orderly, profitable and mutual- 
ly advantageous trade relations 
with the rest of the world. 


There Are No Extremists on the 
Trade Issue 


I know this subject is highly 
controversial. News items in the 
trade press and elsewhere say that 
battle lines are being drawn for 
another prolonged bout  be- 
tween the so-called ‘“‘protection- 
ists” and the so-called “liberals.” 
Incidentally, these two terms seem 
to have lost their original mean- 
ings and really have become quite 
inaccurate in describing the two 
opposing philosophies in the field 
of international trade policy. 

Those members of industrial 
business and trade _ associations 
such as mine who advocate some 
reasonable safeguarding of domes- 
tic employment and industry are 
indiscriminately referred to as 
protectionists. Efforts are made 
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to make this a dirty word. We 
are alleged to advocate erecting a 
trade wall around the United 
States, eliminating imports, cut- 
ting off our exports, and retiring 
into complete isolation and insu- 
lation from the rest of the world. 

Those who advocate the so- 
called liberal philosophy, a phil- 
csophy in which there can be no 
possibility of error, sare labeled 
“free traders,’ “one worlders,” 
and starry-eyed believers in the 
theory that if this country makes 
trade concessions to every coun- 
try which wants them—when they 
want them—that everything will 
come out of the best in this best 
of all possible worlds. 


I can hardly believe that any 
thinking person (I am not refer- 
ring to cigarette advertising) 
would agree that either one of 
these extreme positions is being 
advocated by any group or that 
either position could possibly be 
maintained as_ national policy. 
However, in this field of discus- 
sion arguments are very much 
like those in the political arena. 
Extravagant statements and dis- 
tortions occur on both sides. 


Are We to Sacrifice Domestic 
Industries? 

A few years ago a proposal was 
made to the Randall Commission 
embodying the so-called “trade 
assistance” or ‘‘assistance for ad- 
justment to tariff reduction,” as 
a method of dealing with domes- 
tic injury from import competi- 
tion. In making this proposal it 
was envisaged that the ultimate 
objective of our trade policy is 
the complete removal of all tariffs. 
It was advocated that national 
policy transcended considerations 
of domestic employment and pro- 
duction and that we should sacri- 
fice domestic industry as a price 
for international political and 
economic considerations. While I 
have read a great many public 
statements emanating’ recently 
from principal industrial coun- 
tries about their intentions to 
pursue “liberal” foreign trade 
policies, I do not recall that any 
responsible spokesmen for these 
countries have ever volunteered 
the sacrifice of their local Indus- 
tries. 

I am quite sure that discus- 
sions on the subject in this coun- 
try have inspired recent official 
and unofficial statements abroad 
that the United States may find 
it desirable, if not necessary, to 
sacrifice domestic industries in 
order to accommodate the export 
ambitions of other countries. Par- 
ticularly mention is made of the 
new production expected to be on 
the world market from the new 
industrial development of the less 
developed countries. A group of 
representatives from these areas 
recently suggested that the tex- 
tile industry is marginal to the 
United States, but that the mar- 
ket in this country for textile 
products is a very crucial one to 
them in connection with finding 
markets for their growing infant 
textile industries. 

I have no serious objections to 
those countries advocating this 
course of action, which would be 
enormously to their advantage if 
we were to actually adopt such 
a course. I do think, however, that 
the United States should promptly 
squelch any ideas that other coun- 
tries may have that the removal 
of all duties is the objective of 
our foreign trade policy. 

I feel sure that the proposition 
of governmental assistance to un- 
employed workers and communi- 
ties adversely affected by imports 
will be actively advocated as an 
integral part of our foreign trade 
policy and will be urged as a sub- 
stitute for the escave clause pro- 
vision of the present Trade Agree- 
ments Act. I strongly oppose the 


concept that domestic industry 
should be sacrificed in the “na- 
tional interest.’ either with or 


without a tariff. Practically all the 
industrial countries with which 
we do business maintain reason- 


Continued on page 69 
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$1.25 Minimum Wage 
Will Boost Unemployment 


By Roger 


W. Babson 


Mr. Babson makes it quite clear why he is convinced that a hike in 


our minimum wage will cause further unemployinent. 


Even if Con- 


gress does nothing regarding our wage scale, fear that it will go up 


is said to prompt more American plants abroad. 


Sympathetic about 


the plight of distressed areas in several of our states, Mr. Babson 

favors taxing the more prosperous areas providing the money 

raised is used to develop new industries and is not distributed to 
the unemployed for temporary relief. 


President Kennedy’s proposed 
$1.25 minimum wage would re- 
sult in many employers reducing 
the number of their wagework- 
ers. They must do so to avoid 
bankruptcy. But this is not the 
only dangerous result of such leg- 
islation, if passed. 

If this $1.25 proposal could stop 
with those now getting less, it 
could have certain advantages. In 
addition to aiding several million 
deserving persons, it would come 
back to farmers and manufactur- 
ers in increased purchasing pow- 


er. None of this increase would 
be saved. This could be all to 
the gcod, but such legislation 


could upset all wage scales. 

Wageworkers think more of 
prestige than they do of money. 
Most people are proud by nature, 
and well they should be, Further- 
more, workers who are now satis- 
fied with $1.25 per hour naturally 
would not like to see inexpe- 
rienced workers raised 25% with- 
out a corresponding raise for 
themselves and others more expe- 
perienced, Hence, the proposed 
minimum wage could upset the 
entire wage scale for millions of 
workers with resulting price in- 
creases for foods and consumer 
goods and services. Unfortunately, 
President Kennedy’s economic ad- 
visors have never had a payroll to 
meet and are wholly ignorant of 
the intricate subject of wages and 
prices. 

Eighty per cent of all shop- 
keepers employ only cone or two 
clerks. These shops could’ be 
severely hurt as they are now 
barely making a living. Not only 
will most of them be obliged to 
put one of their clerks on half- 
time and thus reduce his or her 
‘take-home pay” to 6212 cents per 
hour, but many of the small shops 
will feel obliged to close up and 
go out of business. President Ken- 


nedy’s professors say: “Very well, 
there are already too many stores 
in every city and town.’ Such 
a statement is very misleading, as 
such salesmen and others who are 
now Calling upon them will lose 
their jobs, the local newspapers 
will lose advertising, and more 
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vacant stores will 
every business street. 

To a certain extent this same 
principle applies also to the mer- 
ger of railroads, banks, and vari- 
ous other large concerns. When 
the merger is announced, the 
statement is made that “no execu- 
tive or other employee will be 
discharged.” The policy of ‘no 
fire, but no hire” will be adopted. 
This means that as employees die 
Gr become 65, they will not be re- 
placed. 

Even today, with present wage 
scales, our wageworkers’ are 
“pricing themselves” out of work. 
Many manufacturers in our coun- 
try are now suffering because of 
goods imported from Germany, 
Japan, and Italy, where wages are 
low and working hours long. As 
we Americans buy these imported 
goods, we are increasing unem- 
ployment here at home. Hence, 
any move to further increase our 
U. S. wage scales at this time will 
result in the importation of more 
foreign goods. This would cause 
more unemployment here at 
home. Fearing this $1.25 mini- 
num wage, some corporations are 
already building factories in these 
foreign countries. Hence, I fore- 
see that much more unemploy- 
ment in this country is inevitable, 
whatever Congress does as to our 
wage scale. 


President Kennedy deserves 
support from Congress for his 
appeal for certain cities which are 
suffering from exceptionally large 
unemployment. These are areas 
which have depended too heavily 
on one certain industry such as 
hard cecal, coarse textiles, and 
some farm crops. I am very sym- 
pathetic with the report of Sen- 
ator Douglas on this subject. 

It is only fair that the entire 
country which is enjoying fair 
prosperity should be taxed to sub- 
sidize such unfortunate areas until 
they get back on their feet again. 
The money given them should, 
however, be used partly to de- 
velop new industries and _ not 
merely be distributed to the un- 
employed for temporary relief. 
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The Survival of Companies 
In the Aero-Space Industry 


By D. C. Eaton,* 
Thiokol Chemical Cor 


Aircraft ccmpanies are advised to 
principal portion of their business 


tively in the aero-space industry. 


Director of Corporate Planning, 


poration, Bristol, Pa. 

obtain commercial support for a 

if they want to survive comnpeti- 
Projections made for aircraft, 


missile and space programs through 1970 deal also with the rise 
of electronic companies as major prime contractors, and the future 


for medium-sized and small special 


ist contractors. Analysis stresses 


what should be done in order to cope with the changing aero-space 
environment. In addition, the future position of the aircraft engine, 


chemical and petroleum propulsion 


contractors is explored. Ghemical 


contractors are expected to hold their own during the 1960’s, but they 
are placed on notice to prepare now for new competition in the 1970's. 


Ten years ago the defense indus- 


try was divided along lines 
which could be _ described as 
classical. The aircraft contractor 
designed a 
vehicle, se- 


lected suit- 
able matching 
subsystems, 
and fabricated 
the airframe. 
His contribu- 
tion in direct 
labor hours 
and in tooling 
and _ facilities 
was larger bv 
far than that 
of the other 
participants. 
The other 
contributors 
were easily identified by subsys- 
tem—propulsion, fire control, in- 
struments, accessories, etc. 

In the late fifties the transition 
from aircrait to missiles has 
worked a major transformation. 
During this period, fewer and 
fewer aircraft programs were 
initiated—with the natural con- 
sequence that there were not 
enough to go around. One by one 
the fifteen major aircraft con- 
tractors became missile makers, 
until today there are really only 
seven plane ::.akers scrambling 
fiercely for the scant half dozen 
aircraft programs of the sixties. 
These seven are missile makers 
as well. 

All of them have discovered 
that the hardware aspects of a 
missile — particularly for small 
quantities—are not sufficient to 


support the large facilities, or- 
ganization and investment of the 
airframe company. More than 


D. C. Eaton 





this, they have found that so 
large is the share of the elec- 
tronics specialist in the missile 
system that there is a whole new 
group of companies now qualified 
to compete for prime contracts. 
Instead of fifteen prime contrac- 
tors, there are thirty or more. In 
general these electronics people, 
who are weapons system primes, 
are now indistinguishable in capa- 
bilities from the transformed air- 
frame manufacturer. 

This, however, is already his- 
tory. 


What Will Happen in the Sixties? 


During the next decade total 
Departments of Defense and 
NASA expenditures will gracually 
increase from $41 billion in 1960 
to $50 billion in 1979. These are 
fantastically large amounts of 
dollars and are of great import to 
us as tax payers. However, of 
mcre_ significance to members of 
the aero-space industry is the 
change which will occur in rela- 
tive expenditures among the three 
basic divisions in the industry— 
aircraft, missiles and space pro- 
grams. (See accompanying table.) 

Despite the reduction in the 
development of new aircraft, 60% 
of the total dollars spent in the 
aero-space industry was devoted 
to aircraft in 1960. The trend to 
missiles, however, is rapidly cut- 
ting this figure down further, and 
by the 1965 only 30% of the total 
expenditures will be related to 
aircraft; by 1970 this figure will 
be further reduced to 20%. In 
1960 missile expenditures were 


35% and are still rising. The rat¢ 
of increase of money spent for 
missiles, however, is also falling 
off and will reach its peak in 
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1965, representing at that time 
about 45% of total expenditures. 
By 1970 the missile share will 
have decreased again to 40%. The 
greatest change during this dec- 
ade will be in the amount of 
money spent in space activities. 
In 1960 only 8% of total dollars 
was spent for military and non- 
military space activities. In 1970 
we expect tiis total to reach 40% 
of the total aero-space dollar. 


Market Trends of the 1960’s 


The predicted distribution of 
expenditures in 1970 is based on 
several fundamental trends, which 
are apparent today. The first and 
most obvious is related to the 
reduced effectiveness of aircraft 
systems as compared to missiles. 
Since the utilization of aircraft in 
our defense establishement is 
rapidly being reduced, there will 
be few air-to-air and air-to-sur- 
face missile systems developed in 
this period. As a replacement for 
the deterrent capability of long- 
range aircraft, we now have three 
strategic ballistic missile systems. 
It is probably safe to say that all 
three of these systems will be 
obsolete by 1970, and that at least 
two new strategic systems will be 
developed before 1970. The only 
segment of the missile arsenal 
which can be expected to increase 
in numbers arid dollars in this 
decade is that of the ground and 
vehicle-based tactical systems. 
There will be a substantial num- 
ber of these systems, and they 
will have to be small, highly 
sophisticated in performance, and 
flexible in capability. Our ability 
to wage limited warefare, will de- 
pend to a great degree upon the 
improvement of this type of 
weapon. 

The greatest emphasis, however, 
must and will te placed upon the 
develcpment of space systems. 
From the military standpoint, 
our whole defense will rest upon 
the improved ability of our space 
systems to maintain surveillance 
over unfriendly areas of the 
globe; to detect, track and de- 
stroy enemy niissiles, should this 
become necessary. A great deal 
of money will be devoted to the 
development of AICBM’s during 


this period, but by 1970 the em- 
phasis for defense will shift to 
orbital defensive systems. Over 
and above the strict military re- 


Major Procurement 
Aircraft — Missiles — Space 


(Dollars in Billions) 





1960—— 


Airoratt _..<..2 $6.7 58% 

) aera 3.9 34 

speee oi. 0.9 8 
Oeas Seca $11.5 100% 


quirements for space systems will 
be the opportun:ties for explora- 
tion and for tre development of 
navigation, communication and 
weather systems. Should there 
be favorable chenges in the inter- 
national situation, the proportion 
of monies devoted to the exp_ova- 
tion of space will b2 even greater 
by 1970. 

None of these changes are rapid 
or abrupt insofar as the character 
of the aero-svace industry is con- 
cerned. However slow the transi- 
tion from aircraft and missiles to 
space activities may appear to be 
in relation to our day-to-day ac- 
tivities, the accumulated change 
in a ten-year period is great. Tne 
industry was dominated in 1950 
by a dozen or more major air- 
frame manufecturers. Of _ this 
group, none were independent of 
military support. Although a halt 
dozen commercial aircraft were 
designed and produced in t”e in- 
dustry in the decade of the 50’s, 
the companies which prcduced 
them were dependent for their 
over-all economic welfare on the 
military activities which repre- 
sented the bulk of their business. 


Competitive Rise of Electronic 
Companies 


In 1970 I would still expect the 
industry to be dominated by at 
least two dozen major contrac- 
tors. However, the airframe 
manufacturer no longer can lay 
claim to any special position in 
the industry. Companies whose 
experience and growth has been 
in electronics are ani will be 
equally, if not better, qualified to 
nerform major system develop- 
ment for the military services 
than the classic aircraft manu- 
facturer. Let us assume for the 
moment that half of the major 


prime contractors in 1970 were 
not historically part of the air- 
craft industry, while the other 
half were airframe manufacturers 
who have successfully diversified 








(267) 19 
—— 1565— ——1976—— 
$4.5 29% $3.0 19% 
6.8 45 6.3 40 
4.9 26 6.5 41 
$153 100% $158 103% 
so that their capabilities are 


equally qualified for system work. 
Should this be the case, the elec- 
tronics company who has b2come 
a prime system coniractor is in- 
€evitably in a _ better position 
economically than the aircraft 
company because his principal 
business is commercial. He should, 
tnerefore, be in a more advan- 
tageous position competitively and 
snould be able to survive the ups 
and downs of inilitary contracting 
more easily than one whose whole 
support cerives from the Defense 
Department. It would appear to 
me, therefore, that the assumption 
that half of the major prime con- 
tractors will be aircraft compa- 
nies is false unless these com- 
panies have made major moves 
io obtain comirercial support for 
a principal portion of their busi- 
ness. 
Industry Composition 

The aero-space industry today 
is composed of somewhat less 
than fifty major companies, sev- 
eral hundreds of medium-sized, 
second-tier contractors, and sev- 
eral thousands of very small spe- 
cialists. The industry in 1970 will 
be composed of twenty to twenty- 
five major companies, most of 
whom either originated in elec- 
tronics or have developed an 
equivalent capability and most of 
whom will have major commer- 
cial activities. It is our opinion 
that the several hundred medium- 
sized subcontractors will be re- 
duced in number. This will be 
partly the result of the drawing 
in of business to the primes and 
the broadening of their activities 
to include much of the subsystem 
work now _ subcontracted. The 
other factor which will reduce 
the subcontractor group is the 
formation of teams to handle 
major system contracts. Many of 


the medium-sized contractors will 
be included in these teams, but 
there is not rocm for all of them. 

Coiutinued on page 20 
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The Survival of Companies 
In the Aero-Space Industry 


Continued from page 19 


In addition, the competition for 
survival will be fierce and the 
need to show reciprocity will be 
more and more urgent. 

In 1970 I believe there will still 
be thousands and thousands of 
small, specialized companies, pro- 
viding specific and limited services 
at low cost. The rise in tech- 
nical consultant activity, for in- 
stance, has been pronounced over 
the past ten years. The tremen- 
dous broadening of technological 
challenge creates room for highly- 
specialized individuals or groups 
of individuals. Provided the prob- 
lems of doing business with the 
military through the prime con- 
tractor are not too much for the 
small organization, there will 
continue to be many contributions 
made by such companies. 


Requirements for Survival 


What will it take to survive in 
the changing aero-space environ- 
ment? It is a hard fact that not 
all now in the aero-space industry 
will survive through the decade 
of the 60’s. The competitive en- 
vironment is different for each 
but may be generalized in relation 
to the three distinct groups which 
make up the industry. These 
three groups are the large prime 
contractors, the medium - sized 
subcontractors, and the small spe- 
cialists. 

For the small specialist the con- 
ditions of survival will not be 
greatly different from _ those 
which prevail today. Ideally, of 
course, he should provide a serv- 
ice or a product which is unique. 
In practice, however, it is impos- 
sible to retain a truly unique 
product. Essentially, the degree 
to which the activity of the small 
company is original and unique 
will dictate his success in fighting 
off the osmotic process of the 
larger contractor and the imita- 


tive ability of the competitor. If 
his service is flexible enough not 
to become obsolescent in a short 
period of time, he will either 
grow to the point where he has 
problems of management, financ- 
ing and facilities, or he will go out 
of business before this point. At 
this stage he will be exposed to 
offers of acquisition from compa- 
nies both small and large. If he 
obtains capital and becomes larger, 
or if he is acquired by a larger 
company, the unique quality of 
his service will become diluted 
and more costly and, in all prob- 
ability, some other small group of 
specialists will succeed to his 
place in the industry. There are 
many thousands of small compa- 
nies such as this, but it is an 
ever-changing group. In essence, 
it is not a question of survival 
in this category of business be- 
cause no one business stays in 
this category for very long. 

The meaium - sized contractor 
has always had a difficult time in 
the industry. In most cases, his 
tec“ nical and management re- 
sources are limited. Those whose 
business is based upon a product 
which is useful to many people 
and for many purposes are in a 
sound and favorable position. 
However, there is and will be a 
great deal of competition and the 
danger of obsolescence is para- 
mount. By emphasizing technical 
improvement end the develop- 
ment of related products, this 
company is in a good position to 
survive. The medium-sized con- 
tractor, who provides a _ service 
such as make-to-print manufac- 
turing or design service, is in- 
evitably subject to the fiercest 
kind of competition. His customer, 
who is the prinie system contrac- 
tor, is fighting for his life and is 
trying to retain as large a direct 
labor base and as diversified a 
role in the system activity as he 
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possibly can. The dual-source 
philosophy for critical parts and 
assemblies gives the prime con- 
tractor an opportunity to establish 
himself as the second source. It is 
not difficult to guess who gets cut 
off when the quantities or the im- 
portance of the system no longer 
require two sources. 


The prime system contractor 
faces the greatest challenge today. 
We have already seen the air- 
frame company lose the manage- 
ment of many major weapon 
system programs to electronic or- 
ganizations. Nike Hercules, Zeus, 
Eagle and Hawk are just a few 
examples. At the present time 
only 30% of missile system dollars 
are spent in toe plants of aircraft 
companies. ‘The only way in 
which these companies can hang 
on to even this proportion of the 
work is to become diversified in 
capability to the extent that they 
are equally qualified. The only 
qualification which the airframe 
companies have which is of suf- 
ficient importance to justify 
maintenance of their position is 
the experience in systems man- 
agement work. It will behoove 
tre airframe contractor who 
wishes to survive to improve and 
refine his management techniques 
and to develop strong team rela- 
tionship with companies whose 
capabilities cormplement his own 
There is a danger, of course, in 
becoming identified on a weapon 
system team. Obviously, the con- 
tractor who too strongly identifies 
himself with other contractors in 
a team disqualifies himself with 
respect to other teams and other 
prime contractors. The appraisal 
of this penalty in terms of future 
work must be one of the principal 
contributions of company man- 
agement. 


Many ground support equip- 
ment and propuision manufac- 
turers will have this problem of 
sustaining their growth and ob- 
taining the maximum number of 
programs without jeopardizing 
their independence. Areas of 
growth for these companies must 
be carefully planned by manage- 
ment since any improvement in 
their current status will require 
an upward move in knowledge 
and capability. To many of these 
companies, it will mean compet- 
ing against former customers. 


To further explore the ramifi- 
cations of competition in the fu- 
ture, let us examine the position 
of the propulsion contractor. This 
group is now inede up of old-line 
aircraft engine manufacturers and 
chemical companies. Petroleuin 
companies must also be consid- 
ered in the future. As the defense 
market shifts more towards space 
applications and the need for low- 
power, long-duration space pro- 


pulsion arises, new entries will 
appear from tae ranks of aircraft 
and electronic prime contractors 
in the fields of nuclear and elec- 
trical forms of propulsion. 


Chemical Rocket Market’s 
Duration 


The question tacing propulsion 
contractors today, is, “‘How long 
will the chemical rocket market 
hold up and when will exotic 
forms of propulsion penetrate the 
market?” Based on future weapon 
system requirements, it appears 
that the chemical rocket market 
should hold its own over the next 
ten-year period. Their greatest 
monopoly will be in the field of 
missiles. All new strategic sys- 
tems will be solid propellant. 
Most tactical and air defense sys- 
tems will be sclid propellant. It 
must be added that some storable 
liquid systems could penetrate a 
few of the above type programs. 
Upper stages of space systems will 
be liquid, with a few non-cheni- 
cal types coming in at the end 
of the decade. Launchng boosters 
will be liquid, trending toward 
solid and then perhaps to nuclear. 
From tktese trends it appears that 
chemical rocket contractors can 
survive in the 1960’s but must 
prepare now ior new competition 
in the advanced forms of propul- 
sion required in the 1970’s. 


Summation 


In the final anaiysis I believe 
that the airframe manufacturer 
who wishes to survive as a prime 
contractor must abandon his his- 
toric image in the industry. He 
must not only diversify as he has 
been doing in the many technical 
fields connected with weapon sys-~ 
tems, but he must also establish 
substantial commercial business 
support for his operations. The 
“feast or famine’ character of 
weapon system work will be in- 
tensified because of the fewer 
systems which will be contracted 
in this decade and because of the 
larger group of qualified contrac- 
tors in the field. The large elec- 
tronics company already has the 
necessary suppert in commercial 
markets. The stability of his busi- 
ness operations, the greater earn- 
ings potential and the availability 
of cash flow which can be used 
for additional facilities or for 
company-sponsored R & D places 
him in a most favorable position. 
The development of commercial 
aircraft has never provided the 
arframe company with compar- 
able benefits. Ideally, the aircraft 
company will develop, probably 
by acquisition, commercial enter- 
prises amounting to one-third or 
even one-half of his total business 
volume. 

From these very general princi- 
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ples, which result from an anal- 
ysis of the military and space 
work which will be carried out 
in this decade, a great many 
specific plans and requirements 
can be developed. A manage- 
ment which Goes not consider 
these factors and which does not 
reserve a large part of its time to 
planning the moves which it must 
make will, in fact, find itself 
starving in an era of plenty. 





*An address by Mr. Eaton before the 
American Rocket Society’s 15th annual 
meeting, Washington, D. C. 


Myers V.-P. of 
Sandkull & Co. 


Sandkuhl & Company, Inc., un- 
derwriter of corporate securities, 
with offices at 1180 Raymond 
Blvd., Newark 2, New Jersey, and 
at 39 Broad- 
way, New 
2OreE City, 
announces 
that Elmer E. 
Myers has 
been elected a 
V ice - Presi- 
dent of the 
corporation. 
Mr. Myers’ 
background 
and experi- 
ence in the 
securities 
business cov- 
ers a_ period 
of many years 
with stock exchange firms en- 
gaged in dealing in all types of 
securities. He was formerly an 
officer of B. W. Pizzini & Co.,Inc., 
and was with George B. Wallace 
& Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, L. F. Rothschild 
& Co. and Sutro Bros. & Co. Cur- 
rently he _  is_ specializing in 
“growth stocks” for investors who 
are concerned with capital gains. 

Mr. Myers is active in and 
currently President of the Hills- 
dale Little League. He is a mem- 
ber of the B. P. O. E., former 
Commander of both the Tank 
Corps Post of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and the Wall Street 
Post of the American Legion, Se- 


curity Traders Association of New 
York, National Security Traders 
Association, and an overseas vet- 
eran of both World War I and II 
with the Tank Corps. 


Talcott, McAlpin Office 


EASTON, Md.—Talcott, McAlpin 
& Davis have opened an office 
at Peach Blossom Creek, with 
Marvin S. Bremer as representa- 
tive. 





Elmer E. Myers 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation to buy any of 
these securities. The offering is to be made only by the Offering Circular. 


125,000 Shares 


CONSOLIDATED CIRCUIT CORP. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $.01 per Share) 





Price $1.00 per Share 





Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from the Undersigned in any 
’ ; ‘ 

| State in which the Undersigned may legally offer these shares 

| in compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


| RUSSELL & SAXE, INC. 
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Opposition Lodged Against 
Stock Option Changes 


Treasury’s proposal to issue new regulations governing the tax 
treatment of options finds Investment Bankers Association unwilling 
to go along with certain provisions. 


The understanding of stcck options 
as well as taxation proposals 
advanced by the Commiss:oner of 
Internal Revenue were criticized 
by Walter 
Maynard, 
Chairman . of 
the IBA’s Fed- 
eral Taxation 
Committee, 
recently. Mr. 
Maynard is a 
partner in 
Shearson, 
Hammill & 
Co., New York 
City and he 
represented 
the Associa- 
s208 . 1m t.. 
Gerhard A. 
Munch. assist- 
ant genera: counsel, Mutual Life 
insurance Company of New York, 
clso submi.ted a statement crit- 
icizing the tax proposals as 
Chairman of Joint Subcommittee 
on Federal Taxation of the Ameri- 
can L.ife Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
cn behalf of tne two associations.) 


Walter Maynard 


The text of Mr. Maynard state- 
ment follows: 

First of all, we wish to protest 
against the retroactive effect of 
the proposed regulations. We feel 
that the proposed regulation 


changes the rules of the game 
uncer which business has‘ béen 


done for many years, and that any 
proposed new regulation should 
take effect at a time wiich wiil 
net interfere with business com- 
mitments already entered into; 
for this purpose it is suggested 
that Jan. 1, 1961 be set as the date 
after which wratev2r new regula- 
tions concerning oOvt:ons are ulti- 
mately adopted will apply. 

Secondly, we must point out 
that it is our feeling that if the 
proposed regulations are adopted 
in the proposed form, they will 
Lave the effect of reducing, or 
largely eliminating, the econo nic 
usefulness of the option. 

At this pcint it should be stated 
that the members of te Invesi- 
ment Bankers Association are in- 
terested in the tax treatment of 
options from several pcints o! 
view: first, as they affect the 
issuers of options, secondly, as 
they affect lenders, and, thirdly 
as they affect financial firms 
which furnish services to issuers 
of options and lenders. 


With respect to the issuers of 
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cptions, they are almost invari- 
ably companies of relatively low 
rank in the financial spectrum. 
They use options to obtain capital 
and services which, generally 
speaking, they could not obtain 
any other wav. They are obliged 
to “sweeten” t:eir security offer- 
ings by offering options so as to 
compensate lenders for the risk 
which the latter must take in ad- 
vancing money to _ sub-standard 
credit ratings. The use of options 
enables borrowers to sell deot 
cbligations which they could not 
otnerwise sell at any price. The 
weak borrower solves his finan- 
cial problems in a rational way 
by the use of this device. There- 
fore, from the point of view of 
the borrower, we feel that the 
proposed regulations would be 
harmful to those segments of 


American business which most 
need help—small business, rap- 
idly growins business and 
business of marginal financial 
strength. 


Capital Gain Incentive Required 


Turning now to the _ situation 
of lenders, individuals who are 
in high tax brackets are, generally 
speaking, the best sources of 
capital for small business and 
business in tre earlier stage of 
cevelopment. These lenders are 
interested in the integrity of their 
principal, and, generally speak- 
ing, cannot be induced to take 
capital risks by any conceivable 
rate of interest. The bait of capi- 
tal gain must be offered to ther 
in order to induce them to accept 
risks, and a convenient form of 
such bait is the well-trield finan- 
cial device of the option. These 
lenders in buying a combination 
of a debt obligation and a war- 
rant or option in effect buy two 
securities—a debt obligation at a 
discount, and an option which ex- 
poses them to the possibility of 
capital gain. 
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In the case of institutional lend- 
ers much of the same reasoning 
applies as in the case of individ- 
uals. In addition, it is important, 
we think, to note that their ranks 
ave been increased by the rela- 
tively recent aevelopment of the 
small business investment com- 
pany (the firm in which I am a 
partner was recently the under- 
writer of the largest of these com- 
panies) and the option and its 
equivalent, the convertible secu- 
rity, is the basic ingredient in its 
equipment of financial tools. The 
proposed regulations would surely 
hamper. the Operation of these 
companies. 

Turning now to _ investment 
Lankers, or other independent 
contractors, what the issuer of 
options seeks is to induce the 
banker to contribute or invest in 
2» degree of etfort and support for 
tre new securities that more than 
likely the issuer is not in a posi- 
tion to pay for with money;he must 
induce the investment banker or 
other contractor to take a risk i.e. 
invest what would be the money 
equivalent of his services and 
here again the bait for risk-taking 
is the possibility of capital gain. 

It would thus seem that the 
troblem is to write regulations 
which will have the effect of 
taxing what is really ordinary in- 
come at ordinary income rates, 
while preserving the possibility 
of capital gain which is the in- 
centive and reward of the risk- 
teker. It would seem that a prac- 
tical solution for this problem 
might be found by adopting a 
rormula, or formulas, which 
would have the effect of defining 
the taxpayer’s tax liability by es- 
tablishing the value of options at 
the time of issuance. The formula 
could be based on a number of 
factors, including the iss3uer’s 
book value and earnings at the 
‘ime of issuance, the option price 
and the time period of the option. 

In conclusion, we would like 
to emphasize that the matter of 
the tax treatment of options is 
one which is important to the eco- 
nomic growth of the United States, 
that it should not be dealt with 
hastily, and that the best brains 
available should be brought to 
bear on the problem after mature 
reflection. We believe it wouid 
be unwise for the Treasury to 


adopt any regulation until con- 
siderably more time has been 
given to study of this matter than 
the 30-day period (which included 
two major holidays) allotted since 
publication of these regulations 
in the Federal Register. 


$63,450,000 State 
Of New York Bonds 
Placed on Market 


Public offering of $63,450,000 
State of New York 4%, 3.60%, 
342%, 3.40%, 3% % and 234% se- 
rial bonds due 1962-2011 wa3 
made Jan. 17 by a group headed 
by The First National City Bank 
of New York, The Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank and Lehman Brothers at 
prices to yield 1.50% to 3.65%. 

Of the total issued, $51,450,005 
are 4%, 3.60%, 3.40%, 342% and 
344% housing bonds due_ 1963- 
2011 and $12,000,000 are 3.40%, 
344% and 234% urban renewa. 
bonds due 1962-86. 

Among other members of the 
offering group are: 

Bankers Trust Co.; Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; 
Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co.; Bank of America, N.T.&S.A.;: 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney & 
Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ince:; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres 
& Co.; C. J. Devine & Co.; 


Phelps, Fenn & Co.; Manufac- 
turers Trust Co.; The Marine 
Trust Co. of Western New York; 
The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago; The Northern Trust Co.; 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Continen- 
tal Illinois Bank and Trust Co. of 
Chicago; Hallgarten & Co.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
R. W. Pressprich & Co.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Barr Brothers & 
Co.; Drexel & Co.; Blair & Co., 
Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.; The Philadelphia National 
Bank; 


The First National Bank of 
Oregon; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; Equi- 
table Securities Corp.; Hornblow- 
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er & Weeks; Mercantile Trust Co.; 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
W. H. Morton & Co. Inc.; F. S. 
Moseley & Co.; Shields & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc.; Wer- 
— & Co.; and John Nuveen & 
oO. 


Mortola to Head 
Pace College 


New Prasident of financial com- 
munity’s well-known college to he 
inaugurated today. Downtown- 
Lower Manhattan group sends 
greetings through David Rockefolier. 


Dr. Edward J. Mortola will be 
inaugurated today (Jan. 19) as 
the new President of Pace Col- 
lege, 41 Park Row, in ceremonies 
which begin 
at 2:30 p.m. in 
the New York 
crtty Bers 
Council 
Chambers, 
continue at 
the College, 
and conclude 
in an inaugu- 
ral dinner at 
the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 
Principle 
speakers in- 
clude Dr. 
Francis H. 
Horn, Presi- 
dent of the University of Rhode 
Island, the Very Reverend Lau- 
rence J. McGinley, S.J., President 
of Fordham University, and Dr. 
John F. Brosnan, Chancellor of 
the Board of Regents, University 
of the State of New York. 
Greetings to the new president 
are to be heard from Dr. David 
Rockefeller, President and Chair- 
man, executive committee, Chase- 
Manhattan Bank, speaking for the 
Downtown - Lower Manhattan 
community; Dr. Ewald P. Nyquist, 
Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, speaking for the State Edu- 


cation Department; and Dr. Car- 
roll V. Newsom, President of New 
York University, speaking for col- 
leges and universities. 

President Emeritus Robert S. 
Pace is to preside. 


Dr. Edw. J. Mortsla 
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Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. 


Acquires Berwyn Moore Co. 


es && ay 





Ernest A. Mayer (center), partner in charge of sales at Cruttenden, 
Podesta & Co., with Dale F. Linch (left) and J. Berges Reimer, 
co-managers of the Chicago-based firm’s new Louisville office— 
its first in Kentucky, and its 20th, nationwide. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Cruttenden, 
Podesta & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading Exchanges, have 
acauired the securities business 
and sales and clerical staffs of 
Berwyn T. Moore & Company, 
Incorporated, Marion E. Taylor 
Building. The acquisition marks 
the Chicago-based investment 
firm’s first office in Kentucky, 
and its 20th nationwide. 

Robert A. Podesta, managing 
partner, announced that Dale F. 


Linch and J. Berges Reimer have 
been appointed co-managers of 
the Louisville office. They were 
co-founders and Vice-Presidents 
of the 25-year-old Moore firm. Its 
founder, Berwyn T. Moore, and 
his son, Berwyn T., Jr. (Tom) 
are continuing in the business as 
members of Cruttenden, Podesta’s 
Louisville staff. Eleven other 
Moore & Company sales represen- 
tatives in Kentucky and Southern 
Indiana are also making the 
changeover. 


CORRECTION: Owing to a mechanical! error, the above photo- 


graph originally was inadvertently 


included in the news stery 


appearing of page 31 of this issue pertaining to the admission of 
three new partners by Lehman Brothers. 
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The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York has promoted Franklin R. 
Otto to Vice-President of its 
Puerto Rico branches and _ Julius 


- J. Thomson to Vice-President of 


its branch in Beirut, Lebanon. 

Mr. Otto joined the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in 1929. After two 
years in the coupon collection and 
credit departments, he was as- 
signed to the Bank’s Shanghai 
branch. In 1933 he was transferred 
to Hong Kong, and in 1935 he 
returned to the credit department 
in New York. He was assigned to 
Puerto Rico as Assistant Manager 
of the San Juan branch in 1945 
and was promoted to Branch 
Manager in 1949. In 1953 he was 
named an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent in the Puerto Rico branches. 

Mr. Thomson was with the 
Equitable Trust Company when 
that Bank merged with the Chase 
National Bank in 1930. In 1931 he 
was assigned to Hong Kong, and 
in 1934 he was named traveling 
Auditor for the Bank’s Far East 
branches. In 1941 he was pro- 
moted to an Assistant Manager in 
the Tientsin branch, and in 1955 
he was appointed Manager of the 
Bank’s Beirut branch. 


George W. Allen, 77, who retired 
in 1948 as Second Vice-President 
of the Chase National Bank in 
New York City, died Wednesday, 
Jan. 11. 

He began his banking career on 
Dec. 21, 1298 with the old Colonial 
Trust Company, New York. He 
traveled for several years after 
Colonial’s merger with Equitable 
Trust Company of New York as a 
representative of the bond depart- 
ment. After Equitable and the 
Chase National Bank merger, he 
was assigned to the bond depart- 
ment, then to the New York 
Dealers division of Chase Harris 
Forbes. 

Mr. Allen rejoined the munic- 
ipal bond department with Chase 
in 1933, and was later named an 
Assistant Manager in 1937. He was 
promoted to Second Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1945. 


Horace C. Flanigan, Chairman of 


the Board cf Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New Yerk acd Willian 
S. Gray, Chairman of the Boare 
of The Hanover Bank, New York, 


jointly announced Jan. 17 that 
their respective Boards of Di- 
rectors have approved their 


recommendation to merge the two 
institutions. The new bank will 
be known as Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust Company. Iit will be 
the third largest bank in New 
York City and the fourth largesi 
in the United States. 

The proposed merger is subject 
to approval by the respective 
stockholders of the two banks, by 
the New York State Superintend- 
ént of Banks and by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Special meetings of stockhold- 
ers of the two banks will be 
called as soon as practicable to 
vote on definitive terms of the 
merger proposal. 

The new bank will have total 
resources of more than $6,000,- 
(00,000; deposits of nearly $5,500,- 
000,000: and combined capitai 
funds of $430,000,000. 


Mr. Flanigan will become 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the new bank. Mr. Gray 
will become Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Charles J. Stewart, President of 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
will become Chairman of the 
Poard of the combined institution. 
R. E. MeNeill, Jr., President of 
The Hanover Bank, will become 
President. Gabriel Hauge, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of 
Manufacturers Trust, will become 
Vice-Chairman of the Board. 

The new bank will have five 
Executive Vice-Presidents: Ray- 
mond C. Deering, Senior Vice- 
President of Manufacturers Trust: 
Reese H. Harris, Jr., and Milo B. 
Hopkins, Executive Vice - Presi- 
cents of The Hanover; and An- 
Grew L. Gomory and Eugene S&S. 
Northrop, Senior Vice-Presidents 
of Manufacturers Trust. Messrs. 
Hopkins and Northrop, operating 
under the President, will have 
charge of loans and banking ad- 
ministration. Mr. Deering will be 


... Thursday, January 19, 1961 


in charge of branch administra- 
tion and Mr. Harris will be in 
charge of the combined trust de- 
partments of the two banks and 
Mr. Gomory, the International De- 
partment. 

Manufacturers Trust has 5,039,- 
CQO outstanding shares of capital 
stock owned by 29,793 sharehold- 
ers. The Hanover Bank will, after 
the payment of a stock dividend 
ot one new share for each nine 
neld, already voted by its board, 
have 5,000,000 shares of stock out- 
standing in the hands of its share- 
holders. It is proposed that when 
the merger is approved Manufac- 
turers Trust will declare a 3314,% 
stock dividend and _ that’ the 
merger will be effected on a share 
tor share basis. 


The merged institution will 
have 128 banking offices in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Bronx and 


Queens, Manufacturers Trust hav- 
ing 119 and The Hanover Bank 
nine branches, none of which 
conflict with each other in loca- 
tion. 

The Hanover has two branches 
in London, an office in Paris and 
is opening an office in Beirut. 
Manufacturers Trust maintains 
representative offices in London, 
Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt-am-Main 
and Paris. 

% % a 
Assemblyman Willis H. Stephens 
has been elected a member of the 
Board of Di- 
reevors. of 
Commercial 
Bank of North 
America, New 
York, it was 
announced 
January 18 by 
Jacob Leicht- 
man, Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Stephens 
is the son of 
the late D. 
Mallory 
Stephens who 
served as 
Chairman of 
the Board of Commercial Bank of 
North America from 1952 until his 
death last week. 





Willis H. Stephens 


The First National City Bank of 
New York, New York, has opened 
its second branch in Nassau 
County. It was opened on Jan. 12. 
Mr. Elmer A. Finck has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Freeport 
branch. 


Chemical Bank New York Trust 
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Company, New York has elected 
Jarvis S. Hicks, Jr. and Edward A. 
Merkle to its metropolitan ad- 
visory boards, Chairman Harold 
H. Helm announced. Mr. Hicks, 
Vice-President of the Long Island 
City Savings Bank, will serve as 
Chairman of Chemical New York’s 


Queens Advy.sory Board. Mr. 
Merkle, becoizes a member of the 
Bank’s 59th Street Advisory 
Board. 

*k * 


THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 
Dec. 31,60 Oct. 3, '60 


Toial resources.__._ $4,626,996 $4,299,930 
Deposits 574,426 269,412 
Cask. and due from 

benks _ 2,184,520 2,199,001 
U.S. Covt. security 

holdings 600,257 609,239 
Undivided profits 665,007 752,433 
Appointments of Theodore J. 


Witterholt, Warren A. Young and 
Arthur G. Van Horn as Assistant 
Secretaries of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York were an- 
nounced by Horace C. Flanigan, 
Chairman of the Board. 


The ee of Directors of Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York 
and The County Trust Company, 
White Plains, N. Y., have author- 
ized the officers of both banks 10 
take appropriate action to accom- 
plish the affiliation of Bankers 
Trust Company and The County 
Trust Company under a plan 
whereby a holding company 
(called “New York Holding woi- 
poration’’) would become a regis- 
tered bank holding company own- 
ing all of the stock of both banks 
and the shareholders of both 
banks would receive all of the 
stock of the holding company. 
Under this plan, the approval of 
the Banking Board of the State of 
New York and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System must first be received and 
then it must be submitted to the 
shareholders of both banks. 


Banco de Ponce, Puerto Rico is 
the first Bank to file applications 
under the foreign branch banking 


law enacted by New York 
S.ate effective Jan. 1, seeking 
rermission to convert its two New 
Ycrk agencies into branch Banks. 

The announcement was made 
by Roberto de Jesus Toro, of 
Fonce, President of the Bank, 

Banco de Ponce presently oper- 
ates two banking agencies in 
New York, one at 51 Broadway, 
and the other at Third Avenue 
and 116th Street. The 51 Broad- 
way agency was recently author- 
ized to change its location to 
Southern Boulevard near West- 
chester Avenue in the Bronx. If 
the avplication is approved these 
offices will become branches. 

Such branches, under the new 
provisicns, would be permitted to 
acceot and maintain deposits in 
New York City and to expand 
their banking functions and serv- 
ices, including and small business 
loans, and other kinds of banking 
carried on by locally chartered 
institutions. 


At the Annual Meeting of the 
s*ceckholders of Kings County 
Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
on Jan. 16, a two-for-one stock 
split was as sigh 


The Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will celebrate 
its 110th anniversary on April 9. 


Stanley B. Rich | ties ‘one elected 
a Director of the Peninsula Na- 
tional Bank, Cedarhurst, | ae 2 


Rockland National Bank, Suffern, 
Rockland County, N. Y. is offering 
holders of its capital stock the 
right to subscribe for 39,126 addi- 
tional shares of capital stock at 
$20 a share at the rate of one 
new share for each seven shares 
held: of record on Jan. 10. The 
right to subscribe will expire on 
Feb. 6. 


Net proceeds from issuance of 
the additional shares will be 
added to capital funds of the 
Bank. 
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The State of New York National 
Fank Kingston, New York, with 
common stock of $700,009 and the 
Iiuguenet National Bank of New 
Paltz, New Paltz, New York 
with common stock of $100,- 
000 have consolidated as of Dec. 
21. It was effected under the title 
of The State of New York Na- 
tional Bank, with capital stock of 
$950,000, divided into 95,000 shares 
of common stock of the par value 
of $10 each. 


As of Déc. 31. The Merchants 
National Bank of Boston, Boston, 
Mazs., with common = stock of 
£6.300,000, and the New England 
National Bank of Boston, Boston, 
Mass., with common _ stock of 
$2,409,000 have consolidated under 
the title of the New England 
Merchants National Bank of Bes- 
ten, with capital stock of $8,700,- 
C00, divided into 870,000 shares of 
common stock of the par value of 
$10 each. 


The President of the Working- 
men’s Cooperative Bank, Boston, 
Mas;3., Everett P. Pope, has been 
elected to the Board of the United 
States Trust Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


THE CONNECTICUT BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Dec. 31,°60 June 15,'60 
$ $ 
Total resources _ 465,731,856 411,211,406 
Deposits _ 402,218,444 349,579,141 
Cash and due from 
banks  - aioe 
U.S. Govt. security 
holdings _ , 81.671,805 80,179,906 
Loans & discounts 199,308,528 139,001,940 
Undivided profits 8,234,301 7,362,079 
4 *& 


125,995,109 77,290,665 


The transfer of Elner Carty, Vice- 
President of Trenton Trust Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. from Mercer 
office to the Main office where 
he will have charge of credits, 
was announced by Mrs. Mary G. 
Roebling, the Bank’s President 
and Chairman of the Board. 
Mr. Carty will take over the desk 
of Francis A. Schuchardt who has 
resigned to become Senior Vice- 
President of The Central Jersey 
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Lehman Brothers Admit 3 Partners 





Marvin L. Levy S. M. DuBrul, Jr. 


Arthur D. Schulte 


Lehman Brothers, 1 William Street, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, have announced that Marvin L. 
Levy, Arthur D. Schulte and Stephen M. DuBrul, Jr. have been 
admitted to the firm as general partners. 

Mr. Levy, widely known in the financial community, has -pent 
his entire business career with Lehman Brothers. 

Mr. Schulte, long prominent in business affairs, served on «he 
Board of Economic Warfare during World War II. 

Mr. DuBrul, served with the Central Intelligence Agency prior 
to joining Lehman Brothers. 


CORRECTION: Owing to a mechanical error, the news 3tory 
carried on page 31 of this issue pertaining to the above appoin*- 
ments inadvertently contained a picture of three men other than 
those referred to in the item. 
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the First National Iron Bank, The date of chiees of the merger 
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the election of Robert G. Fair- Company, Hammonton, N. J., with 
burn, to the Bank’s Board of common stock of $200,000, and the 
Directors. Boardwalk National Bank of At- 


Mr. Macklin also announced the Continued on page 24 
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News About Banks-Bankers 


Continued from page 23 


lantic City, Atlantic City, N. J., 
with common stock of $3,000,000 
under the title of the Boardwalk 
National Bank of Atlantic City, 
with capital stock of $3,450,000, 
divided into 138,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the par value of $25 
each, is stad psa 


The National State Bank of 
Newark, Newark, N. J. has in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $7,000,000 to $7,500,000, by a 
stock dividend, effective Jan. 10. 
(Number of shares outstanding— 
600,000 — ror Pweg $12.50). 


BROOKLINE SAV ae. AND TRUST 
COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Dec. 31,’60 


Dec. 31,’59 
Total resources____ $41,761,441 $37,662,485 
Deposits ___ --- 36,525,597 32,663,845 
Cash and due ‘from 
banks : 5,799,451 3,556,796 
U.S. Govt. security 
holdings __ 4,958,084 4,958,277 
Loans & dis counts 24,413,923 22,854,210 
Undivided profits__ 1,477,261 1,188,857 


f BY * 

The Liberty Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pa., and the 
Union Bank and Trust Company 
of Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa., 
merged under the title of Union 
Bank and ares Pasay naipaenle 


George D. F. Hobiveos. Jr. was 
elected Senior Vice President of 
Baltimore National Bank, Balti- 
mere, Md., on Jan. 13. 

Harvey L. Hall was promoted to 
Vice President and — Officer. 


The Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Kinston, Kinston, 
North Carolina, merged under the 
title of Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Cempany. 


The consolidation of the National 
Bank of Lorain, Lorain, Ohio, 
with common stock of $450,000, 
and the Lorain Banking Company, 
Lorain, Ohio, with common stock 
of $600,000, under the title of the 
Lorain National Bank, with capi- 
tal stock of $930,000, divided into 
93,000 shares of common stock of 
the par value of $10 each, was 
effective as of Dec. 30. 








The Comptroller has approved an 
application to consolidate The 
First National Bank of Bucyrus, 
Bucyrus, Ohio, and the Farmers & 
Citizens State Bank, Cresiline, 
Ohio, under the title of Crawford 
County National Bank, Bucyrus. 
The effective date is expected to 
be Jan. 31. 


* * é 
At the annual meeting of the 
shareholders of The First Na- 


tional Bank of Chicago, Ill., held 
Tuesday, Jan. 10, all Directors 
now serving were re-elected, ex- 
cept Mr. Frank O. Prior, who has 
retired and did not wish to stand 
for re-election. 

Two new Directors were added 
to the Board, Mr. Remick McDow- 
ell, and Mr. John E. Swearingen. 

The shareholders also approved 
an increase in the capital stock of 
the bank from $125,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 by the issuance of a 
$25,000,000 stock dividend. This 
increase in the Bank’s capital 
stock, which had been recom- 
mended by the Board of Directors 
of the Bank on Oct. 14, 1260, was 
also approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

The stock dividend is on the 
basis of one new share for every 
five shares of Bank stock held by 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on Dec. 30. 

The Bank’s surplus stands at 
$145,000,000, so that it now has a 
combined capital and surplus of 
$295,000,000. 

Homer J. Livingston, Chairman 
of the Board. also announced that 


Fdward J. Blettner, Vice-Presi- 
dent, was promoted to Senior 
Vice-President. 

George B. Rogers, Assistant 


General Counsel in the Law De- 
partment, was elected Vice-Presi- 
— and Associate General Coun- 
sel. 

Tilford C. Gaines 
a Vice-President. 

Richard B. Keck, was elected 
Comptroller, succeeding Charles 
Z. Mever, who retired at the end 
of last vear. 

R. Kenneth Newhall, Vice- 
President, has been designated 
head of the Internatioral Banking 
Department. Clarence J. Ruethling 
was elected Vice-President. 


was elected 
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William K. Stevens was pro- 
moted to Vice-President; Gray- 
den C. Nauman, Assistant Vice- 
President, and Marshall L. 
Zissman, Trust Officer. 


A charter liso saci lead to the 
Danforth First National Bank of 
Washington, Washington, Hllinois. 
Wheeler McDougal will be Presi- 
dent and R. J. Dingledine will be 
Cashier. This is a conversion of 
the Danforth Banking Company, 
Washington, and was effective as 
of Dec. 31. The Bank has a total of 
$379,823.63 in hoe ee and capital. 


The First Nasheed enk of Schil- 
ler Park, Schiller Park, Cook 
County, Illinois, has been char- 
tered, with Louis E. Nelson as its 
President, and Joseph J. Marik 
as its Cashier. It has $300,000 in 
surplus and capital. 


The Comptroller has approved an 
application to merge the First Na- 
tional Bank of Winston-Salem, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. into North 
Carolina National Bank, Charlotte, 
N. C., under the title of North 
Carolina National Bank. The ef- 
fective date is expected to be Dec. 
30. 


* * 


By the sale of new stock, the 
Peoples National Bank & Trusi 
Company of Bay City, Bay City, 
M'ch., has increased its common 
capital stock from $2,000,000 to 
$2,206,000, effective Dec. 27. 
(Number of shares outstanding— 
22¢,000 shares, par vaiue $10). 
“= % Bo 

Twelve advancements of officers, 
including the filling of the newly 


created post of Executive Vice- 
President, nine promotions from 
staff to officer status, and the 


retirement of a Senior Officer 
were announced by National Bank 
of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Donald F. Valley, Chairman, 
and Henry T. Bodman, President, 
reported that Mr. McLucas re- 
tirement will be effective as of 
Feb. 28, however, he will continue 
to serve on the Board of Directors. 

Mr. McLucas started his bank- 
ing career in 1927 in Kansas City, 
Mo., and joined National Bank ef 
Detroit in 1945. He was in charge 
of the out-of-town division from 
1949 to 1958, and subsequently has 
headed the marketing division. 

George E. Parker, Jr. was 
named the Bank’s Executive Vice- 


President. Mr. Parker, who has 
been a member of the Board of 
Directors since 1957 and was 


formerly Vice-President and Trust 
Officer, has been in charge of the 
Trust Department since 1946. He 
will continue to act as Chairman 
of the Trust Committee. 

Mr. Parker, with 39 years of 
experience in banking, has been 
with NBD for nearly 28 years. 

Norman B. Weston, formerly 
Vice-President and Assistant Trust 
Officer and now completing his 
20th year with the Bank, was 
promoted to Vice-President and 
Trust Officer and will succeed Mr. 
Parker as Directing Chief of the 
Trust Department. 

Three Vice-Presidents were ad- 
vanced to Senior Vice-Presidents. 
They are: Raymond J. Hodgson, 
mortgage department: Richard D. 


Mange, Michigan division; and 
Robert M. Surdam, national divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Hodgson entered the bank- 


ing field at NBD in 1945. 

Mr. Mange has been with NBD 
since 1944. For 10 years prior he 
was an Officer of the Hack'ey 
Union National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Muskegon, Mich. 


* k 


The City National Bank of Detroit, 
Detroit, Wayne County, Mich., has 
received its charter from’ the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Its 
President is John H. French, Jr., 
its Cashier is Walton B. Moore, 
and has a total of $9,500,842.49 in 
surplus and capital. It is a conver- 
sion of the City Bank, Detroit, 
Mich., with 10 existing branches. 


BANK OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 

DETROIT, MICH. 

vec. 36, 60 
$ 

380,359,224 

348,171,940 


Jun. 15, '60 
$ 


Total resources 

Deposits 

Cash and aue from 
banks 53,028,784 52,739,158 

U. S. Government 
security holdings 

Loans & discounts 

Undivided ror 


349,417,837 
319,136,903 


131,048,342 
163,000,672 
6,877,458 


129,186,178 
142, 2 99,211 
7,209,863 


Security tank. Lincoln Park, 
Michigan, and the Peoples State 
Bank, New Boston, Michigan, 
merged under the title of Security 
Bank. 

The Rockingham National Bank 
of Harrisonburg, Harrisonburg, 
Va., has increased its common 
capital stock from $150,000 to 
$225,000, by a stock dividend, and 
from $225,000 to $325,000, by the 
sale of new stock, effective Dec. 
31. (Number of shares outstanding 
—32,500 — par + waa $10). 


The Hintewen ‘Nettoust Bank, 
Matewan, West Virginia, has in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $100,000 to $200,000, by a 
stock dividend, effective Dec. 31. 
(Number of shares outstanding— 
4,000 shares, _ par a $50). 


The Board of Divwetore of Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich. has proposed an increase in 
the Bank’s capital stock of 400,000 
shares, or $5,000,000 par value, to 
be distributed as a stock dividend 
at the rate of 12!12%, or one share 
for each eight shares held, subject 
to approval by shareholders at 
iuneir amnual meeting on Jan. 17, 
erd bv the Compriroller of the 
Currency. 

The additional stares, it is ex- 
pected, will be distributed on or 
before Feb. 28, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
Jan. 31. Convenient arrangements 
will be available for rounding out 
or selling any fractional share 
interests to which shareholders 
may be entitled. 


* = 


The First National Bank in Osh- 
kosh, Oshkosh, Wis., has increased 
its common capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, by a stock 
dividend, effective Dec. 21. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding—100,- 
000 shares, par value $10). 
% * 

By a stock dividend, The First 
Naticnal Bank of Appleton, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., has increased _ its 
common capital stock from $1,- 


. Thursday, January 19, 1961 


000,000 to $1,500,000, effective Dec. 
21. (Number of shares outstand- 
ing—150,000 shares, par _ value 
$10). 





By the sale of new stock, the 
Northwestern National Bank of 
Blocmington-Richfield, Blooming- 
ton, Minn., has increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $200,000 to 
$300,000, effective Dec. 21. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding—3,l00 
shares, par a —— 


The Rapid City National Bank, 
Rapid City, South Dakota, has 
changed its name te the American 
National Bank of Rapid City, ef- 
fective as of Dec. 30. 


The Iowa-Des Moines National 
Bank, Des Moines, Iowa, has in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $3,000,00f to $4,000,000 by a 
stock dividend, effective Dec. 16. 
(Number of shares outstanding— 
40,000 shares, “an — $100). 


The fMinutare State Bank, Mina- 
tare, Nebraska, has changed its 
title and location to Bank of 
Gering, si age Nebraska. 


By a stock dividend, The City Na- 
{ional Bank in Norman, Norman, 
Okla., has increased its common 
capital stock from $200,000 to 
$300,000, effective Dec. 27. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding—3,000 
shares, par value $100). 


A charter has been issued to the 
Central National Bank of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
It is a conversion of the Central 
State Bank, Okiahoma, and was ef- 
fective Dec. 19. Its President is L. 
D. Lacy, its Cashier is Virgil E. 
Downing, and has a total of $2,- 
089,712 in Capital and Surplus. 
Bo Do Bo 
The Pecples National Bank of 
Stuttgart, Stuttgart, Ark., has in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $200,000 to $400,000, by a 
siock dividend, effective Dec. 21. 
(Number of shares outstanding — 
40, 000 shares, par value $10). 
% 

Harry F. Sicilians President, 
will succeed Tom K. Smith as 
Chairman cf the Beatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Smith has been named Honorary 
Chairman. Mr. Harrington will 

Continued on page 108 
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Challenge of the New Era 


By Dr. David McCord Wright,* William Dow Professor of 
Economics and Political Science, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada 


Capsulized business cycle analysis of the basic reasons why we are 

in a business downturn charts what must not be done if we are to 

solve our problems. Singled out is the importance of cost-price rela- 

tionships and profit prospects and, therefore, of stopping the ex- 

ploitation of capital by labor. We have no “affluence,” Professor 

Wright insists, and he adds we must stay away from “quack 
nostrums”—listed one by one. 


Nearly a year and a half ago, at 
the July convention of investment 
analysts in Montreal, 1959, I said 
that I could not share in the 
optimistic 
economic 
forecasts then 
current. I did 
not then and 
I do not now 
think we have 
any danger of 
the bottom 
dropping out 
of the econ- 
omy as in 
1929. But what 
I did perdict, 
and what has 
in fact oc- 
curred, was 
considerable 
deflationary pressure and a pain- 
ful period of readjustment. The 
indices may go up and down from 
time to time but I doubt myself 
whether we will reach a state of 
what I would prefer to call “full 
prosperity” rather than full em- 
ployment for some time yet to 
come. 


D. McCord Wright 


Now what shall we do about 
this? It is not enough just to “get 
started.” I am reminded of R. H. 
Tawney’s “the proper thing for 
a man in a difficulty to do is not 
to advance as rapidly as possible 
in the wrong direction.” Let us 
run over past history a bit to give 
an adequate background. 


Postwar Cyclical Pattern 


Every great war has usually 
induced inflation and every great 
war of modern times has been 
followed after a while by defla- 
tion. I do not subscribe to any 
theory of automatic “glut,” such 
as has been and no doubt soon 
again will be fashionable. But 
what does happen during a great 
war is an enormous over-stimula- 
tion of particular lines, and after 
a while those lines find them- 
selves over-committed. The prob- 
lem then is one of re-direction of 
the flow of production. But this 
takes time, nor it is any function 
of “monop%ly,” as usually defined. 
What would be needed for ex- 
ternally uninterrupted production 
would be to have each producer 
equipped with X-ray eyes which 
would read off the wants of the 
economy six months before they 





were formed, and an eel-like 
agility that would enable them to 
transfer into satisfying those 
wants, with prompt and mechani- 
cal perfection. Neither of these 
conditions is ever possible whether 
under socialism or capitalism! 


But now when a considerable 
section of the economy has be- 
come over-committed either tem- 
porarily or for the long run and 
begins to slow down activity then 
the depression begins to spread. 
And immediately the cry is raised 
of “shortage of demand” and so 
we start to reach for the inflation 
bottle. This is like trying to cure 
a fever by getting drunk. I do not 
believe myself that the govern- 
ment should merely pursue a pol- 
icy of masterly inactivity should 
the Gross National Product be- 
gin seriously to slide. But stimu- 
lation of demand is just aspirin 
for a T. B. case. We must also get 
at the basic malady. 


The fundamental task, as I have 
said, is a re-direction of produc- 
tion. But ina free enterprise econ- 
omy such as ours is—and such as 
T hope it will continue to be—this 
re-direction is partially at least 
implemented by cost-price rela- 
tionships and profit prospe‘ts. 
Now here we hit a second factor 
in our present condition. 


Stopping Labor’s Exploitation 
Of Capital 


North American (Canadian and 
U. S.) management and North 
American labor have both been 
“riding high” during the last 15 
years. A world demand _ that 
seemed well-nigh insatiable plus 
an apparently endless inflation 
had led management to become 
somewhat complacent about prod- 
uct outlets. Also it was easy to 
grant wage concessions if they 
could be immediately recouped 
from the consumer. Many wages 
in many lines have outstripped 
gains in productivity. There has 
been not an exploitation of labor 
by capital but of capital by labor. 


Worse yet, the unions have fol- 
lowed the age-old pattern of ‘‘ma- 
ture” unionism and begun to dig 
in technologically! I mean that 
work rules and feather-bedding 
have become an increasing prob- 
lem. Thus if the trend continues 
unchanged, we may find ourselves 
over here as hamstrung by labor 
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as the United Kingdom economy 
has sometimes been. The danger 
is real and growing — and this 
comes just at the time when Eu- 
rope in the full vigor of the most 
modern plants re-enters the world 
market on a large scale. 


Avoid Quack Nostrums 


Finally, to complete the picture, 
an influential group of intellectu- 
als have done their best to create 
an atmosphere of moral vulner- 
ability and unpreparedness py 
talking a lot of poppycock about 
“affluence” and “release from 
the thralldom of productive effi- 
ciency” — just when the United 
States and Canada are being 
called on for a gigantic effort in 
the direction of greater efficiency 


and lower costs. What shall we 
do? 


The siren spiel will be to try to 
retreat within our own economy 
—to bar foreign goods, stop for- 
eign loans and foreign aid, forget 
the rest of the world. Any un- 
occupied industrial margin can be 
kept occupied by gigantic welfare 
expenditure and we can wallow 
in “affluence,” while the rest of 
the world goes to hell. This is the 
road to national suicide. We are 
also partners in a cold war and 
nothing can lose us our allies 
quicker than if we embark on a 
program of restrictions designed 
to cut off their goods. The alter- 
native is to out-design the other 
fellow, to increase our produc- 
tivity so that we can make the 
adjustment to the new price level 
with a minimum of suffering and 
disturbance. 


But in this effort the role of 
the unions and the intellectuals 
will be crucial, as it was in Eng- 
land in the twenties. Will we 
here, as there then, find every 
effort at adjustment misrepre- 
sented as exploitation? Will we 
find ourselves encouraged to live 
in a cloud-cuckoo land of imagi- 
nary wealth and security? Will 
we find serious consideration of 
the problem blocked off by the 
clamor of quack nostrums? This 
is the problem that faces us. And 


on how we solve it depends our 
future. 





*From a talk by Dr. Wright before 
the 65th Congress of American Industry, 
sponsored by the National Association 
cf Manufacturers, New York City. 
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Kansas City Municipal Bond Club 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Ten Kansas City investment firms have 
announced the formation of a municipal bond club to represent 
this city in financial circles throughout the country. This club 
was formed at a luncheon meeting held at the Hotel Phillips. 
Total preparation for this formal announcement has taken over 


E. Stephen Brown 


Jchn Bondank 





Harry F. Mayfield John F. Fogarty, Jr. 


one year of work carried on primarily by E. Stephen Brown of 


Barret, Fitch, North & Co. 


The officers elected were as follows: 


E. Stephen Brown, President, Barret, Fitch, North & Co.; 
John Bondank, Vice-President, Zahner & Co.; Harry F. Mayfield, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Commerce Trust Co.; John Fogarty, 
Social Chariman, Stern Bros. & Co. 

Firms represented at the meeting as founders were: 


City National Bank & Trust Co., Commerce Trust Co., Luce, 
Thompson & Crowe, Barret, Fitch, North & Co., George K. Baum 
& Co., Piersol, O’Brien & Adams, Lucas, Eisen & Waeckerle, 
Zahner & Co., H. O. Peet & Co., Stern Bros. & Co. 

The club will function strictly as a municipal bond club and 
membership will be limited to principals of firms and their repre- 
sentatives directly concerned with the underwriting, trading and 
selling of municipal bonds. A Membership Coinmittee has been 
formed to consider the eligibility of personnel employed by out- 
of-town offices who are directly concerned with municipal bonds. 











F.1.C.B. Offers 
New Debentures 


The Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks offered on Jan. 17 a new 
issue of approximately $218,000,- 
000 of 2.95% nine-month deben- 
tures, dated Feb. 1, 1961, and 
maturing Nov. 1, 1961. The deben- 
tures are priced at par. 

Proceeds from the financing will 
be used to refund $184,500,000 
4.55% debentures, maturing Feb. 
1, 1961, and for lending operations. 
The 3.30% debentures, maturing 


May 1, 1961, were also reopened 
in the amount of $5,000,000, and 


sold at a net price. 

The new issue is being offered 
through John T. Knox, Fiscal 
Agent, and a nationwide selling 
group of recognized dealers in 
securities. 


To Be Edwards Partner 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—On Jan. 26, 
George A. Jensen will become a 
partner in A. G. Edwards & Sons, 
409 North Eighth St., members of 
the New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 





Telephone 
HANOVER 2-2600 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


Continued from page Il 


the companies total construction expenditures for 1969 
were $3.35 billion, almost 10% of all construction ex- 
penditures of American industry during the year, and 
brought the total investment in electric utility plant and 
equipment to approximately $46 billion. The electric 
companies anticipate increasing expenditures in 1961 
by $60 million over the 1960 level. 


The investor-owned utilities are planning effectively 
to meet the growing requirements of the areas they 
serve. But over and above that they are expending 
increasingly greater efforts in coordinating planning 
among companies to assure adequate supplies of electric 
power at the lowest possible cost. One such effort is 
the Empire State Utilities Power Resources Associates, 
formed last year to study the future of power pooling 
and coordinated construction of transmission and gener- 
ating facilities, including the place of atomic power, in 
the state. 


This coordination is not limited to developing desir- 
able objectives. Late in 1960 the same seven companies 
formed another group, Empire State Atomic Develop- 
ment Associates, which has inaugurated a two-pronged 
research and development program that is expected 
within a few years to lead to the construction of a 
large scale atomic power plant in the state that will 
generate electricity at a cost competitive with plants 
using conventional fuels. In addition, these same ytil- 
ities, individually and as members of groups, are en- 
gaged in giving financial, technical and management 
support to other nuclear power development projects. 


These activities are significant in assessing the out- 
look for the electric utility industry. They show first 
that the individual companies are planning considerable 
plant additions for many, many years in the future 
because they see the growing demand for service that 
will require increased capability. Secondly, they show 
that the industry has a foresighted and bold leadership 
that recognizes that it must prepare now for the day 
when the supply of fossil fuels is no longer adequate 
to meet the growing national energy needs. Thirdly, 
they show that the investor-owned electric utilities are 
fully capable and willing, financially and technically, 
to carry the burden of-the development of atomic power 
for the production of electricity. 


I hasten to point out that nuclear power is only one 
of many areas in which the investor-owned electric in- 
dustry is conducting extensive research and develop- 
ment. The industry is now involved in more than 1,000 
projects in a great variety of fields ranging from the 
development of other sources of energy and methods of 
energy conversion to more efficient transmission and 
distribution facilities and to perfecting new electrically- 
powered equipment and devices for home, farm, busi- 
ness and industry. 


Directly related to a favorable sales and revenue out- 
look for 1961 are two factors that will make the earn- 
ings picture bright for 1961 and ensuing years. One 
factor, often overlooked, is that the rising costs of 
materials and labor which affect all businesses are 
being somewhat offset by the extensive development, 
modification and adoption by utilities of methods and 
equipment that cut costs. In many cases, these econ- 
omies are built into operating structures so as to con- 
tinue to contribute savings year after year. The second 
factor is the increasing recognition by regulatory bodies 
of the need of utilities to have a more substantial rate 
of return on investments in order to continue to attract 
adequate capital funds. 


Finally, in terms of both the gas and the electric util- 
ity industries, the outlook for 1961 and future years 
will be highly dependent on two other factors that affect 
all businesses. First, there must be sound government 
policies that will retard inflationary trends, and second, 
there must be developed a national power policy which 
will remove tax favoritism on government - financed 
power projects and eliminate Federal spending on proj- 
ects which the investor-owned utilities are willing and 
able to carry out. 


BENJAMIN ABRAMS 
President, Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corp. 


The projections made in the early part of 1960 in both 
sales and profits have failed to materialize. This was 
due to a considerable softening in business beginning 
in the last six months, resulting in widespread price 
cutting and lessening of profits. In the case of Emerson, 
we suffered disappointing results in our Goverment 
Electronic Division brought about by delays in produc- 
tion, due to engineering changes, in some major produc- 
tion contracts. Over-production in television and radio 
on an industry-wide basis affected operating results in 
that division. To offset the disappointing results in 
television and radio, there was a marked improvement 
in our Air Conditioniny Division, which showed an in- 
crease of approximately 100% in sales and a considerably 
greater percentage of improvement in profits. Although 
TI see no indication of any upward trend during the first 
half of 1861. I am inclined to be optimistic for the sec- 
ond half. The lower production rate at which the in- 
dustry is currently operating will, during the next few 
months, balance supply and demand consequently bring- 
ing about an improvement in the pricing structure, 
thereby reflecting improved profits. On the whole, 1961 
will be a better year for our industry. 








GEORGE ALPERT 


President, New Haven Railroad 


The year 1961 may mark a major turning point for the 
New Haven Railroad. For the past five years, we have 
been engaged in a campaign to obtain equal treatment 
for the railroad—equality in taxation and subsidy that 

is necessary if the New Haven is to 


survive. At this moment, it looks 
as if this campaign is reaching 
fruition. 


Everyone in the financial com- 
munity is aware of the circumstances 
that have led to the decline of many 
of our nation’s railroads. Once pow- 
erful monopolies, the railroads have 
in recent years suffered heavily in 
the face of subsidized competition 
from air and highway transportation. 

But the most serious problem for 
many railroads, particularly in the 
East and specifically the New Haven, 
is the passenger deficit. 

All railroads lose money on their 
passenger business, but most earn 
enough from their freight operations to absorb these 
losses. The New Haven cannot. We have the highest per- 
centage of passenger service (45%) in the nation, and 
our deficit from this phase of our business is more 
than three times greater than what we earn from freight. 
As a result, the New Haven had a net loss of $10.5 mil- 
lion in 1959, and will show an even greater loss for 1960. 

Everyone seems to agree that passenger service by 
rail is essential. Certainly this is so as to commuter 
service. During the blizzard of December 1960, the New 
Haven and other suburban yailroads were bringing into 
New York not only their own commuters, but added 
thousands whose cars or buses were virtually useless 
on frozen and snow-bound highways. The long-haul 
service is equally essential, even if only used as a 
standby when the planes are grounded and the high- 
ways are icy. For this reason, I have long maintained 
that abandonment cannot be the solution. 

At the same time, the railroad cannot continue to 
absorb the huge passenger deficit year after year. We 
advocate a more equitable approach to the transporta- 
tion problem—a program of tax relief and subsidy for 
railroads comparable to that enjoyed by our highway, 
air and waterway competitors. 

That tax relief is necessary has been recognized in 
principle by New York’s Governor Rockefeller, who 
sponsored a bill to bring some measure of relief to New 
York State’s railroads. Other hopeful signs are the 
arrangements that have been successfully made by the 
State of New Jersey and special emphasis on the trans- 
portation situation is a major project of the Kennedy 
Administration in 1961. 

All of these developments indicate a more positive 
approach to the transportation problem in general, and 
the New Haven problem in particular. I am confident 
that with the cooperation of all the parties involved— 
management, labor, and government on every level— 
we will be well on our way to the solution of this 
problem in 1961. 


Gecrge Alpert 


HOYT AMMIDON 


President, United States Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Five fundamental factors will determine the prospects 
for trust banking and the management of investment 


funds in 1961: (1) the condition of the general economy, 


(2) the state of confidence in the dollar. (3) the actions 
of the new Administration in pro- 
moting our country’s international 
position and in encouraging a vig- 
orous and free economy, (4) the 
movement of the security markets, 
and (5) the returns available on in- 
vested and loanable funds. 

We expect that the current small 
recession in business will be limited 
to about a 2% decline in the gross 
national product in real terms and 
that the economy will resume rising 
by the second quarter of 1961. The 
expected gains thereafter will rest 
mainly on personal incomes and con- 
sumer spending, secondly on rising 
government purchases and will be 
su»vorted later in the year by some 
rise in construction. We expect the dragging elements 
of inventory reduction, capital expenditure decline and 
consumer durable softness to be lifted by the second 
half. Underlying the recovery expected in 1961 will be 
the basic long term stimuli of our international respon- 


Hoyt Ammidon 


sibilities, the domestic demands for higher living stand- 
ards, and the pace of technological progress. 

We believe that there is an excellent opportunity for 
strengthened confidence in the dollar during 1961 if the 
new Administration pursues strong monetary policies. 
Internal inflation pressures have moderated. Our exports 
and our favorable merchandise trade balance have 
gained sharply during the past year. Determined action 
should reduce somewhat our foreign aid and military 





expense burdens. Given a favorable business trend and 
adequate interest rates, the substantial capital outflow 
of 1960 should give way to a better balanced flow of 
capital and therefore to a much improved balance of 
payments. 

The policies and actions of the new Administration 
will have great influence on the degree of confidence 
in the economy, the collar and the security markets. 
Most important to watch will be the vigor with which 
the United States’ international interests are promoted, 
the strength of the monetary policies adopted, and the 
ways in which liberal goals are reconciled with the 
maintenance of a free economy and free markets. 

We do not expect substantial changes in average stock 
prices or in average bond prices during 1961. While we 
anticipate normally wide fluctuations in stock prices 
and the ‘continuation of a highly selective market, the 
general outlook for equities appears to be in good bal- 
ance between rather liberal prices and a continued 
strong demand for investment in the country’s growth. 
Selectivity will more than ever be the key to successful 
equity investment. While supply and demand factors in 
the bond market now seem in good balance, business 
recovery and protection of the dollar are likely to bring 
higher interest rates before the end of the year. 


_ We expect moderately increased income from securi- 
ties held in investment accounts. Because of substantial 
corporat.on cash flows and expected business and earn- 
ings recovery, we anticipate a small increase in dividend 
payments. Continuing reinvestment opportunities in 
bonds should also bring an increase in interest collec- 
vions. Although we expect a recovery in shorter term 
rates during the year, the prevailing lower lending rates 
and higher costs are putting pressure on banking earn- 
ings. Overall, the corporate goal for 1961 in our business 
wiil be to maintain through sound policies and increased 
efiiciency the good earnings results in 1960. 

In summary, despite the prcblems arising from the 
soiter business trend and from higher operating costs, 
we expect a good year accompanied by the development 
of increasing opportunities for future growth in trust 
banking and investment management. 


MARK ANTON 
President, Suburban Propane Gas Corporation 


The progress made by the LP-Gas industry is determined 
to some degree, by residential construction. Generally 
speaking, new construction in suburban and exurban 
areas creates new customers for our industry. Our 
growth, however, has become much 
less dependent on “new customers.” 
Whenever an apriiance is added to 
the home of a present customer, for 
example, our gas load automatically 
rises. And, the increasing acceptance 
o1 “gas heat” will have a marked 
effect on sales in the years ahead. 
With reference to the much talked 
about electric heating, it is acknowl- 
edged that the electric utilities are 
being forced into the home heatin«s 
market in order to balance their air 
conditioning summer peak load. IJ 
personally do not consider this 2 
serious threat; certainly at least not 
an ph to oe years and perhaps 
ven longer. Needless say > COs 
of heating a home is a substantial aon af ce 
hold burget. In order to compete with the ave : 
pane house-heating rate of 20 ce 
would have to be available at le 
Other pertinent factors 
out heat during heavy 
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rage pro- 
nts per therm, electricity 
ss than one cent per kwh 
are hay certainty of being with- 
winter storms ¢ g ‘ic 
heating and air conditioning have sg i ag oe 
into one central unit. Furthermore, in order to make 
electric heat econoniically feasible, new homes must be 
built especially for it. with heavy insulation and storin 
windows. Electric heat specifications call for six inches 
of ceiling, four inches of wall and two inches of floo : in- 
sulations which, in effect, make a house into a “th nee 
bottle” with no air infiltration. An older home a Sek or 
completely renovated to meet these Soetiticatiods « - 
Sales of propane for industrial uses continue to climb 
This is based on the broadening acceptance of propane 
as a motor fuel for fork-lift and tow trucks and vt tic 1- 
ary combustion engires, as well as the rfl i ade i 
creasing number of applications of LP-Gas h sat: j : “ 
red rng Bieri xaS Neat in indus- 
Th . j ‘ ~ 77 ° 
geue oe p etc git will pause In its constant de- 
te iA ee ei and benefits is something 
ing a ceiling on vlalng Cosh se ee gan 
a =: ied a Mie call 5 Simply to keep a constant 
pitta ey e on every possible way in ahah to effect 
vi ~ W hile at the start of each year we are cer- 
st Ryne thn ps austed all possible cost reductions, 
é jund that as the months oo by WwW ones 
ccme apparent. : en 
Fortunately, just as utility rates are ; 
short term fluctuations, this ‘aelante ‘antes Oe eee ce 
mains "ly « TT} } ; ae, = ~ pie 
— pedi —. The Dasic demand for this fue] is stil] 
ae eee a1 suco fundamental purposes as cooking, 
Neing in : out te Dae standards of modern 
of “prosperity” bar tattere tat, neither enjoys the booms 
bt as Goce “ype the depths of “depressions.” 
ga diser4 e » 4 would say that the outlook for 
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Future Opportunities for 
Utility Energy Sales 


By R. R. Cahal, Jr..* Marketing Consultant, Management 
Consulting Division, Ebasco Services Incorporated, 


New York City 


A promising picture of profitable growth opportunitizs for total gas 
and electric services emerges from Mr. Cahal’s intensive analysis of 
consumer, commercial, industrial and miscellaneous categories of 
future sales. Short-run prospects, however, are found to be affected 
by the slowed industria! pace which for electric sales may mean a 
slower annual percentage increase in 1961 than in the past dozen 
years or so. Nevertheless, the forecast of 713 billion kilowatt hours 
is two- and-one-fourth times larger than sales in 1951. The 96.9 
billion therms of gas predicted for next year similarly reveals a 
slowed annual percentage increase but this figure is twice the sales 
of ten years ago. The need for selling effort is made clear in positing 
less built-in growth for future utility sales with, however, realizable 
potential greater than ever before. 


Analyzing utility sales trends is 
an old and traditional art. And, 
to many nonutility people it looks 
very simple. There are reasons 
why it does. 
The utility in- 
dustry is about 
the only one 
that can re- 
duce all kinds 
sales to one 
single com- 
mon denomi- 
nator: either 
kilowatt- 
hours or 
therms. Utili- 
ties probably 
have the 
greatest 
wealth of 
measured 
sales data of any major industry. 
And it is one of the few industries 
that for so many years has had 
only to answer the question, “How 
much will sales increase?” not 
“Will they increase?” 


The simplicity is deceiving, 
however, because each kilowatt- 
hour of electricity or cubic feet of 
gas sold ultimately depends on 
something happening in the mar- 
ket—on some individual or busi- 
ness or institution deciding to buy, 
rent, or use a device which uses 
electric or gas service. It is in 
these complex market and buying 
factors we must find the basic 
sales trends. This discussion will 


R.R. Cahal, Jr. 





concern itself with the principal 
utility sales trends and with the 
major forces which will shape 
utility sales in the coming years. 


Residential Sales 


In 1959, residential sales ac- 
counted for 41% of total electric 
utility revenues and 57% of total 
gas utility revenues. From this 
standpoint, it is the largest mar- 
ket, and in the last ten years it 
has been the fastest growing one. 
Growth rates for residential sales 
—both electricity and gas—have 
been persistent and _ consistent. 
Residential electric sales are ex- 
pected to reach 207 billion kilo- 
watt hours in 1961—over 214 times 
the kilowatt-hours sold in 1951. 
Gas sales are forecast to reach 
about 34 billion therms—slightly 
more than twice what they were 
ten years ago. 

These satisfying trends are, of 
course, a result of two basic 
forces: more households as cus- 
tomers and more use of electric 
and gas service by each of these 
customers. In 1961, the average 
residential electric customer will 
use 4,065 kilowatt-hours and the 
average residential gas customer 
will use 1,095 therms. 


The annual percentage increase 
in average electric use has de- 
clined in the last several years, 
but it has shown signs of stabiliz- 
ing at about 6.5%. This is not 
enough for a doubling-every-ten- 
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years rate, but if it continues, av- 
erage use per customer will reach 
7,000 kilowatt-hours by 1970, and 
this has become sort of a goal for 
the industry. 

Can the industry maintain this 
pace and reach this goal? It is 
quite possible. In fact, it is prob- 
able. But it isn’t guaranteed. Ba- 
sically sales growth does depend 
on more people and more use, but, 
of course, sales just don’t happen 
that simply. Someone — some- 
where, somehow—has to plug in 
or switch on an appliance. And 
here we get to the heart of the 
matter. 


When the compositions of aver- 
age electric use ten years ago and 
last year are compared, it can be 
seen that three basic loads— 
ranges, refrigerators, and water 
heaters—increased their contribu- 
tion to average use between 1950 
and 1960. But that contribution 
did not keep pace with average 
use itself, and consequently their 
share of average consumption has 
diminished slightly. 


Significant Change 

The most significant change in 
the composition of average con- 
sumption between 1950 and 1960 
is the emergence of heating and 
cooling as a major load. In 1950, 
comfort conditioning, as we might 
call it, accounted for about 2% of 
average use; it is estimated to be 
about 11% in 1960. 

Television also grew in impor- 
tance—from about 3% in 1950 to 


about 8% of total average use in 
1960. 


As for 1970, the industry’s 
“goal” of 7,000 kilowatt hours can 
be reached, if the basic major ap- 
pliances continue to increase in 
saturation and if “comfort con- 
ditioning electrically” lives up to 
the promise shown in the last few 
years. Studies indicate that when 
7,000 kwh a year is reached, heat- 
ing and cooling loads will likely 
account for more than 29% of it. 
The composition of 1970 is based 
on these assumptions: 


(1) A 50% saturation of com- 
bination refrigerators and a 30% 
saturation of freezers. 

(2) A 50% saturation of elec- 
tric ranges, compared to 33% right 
now. 

(3) A 25% saturation of water 
heaters, compared to about 20% 
today. This is a modest expecta- 
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tion and any significant improve- 
ment here will pay real dividends 
in kilowatt-hour sales. 

(4) A 7%% saturation of elec- 
trically heated homes, compared 
to 142% today. 

(5) Twenty-five rcom air con- 
ditioners in every 100 dwelling 
units compared to less than 15 
today. 

(6) A 5% saturation of central- 
ly air-conditioned homes, com- 
pared to one-plus per cent this 
year. 


These are not firm predictions 
of what saturation will be in 1970, 
but merely an approximation of 
what it will take to make a 7,000 
kwh year. It may happen before 
1970. Much depends on market 
factors and consumer acceptance 
in the intervening years. 


Here’s the current saturation 
situation. Actually we will discuss 
ownership figures. Saturation fig- 
ures are somewhat higher because 
of a number of renters having 
appliances furnished, but in most 
cases the differences in propor- 
tions of households owning an 
appliance and having it in the 
house are small. 


About 29% of the _ nation’s 
households own electric ranges. 
Per cent ownership is fairly well 
balanced among the regions, the 


highest percentage being in the 
West. 


Sixteen per cent of the house- 
holds own electric water heaters 
(saturation is 21%) — the West 
outdistancing other regions of the 
country. 

About 11% of the households 
own an electric clothes dryer. The 
North Central and the West are 
virtually the same. 


Dishwashers are owned by 
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3.6%. There is little difference 
among regions. 

Ownership of food freezers is 
19%. The South and North Cen- 
tral regions lead in per cent of 
households owning. 


The percentage of the nation’s 
households having at least one 
air conditioning unit stands at 8%, 
and the South is way ahead. 


Gas Trends 


Before discussing the factors 
which will help or hamper satura- 
tion growth in the future, let us 
take a look at gas trends, because 
the future of both electric and gas 
sales inevitably will depend upon 


the development of the same mar- 
ket. 


When the composition of resi- 
dential gas use 10 years ago is 
compared with today, it is quite 
clear how gas for heating domi- 
nates residential consumption. 
This importance has increased in 
the last 10 years, and it will con- 
tinue to do so in the next 10 years. 
Expectations for 1970 can be ex- 
pressed in this manner: 


(1) Almost two-thirds of the 
nation’s homes will be heated with 
gas, compared to about half today. 

(2) Some weight is given to gas 
air conditioning being able to 
capture a small share of the cen- 
tral air conditioning market by 
1970. 

(3) Gas cooking’s total share of 
the market will decline slightly, 
but about the same percentage of 
gas customers will cook with gas. 

(4) Gas will improve its over- 
all position in water heating, 
especially among gas heating cus- 
tomers. 

(5) Gas will benefit from in- 
creased saturation of gas clothes 
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Continued from page 26 


COWLES ANDRUS 


President, New Jersey Bank and Trust Company 
Passaic, N. J. 


The year immediately following a Presidential election, 
especially when a change in Administration has re- 
sulted, is fraught with abnormal uncertainty. Not that 
any year runs smoothly as projected by those brash 
enough to predict its course, but in 
a post election year there is more 
uncertainty as to what Federal pol- 
icy will be. Since Federal policy 
determines which lines of the gov- 
ment’s vast spending power will be 
emphasized and which will be toned 
down; and since Federal policy de- 
termines the degree to which the 
Federal Government chooses to exert 
its great potential powers through 
monetary and credit controls, it is 
to be expected that hesitancy will 
prevail for some time throughout 
the economy. 

Our thought is that the incoming 
administration senses there was no 
clear mandate in November to 
change radically the etfort that has been made for the 
past several years to preserve the value of the dollar. 
We believe this fundamental requirement is sufficiently 
in the minds of the American people as to preclude an 
unrestrained flow of Federal funds for unwarranted 
uses. Such modest curbing of Federal spending will not 
stimulate the economy in itseif, but it could augur a 
soundness of Federal policy which would encourage 
private industry to move forward more positively and 
constructively than it will until it gets this assurance. 

That prospect of continued conservatism in Federal 
thinking, plus a slowly dawning appreciation by workers 
in all classes (management ofticials, foremen, labor) 
that we cannot continue competitive in world markets 
and so enjoy the volume of production and employment 
that are dependent upon a healthy export trade if we 
are forever to follow a wage and price spiral upward. 
The growing recognition of the bad aspects of our un- 
favorable balance of world trade is a sobering element. 


We make no prediction but we sense a cautious ap- 
proach to the new year. Our estimate is that we shall 
be encouraged to move increasingly boldly as the year 


progresses, recognizing the fundamental soundness of 
our economy. 


Cowles Andrus 


Cc. J. BACKSTRAND 


President, Armstreng Cork Company 


The year just ended saw the American economy estab- 
lish new records in terms of gross national product and 
national income. Rather than generating a sense of 
satisfaction, however, the performance of our economy 
during 1960 has given rise in many 
quarters to genuine disappointment 
and to nagging doubts about near- 
term, as well as longer-range, busi- 
ness prospects. 

While evidences of weakening in 
key business areas are abundantly 
clear, and statistical indicators point 
to further softness during the early 
part of this year, there is no more 
justification today for the conclusion 
that our economy has stagnated than 
there was for the recently-held view 
that the sixties automatically would 
soar and bring unprecedented and 
uninterrupted prosperity. Indeed, one 
of the major causes of the current 
business slowdown has been a cur- 
tailment of consumer spending, particularly for durable 
goods, directly reflecting the extent to which campaign 
charges that our country was becoming a second-rate 
power had undermined the confidence of many Americans. 

As general business begins to move forward again 
about mid-1961 on the strength of a reversal of adverse 
inventory trends, the consumer confidence curve should 
begin to rise and, with it, consumer spending. 

A further force lifting the economy in the second half 
of 1961 will be somewhat greater construction activity. 
Home building, which declined by about 20% in 1960, 
is expected to climb a modest 5% as a rising reservoir 
of mortgage money available at lower rates begins to 
exert its influence. However, the recent downward 
shift in interest rates is not likely to produce the same 
stimulating effects as characterized the postwar hous- 
ing booms. In the first place, the demand for new 
single-family homes is still being hampered by the low 
birth rates of the thirties. Moreover, hundreds of thou- 
sands of families who would like to purchase a new 
home are locked into their existing houses by the ab- 
sence of an adequate trade-in mechanism. Finally, the 
supply of dwelling units for sale and for rent is at the 
highest level since before World War II. 


Sluggishness in the used home market has caused 
many families to shelve their plans to buy a new home 
and instead, to remodel or add on to their present houses. 
As a result of this process, as well as of greater con- 
sumer spending generally, outlays for home repair and 
modernization may rise by 5% or more in 1961. 

Non-residential building activity should show very 
little overall change in 1961 from last year’s volume. 
Slightly lower levels of industrial and commercial con- 
struction are likely to be offset by modest increases in 
the building of schools, hospitals, roads, scientific, social, 
recreational and religious structures. 

The markets for packaging materials are expected to 


C. J. Backstrand 
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continue to expand in 1961, with the rate of improve- 
ment beginning to accelerate in the latter part of the 
year. The better than average growth performance of 
the packaging industry has been traceable almost en- 
tirely to the development of new and improved products 
which, on the one hand, have enhanced product con- 
venience and attractiveness or, on the other, the effi- 
ciency of the movement of the proauct iruim wail. w 
ultimate user. In 1961 plastic bottles and flexible cush- 
ioning materials will spark continued progress in both 
consumer and industrial packaging. 

On the industrial front, further production declines 
are in prospect during the first quarter of 1961. Al- 
though recovery during the remainder of the year Is 
anticipated, it is not likely to be vigorous enough to life 
the annual output total above 1960’s level. The market 
for unique industrial products should expand at a some- 
what faster pace, however. First, as inventory accumu- 
lation supplants liquidation, this has the effect of quick- 
ening the buying cycle. Secondly, unique products that 
lend more efficiency to the processes of the user and 
enhance the quality of the finished product are in ever- 
increasing demand. 

111 SUMuNnary, general business will begin to level out 
by spring or early summer, followed by a gradually 
rising trend through the end of the year. The economic 
outlook, thus, does not call for sweeping programs that, 
at best, would produce false, temporary growth through 
over-stimulation at the cost of the internal and external 
stability of the American dollar. Nor ddés the outlook 
suggest that business can breathe more easily in the 
assurance that the soaring sixties will get back on the 
track in 1961. While our nation can achieve unprece- 
dented growth and prosperity during this decade, it will 
not be accomplished by government largesse nor by 
“business as usual’ complacency—business institutions 
cannot get by in the next ten years with the products, 
processes, policies, and programs that sufficed during 
the fifties. 


S. CLARK BEISE 


President, Bank of America, San Francisco, Calif. 


A year ago we entered the Decade of the Sixties with 
high expectations. Some of these expectations were not 
realized, yet when the books are closed on 1960, we will 
look back on it as the best business year on record. 

We are going to have a good year 
in 19861. Our overall activity is go- 
ing to lack zest during the early 
ronths of the year but we expect 
it to pick-up during the second half 
of 1961. 

This year’s record and the realistic 
appraisal of 1961 should serve to 
remind us that the American econ- 
omy, in the sum total of its produc- 
tive activity, has proved itself tobe 
- virile and progressive demonstra- 
tion of the soundness of our free 
enterprise system. 

It is capable of negotiating pul- 
sating periods of activity without 
spinning off violently in either 
direction, up or down. This was 
demonstrated during the third quarter of last year when 
lower production totals caused general concern. Yet 
when we total up the figures at the end of the fourth 
quarter, we find this to be the best year we have 
ever had. 

There is an inherent vigor and resiliency in our 
American economy and we should never permit our 
thinking to deviate from this basic fact. 

As a case in point, during recent months the slow- 
down in additions to inventory has been a negative 
factor, reflecting a lack of zip in final demand. De- 
creases in inventory are expected to be a depressant 
on our economy during the next few months. However, 
a slackening in the downward pace of inventories is 
being counted on as one of the most influential factors 
in building up our economy during the latter half of 
this year. 

One part of the current inventory adjustment which 
might have lingering repercussions is a part which rep- 
resents technological progress. 

Our merchants and manufacturers have become adept 
at carrying their inventory. Through the use of elec- 
tronic record keeping methods they are able to maintain 
more realistic and economic inventory levels. While 
we may never achieve the delicate balance of having 
on hand just what we need, we are learning better ways 
of attaining that goal. 

The need to adjust to technological change will be 
with us as long as we have progress. 

Looking at several specific areas in the year ahead, 
we can expect an increase in spending by the state and 
local governments for roads, schools and other com- 
munity projects as the needs of our growing population 
are met. 

At the national level, we will see a rise in defense 
and other Federal spending projects. 


We do face problems in 1961 which call for sound 
business and government leadership in their solution. 


One of our major tasks is to correct the recent bal- 
ance of payments difficulty thereby maintaining inter- 
national confidence in the dollar. This will be difficult 
because we must make this correction while permitting 
no undue letdown in our foreign commitments. A major 
step in this direction would be to increase the mobility 
and competitiveness of the American economy, gearing 
its high productivity more directly to the satisfaction 
of the long range goals of our people. 

During the past year, particularly, we have felt the 
impact of goods coming into this country from overseas. 


S. Clark Beise 








The quality of these goods and the competitive level 
of their promotion in American markets is much higher 
than it used to be. 


I think, however, that we will see the United States 
economy react to this competition in a more aggressive 
fashion as the decade progresses. 


Summing up the view of the year ahead, we should 
look forward to some lethargy during the first part of 
1961. The unemployment level will rise during the early 
months as seasonal factors take hold but resulting per- 
sonal distress will be mitigated by unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 


A notable upswing in our total activity can be ex- 
pected during the latter part of the year and 12 months 


from now we should find ourselves very close to the 
1960 record. 


JOHN O. BEATTIE 


President, The Polycast Corporation 


New design and engineering techniques in a widening 
variety of fields will result in a substantial boost in sales 
of acrylic and other types of cast plastic sheets in 1961. 


The casting industry has come a long way since 1935 
Whe. acryilc sheets were first offered commercially and 
then only to the aircraft industry for canopies and side 
windows of aircraft. 

Actually, acrylic sheet was discovered at the beginning 
cf the century when the search for a proper safety glass 
laminate led researchers to cast acrylic Monomer be- 
tween two panes. They came up with a hard, optically- 
clear product resembling glass itself. 

Today, various mixtures of acrylic monomers and of 
ceriain pre-polymers are used to make cast sheets for 
various applications. But acrylic sheets remain the big 
iiem in the casting field. The real boom in use of acrylic 
started after World War II when it was found to be 
ideal fcr back-lighted indoor and outdoor signs, and as 
lignt diffusing panels in illumination schemes. It was 
responsible for the sign industry’s big swing away from 
neon tube types, because designers were able to produce 
Lrightivy colored displays as beautiful in daylight as 
when illuminated at night. 

Both architects and illumination engineers are now 
designing ceiling panels of cast sheets, so popular in 
office and industrial design, into homes. Used in both 
ceiling and side lighting, cast plastic sheet provides un- 
usual lighting effects without illumination loss. 

The big boom in the year ahead will be the use of 
acrylic for glazing and skydomes in schools and indus- 
trial plants. Expanded use will be made of acrylic sheets 
for ceiling and side louvres to admit daylight into homes, 


for patio roofing and for such other things as winter 
enclosures for outdoor swimming pools. 


Sales remain strong in the older markets such as boat 
windshields, drafting instruments, industrial machine 
safety guards, to name a few. 


The cast sheet industry’s next big market will come 
in the structural field, with colored sheets of acrylic for 
both indoor and outdoor paneling. Experiments have 
already shown this feasible for homes as well as for 
industrial and business buildings. In the industrial field, 
architects have gone so far as to use backlighting for 
night display—an effective means of identifying the plant 
of a growing and sales-minded company. 

Only the ingenuity of designers and engineers limits 
the applications of past plastic sheets, so from the casting 


side of the industry it appears that the potential markets 
for sheet is still virtually untapped. 


ROBERT S. BELL 
President, Packard Bell Electronics 


Despite the general recession of recent months, the first 
year of the “Scientific Sixties” fulfilled the hopes held 
for it by the electronics industry. A new all-time high 
in factory sales was reached by the industry for the 

tenth consecutive year, a record un- 
paralleled in the history of Ameri- 
can industry. 

Even if the current “cyclical 
pause” continues throughout 1961, 
which is not expected by most econ- 
omists, the industry should continue 
to grow as it has in the past. It has 
been estimated by the Electronic In- 
dustries Association that electronic 
sales will rise from $9.75 billion in 
1960 to $10.1 billion in 1961, an in- 
crease of 6%. 

Although the defense budget is 
expected to rise but $1 billion in 
1961, the portion of the total budget 
going into electronics is expected to 
rise 9%, from $5.75 billion to $6.3 
billion. Electronic sales will be strongly supported also 
by the steady expansion of the industrial electronics 
market. Sales in this market rose 9% in 1960, from 


$1.6 to $1.75 billion. It is estimated that volume will 
reach $1.9 billion in 1961, an increase of 8%. A major 
market in this field is computers for process control and 
production scheduling, and computers for air traffic 
control. Computers for business processes will account 
for about half of the total volume. 

In the consumer electronics field an increase in unit 
television sales from 5 to 10% is anticipated, bringing 
total units to from 6 to 6.2 billion as compared with 
5.7 billion in 1960. Dollar volume should increase at a 


Robert S. Bell 


Continued on page 30 
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Future Opportunities for 
Utility Energy Sales 


Continued from page 27 

dryers, and some acceptance of 

the refrigerator and incinerator. 
About 63% of the nation’s 

households have a gas range in 

their home, but only 51% of the 

nation’s households own a gas 


range. Per cent ownership is 
higher in the South and North 
Central. 


Saturation of gas water heaters 
is 50%, but only 35% of the na- 
tion’s households own a gas water 
heater. The North Central region 
leads in per cent ownership of this 
appliance. 


Ownership of gas refrigerators 
is about 3.5%. 

Ownership of gas clothes dryers 
is 5%. Saturation in the North 
Central region is more than twice 
that of any other section. 


Sales growth for both services 
will devend largely on heating 
and cooling loads. 

Gas now heats more dwelling 
units than all other fuels com- 
bined. Electricity is just begin- 
ning to make a mark on the na- 
tional heating market. 


It would seem that the trends of 
the past few years will continue 
in the same general direction for 
the next several years. Gas, elec- 
tricity, and oil will increase their 
shares of the total house heating 
market, while solid fuels dwindle 
to near nothing. In the meantime, 
of course, the “big three” will 
continue to make inroads on each 
other, as they have in the past. 


Shape of Tomorrow’s Market 


When the future of appliances, 
heating and air conditioning is 
appraised, decisive factors emerge: 


(1) The size of the market. 

(2) The quality of the market. 

(3) Competitive position. 

(4) Selling effort. 

There can be little doubt that 
the growing population will ex- 
pand the size of the market. By 
1670 probably 31 million people 
will be added net to the popula- 
tion. This will net another 10 
million households, and during 


the next 10 years more than 15,- 
CC0,0CO new houses are expacted. 


The quality of the market Zfore- 
seen for the Sixties is also prom- 
ising, and these trends have b2en 
well documented, too: higher in- 
comes, better education; ani more 
leisure time. These should mean 
a better market for appliances, 
heating, and air conditioning. 


A definite rise has taken place 
in the last 13 years in per cabdiia 
disposable income and it is ex- 
pected to continue that rise in the 
future. In 1947 only 27% of the 
nation’s families had incomes over 
$6,600—expressed in 1959 dollars. 
By 1859 this proportion had risen 
to 42%. 

These higher incomes have real 
impact on the market’s ability to 
“absorb” appliances. For example, 
according to Life magazine's 
Study of Consumer Expenditures 
of a few years ago, households 
with incomes of $7,000 or more 
spent 63% more than the average 
household on appliances, 21% 
more than the average on radios, 
phonographs and television, and 
38% more on home heating and 
utilities. The college - educated 
household spent 44% more than 
the average on appliances, 21% 
more on radios, phonographs and 
television, and 24% more on home 
heating and utilities. 


One other factor which will in- 
fluence the growth of residential 
electric and gas sales in the com- 
ing year is competition. Someone 
has described the current pvase of 
our economy as “competitive 
presperity.” The term is also 
quite Cescriptive of the resi-ent.al 
utility sales picture in the coming 
years. There is so much oppor- 
tunity and room for growth that 
both electric and gas sales are 
bound to prosper, if they are 
properly promoted. But competi- 
tion will become increasingly 
severe between the two. 


Commercial Sales 


In 1959, commercial sales ac- 
counted for about 25% of total 
electric utility revenues, and 
124%2% of total gas utility reve- 


nues. Over the past 10 years, 
sales to commercial custome: 
have grown subs.antiaily, buc 
they have not grown quite as 


rapidly as residenuial. 


In 1961 about 125 billion kilo- 
wait hcurs will be sold in tnis 
market, about 2.2 times the sales 
voiume of 1951, and next year 
commercial gas sales are forecast 
to be about y.6 billion therms, or 
2.1 times the amount sold 10 years 
ago. 

The increase in number of com- 
mercial electric customers has not 
kept pace with the increase in 
number of residential customers, 
and the ratio of commercial cu3- 
tomers to residential has declined 
from 14.6% in 1950 to about 12.8% 
last year. This probably is due to 
the trend toward larger establish- 
ments which means that tewer 
businesses can serve the same pop- 
ulation. This trend, however, tas 
had little apparent effect on the 
growth rate of commercial gas 
customers. They have grown a3 
fast, if not faster, than residential. 
For practical purposes, the ratio 
of commercial to residential has 
remained virtually constant at 
about 8%. 

Average use per commercial 
customer has grown steadily 
through the years. During 1961, 
average electric use per commer- 
cial customer is forecast to reach 
19,208 kilowatt hours, and that 
average gas use will reach 3,830 
therms. 

What market factors will deter- 
mine the trend of commercial 
sales in the years ahead? One 
point of strength will be a con- 
tinued increase in commercial 
“popuiation’ to serve the growu1uig 
national population. 

In spite of continual increases 
in the volume of commercial anc 
institutional construction of ali 
kinds, it is evident that the coun- 
try’s needs have not been fully 
satisfied. Moreover, slum clear- 


ance, urban redevelopment, su'- 
urban growth and other changes 


in the face of America create a2 


much greater market opportunity 


than numerical growth might sug- 
gest. 

In 1960, more money has been 
invested in building offices, stores 
restaurants, and churches than 
ever before. Educational building 
is on a high plateau, and we can 
look forward to expanded build- 
ing by colleges and universities 
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in the coming years. Hospital 
building is at a new high. inci- 
dentally, the recent re:urgence of 
hospiial building, is traceable al- 
most altogether to a boom in pri- 
vate hospitals—or at least hospi- 
tals not built by government 
agencies. 


Modernization and Improvement 


A second market factor which 
offers potential for growth is the 
drive for modern commercial and 
institutional establishments, not 
only by designing new buildings 
to exacting standards but also 
through the modernization of 
existing structures. This is not a 
new trend. Many areas have expe- 
rienced it and benefited from it 
But in spite of the fact that so 
much has been’ accomplished, 
much remains to be done. 


Probably the greatest single 
force affecting electric and gas 
sales is comfort conditioning 
There are very few office build- 
ings, stores, or restaurants going 
up today that aren’t air condi- 
tioned. 

The same drive for comfort, 
which is being sought through 
controlled temperatures, creates 
new demand for higher levels: and 
better engineering of lighting. 
The commercial lighting market 
is difficult to measure with preci- 
sion, but a comparison of lighting 
levels in new stores and offices 
with those in establishments just 


a few years old indicates the 
progress that has been made and 
the potential that still exists. 
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The food service field promises 
to be one of the most interesting 
markets in the coming years. It is 
not only a very important mar- 
ket for electric and gas service, 
but it is undergoing some funda- 
mental changes in concepts and 
practices. Over 40,000 ranges were 
sold last year, more units than 
any other piece of equipment. 
Then came griddles and fry ket- 
tles. 

Electric models outsold their 
competition only in the case of fry 
kettles. In other types of equip- 
ment, gas and other fuels far out- 
sold the electric. 


We are not sure how long this 
kind of profile will last. Some 
manufacturers believe it won't 
be long until the commercial 
range is supplanted completely by 
equipment tailored to do a spe- 
cial kind of job. Pre-prepared 
foods are also causing a new look 
at conventional cooking equip- 
ment. For example, some types 
of food service establishments 
have found that the use of frozen 
prepared foods, packed in indi- 
vidual servings, provides better 
quality and cost control. This 
trend will likely create the need 
for new equipment or increase the 
use of specialized equipment. 
Electronic ovens, for example, 
have found their most useful role 
in bringing frozen dishes up to 
serving temperatures. 

Mass Retailing 


Vending machines will also 


have an increased effect on the 
Continued on page 31 
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greater rate because of the continued growth in sales of 
high priced television-stereo combinations and color sets. 


Stereo high fidelity consoles, which showed a slight 
increase in 1960, reaching 650,000 units, probably will 
remain at about the current level. The stereo market 
is directly affected by the rise in combination stereo- 
television sales which are tabulated as television sales. 

Radio volume may reach 12 billion units in 1961, as 
compared with 11 billion units in 1960. Both of these 
figures exclude the high percentage of Japanese imports 
sold in the American market. Several factors will con- 
tribute to this rise in radio sales: consumer acceptance 
of transistor portables; decline in the average price of 
radios from $21.23 to $19.97, wholesale, in 1960; and the 
growth of the FM radio market. 


LEE S. BICKMORE 


President, National Biscuit Company 


We believe 1961 will be a good year for the food indus- 
try, one which will see the industry continue the pattern 
of steady growth which it has maintained for better 
than a decade. Consumer spending will be higher this 
year and total industry sales should 
run well ahead of the figures for 
1960. 

While the food industry will con- 
tinue to expand, competition within 
the industry will become increas- 
ingly intense. Although consumers 
are broadening their food purchases 
they are growing more discriminat- 
ing in the selection of the products 
they buy. They seek a wider selec- 
tion of foods and they demand better 
and better values in both the qual- 
ity and quantity of these products. 
The year 1961 will be successful for 
those companies who best anticipate 
and satisfy these demands, and 
something less than that for those 
who are unable to do so. Consumer discrimination and 
industry competition will accelerate selling and mar- 
keting programs throughout the food field. Manufac- 
turers and processor; will increase their advertising 
and promotion expenditures on behalf of their two chief 

roduct categories: the established brands which are 
the mainstays of current sale; volume, and the new and 
improved preducts which research has produced to bid 
for future prominence. 

Research and development of new products and pack- 
aging will receive mcre attention and more dollars in 
our industry in 1961. These exvenditures are a hedge 
on the future, made with the knowledge that present 
investments in research ma~ not pay off for a number 
of years. We have learned that this is often a long and 
painstaking process: the new vroducts and innovations 
of 1961 will, in 12ost cases, have been begun in our 
laboratories two, three, even five years ago. But we 
know that a continuous program of investigation into 
new products, new forms of p°ckaging, and new methods 
and techniques must be maintained if the food industry 
is to grow and prosper. 


The new year will also see a continuation of the cap- 
ital spending which the industry must make to keep 
pace with the world-wide, dyramic population growth. 
These investments in new plant; and equipment. both 
in this country and abroad, will be made chiefly to 
expand present production capacities. They repre-ent 
a planned effort on the part of the food industry +> 
provide for the steadily increasing demands for its 
products which underscore a promising future. 


SUMNER BLOSSOM 


Vice Chairman ef the Board, 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


With education becoming one of the nation’s fastest 
growing industries, many companies, like Crowell-Col- 
lier, which supply textbooks, reference books and other 
tools of education. are experie»ring rapid growth and 
high levels of business activity. 
Steadily expanding school and col- 
lege enrollments and_ increasing 
national emphasis on education lead 
us to believe that the growth will 
continue at an accelerated rate over 
the next few vears. Increased leisure 
time and the do-it-yourself move- 
ment also should contribute to this 
end. Mergers and acquisitions, the 
most significant feature of the 1960 
publishing year, probably will con- 
tinue a factor in the reasonably near 
future, with more companies seeking 
to round out lines of products and 
services. 

In 1969, Crowell-Collier acquired 
a substantial position in the $300 
million-a-year textbook market through its acquisition 
of The Macmillan Company, one of the oldest, largest 
and most distinguished bock publishers. A majority of 
Macmillan’s sales are in the college, high school ‘and 
elementary school textbook markets. We are hoveful 
that Macmillan textbook sales can be expanded on all 
educational levels. 


Crowell-Collier is well-established in the reference 
book field, a market almost as large as that for text- 
boos. fales of our Collier’s Encyclopedia increased 
again last year and we look for further gains in 1961. 
We are also ont mistic ebout the outlook for the Farvard 
Class'«*, whi-h ~ermain among the great reference libsar- 
ics of the wor!d. 


Lee S. Bickmore 


Sumner Blossom 
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The year 1960 was also one of growth for Crowell- 
Collier’s broadcasting division. For the first time, we 
had three stations in operation for a full 12-month 
period. These stations—KFWB in Los Angeles, KEWB 
in San Francisco-Oakland and KDWB in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul—are well-established outiets in their respective 
areas with growing listening audiences. Crowell-Collier 
has signed contracts for the purchase of WMGM, New 
York, and WGMS, Washington, D. C., and we hope to 
receive Federal Communications Commission approval 
for these transactions in 1961. While no negotiations are 
now in progress, we hope eventually to operate the legal 
maximum of seven stations. 

Crowell-Collier wiil not necessarily confine its activi- 
tics to book publishing and broadcasting. A great deal 
of research is now taking place to find new and more 
etfective ways to transmit information from teacher to 
student. Among the most interesting developments are 
teaching machines and audio-visual programs designed 
to speed the learning processes. We are actively investi- 
gating all technological developments in educational 
communications, feeling strongly that the future in this 
area offers exciting possibilities. 


It is our belief that through constructive imagination, 
we can improve product quality and sales volume in 
each of our companies. We are optimistic about 1961 
and, for the long term, are confident that we can make 
substantial contributions of lasting significance in the 
field of education. . 


ROBERT L. BRADDOCK 


President, General Reinsurance Corporation 


Prospects for the American reinsurance market in 1961 
must of necessity reflect certain trends which became 
apparent during 1960. The largest problem facing the 
professional reinsurance market in 1960 was a severe 
reversal of experience in the con- 
tract surety field. It would be reas- 
suring to think that the worst has 
passed — yet a realistic appraisal 
cannot lead to this conclusion. Rein- 
surance of this line has been tradi- 
tionally on a share basis. Therefore, 
reinsurance experience cannot im- 
prove until the quality of the under- 
writing result of the primary ccm- 
pany turns for the tetter. By its 
nature, contract improvement wil 
not become apparent for one to two 
vears after corrective action has 
been taken. Therefore, 1961 will be 
a continuation of the bad experience 
of 1960 and the earliest hope for real 
relief will be some time during 1962. 

In the field of fire reinsurance, which includes wind- 
storm and other allied lines, the occurrence of Donna 
will have a material effect on results in 1960 and whether 
or not this will be better in 1961 will depend entirely on 
whether there are one or more similar occurrences or if 
the industry will be as lucky as they have been since 
the last previous hurricane in 1954. There had been some 
general improvement noted in the share fire reinsur- 
ance lines and traditionally, after a hurricane, rating 
of all underwriters for windstorm covers has a tendency 
to harden. In the absence of a major hurricane, oppor- 
tunities for profit in these lines should be better than 
they were in 1960. 


Both primary companies and reinsurers have shown a 
better result in the automobile liability field in 1960 
than in the immediately preceding years and this trend 
should continue into 1961. Many new rating plans and 
techniques have been introduced by rating organizations, 
bureaus and by individual companies. The result has 
been more intensive competition than has existed in the 
business since the 1930s. However, most of the new plans 
submitted have basically contained a sounder underwrit- 
ing approach than existed prior to their introducticn. 
There is greater recognition of use of the automobile 
and the moving violation record of the driver. This 
should result in more realistic rating for it has always 
been the case in the past that the bad driver has never 
been rated as high as he should be and the good driver 
has never been rated as low as he should. The problem 
of the assigned risk could probably be solved by the in- 
surance industry if political considerations could be dis- 
regarded. Since that is unrealistic, it is difficult to see 
how any complete solution can be attained. Certain im- 
provements will almost certainly be forced as time goes 
along. 

The most difficult reinsurance problem in the casualty 
field has been and remains Workmen’s Compensation. 
In this line the viciousness of inflation exercises maxi- 
mum leverage on all claim portfolios, but particularly 
on those of a reinsurer. Since 1950 there has been a 4% 
average annual inflation in medical and hospital costs. 
The impact of that fact can be appreciated when it is 
realized that the reinsurer agrees to deliver an indeter- 
minate number of dollars at an indeterminate future 
date for a fixed cost. There is no other commodity or 
service sold elsewhere jin the business community where 
there is any such wide-open agreement. There have been 
universally bad results on the part of compensation rein- 
surers for many years and it is difficult to see how there 
can be much improvement. 

The growth of accident, sickness and major medical 
insurance has progressed very rapidly and on a profit- 
able basis. True, there are problems of capacity inherent 
in potential multiple exposures to one event. However, 
the problem is being and will be met. The lines are 
being marketed effectively on a mass basis. 

Many prefessicnal reinsurers in 1960 will have been 
found to have been in a break-even or a loss position. 


Robert L. Braddock 
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On balance, the outlook for 1961 appears to be better for 
the industry as a whole. 


ROGER M. BLOUGH 
Chairman, U. S. Steel Corporation 


Optimism and pessimism, like business activity, seem to 
run in cycles, 1t is particularly noticeable in an industry 
suc.1 as steel, where the production is not only dependent 
on the activity in the industries that use steel, but where 
in any particular year the tonnag-s 
are so greatly influenced by the size 
of the customers’ inventories. 

In 1960 the steel industry produced 
just under 100,000,000 tons of ingots. 
Overall figures of 1960 performance, 
however, conceal a sirangely dis- 
parate pattern for the year. In the 
first half, output was about 61 mil- 
lion tons, while in the second half 
the production was about 39 million 
tons. 

The explanation lies largely in the 
decisions of customers on inven- 
tories, although in some consuming 
industries the decline in purcnases 
in the second half was affected by 
somewhat lower overall economic 
activity. Total steel produced was also affected by im- 
ported steel which in 1960 was the equivalent of ap- 
proximately five million tons of ingots. 

Actual consumption of steel in 1960 fell only 3% 
below the all-time record year of 1955, according to our 
estimates. Thus, most steel buyers actually used more 
steel than they purchased, which, of course, means that 
some of what they consumed came from their own in- 
ventories. Inventories are now, however, estimated to 
be about as low as they can be expected to go. 

Prospects ahead, therefore, for the steel industry ap- 
pear better than they have been for some time. Even 
should the present lull in business activity continue for 
the next few months, spring should bring normal sea- 
sonal gains in steel use in construction, agriculture, 
canning and railroad work. This, plus the end of inven- 
tory liquidation, indicates some increase in steel output. 

When the nation once again experiences a resurgence 
in total economic activity—and this could happen not 
too many months away—further gains in steel cutput 
would result. 

In 1960 U. S. Steel continued to back its faith in our 
economic future by spending about $500 million for 
mocernization and replacement of our facilities. More- 
over, U. S. Steel continues to augment its efforts to 
develop new types of steels and new uses for steels, 
as well as newer, more economical ways of making this 
vital product. Some of these new products and methods 
show much promise. All of them help to meet competi- 
tion from other materials and from imported steel. 
Serious as the unemployment is in the steel industry at 
present, it promises to improve in the new year, and the 
great emphasis on the search for new products and the 
greater marketing efforts are bound to help to provide 
and preserve jobs for steelworkers. 

Challenged the steel industry may be, but the steel 
industry is also competitively challenging other mate- 
rials as well as our foreign competition. For us, chal- 
lenge in the future as in the past is the key to progress. 


LYMAN B. BRAINERD 


President, The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
And Insurance Company 


In 1950 boiler and machinery insurance produced 
$35,874,000 in earned premiums for the companies 
writing this line of Casualty insurance. In 1959, after 
showing steady growth during the intervening years, 
earned premiums reached $70,544,- 
COO. This was a gain of 97%, and 
the fact that it exceeded by a con- 
siderable margin the 70% gain in 
Gro:s National Product during the 
same period would seem to imply 
that American Industry has been 
finding the engineering and insur- 
ance services of the boiler and 
machinery underwriters of increas- 
ing value to them. 

Obviously, the extent to which 
boiler and machinery insurance is 
needed depends to a considerable 
extent on the rate at which industry 
operates. If, as some economists 
seem to expect, the early months of 
1°61 should find industry operating 
at something less than normal capacity, it might be sup- 
pozed that this would reflect itself in a lessening of the 
demand for this form of insurance. However, few indus- 
tries carry coverage with insurance limits completely 
up to their exposures, so some considerable lessening of 
activity could occur without warranting or causing a 
shrinkage of limits with the resultant drop off in 
premiums. 

Our expectation is that 1961 will bring an even 
greater awareness by industry of its need for the acci- 
dent prevention and underwriting facilities provided 
by the boiler and machinery insurance companies. More 
than at any time in the past, manufacturers of all sorts 
of goods, machinery and commodities are depending for 
income and profits on an uninterrupted flow of the 
power which turns their wheels. Moreover, there is an 
increasing trend toward concentrating high capacities 
in the single power units repre-enting high investments, 
and toward straight-line, highly-automated production 

Continued on page 32 
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Future Opportunities for 
Utility Energy Sales 


Continued from page 29 


market for cooking equipment. 
Technological advances have 
opened the way tor them to ac- 
complish the entire food service 
function in some kinds of estab- 
lishments, such as employee cafe- 
terias. and public eating places 
featuring fast food service. The 
breakthrough has come in the 
ability of machines to handle a 
greater variety of food, and hot 
as well as cold. Perishability, es- 
pecially in outdoor machines, has 
been reduced. Machines: can ac- 
tually perform some elementary 
food preparation, not just store 
already prepared foods. At Macy’s 
on Herald Square there are vend- 
ing machines which take $1 and 
$5 bills and give change. Right 
now they’re selling clothing, but 
such a machine could sell pack- 
aged plate lunches, which might 
not be convenient with a machine 
that could only take coins. 


According to E. B. Weiss, mer- 
chandising authority, “Mass re- 
tailing is in desperate need of 
mechanical and electronic mer- 
chandising concepts that will less- 
en its dependence on labor on the 
selling floor. The vending ma- 
chine now holds some promise of 
cutting the retail payroll meas- 
urably as well as increasing vol- 
ume.” Obviously, the same prin- 
ciples hold true for mass food 
service. 


Vending machines certainly 
have implications for both gas and 
electric equipment. For some time 
gas equipment has dominated the 
cooking equipment market, but 
almost without exception these 
new trends are changing the 
methods of food preparation and 
food handling in ways that seem 
to favor electrical appliances, at 
least at the present stage of prod- 
uct development. 


Stiff competition exists in the 
commercial market, but both 
electric and gas sales have enor- 
mous potential. It is a challeng- 
ing potential, because it is not 
one market really. It is a num- 
ber of small and somewhat dis- 
similar markets. Each requires a 
different approach, geared to dif- 
ferent motivations and different 
requirements. If the potentials 
of these markets are to be fully 


realized, these motivations and 
requirements are going to have to 
be isolated, analyzed, and har- 
nessed for more effective sales. 
To date this has not been done— 
maybe a few companies have, but 
by-and-large the industry is not 
informed about the commercial 
market. This is not to say that 
commercial sales managers don’t 
know what they’re doing. But 
very little of that wealth of data, 
which is the pride of industry, 
applies to the commercial market. 
When more is known about the 
market, utilities will come closer 
to realizing its full potential for 
sales. 
Industrial Sales 


Last year industrial sales ac- 
counted for about 27% of electric 
utility operating revenues, and 
about 28% of total gas utility 
operating revenues. Over the 
past 10 years, both electric and 
gas industrial sales have grown 
rapidly — the industrial rate of 
growth has been slightly iess than 
that experienced by residential. 


Industrial electric sales are pre- 
dicted to reach 341 billion kilo- 
watt-hours in 1961 or about 2.2 
times the sales volume of 1951. 
During this period the require- 
ments of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission grew considerably, and 
excluding this use, industrial 
kilowatt hours this year will be 
about 1.8 times what they were 
10 years ago. It seems as if AEC 
requirements will be relatively 
stable in the future, and _ this 
growth element will not be pres- 
ent over the next 10 years. 


Industrial gas,..sales are esti- 
mated at 48.8 billion therms this 
year, or approximately “19 time; 
what they were 10 years ago. Both 
electric and gas sales in 1961 will 
be adversely affected by the me- 
diocre economic climate. 

Except for AEC use of electric- 
ity, the trends of the last 10 years 
should continue through most of 
the coming decade. The major 
impetus to industrial sales should 
come from a steady increase in 
the economy as a whole. 

The Gross National Product, 
which is running just beyond the 
half-trillion dollar mark now, 
could well approach three-quar- 
ters of a trillion dollars by 1970. 
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But beyond gro:s economic 
growth, other economic factors 
create even greater potentiai for 
the sale of kilowatt-hours and 
therms to industry. 


The net result of these factors 
is that industrial gas and electric 
sales, expressed asa ratio to tne 
FRB Index, have risen. The forces 
which have caused this increase 
are likely to be present. in 
strength during 1961 and beyond. 
Because of the current cost-price 
squeeze management is seeking, 
and finding, greater flexibility 
and savings in costs in machines. 
Harassed by foreign: competition, 
management has accelerated its 
search for efficiency, fiexibility 
and control in the form of auto- 
mation and mechanization. 


Normal Excess Capacity 

Another possibility which is be- 
ing watched with considerable 
interest, is a new attitude toward 
excess capacity. Right now there 
is plenty of excess capacity in 
many industries. This has not 
been the “normal” situation; in 
the earlier postwar period most 
industries ran at near or full ca- 
pacity. But the simple relation- 
ship of production to capacity may 
not be as important in the future, 
and it may well be that a reason- 
able amount of reserve capacity 
will become more normal for 
many industries. In other words, 
margins once considered ‘‘excess”’ 
may be considered “normal re- 
serve.” 

What all of this means is an 
even greater reliance on modern 
production facilities and efficient 
energy sources to keep produc- 
tion operations profitable. Elec- 
tric and gas service should play 
an increasingly important role in 
production, and manpower will 
decrease in importance. Electric- 
ity and gas used in industry have 
Mmereased significantly in the last 


few Years in relation to the man- 


hours of production workers. 


One indirect effect of this drive 
for efficient production is the 
trend toward air - conditioned 
manufacturing facilities. This 
market is wide open. So far, air- 
conditioning of factories is insig- 
nificant compared to commercial 
buildings. Claud Wampler of Car- 
rier has stated that less than 3% 
of the nation’s enclosed produc- 
tive space is air-conditioned. Cer- 
tainly, this load has one of the 
brightest futures of all utility 
loads. Perhaps the real break- 
through came when it was finally 
recognized that industrial air-con- 
ditioning was not just a prestige 
symbol or fringe benefit, but an 
essential element of productivity. 
Once only justified where the 
product or process required tem- 
perature or humidity control, air 
conditioning now proves its value 
directly in dollars and cents by 
increased productivity. 

To sum up the future of indu;- 
trial sales ... the potential will 
ride the crest of economic growth, 
but the plus potential will be 
found in capitalizing on the new 
thinking and new needs of pro- 
duction management. Actually 
this is the tried and proven route 
of the 50s, and the introduction 
of startling new equipment or ap- 
plicants should not materially 
change these trends in the fore- 
seeable future. 


Total Sales 
When the three major sales 
classifications are added together 
—along with miscellaneous classe; 
of sales, a promising picture for 
total electric and =  gas_ sales 
emerges. Total electric sales in 
1$61 are forecast to be about 713 
billion kilowatt hours, which is 
about two - and -a - quarter times 
sales in 1851. The percentage in- 
crease, 1861 over 1969, is gener- 
ally below the annual increa_es of 
the past dozen years or so, be- 
cause of a small growth rate in 
industrial sales, due to the so-so 
economic climate. This pattern of 
a dip in the growth rate is evident 

in 1249, 1954. and 1958. 
For gas sales we predict a 
Continued on page 33 
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Lehman Brothers Admit 3 Partners 





Lehman Brothers, 1 William Street, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, have announced that Marvin L. 
Levy, Arthur D. Schulte and Stephen M. DuBrul, Jr. have been 
admitted to the firm as general partners. 

Mr. Levy, widely known in the financial community, has spent 
his entire business career with Lehman Brothers. 

Mr. Schulte, long prominent in business affairs, served on the 
Board of Economic Warfare during World War II. 


Mr. DuBrul, served with the Central Intelligence Agency prior 
to joining Lehman Brothers. 











Joins Copley Staff 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


Amos Sudler Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Michael DeSalle DENVER, Colo. — Edward M. 
has joined the staff of Copley & Grady has been added to the staff 
Co., 1600 Ogden. He was formerly of Amos C. Sudler & Co., 818 
with Amos C. Sudler & Ca. Seventeenth Street. 
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processes. Where such setups exist, the consequences of 
accidents to boilers, process vessels and power machinery 
are extremely costly in both property destruction and 
in plant shutdowns. Few managements choose to be 
without the dual protection afforded by inspections 
aimed at lessening the likelihood of accidents and by 
the guarantee of monetary indemnity the insurance 
policy provides for safeguarding corporate assets and 
profits. With this in mind, many are making use of 
insurance coverages which embody high deductible 
limits and broader accident definitions, in this way get- 
ting the benefits of inspections on the objects on which 
production depends and indemnity against losses larger 
than a specified amount which they feel can readily be 
absorbed. 

Boiler and machinery insurance underwriting is now 
sufficiently flexible to permit tailoring coverages to fit 
closely the special needs of policyholders, large or small. 
Barring a down-turn in the economy, much more drastic 
than such estimates and predictions as we have yet 
seen, the sales opportunities in the coming year should 
be good for the companies writing this line of insurance. 


HARLLEE BRANCH, JR. 
President, The Southern Company 


Despite a moderate slow-down in some segments of the 
national economy, 1960 was still a good year for indus- 
trial expansion in the four-state area of the Southeast 
served by the Alabama, Georgia, Gulf and Mississippi 
power companies, members of The 
Southern Company system. 

During the first nine months of 
1960, 123 major new industrial plants 
were announced for construction in 
Southern’s territory, representing an 
aggregate investment of nearly $38 
million. While this outlay was some- 
what below the record year 1959, 
nevertheless it attests continuing 
confidence by investors in the 
dynamic Southeast. 

The average rate of industrial 
growth for the first nine months of 
1960, of more than 13 new plants and 
more than $4 million of capital ex- 
penditures per month, is expected to 
continue at about the same rate in 
1961. One of the most encouraging developments of 1960 
was the expansion of production facilities in manufac- 
turing establishments already established in the area. 

The number of plant enlargements for the first nine 
months of 1960 exceeded 1959 by 103 to 99, and the 
amount of investment by $147.8 million to $86.5 million. 

These plant expansions constitute an impressive wit- 
ness to the favorable governmental and social climate 
which exists for industry in the Southeast; also the in- 
creasing ability of the people of the region to absorb the 
products of industry. In recent years the Southeast has 
become one of the nation’s fastest growing markets. 


As an illustration of the region’s expanding purchas- 
ing power, Mississippi ranked first among all states of 
the union in the increase in per capita bank deposits 
between 1950 and 1960 with a gain of 55.6%; Alabama 
was third with 47.4%; Georgia ninth with 37.7%, and 
Florida 16th, with 31.4%. © 


In total increase in bank deposits, Florida was third, 
with 131.6%; Alabama and Georgia were tied for sixth 
with 56.3% and Mississippi was ninth with 54.6%. The 
increase for the nation as a whole was 41.7%. 


These figures are taken from a report just released 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Use of electric power in Southern’s territory in 1960 
broke all previous records, and 1961 is expected to show 
an even higher consumption, probably a 9% rise. To 
meet the area’s growing power requirements, the South- 
ern system companies are engaged in the largest con- 
struction program in their history. Expenditures for new 
facilities in the three-year period 1961-63 will exceed 
$5C0 million, of which $173,000,000 is scheduled for the 
year 1961 alone. 


H. PRENTICE BROWNING 


President, American Fletcher National Bank and 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Banking in 1961 shares the challenge of most American 
business and industry to sustain its profits primarily 
through more efficient operations. 


We cannot look forward to further favorable effects 
upon bank earnings experienced in 
the past several years from higher 
interest rates on our loan and invest- 
ment portfolios. Of course, the in- 
dustry will enjoy the residual effects 
of investments made at higher rates 
in mortgage loans and intermediate 
term bonds, but on short-term com- 
mercial borrowing and investments, 
rates are likely to compare unfavor- 
ably for most of 1961 to those which 
prevailed in 1960. It is conceivable 
that further reductions in commer- 
cial borrowing rates would be posted 
by the second quarter of the year. 
The monetary authorities will, of 
course, be faced with the dilemma 
of sustaining short-term rates on 
Government instruments in order to stem the outflow of 
gold from this country while employing the orthodox 
monetary tools available to foster relatively easier bor- 
rowing conditions for business. An indication has been 
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given that these operations will be carried over into the 
intermediate-term range in order not to place undue 
pressure on short-term rates. 

Penetration by banks in the total instalment credit 
market will probably continue its past growth and banks 
may well concentrate on this as a means of sustaining 
loan volume and income. 

The demand for mortgage funds should be steady to 
moderately rising from its current slowness with rates 
stabilizing at somewhat lower levels than in the first 
half of 1960. 


If the habits of corporate treasurers have not become 
too ingrained, we may anticipate that increased corpo- 
rate liquidity will revert partially to bank deposits, as 
bills and other paper seem less attractive for such funds. 
This may give some support to bank income. 


Under present conditions a bank’s alertness, ingenuity 
and aggressiveness in developing and promoting new 
avenues of deposit and credit services will determine to 
a greater extent than before the trend of its growth and 
profit line. 


In order to maintain profits at present levels, many 
banks will accelerate their program to stabilize costs 
through adoption of suitable ‘‘automation” devices and 
through close study of their staff productivity. Attention 
will increase to the matter of costs of normal bank serv- 
ices and to raising service fees therefor. It is possible 
that reductions in interest paid on passbook savings may 
go beyond the discussion stage. 


In summary, bank dividend rates for 1961 do not seem 
to be in jeopardy, but modest variations, primarily on 
the downside, may be expected in net earnings. 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


Chairman, House Committee on Science and Astronautics 
U. S. Representative From Louisiana 


The year 1961 is begininng—a new year that finds the 
world farther along on the road that will lead ultimately 
to the conquest of space. 


It is a road that already has led to tremendous dis- 
cover:es in the fields of science and 
tecunoiogy. Businessmen, generally, 
feel that space research will have 
protound and revolutionary effects 
upon the nation’s economic growth 
and will provide direct and indirect 
pay-offs for industry in terms of 
new technical knowledge and prod- 
ucts. So the continued prosperity of 
Our country is bound to depend in 
large part upon the ability of the 
bus:ness community to adjust to the 
developments of the revolutionary 
er? in which we find ourselves today. 

It is now estimated that the United 
States will pump anywhere from $30 
billion to $50 billion into space ex- 
ploration, both civilian and military, 
within the next 10 years. The budget for tne Nationat 
Aeronautics and Space Administration — the civilian 
space agency—alone calls for the expenditure of some 
$915 million during the next fiscal year, and the Federal 
expenditures for military research and development will 
continue at the present level of $5 billion a year. Under 
the new Administration, plans call for increasing the 
NASA expenditures to $2 billion a year. 


This is a sizable package indeed to be thrust into the 
gears of the American economy, and the question is 
often asked, “Are such huge expenditures worthwhile?” 


Although it is true that we cannot predict the full 
returns to mankind that will come from intensive space 
exploration, we can readily perceive very substantial 
rewards from our present program. We should consider 
these expenditures as a capital investment in a business 
from which will emerge profitable products in the 
future. 


We Americans believe in private enterprise. But the 
field of space exploration is so vast, its ramifications 
so complex, that it is the government that must bear 
the initial cost in these pioneer days of space. In many 
respects, the situation today in regard to space pro- 
grams is parallel to the system of subsidy that was 
necessary for the aircraft industry 30 years ago. Such 
subsidies made possible the creation of a new industry 
that not only provided us with the benefits of fast trans- 
port between any points on earth, but also created em- 
ployment, new sources of tax revenue and new and 
challenging opportunities for businessmen. 


At the moment, many of us perhaps do not realize 
that a similar situation exists with respect to space. But 
already, the pendulum is swinging toward the taking 
over by private enterprise of projects that were begun 
by the government. 


The Martin Company, builders of airplanes for the 
past 48 years, announced in December they were leaving 
the business to devote its people and resources exclu- 
sively to missiles, electronics, nuclear energy and “the 
design of vehicles for the coming space age.” 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company re- 
cently asked the government for authority to put up a 
space satellite as the first station in a proposed inter- 
national communications system. The company stated 
they wished to accomplish this within a year. The first 
station, the company officials said, would provide 
experimental transmission of telephone calls, television, 
and other types of communication between the United 
States, the United Kingdom and continental Europe. 

Henry T. Killingworth, A. T. & T. vice-president in 
charge of long distance service, said: 

“We believe the commercial application of satellite 
communications is a job for private enterprise. This 


Hon. Overton Brooks 





new project is still another indication of our readiness 
to take on that job and pay our own way.” 

Mr. Killingworth’s statement reflects the general atti- 
tude of businessmen, many of whom testified before the 
House of Representatives Committee on Science and 
Astronautics which I serve as Chairman. I have been 
pleased at the tremendous interest they have shown in 
converting the discoveries in the various fields of space 
research into opportunities for private industry. 


Their testimony before the Committee has shown they 
are steadily increasing their budgets for research and 
development in the conviction that in our free enter- 
prise system, industry should spend more of its money 
on basic research and depend less upon the government. 


Another example of benefits accruing from _ space 
age developments, a new role for railroads in the 
nation’s defense efforts began last summer when trial 
runs were held leading to mobile missile-firing trains. 
These Air Force-railroad tests are designed, in time of 
war, to turn the industry’s 220,000 miles of main line— 
the traditional main arteries of America’s economic and 
productive strength—into a tactical first line of defense 
in the Missile Age. These maneuvers will point the 
way toward establishing elusive mobile launching pads 
capable of firing missiles of intercontinental range from 
almost any point in the country. And in an emergency, 
it is estimated that railroads could expend their traffic 
load by 30% to 50% over present levels. 


Then, briefly, let us consider the benefits of space 
research in meteorology. At present, weather forecasts 
can be made with reasonable reliability only about 48 
hours in advance. If we could extend our forecasts only 
a little, the monetary gain would be enormous. A repre- 
sentative of the American Petroleum Institute recently 
remarked that a knowledge of climate only a few per- 
centage points more reliable than we now have might 
save oil companies $100 million a year, since they would 
know in advance where to ship their oil and could cut 
inventories elsewhere. 


In one way or another, of course, almost every aspect 
of human activity is affected by the weather—affected 
in terms of actual costs of operation. 


There are many more projects being carried on ex- 
perimentally by our government space agencies at the 
present time from which we can expect additional pay- 
offs in the private economy. Whole new industries 
will result as our business community will be able to 


exploit these exciting opportunities for the benefit of 
all mankind. 


JOHN M. BUDD 


President, Great Northern Railway 


Considering the very optimistic predictions for business 
ceonerally at the beginning of 1960, results of Great 
Northern operations in the past year were disappointing. 
‘1she raliaway experienced a declining physical volume of 
traffic since spring, and one impor- 
tant result of this condition was an 
increase in the unit cost of opera- 
tion. 

Great Northern will have a lower 
net income than in 1959—a reflection 
of less traffic and the tough cost- 
price squeeze, although the impact 
of the latter condition was lessened 
by tight control of operating ex- 
penses. 

We are both optimistic and appre- 
hensive about the future of trans- 
portation. On the favorable side for 
1961, we believe the railways in our 
region will have a modest increase in 
traffic volume. Also heartening is 
the fact that a Presidential Com- 
mission will begin in early January a long-delayed study 
toward revision of obsolete costly work rules of the en- 
tire railway industry. (Thomas A. Jerrow, Great North- 
ern’s operations Vice-President, is a railway member of 
the 15-man commission, appointed by President Eisen- 
hower.) 

In addition, the trend toward consolidations indicates 
the determination of railway managements to improve 
the efficiency, services and financial health of our indus- 
try—the basis for the proposed merger of Great North- 
ern, Northern Pacific, the Burlington and the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle railways. It is expected that the con- 
solidation plan will be submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission very early in 1961. 


On the negative side, the lack of a modern, realistic 
national policy on transportation continues to needlessly 
cost this country millions of dollars every year. Those 
who think all is well in transportation are being de- 
ceived. The public is not getting its money’s worth, and 
the ability of our total transport plant to meet a national 
emergency is being seriously endangered. 


Great Northern begins 196i operations with its physi- 
cal p!ant and equipment in excellent condition, the result 
of the railway’s continuing program of improving track, 
rolling stock, motive power and operating facilities. The 
ccmpany acquired approximately 1,100 new freight- 
carrying cars in 1960. This exsuipment included 750 box- 
cars and £59 uvits for special transport requirements. 
In addition, heavy repairs were made on 400 older 
freight cars. 


John M. Budd 


Track imyrovements in 1969 included installation of 
avproximately 78 miles of new, heavy rail, placing of 
568,000 cubic yards of new ballast and a 260-mile ex- 
tension of the railway’s centralized traffic control mile- 


age. Additional CTC mileage in 1960 was in Minnesota 
and Montana. 


Continued on page 34 
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Future Opportunities for 
Utility Energy Sales 


Continued from page 31 


volume of 96.9 billion therms in 
1961, which is just about twice 
sales of 10 yearsa go. Again there 
may be a slowing down in the 
growth rate because of the slower 
industrial pace. 


Regional Patterns 


We have discussed sales trends 
largely from a national stand- 
point. It is obvious that each sec- 
tion and each company will have 
different market factors and dif- 
ferent potentials for sales growth. 
These are exceedingly complex 
and cannot be judged on basic 
economic trends alone. 


Comparing population growth 
with increases in total electric 
sales, it is evident that in a few 
cases population growth may have 
stimulated sales growth—in states 
such as Florida, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, and Arizona, for example. 
Arkansas and Mississippi rank 
high in kilowatt - hour = sales 
growth even though they had 
little or no population growth. 
Studies by Ebasco indicate that 
although population growth may 
help boost electric sales, growth 
in itself does not guarantee higher 
sales. And of course, lack of a 
population increase certainly does 
not prevent sales growth. 

Not much can be concluded 
from comparing percentage in- 
creases in total gas sales by states 
with increases in population. Gas 
industry growth in the last decade 
has been distorted by the intro- 
duction of natural gas into new 
regions. 


One measure of the change in 
standard of living is the increase 
in per capita income. Comparing 
changes in per capita income with 
average residential use of electric 
service indicate that some corre- 
lation might exist, but there are 
too many exceptions to conclude 
that a rise in standard-of-living, 
per se, results in increased use ox 
electricity. 


The greatest percentage  in- 
creases in gas use per residential 
customer have occurred in areas 
which enjoyed the optimum com- 
bination of growth factors: intro- 
duction of natural gas or a mate- 
rial increase in the supply, rela- 
tively quick gains in saturation 
of heating customers, and enough 
degree days to make heating a big 


load. Apparently per capita in- 
come played little part in sales 
growth. 


We conclude our appraisal of 
the future opportunities for util- 
ity sales by going back to the 
fourth factor for growth which 
pertains to each market segment. 


The first is size of market. 

The second is quality of market. 

The third is competitive posi- 
tion. 


And the fourth is selling effort. 


We have described the trends 
as OPPORTUNITIES, and that is 
just what they are. It is apparent 
that there is less built-in growth 
in the future of utility sales than 
at any other time since World 
War II. But at the same time the 
realizable potential is greater 
than ever before. This puts the 
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realizable squarely up to the 
fourth factor: selling effort. 

Both industries are indicating 
a willingness and an ability to 
meet this challenge. To the extent 
that they are competitive, we ex- 
pect that the effectiveness of one 
will cut into the results of the 
other. No doubt points will be 
made on each side. But, the po- 
tential provides room enough for 
both to grow. 


There is reason to have confi- 
dence in the fourth factor. Mar- 
ket knowledge will be greater, 
advertising and selling tools will 
be sharper, and increased promo- 
tional effectiveness should ensure 
the continuation of 
growth for utilities through the 
coming decade. 





*Based on a talk by Mr. Cahal at 
Ebasco’s 24th Annual Marketing Con- 
ference. 


Form I. L. S. Planning 
MASSAPEQUA, N. Y.—I. L. S. 
Planning Company is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 21 West End Avenue. M. N. 
Stevens is a principal. 


Now With Walston 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Robert W. Elmer 
is now with Walston & Co., Inc. 
Denver U. S. National Center. He 
was formerly with Harris, Upham 
& Co. 
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Howard, Weil, 
Labouisse, Admit 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—On Feb. 1 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Fried- 
richs and Co., 211 Carondelet St., 
members of the New York Stock 





Robert P. Howard 


Joseph P. Minetree 


Exchange, will admit Robert P. 
Howard and Joseph P. Minetree 
to partnership. Mr. Howard has 
been associated with the firm in 
the trading department. Mr. 
Minetree for many years was 
Manager of the bond and trading 
department of Steiner, Rouse & 
Co.’s New Orleans office. 
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Armstrong & Co. 
Opens in N. Y. C. 


Armstrong & Co., Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 15 William 
Street, New York City, to act as 
underwriters and distributors of 
industrial issues. Officers are 
David Bruce Armstrong, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Edens, Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Armstrong will direct 
the activities of the firm’s trading 
department, and Mr. Edens will 
be Syndicate Manager. 

Mr. Armstrong was formerly 
with Reynolds & Co. Mr. Edens 
Was associated with Marron, 
Edens, Sloss & Co., and George, 
O’Neill & Co. 


Join Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co. 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have announced that 
Douglas Campbell has become 
associated with the firm as Man- 
ager of the Investment Research 
Department and Robert L. Rich- 
ards as Assistant Manager. 
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Boettcher & Company { Grand Junction, Pueblo, 
| Colo.; Chicago, III. 
Nashville, Knoxville, Jackson, 
}) Kingsport, Memphis, Clarks- 
J. C. Bradford & Co.; ville, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
| Jackson, Miss. 


Chaplin, McGuiness & Co.. 
Chapman, Howe & Co..... 
Cooley & Company....... 


eee ere Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ra arevetate Chicago, Ill. 


Dittmar & Company, Inc. .San Antonio, Dallas, Tex. 


St. Louis, Crestwood, Clayton, Mo.; 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Jonesboro, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Naples, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
Belleville, Jacksonville, Springfield, 


Loewi & Co., Inc. 


... Hartford, Conn. 





& Sons Ill.; Ames, Keokuk, en Lake Cleveland, Sh Mg 30 No. oe 
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ry. 2 S* Tererere re Melbourne, Australia A. E. Osler Company Limited. . . Toronto, Canada 
Paulo A. Bromberg........... Sao Paulo, Brazil | Yamaichi Securities Co., Ltd...... Tokyo, Japan 
Greenshields & Co. Limited... .Montreal, Canada Roldos S. A........ eee Montevideo, Uruguay 


Mercantil De Inversiones S. A. . . . Caracas, Venezuela 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 


Providing immediate access to primary markets through Branch Offices and Correspondents and their 
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Md.; Camden, Woodbury, N. J. 
Johnston, Lemon & Co... 


W. L. Lyons & Co. 
Mead, Miller & Co 


Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 


§ Washington, D. C.; 
* *\ Alexandria, Va. 
Milwaukee, Appleton, Beaver 
Dam, Chippewa Falls, Green 
Bay, Janesville, Madison, 
Mosinee, Racine, Waukesha, 
Wausau, Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 
Louisville, St. Matthews, 
Danville, Lexington, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
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Continued from page 32 


WILLIAM H. BURGESS 


President, Electronic Speciaity Co. 


Electronic Specialty Co. anticipates a substantial in- 
crease in sales and profits in 1961 as a participant in 
The threat of domina- 
not diminish 


the expanding defense industry. 
tion by International Communism 
during 1961. Consequently, it will 
be necessary not only to maintain, 
but to increase defense expendi- 
tures to enable the United States to 
deal from a position of strength. 

It is the objective of International 
Communism to acquire all property 
now owned by private citizens. In 
foreign countries this acquisition is 
accomplished under the guise of 
Nationalism. In the past this has 
precluded the use of U. S. Defense 
strength to prevent the loss of prop- 
erty owned by U. S. citizens, as 
such action would presumably be 
interference in the internal affairs 
of foreign governments. 


Eventually, however, the U. S. Government will adopt 
a policy of using its defense strength to prevent the fur- 
ther loss to International Communism of property in 
foreign countries owned either by individuals or U. S. 
corporations. At such time it is likely that defense 
expenditures will further increase. Such increase may 
occur during 1961. 


Each year during the past ten years Electronic Spe- 
cialty Co. has averaged an increase in sales of 50%. 
In view of the prospects for the defense industry during 
1961, it is anticipated that this rate of increase will 
continue. 


will 


William H. Burgess 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD 


U. S. Senator From Virginia 
Chairman Senate Finance Committee 


Our form of government in the United States com- 
bined with free enterprise has made this nation the 
greatest and most productive on earth. But our system 
is being menaced by three subverting trends which must 
be stopped. These trends are: (1) 
increasing Federal paternalism with 
fiscal deterioration; (2) increasing 
usurpation of power by the Warren 
Court; and (3) increasing arrogance 
of labor leaders in their influence 
over Federal authorities. Reserve 
these, and I have no doubt about our 
strength to meet any foreign chal- 
lenge. 

We have deficits and threats of 
continuing deficits; we have debt, 
and inflation: we have foreign trade 
balance trouble and dwindling gold 
reserves; there are communist gains 
in their race against the free world 
in the scientific, military, foreign 
relations and economic fields. These 
gre serious weaknesses which must be reversed. 

It may be of interest to look briefly at the 30-year 
record since 1930 for signs and areas of weakness: and 
it should be noted that in this period our population 
has increased about 45%; industrial production has in- 
creased 240%; and national income has increased 432%. 

But in the same period the number of Federal agencies 
has increased 100%; Federal employees have increased 
300%; Federal debt has increased 1,700%:; Federal tax 
collections have increased 1,800%; and Federal expen- 
ditures have increased 2,300%. 


Thirty years ago Federal programs for grants to 
States and localities could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand, including those for highways and land grant 
colleges. Federal expenditures through these programs 
at that time totaled about $100 million. 


Now there are 64 listed Federal programs for grants 
to States and localities, and Federal expenditures 
through them are totaling $7.0 billion. And while Fed- 
eral grants to States and localities have been increasing 
6,900%, State and local debt has been increased $40 
billion, or nearly 300%. 


Through programs of grants to States and localities— 
and payments to individuals—Federal subsidies are now 
flowing to business, industry, private finance, agricul- 
ture, transportation, power, housing, health, education, 
States, localities and individuals. 

Nearly 40 million people will receive payments from 
the Federal treasury this year totaling some $40 billion, 
including social security. With their families these 40 
million people could easily reach a number equivalent 
to half our population. 

While these conditions have been developing over the 
past three decades, private debt in the United States has 
been increasing by nearly 250%: inflation has reduced 
the purchasing power of the dollar more than 53 cents: 
the value of the dollar is now 46.6 cents by the 1939 
index. ’ 

It is a mistake to blame all this fiscal deterioration 
and socialistic growth on war. The combined duration 
of World War II and the Korean War was eight years. In 
the other 22 years without war there were 16 Federal 
deficits, and the increase in the Federal debt averaged 
more than $2 billion a year. 





Hon. Harry F. Byrd 
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The total annual cost of the Federal Government has 
gone up more than $16 billion since the Korean War. 
This is an increase of nearly 25%. It may be surprising 
to note that the great increases in this period were not 
for military and foreign aid. They were in domestic- 
civilian programs. 

Federal expenditures for these domestic-civilian pro- 
grams have increased 88% in 7 years; they are now 
totaling $36 billion. These programs too frequently in- 
volve multi-year or permanent commitments for heavy 
spending in the future, and increases in these programs 
are continuing. 

These are some of the signs of weakness, socialism and 
centralization to be found all around us—but not all. 
The U. S. Supreme Court has undermined our system 
of government at all levels. This can be traced back to 
the Roosevelt Administration when the President started 
packing the court. 


Judicial usurpation of power has reached a peak with 
the Warren Court. Its decisions have invaded homes, 
handicapped poiice protection, disregarded State sove- 
reignty, interfered with the authority of the Executive 
Branch of the Federal Government and usurped the 
powers of Congress. 


A report to the Chief Justices of State Supreme Courts 
may be cited in documentation. In their 1958 conference 
at Pasadena, they found reason to urge the Warren 
Court to restrain itself in the exercise of vast power. 


The action was taken in the 38 to 6 adoption of the 
report by 10 eminent jurists. The report was based on 
intensive study of “recent” decisions indicating general 
trends in the area of Federal-State relationships. To 
quote only two brief excerpts from the report: 

“Second only to the increasing dominance of the 
national government has been the development of the 
immense power of the Supreme Court in both State and 
national affairs. It is not merely the final arbiter of 
the law: it is the maker of policy in many social and 
economic fields.” And the report said further: 


“It has long been the American boast that we have 
a government of laws and not of men. We believe that 
any study of recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
will raise at least considerable doubt as to the validity 
of that boast.” 

There can be no doubt that the Warren Court is 
undermining our system of government, contributing to 
centralization of power and authority; and thereby it is 
sapping our national strength. This makes us more 
vulnerable to destructive forces at home and abroad. 

From experience we have learned that the more gov- 
ernment is centralized, the more easily it is influenced 
—if not yet controlled—by leaders of organized pressure 
groups. Certainly the political target areas and the 
ruling officials of the government are more concentrated. 


We have learned that the more government is cen- 
tralized in Federal bureaucracy at Washington, the more 
susceptible it is to the arrogant influence of labor 
leaders. Call the roll: Reuther, Hoffa, McDonald, and 
so on. 


Even now there is talk of the Federal Government 
outlawing State right-to-work statutes. In this connec- 
tion, think of this fact. In the past 30 years strikes in 
this country have prevented nearly 3 million man years 
cf work; that is a loss of nearly 3 million man years of 
pay, and nearly 3 million man years of production. 

Power breeds power, and labor leaders are insatiable 
in their demands for special privileges and immunities. 
Federal nullification of all State right-to-work laws is 
high on their present list of demands. 

They want the Federal Government to force member- 
ship in a union as a condition of employment. Nearly 30 
million, or more than 70% of those employed in the 
United States are not now members of the big national 
and international unions. 

Generally speaking, State right-to-work laws provide 
that the right of individuals to work shall not be denied 
on account of either membership or nonmembership in 
labor organizations. 

The Taft-Hartley Act recognizes States rights in this 
field. Labor leaders want this provision repealed. 
Without it we could expect the Warren Court to strike 
down every State right-to-work law in the country. 

Twenty States to date have enacted right-to-work 
laws, eight of them with constitutional amendments 
adopted by referenda. If they are not desired the people 
in the States who approved their enactment could bring 
about their repeal. 

But the labor leader pressure is at the Federal level. 
They want Federal action for wholesale nullification of 
the States rights these laws represent, and the individual 
liberty they protect. 

The right to work should be regarded as is the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. States have 
the right, the responsibility and the duty to protect 
this fundamental freedom. 

When irresponsible labor leaders have the power 
virtually to shut down the country, our national secu- 
rity is imperiled. When they have the power to stop 
production and wages, our economy is impaired. When 
they have the power to force wage increases without 
increased production, they create inflation. 

It is no exaggeration to say our strength is being 
sapped by the paternalism of Federal bureaucracy 
grown too great, usurpation of power by the Warren 
Court grown too mighty, and the force of labor leaders 
grown too arrogant. 

These are undermining our system, changing our atti- 
tudes, and hobbling our will for freedom. 
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Ww. J. CAPEHART 


President, The First National Bank at Orlando, 
Orlando, Florida 
What is the 1961 outlook for banking, particularly in 
Orlando and the great Central Florida area? 

After 10 years of almost fantastic economic and popu- 
lation growth and a corresponding increase in bank 
assets, a leveling off began in 1960 
with a substantial decline in housing 
starts, a mcderate downturn in busi- 
ness with rate of growth in kank 
loans and deposits declining mod- 
erately. 

The early economy of Orlando 
Central Florida was dependent on 
citrus and tourism. However, in 1957 
a wave of industrial expansion be- 
gan, giving this area a well diversi- 
fied year-round economy. 

This section of Florida is the great 
citrus producing and processing area 
of the state and the current outlook 
is for the highest on-tree prices for 
oranges and grapefruit in a decade. 
The income for the winter vegetable 
crop, always a speculative deal, will depend on weather 
conditions and size of harvest. 

Tourism, a big business for many years, will continue 
good, uniess there is a sizeable downturn in the economic 
picture of the nation. 

This area is becoming the center of the great missile 
and electronic industrial development of the state, giving 
employment to thousands cf skilled engineers and tech- 
nicians, thereby generating payrolls that run into hun- 
Creds cf millions annually. As more and more industrial 
firms decentralize their cperations and move to more 
faverable locations a continued growth in Industrial 
Development can be expected. 

Although our prosperity is definitely linked to the 
economy of our nation as a whole, it is evident we are 
in unique position among the various states of our nation. 
Population-wise, this is one of the fastest growing sec- 
tions of our country and all forecasts predict a contin- 
uation of this growth. With all facets of our economy 
on the move, it is very evident that 1961 will bring a 
need for more schools, roads, water and other utilities 
and personal services, making for new jobs, larger pay- 
rolls and a continued rise in per capita personal income. 
At this point, I would like to emphasize that the same 
rate of growth as in the past few years is not expected. 


All of this indicates that the banking business in 1961 
will show a moderate gain in loans and deposits and 
earnings should be comparable to 1860. It is indicated 
that consumer credit in both automobile and home im- 
provement category will remain at probably the same 
level. Demand for business loans will remain high; more 
equity capital will be needed by many companies in this 
area and many will go in the open market with stock 
Issues in order to provide for long-term capital. The 
banks will be asked for larger credit lines in order to 
provide current funds for the expanding business. On 
account of downward trend in interest rates on loans and 
investments and increase in operating costs, no appre- 
ciable increase in bank earnings for 1961 is contemplated. 

More than ever the alert, imaginative forward thinking 
banks will reap the tangible benefits in 1961 by properly 
and soundly serving the banking needs of all the people 
in this area and participating and assisting in the de- 
velopment and growth of Central Florida. 


0. W. CASPERSEN 


President, Beneficial Finance Co. 


W. J. Capehart 


The year 1960 started with rosy predictions about the 
“Surging Sixties” and there has been disappointment 
that 1960 itself did not zoom off on a sustained rise. 

In last year’s answer to your re- 
quest, I said ‘“‘There are some uncer- 
tainties about 1960. There is the 
adverse balance of international 
payments, the relative unfavorable 
balances of trade and the _ possi- 
bility of less residential housing 
because of tight money. Neverthe- 
less, we expect to see GNP, Pro- 
duction, Employment, National In- 
come and Consumer Credit all 
make new all-time highs.” 


Now as the end of the year 
figures appear in sight we can 
expect, in the face of concern 
over the business picture, that 


O. W. Caspersen 


1960 figures will, nevertheless, ex- 


) __ ceed 1959 figures about as follows: 
GNP up $20 billion. 


Personal Disposal Income up $20 billion. 
Personal Expenditures for Durables about the same. 
Personal Expenditures for Non-Durables up $8 billion. 
Personal Expenditures for Services up $10 billion. 
Personal Saving up $6 billion. 
Farm Income up Slightly. 
New Construction other than Housing up $4 or $5 billion 
Expenditures for Plant and Equipment about the same 
Civilian Employment up more than 2 million. 
Civilion Unemployment about the same. 
Average Hourly & Weekly Earnings both up somewhat 
Merchandise Exports up $115 billion. 
_ This record does not seem to justify discouragement 
in the vitality of business. 
However, the pessimism is centered on: 
Personal Consumption Expenditures for Durable Goods 
which are down about $1 billion. 


Continued on page 3° 
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over three million in the next five 
years, a 28% increase, but only 
five million in the next decade, 
which would be an increase of 
42%. 

In the college group there will 
be an expansion of over 2.5 mil- 
lion’ in the next five years, an 
increase of 27% and a five million 
increase in 10 years, or an in- 
crease of 52%. When the children 
enter the teenage group they are 
going to require much greater 
amounts of food, goods and serv- 
ices of varidus kinds which, of 
course, will be dependent upon 
family budgets. Therefore, we 
can expect markets will be stimu- 
lated by these changes in the 
population groups and answers 
probably should be given to the 
food companies, including the 
dairies, clothing and shelter. Then 
there will be the companies which 
will benefit from specialized re- 
quirements such as entertainment, 
soft drinks and beer, shaving 
equipment, cosmetics, cigarettes, 
sporting goods, school and college 
textbooks, school construction 
and equipment, and perhaps even 
compact cars for those who are 
somewhat better off than others. 
There is a very fine list of quality 
food stocks that cou'd be bought, 
and also more specialized issues, 
such as American Machine and 
Foundry, McGraw-Hill, Beech Nut 
Life Savers, Wrigley, American 
Chicle, Hershey Chocolates, Pepsi- 
Cola, Coca-Cola, Gillette, Ever- 
Sharp, Avon Products, Lehn & 
Fink, Revlon, Americen Tobacco, 
Reynolds Tobacco, Philip Morvis, 
and U. S. Tobacco. 

But generally speaking a popu- 
lation rise does not necessarily 
mean increased demand because 
the coming big increase in popu- 
lation will occur in the age group 
that has an average income some 
$2,000 lower than the population 
as a whole. People in the 18 to 
25 year old category who marry 
cannot be expected to have too 
large an income, although they 
may have big ideas. This is nor- 
mal and they should have high 
goals. They can’t be expected to 
be buyers of houses, but they 


must rent them. They are ex- 
pected to live in multiple unit 
dwellings and generally in low 
cost dwelling areas. A letdown in 
the economy will have much to 
do with the population growth. 
For example, last year the num- 
ber of births was 1% below the 
1959 figure, due in large measure 
to the adverse effects of the steel 
strike on employment in the last 


Research and Industry Change 


Research expenditures in the 
last year or two have been run- 
ning at the annual rate of $10 
billion or more, whereas back 
in 1929 we spent practically noth- 
ing. In the last decade we have 
spent over $50 billion in research 
and in the next 10 years we will 
probably spend at least $125 bil- 
lion, rising to perhaps as high as 
$15 billion annually by the middle 
1960s. 

We will have revolutions in 
industry. Some of us remember 
that it was in the Twenties when 
we had the automobile revolution. 
In the Thirties we had refrigera- 
tors, the washing machines and 
the airplane. In the Forties, the 
driers, air conditioners, television 
and in the Fifties, jet transporta- 
tion, convenience foods and even 
weight control diets such as 
‘“Metrecal,”’ the wonder drugs, 
television in color and computers. 

We all remember the fads and 
styles, such as the ‘zoot-suiters,” 
the marathon dancers, 3- 
movies, Davy Crockett raccoon 
caps, charades, ‘“Hoola-Hoops,” 
quizz programs, goldfish swal- 
lowers, Hopalong Cassidy kids, 
the putting courses, the peculiar 
styles of men’s and women’s 
clothing, and we will have new 
“Christian Diors” in styling and 
production such as in electronics, 
automation, marketing, advertis- 
ing, drugs and chemicals, trans- 
vortation, communications, metal- 
lurgicals and missiles in the next 
10 vears. We will have machines 


that teach, automated post. of- 
fices, atomic energy develop- 
ments, fuel cells, gas turbines, 


more computers, controls, space 
vehicles, the demand for better 
quality goods, the demand for 
more and more education, the 
demand for better selling and the 
revolution in scientific develop- 
ments will be enormous. Perhans 
we will have subscription TV. 
Peovle are changing their habits. 
Last year there were more than 
twice as many people who went 
to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art as compared to those that 
attended Yankee baseball games. 


Detecting the Trend 


We are going to have very 
sharp ups and downs in the mar- 
ket and wide swings in our econ- 
omy in the next 10 years but I 
think the long term trend will 
be up and it is up to the analysts, 
in fact up to all of us, to detect 
the new trend as soon as possible. 
It is better to be able to detect 
the trend four or five months 
before the event although it may 
be painful and require much pa- 
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to bottom out at about 105, which 
should probably be around Feb- 
ruary. I think there will be a 
number of additional scattered 
upturns before then, some already 
have been apparent. When busi- 
ness lags, interest rates will be 
lower. Cost cutting and elimina- 
tion of unnecessary personnel and 
services is continuing. Gross Na- 
tional Product will have passed 
its low point by the end of the 
first quarter I believe, at around 
$506 billion annual rate but by 
the third quarter may well be 
up around $517 billion. Personal 
income has’ shown increasing 
strength throughout this setback. 
Personal income is now running 
at around $410 billion and could 
move up to $416 billion some- 
where late in the second quarter. 
Despite the attitude of the New 
York Police Commissioner, I un- 
derstand there are many “moon- 
lighters” all over the country, 
perhaps as many as three million, 
or about 4% of the labor force. 
These are spread out over all 
kinds of occupational and income 
groups. 

Stee! inventories at the close 
of the year were down to around 
13-14 million tons, the lowest 
year-end total in more than 10 
vears and I really cannot see how 
this can be reduced much further 
as the current rate of demand is 
somewhere around 65%, as 
against a production rate. of 
around FC%. Thus, briefly, I be- 
lieve that the industries which 
are either turning the corner or 
are expected to do well this year 
will include: aircraft, beverages, 
builcing construction, drugs and 
cosmetics. chemicals, electric 
utilities. electronics, farm equip- 
ment, installment finance com- 
panies, foods, insurance, leasing 
equipment, leisure time, natural 
gas, office eecnipment, paver, 
photography equipment, publish- 
ing and education, retail trade, 
steel and machinery, highway 
transnortation, telenhone and tele- 
graph, tobaccos, petroleum. alu- 
minum. air lines, metal and glass 
containers and vending machines. 
Textiles. rubbers and_ railroads 
should be about even this vear, 
but in some cases should show 
signs of improvement by _ the 
middle of the year. 


Oil Industry’s Prospects 


The oil industry has been strug- 
gling with its surplus problems 
for the last couple of years. Re- 
fining profit margins are up to 
about 95 cents a barrel now, com- 
pared with onlv 68 cents a vear 
ago and a low of 56 cents in May 
of last year. 1 think the oil in- 
dustry has a fairly firm hand in 
that it has been very successful 
in cutting costs. The main fear, as 
I see it, is the danger of Russia 
throwing cheap oil on the Euro- 
pean market. It is obvious that this 
may be one of its trump cards 
as it is exchanging cheap oil with 
Italy for pipe to connect produc- 
ing areas with East Germany. Still 
it is interesting to note the ac- 
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last year, indicating large pur- 
chases of oil stocks. It was the 
second most popular investment 
group among 25 classifications. 
The oils which I like are: At- 
lantic Refining which five years 
ago supplied only 50% of its re- 
fining requirements and now sup- 
plies about 82%. Higher natural 
gas sales, better pricing and im- 
proved efficiencies are making 
this into a real company. Socony 


Mobil Oil Co. is finally seeing the || 


results of its improved efficien- 
cies and will have a better than 
average earnings increase. O70 
Oil Co. has the development in 
Libya which could improve its net 
in 1962 on tor of the earnings 
improvement estimated for this 
vear. High hopes are held for 
Continental Oil Co.’s activities in 
the offshore areas, Canada, Libva 
and in petrochemicals; from its 
45% interest in Petroleum Chemi- 


cals Co. I like Union Oil Co. of 
California, Cities Service Co., 
Getty Oil, Skelly Oil Co. and 


Texas Gulf Produzing. The latter 
has done a pariicularly fine job 
in Libya where large reserves are 
believed to have been found. 
Being a small company, earnings 
from this source could respond 
quickly beginning next year when 
Standard Oil of New Jersey will 
begin to sell its crude. 

Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana appeals to me for several 
reasons. In the first place, their 
earnings for 1960 should be some- 
what better than $4 a share. Their 
Argentine developments are be- 
ginning to look promising with 
production up to over 30,000 bar- 
rels daily. Its Canadian produc- 
tion in the Swan Hills area of 
Alberta is up from 8,000 barrels 
to 13,000 barrels daily and some 
time this year gas will be de- 
livered out of their Alberta area 
to Pacific Gas and Electric. As a 
matter of fact, the company’s gas 
sales are expanding at the rate 
of 10% annually. If we have a 
continuing cold winter, and we 
certainly have so far, Standard 
Oil of Inciana and most of the 
top domestics should do quite 
well. 


Tidewater Oil Co.’s marketing 
position has improved on_ the 
East Coast. Its natural gas results 
have been excellent and in the 
last three years reserves have in- 
creased more than one trillion 
cubic feet. There is a large back- 
log of uncommitted reserves 
which indicates a_ substantial 
growth for the next several years. 
This coz pany is taking a leading 
part in Javan tirough a 49% in- 
terest in a Japanese firm and it 
is also building a refinery in Den- 
mark. Last year’s earnings look 
like $2.35 a share but earnings 
could get uv to $8 or better this 
year, in my opinion, unless the 
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usual price wars get out of hand 
by expanding on a national scale. 
Gulf Oil probably earned $3.10 
last year. The biggest imponder- 
able here is the future refined 
prices. Each quarter-cent change 
for gasoline could have a $10 mil- 
lion effect on revenue and each 
quarter-cent variation in distillate 
prices could effect Gulf to tre 
tune of $5.5 million but I look 
for some firmness in product 
prices this year as compared with 
last year. I think Gulf could earn 
better than $3.25 this year. 
Pacific Petroleum is becoming 
one of the dominant operators in 
British Columbia and in Alberta, 
Canada. It has over 40,000 proven 
acres of gas production in the 
Ft. St. John-Ft. Nelson areas of 
N. E. British Columbia and one 
of the choicer spreads of prospec- 
tive lands totalling 2,100,000 acres. 
It recently issued some six million 
additional shares for the Canadian 
properties of Phillips and Sunray 
Mid-Continent which makes Pa- 
cific the largest owner of British 
Columbia gas reserves and gives 
Phillips Petroleum a 39% interest 
in Pacific Pete, and Sunray about 
5%-6% interest. Although this 
may take some time, I believe the 
values in this picture are substan- 
tial and long term investors witl 
find it a satisfactory payout. 


Other stocks which I think are 
well worth investigating for their 
good long term profits are Lehn 
& Fink, Ronson Corp., Baxter 
Laboratories, W. F. Hall Printing, 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
Metrcpolitan Broadcasting, Inter- 
chemical Corp., Cenco Instru- 
ments, Mc Graw-Edison Co., Gen- 
eral Railway Signal, Hooke? 
Chemical, Heyden Newport 
Chemical, S. S. White Dental and 
Illinois Central Railway. 
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Continued from page 34 
Net Corporate Profits which are down about $1 billion. 
Residential new construction (non-farm) which is 
down about $1 billion. 
Average weekly hours worked which is down about 


one hour. 
Department stores which are barely even with last 
year. , 
Manufacturing New Orders which are just under 
last year. 


Housing starts which are down some 200,000 


And most of all concern is expressed at the Federal 
Reserve Board Index of Production which topped off 
at 111 in January, by September was down to 107 and 
may have dropped a point or two more by the end of 
the year. Nevertheless, it is the trend rather than the 
magnitude that is of concern for the index for all of 
1959 was 105. 

Indications are that the adverse tendencies will drag 
on for some months into 1961, but the downward move- 
ment should be relatively mild and should resolve 
itself somewhat about midyear. After midyear, I expect 
the indices to start up again. By year-end, we should 
be back again to the total of 1960 and perhaps 1°o 
or so higher in GNP. 

In the field of Consumer Credit there has been a 
drop of some $600 million in outstanding charge ac- 
counts and other forms of non-instalment credit. Instal- 
ment creait, on the other hand, has continued to expand 
by about $2.5 billion which is slower than in 1959 by 
about half. Instalment personal loans are up $900 mil- 
lion but also at a somewhat lower rate. In line with 
the general business prospects for next year, Consumer 
Credit should maintain, at worst, the current levels, but 
may be somewhat higher. 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary 
U. S. Congressman From New York 


The completion of the 1960 census and the required 
realignment of seats in the United States House of 
Representatives pursuant to the mandate of the Auto- 
matic Reapportionment Act of 1929 will again sharply 
bring into focus the long existing 
inequality of the vote in those fields 
of government where representation 
is drawn from political districts. 

In the shift of population, as of- 
fically determined by the census, 16 
states are scheduled to lose from 
one to three seats for a total of 21 
seats and nine states are to gain 
from one to eight seats for a total 
of 19. Those states which lose seats 
must, before the 88th Congress, re- 
apportion their districts to a number 
commensurate with the lesser num- 
ber of seats or all their Representa- 
tives must be elected at large should 
there be more districts in the state 
than allowable seats. In those states 
where there is a gain of seats, unless more districts are 
added, the newly allotted seats will be occupied by 
Representatives elected at large. 

I have no quarrel with the automatic reapportionment 
provisions of the Act, except that I do take issue with 
the absence of any Federal standards requiring states 
to so establish their districts as to best assure equality 
in voting. Violence to the principles of fair and equal 
representation, the effectiveness of a vote and the con- 
cept of majority rule, will continue to be done unless 
standards are enacted and enforced to prevent gerry- 
mandered districts. 

The new allocation of seats in the national House is 
based on an average population of 410,500 for each 
Representative. Unless the states be required to conform 
their districts to prescribed standards there will con- 
tinue to be disproportionate representation similar to the 
present wherein California’s 28th Congrescional Dis- 
trict’s 1,007,140 population (as of April 1, 1960) is rep- 
resented by one vote in the House and Michigan’s 12th 
Congressional District’s population of 175,968 is also rep- 
resented by one vote. Should the Representative from 
Michigan’s 12th and South Dakota’s 2nd Congressional 
District’s (181,190 population) vote together on an issue 
and California’s 28th Representative vote in opposition, 
the result simply follows that 357,158 people are dic- 


tating to 1,007,140 fellow Americans. This is minority 
rule in action. 


In almost every state it is the urban and suburban 
areas which are most seriously discriminated against 
through malapportioned districts. A majority of the 
people of this nation, estimated at two out of every 
three, live in urban areas and their environs, yet, they 
are not represented in accordance with their numbers. 
This situation cannot square with anyone’s concept of 
fairness and equality. A very practical effect of such 
inequality is that the conflict between the urban and 
rural areas results in an anomalous situation when the 
larger area’s interests are subject to the smaller area’s 


vi however urgent the urban areas requirements 
may be. 


Emanuel Celler 


The contrast between unequally apportioned districts 
and vox populi is pointed up by the recent national 
election returns. In the Presidential campaign, because 
the states voted their electoral votes on a state-wide 
basis rather than by malapportioned districts, the large 
industrial areas of a state met the rural areas head on. 
Here every vote counted and its weight was equal to 
the weight of every other vote cast. This was majority 
rule in action. 


An effective means of combatting the unfairness of 
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unequal representation is through the simple expedient 
of readopting those standards, to which states will be 
required to adhere, that were formerly contained in 
the Federal statutes. 

From 1842 to 1911 Congress, from time to time, 
adopted standards requiring Congressional districts and 
that the districts be composed of compact and contiguous 
territory and, as nearly as practicable, equal in popula- 
tion. Those standards were dropped when the Auto- 
matic Reapportionment Act of 1929 was enacted and 
now there are no standards nor Federal requirement 
for districts. 

Because every American citizen is entitled, as a right, 
to fair and equal representation and to a vote of equal 
weight and effect as his neighbor’s and to a voice 
equally as loud and as persuasive, I shall again intro- 
duce legislation, as I have in the past, to secure for 
him these rights. 

The legislation will require all states to establish 
Congressional districts equal to the number of Repre- 
sentatives to which the state is entitled and that the 
Representatives be elected only from districts. It shall 
be required that the districts themselves be composed 
of contiguous territory, in as compact form as prac- 
ticable and as equal in population as all other districts 
in the state plus or minus a definite percentage figure 
to allow for natural barriers and impediments. 


H. H. CHERRY, JR. 


President, Cherry-Burrell Corporation 


The imbalance in our nation’s foreign trade underscores 
the increasing problem of American manufacturers hold- 
ing onto their share of the markets both here and 
abroad. 

In the dairy, beverage and food 
equipment industry of which 
Cherry-Burrell is a part, we are en- 
countering this problem of foreign 
competition in the same manner as 
other industries. We welcome the 
challenge but we must not under- 
estimate its magnitude for it can 
mean the difference between static 
and prosperous economic conditions 
in 191 and beyond. 

In order to meet the challenge, 
we have got to do three things: ac- 
celerate our development programs, 
reduce the price gap between Amer- 
ican and foreign manufactured 
products, and strive constantly to 
refine our quality standards. To 
succeed, we are going to need healthier labor-manage- 
ment relationships than have existed in many years. I 
think this can be achieved because labor has as great 
a stake as management—if not greater—in successfully 
meeting and surpassing foreign competition. 


As managers, we have got to take labor increasingly 
into our confidence on the problems of meeting competi- 
tion from abroad. With their full understanding of enst 
and quality problems and with mutual cooperation in 
solving them, we can attain the dynamic economic 
growth of which we heard so much during the Fresi- 
dential campaign. The alternative is not very appealing. 


WALKER L. CISLER 
President, The Detroit Edison Company 


Any comment on nationwide industrial and economic 
prospects may logically be prefaced with a review of 
the local economy with which the commentator is most 
familiar. The local scene, in this case, is the 7,600- 
square-mile area of Southeastern 
Michigan served by The Detroit 
Edison Company. 

In this area, inhabited by some 
4,244,000 of Michigan’s 7,800,000 peo- 
ple, the economic recession of 1957- 
1958 was felt more keenly, perhaps, 
than in any other part of our coun- 
try. Yet 1959 saw a remarkable re- 
covery, with an estimated personal 
income increase of 17%—the greatest 
gain shown by any state in the na- 
tion for that period. 

During the past year—1960—busi- 
ness conditions here and through- 
out our country were reasonably 
good. They were not quite so bright 
as many economists predicted at the 
outset, however, largely because of a declining trend 
that started toward the end of the year. 


H. H. Cherry, Jr. 


Walker L. Cisler 


General Outlook Favorable 


There are nevertheless good grounds for confidence 
in Southeastern Michigan’s future industrial growth 
potential, which is assured by a combination of natural 
advantage of location, plus excellent human resources. 
University of Michigan economist Dr. William Haber has 
pointed out that a major part of the industrial produc- 
tivity of the whole United States is concentrated in a 
geographic belt extending from Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia westward to Milwaukee and St. Louis. 
Within this belt are two-fifths of the American people, 
more than half the national income, and two-thirds of 
the manufacturing employment. Southeastern Michigan 
has the advantage of strategic location in the midst of 
this productive belt—on the Seaway and Great Lakes— 
with excellent rail, highway and water access to both 
raw and processed materials as well as to markets both 
at home and abroad. 


Reviewing 1960 nationally from the electric utility 
standpoint, it is notable that the industry continued its 
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steady growth despite some unevenness in the over-all 
American economy. For example, according to Edison 
Electric Institute (EEI) studies, nationwide generating 
capability increased 7.7% over 1959. 

By 1970, this growth trend should double present na- 
tionwide power-producing capability of 175.9 million 
kilowatts. And by 1980, according to EEI studies, present 
generating capability will be nearly quadrupled. 

Prospects for 1961 

As to nationwide electric power industry prospects 
for 1961, the expected capability for the total industry 
in the U. S. proper is 187.2 million kilowatts—6.5% over 
the December, 1960, figure. 

Electrical production for 1961 should run 7% higher 
than in the past year for a total of about 910 billion 
kilowatt hours. 

Revenues of the nation’s electric companies should 
run 6.8% over 1960, reaching $12.25 billion for 1961. 

Any look at the future of electricity must include 
some consideration of atomic power plant progress in 
t. is country. New milestones of 1960 included the start- 
ing up of the 136,000 kilowatt Yankee Atomic nuclear 
power plant at Rowe, Mass., and the dedication of the 
180,000-kilowatt Dresden plant of Commonwealth Edison. 

At present, some 132 electric power companies are 
participating in one or more of 26 major atomic power, 
research and cevelopmenit and study projects involving 
a total company investment of more than $650,099,0J0. 
Certainly this represents very substantial progress. 

Our local example is of course the Enrico Fermi 
Atcmic Power Plant, a joint project of Detroit Edison, 
Power Reactor Development Company and Atomic 
Development Associates, Inc., now nearing comple.ion 
on the score of Lake Erie near Monroe, Mich. Non- 
nuclear tests already are under way at the Fermi ptant. 
Nuclear operation awaits solution of licensing matters 
and the issuance of an operating permit by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


Planning for Future 


In conclusion, it should be noted that through careful 
and continuing studies, both nationwide and _ local, 
America’s investor-owned electric power companies are 
keeping themselves constantly aware of future power 
needs of their customers. Day-by-day, on the basis of 
these studies, they are building well in advance of the 
actual incidence of new loads. Thus they make sure 
that the tremendous additional needs forecast 10, 20, 
and even 40 years from now will be more than met. 


Long-range planning and building of this kind is our 
best assurance of the readiness and ability of the in- 
vestor-owned electric industry to meet power needs at 
all future times—and in accordance with principles of 
free enterprise. 


HUGH L. CLARY 
President, Clary Corp. 


While we expect cur own business to expand because 
we are determined that it must do so, we think that we 
and most businessmen will face more difficult problems 
in 1961 than in any previous year 
since World War II. These problems 
are largely international in scope. 
They are as much political and social 
as economic. In other words, they 
are problems which face the indi- 
vidual businessman, but which he 
himself can do very little to solve 
and to which he must adjust himself 
as best he can. It is the American 
people who decide what kind of a 
world they wish to live in, what 
values are important to them and 
what place business has in that 
world. While I have great faith in 
the American people, it takes time 
for them to come to a realization of 
of the true status of any situation 
and to make up their collective minds. For that reason I 
expect continued uncertainty and confusion for most of 
1961. During this time our people will continue to have 
the highest standard of living in the world with the 
hopeful probability that the economic situation will 
show improvement toward the end of the year. 


J. H. CLAWSON 
President, Puget Sound Power & Light Company 


An ever increasing demand for electric power gives 
every indication of a promising future for the industry. 
The extent to which the American people benefit from 
this progress will depend upon successful leadership and 
cooperation between all levels of 
government and private enterprise. 
People of the Pacific Northwest, in 
particular, have voiced their ap- 
proval of the inherent benefits of a 
cooperative attitude between inves- 
tor-owned and government power 


Hugh L. Clary 


entities. 
Washington’s Puget Sound-Cascade 
region offers a_ striking exam- 


ple of new demands for power re- 
sulting from a healthy population 
expansion and a steady economic 
growth. In Puget’s service area, 
which covers some 3,200 square miles 
in nine counties chiefly bordering 
Puget Sound, the population has 
risen 40% over the last decade— 
more than twice the state average. Population in th¢ 
Seattle suburban area has increased 86.3%. 
Washington’s business economy moved somewhat 


Continued on page 3: 
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Henry Harris & 
Sons, Inc. Formed’ 


Formation of the new organiza- 
tion of Henry Harris & Sons, Inc., 
is announced as a consolidation 
of underwriting and Qdistributing 
interests in 
the tax- 
exempt bond 
field which 
have been 
developing 
since 1924. 
The new con- 
pany will suc- 
ceed Chester 
Harris & Co., 
and hereafter 
will include 
menry kL. 
marris as 
President, avd 
his sons, M. 
Chester and 
I. Douglas, as Vice-Presidents. 
Offices of the company will con- 
tinue at 52 Wall Street, New 
York. 

The senior Mr. Harris is one 
of the best known tax-exempt 
bond specialists in the United 
States. He managed the munici- 
pal bond cepvartment of Goleman, 
Sachs & Co. for the last decace 
until he resigned at the eni of 
1960 in order to ioin Fis sons in 
a venture which they began sev- 
eral years ago. M. Chester Harris 
Was previously a partner at 
Baxter & Co., and I. Douglas 
Harris with Ira Haupt & Co. 

Henry L. Harris began his 
career in finance with William 
Salomon & Co., predecessor of 
Blair & Co. He became associated 
with Goldman, Sachs & Co. in 
1934. 


Henry L. Harr's 


Stephen Securities 
Formed in Denver 


DENVER, Colo.—Stephen Securi- 
ties Corp. has been formed with 
offices in the 
American Na- 
tional Bank 
Building to 
conduct a se- 
curities busi- 
ness. Officers 
ane oonn Tr. 
Webb, Presi- 
dent; R. oa. 
Webb, Vice- 
Presicent; and 
Margery &. 
McLaughlin, 
Secretary and 
Treasurer. M:. 
Webb who en- 
tered the in- 
vestment business in 1929 was 
formerly Denver Manager for 
Quinn & Co. Prior thereto he was 
Denver Manager for Cruttenden, 
Podesta & Co. and Otis & Co. 

Donald M. Bell and Richard 
Small, formerly with Quinn & 
Co., are also associated with the 
new firm. 


John T. Webb 


Named Director 
The election of Irving Wasserman 
to the Board of Directors of 
Sterling Television Co., Inc. was 
enrounced by Saul J. Turell, 
Chairman and President. 

A member of the American 
Stock Exchange firm of Reich & 
Co., Mr. Wasserman [fas been en- 
gaged in Over-the-counter securi- 
ties trading for the past 33 years. 


Assurance Inv. Group 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Aszurance In- 
vestor Group, Inc. is concucting 
a securities business from offices 
at 2230 Nerta Michigen Ave. R. W. 
Anthony is a principal. 


Forms Bookbinder Co. 
Isidor J. Fookbinder is engaging 
is a securities business from of- 
fices at "& Beaver Street, New 
York City under the firm name 
of The Bookbinder Co. 
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slowly in 1960, showing little change from the high 
leveis of 1959. There are, however, encouraging indica- 
tions of an improving business picture in 1y61. 

The Boeing Airplane Company, with plants in Seattle 
and Renton, nas recently announced the signing of new 
contracts totaling some $350 million for the delivery of 
80 new 727 jet transports. As a major contributor to 
the economy of the area, Boeing employes more than 
50,000 people and is one of Puget’s biggest industrial 
customers. 

An expanded program of highway and bridge con- 
struction is expected to further enhance the economy 
in the new year and open new areas of recreation for 
Washington’s growing tourist industry. The system will 
include the completion of a second bridge spanning 
beautiful Lake Washington east of Seattle. In 1962 
Seatile will host “Century 21,” a world scientific and 
industrial exposition now building, which is expected 
to atiract thousands of additional tourists to the state. 

During the new year, Puget will continue its area 
development program initiated in 1959 to attract new 
industry to the Puget Sound region. In cooperation with 
other organizations, local government, cities and major 
business firms, the Company again plans to sponsor a 
series of meetings in eastern and midwestern cities to 
acquaint business leaders with the advantages of locat- 
ing in Washington State. In fact, eastern businessmen 
are already taking advantage of this region’s rapidly 
expanding consumer market, the abundance of natural 
resources, the availability of planned industrial parks 
and dependable routes of transportation and communi- 
cation. 


Andover Industrial Park, located 10 miles south of 
Seattle in Puget’s service area, is one example of the 
industrial development taking place in this area, When 
completed, it will provide more than 40 sites for light 
manufacturing and distribution centers. The project is 
being developed by Puget Western, Inc., a subsidiary 
of Puget Power. 

An abundance of low-cost electric power has been a 
mo:t significant factor in the rapid growth of this Puget 
Sound-Cascade region. Puget contributed another 170,- 
C00 kilowatts to this power supply in 1960 with the com- 
pletion cf a new hydro plant on the Baker River in 
northwestern Washington at a cest of $58 million. In 
1961 the company expects to spend about $20 million to 
expand its transmission and distribution facilities. 


To meet increasing costs Puget requested and obtained 
a general rate increase which became effective in June, 
1969. Kilowatt-hour sales rose 8.5% in 1969, customers 
increased by 4.1% and revenues went up 14.5%. 


Puget is moving forward into 1961 with confidence 
that the Company is firmly in step with the progress 
of the area it serves. 


HENRY W. COLLINS 


President, The Celotex Corporation 


For 1961, we anticipate no sudden or dramatic change 
in busine’s conditions. Home building probably will be 
maintained at a pace similar to or slightly ahead of 1960. 
This would mean about 1.3 million 
housing starts next year. There may 
be some increase in residential con- 
struction after June. 

Because of its complex nature and 
the lack of any standardized meas- 
uring stick, the exact size of the 
remodeling market is unknown. Ac- 
cording to some industry estimates, 
for every $3.00 spent on new home 
home construction in 1960, Ameri- 
cans invested $2.00 in home mod- 
ernization. 

Other 1960 total market estimates 
vaiy from about $12 billion to 
$15 billion, depending on whether 
the figure includes all light con- 
struction remodeling or merely home 
improvement and maintenance. We expect that this 
market will remain about the same in 1961, providing 
a healthy outlet for building materials. 





Henry W. Collins 


DAVID H. COGAN 


Chairman and President, The Victoreen Instrument Co. 


Recently, the government finally made public photo- 
graphs of the two atomic bombs which destroyed Hiro- 
shima and Negasaki in 1945 and brought Japan to her 
knees and World War II to an end. It was quite a grim 
reminder of the destructive side of 
nuclear energy and, I am afraid, it 
may have overshadowed in _ ithe 
minds of some the constructive side 
of the atom—its great contributions 
to the welfare of man. 

Each day as scientists in govern- 
ment and private industry delve 
deeper into the mysteries of nuclear 
energy scmething of great potential 
benetit to all is discovered. This 
applies to virtually every one of our 
purzu'ts, medicine, agriculture and 
chemistry, among others, for radio- 
activity has given the researcher a 
versatile tool, such as he never 
pos-essed before, with which to un- 
lock secrets of life processes and 
other phenomena. 

Lying ahead are paths to better health for all, better 


foods, more economic utilization of petroleum and other 
natural resources. 


David H. Cogan 
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In short, we have learned to live with the atom and 
to make it labor exceedingly well in our behalf. 


A side product of nuclear physics, and a very impor- 
tant one not only to those who work with the atom, but 
to the general populace, has brought into being a sub- 
stantial industry—the development and production of 
instruments for measurement and monitoring of radia- 
tion. 

Actually, radiation measurement was developed by 
John Victoreen and several colleagues more than a 
decade before development of atomic weapons began. 
They produced the first instrument for measuring X-ray 
emanations and as a result of this were the ones called 


Continued on page 38 
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upon by the Manhattan District to develop the necessary 
measurement instruments in the atomic program. 

As a result of this and continuing work, a wide variety 
of instruments is available to assist the scientist, the 
radiation therapist and others in measuring and con- 
trolling radioactivity. Another large class of instruments 
monitors air, water and whole plants, providing a 24- 
hour seniinel alert for radiation leakage wnerever 
nuclear reactors or radioactive materials are at work. 

In 1960 we saw this industry reacn about the $100- 
million annual volume mark. Due to increasing utili- 
zation of the atom, production is certain to rise substan- 
tially again in 1961. 

Where Victoreen once was the sole producer, more 
than 100 companies are now turning out measurement 
or monitoring items, so much has the need grown. 

Increased use of microwave equipment and such things 
as radar devices are adding to the need for monitoring 
equipment, for these systems utilize klystron tubes 
which give off low density radiation. In accumulation, 
these radiations may be harmful to thoze working at 
such installations. 

This and other factors are fostering the growth of the 
measurement and monitoring equipment industry. 


HAROLD W. COMFORT 
President, The Borden Company 


Reflecting the experience of the food industry generally, 
the Borden Company in 1960 enjoyed a record year for 
both sales and earnings. However, results for the year 
were below the promise of tre eariv months, chiefly be- 
cause oi the effect of unseasonable 
summer weather on sales of some 
principal food items. Cn the otner 
hand, the Company’s diversified op- 
erations, plus the inherent stzbility 
oi the food industry, made us le3s 
reactive in both speed and degree to 
the decline in economic activity dur- 
ing the second haif of the year. These 
same factors should make us respond 
more quickiy to the upswing in the 
economy generally expected by the 
latter half of 1961. For the food in- 
custry, and Borden’s, 1961 should be 
a good year. 

I am confident that the recession 
the country is now experiencing will 
be short as well as very mild. The 
build-up of durable goods inventories through June of 
last year has been moderate; inventories are not exces- 
sive, so liquidations should not be protracted. Cutbacks 
in capital expenditures buigets in 1961 are expected for 
industry as a whole, alt. cugh Borden’s will run counter 
to the trend in this respect. However, industry’s cutbacks 
shculd be small and the total appropriations still sub- 
stantial. And as confidence strengthens, actual expendi- 
tures may approxiiate bu get figures more closely. An 
exception most likeiy will be in those areas already 
burcened with excess capacity, among them being some 
chenical facilities. 

Difficult to predict at this time is how willing con- 
sumers will be to open their pocketbooks. Our own sales 
experience shows consumers have been spending will- 
ingly for the newer, more highly processed (and there- 
fore more costly) convenience foods. But apparently 
they have been hesitant to invest in durable goods, pre- 
ferring instead to save, or to repay installment loans. 
Whatever the consumers’ decision on disposition of in- 
come, the food industry should benefit—directly, through 
a larger share of the spendable dollar going for food, 
or indirectiy, through a more highly stimulated economy. 

In the belief that the current recession will be brief 
and remain mild, Borden’s in 1861 plans to invest a 
record amount in capital improvements and leased 
eauipment. This amount will bring the company’s five- 
year program for modernization and expansion, started 
in 1657, well over the originally projected $150 million 
mark. About one-t ird of the pianned 1961 expenditures 
will be toward construction of Borden chemical facili- 
ties in the Baton Rouge, La., area. These facilities will 

acetylene and vinyl 
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Harold W. Comfort 


utilize Borden’s share of the 
chlori.e monomer output of a plant to be built in the 
area by Monochem, Inc. Monochem, a joint venture of 
Borden’s and United States Rubber Co., is scheduled to 
have its plant in operation in 1962. 

In 1961, new or enlarged ctiemical facilities will be 
completed at t-ree other locations in the United States. 
New chemical plants will also be built in three foreign 
countries, and facilities will b2 expanded in six others. 
Co istruction, modernization, or expansion of milk and 
ice cream facilities is scheduled in more than a dozen 
c'ties In the U. S. and Canada in 1961. Expansion of 
B rden’s potato processing plant at Grafton, N. D., has 
just been comptetei. Puwdered milk operations in 
Furcpe will be extended, and the new year will mark 
Borcen’s entry into the ice cream business in South 
America, follow ng acqu’sition of a majority interest in 
a Venezuelan ice cream company. : 

While t’ese expansion and modernization 
are eostiy, Bcrden’s benefits from the 
ficiency of new facilities as they 


programs 
cumulative ef- 
go into operation. In 
1951, for example, we shall realize the full effect of 26 
separate cap tal improvement projects completed in 1960. 

Borden's in 1961 will spend more for research and de- 
velopment than in any other year in its 104-year history. 
Because of tre heavy year-to-year increases in research 
investments beginning in 1958, which quickly brought us 
up io a substantial level of expenditures, the increase 
from 1969 to 1961 will nct be so great as in some other 
yea-s. 
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Our present research activities rewarded us in 1960 
with a number of new or improved products that have 
opened new markets, reduced costs or improved mar- 
gins, and strengthened our position in the food field. 
Borden’s Ready Diet, a 900-calorie liquid product for 
weight control, has had exceptionally favorable con- 
sumer acceptance since its introduction in November, 
1960, and we look forward to a very satisfactory return 
from it in 1961. 

Our chemical research has been productive, too. In 
1960 we introduced Lemofiex, a polyvinyl alcohol resin 
from which a water-soluble packaging is made. Major 
soap cOmpanies are test-marketing single-unit packages 
of detergent and bleach sealed in film made from Lemo- 
flex. Both package and contents dissolve on contact with 
water. The Borden Cremical Company has also just be- 
gun marketing two new consumer items—an epoxy glue 
tnat will permanently bond any material to any other, 
and a non-slip rug-backing compound. 

Research culminated in 1960 with improvements in 
preducts or packaging of several other food lines, among 
them cheese, refrigerated rolls, mince meat, instant cof- 
fee, and Starlac nonfat dry milk. Company-wide, some 
30 new or improved products were deveioped in 1960, 
exclusive of new flavors of ice cream and gelatin salads. 
We hope to exceed this pace in 1961, and at the same 
time strengthen our market research and consumer test- 
ing to assure as far as possible favorable acceptance of 
products with good sales potential. 

As a member of the food industry viewing the new 
year and the immediate future, I cannot help being en- 
couraged by a significant incicator in the field—vital 
statistics. Tce number of births in August and September 
was at a record high for each of thoze months. The rat2 
of family formations will be stepped up. For the food 
industry, to which every birth registration is in effect 
the signing up of a new customer, the year 1961 offers 
many indications of wzromic>. 


HGN. HAROLD D. COGCLEY 


Yhairman, Committee on Agricu_ture 
U. S. Congressman From North Carolina 

The nation’s current business slump can be attributed in 
large part to the poor income position of rural America. 

business leaders have given only passing notice to tne 
deterioration of the farm economy in recent years. There 
been litile, if any fundamental 
inquiry by the business community 
into the probiems confronting the 
millions of peop!e who produce food 
and fiber. Such examination cer- 
tainly would disclose some sobering 
facts to those in the urban areas who 
now are uneasy about the general 
business outlook. 

Agriculture is by far our largest 
industry. Farming employs more 
people than the steel industry, auto- 
mobile industry, transportation in- 
custry and public utilities, combined. 
Agriculture uses more steel annually 
than the total tonnage which goes 
into passenger automobiles. It uses 
more petroleum than any other in- 
dustry. 

yec agriculture hasn’t had an even break in our gen- 
eral economy since 1952. Our farmers iave been caught 
in a devastating cost-price squeeze. In some ways tne 
disparity between agriculture and ot*er areas of the 
economy is more severe than in the late 1920’s and early 
1936’s when a condition of impoverishment in rural 
America preceded the Great Depression. 

In 1960, compared with 1952, farm prices were down 
17%, farm parity ratio down 20%, realized net farm in- 
come cown 20%, purchasing power ot that farm income 
down 25%. 

‘the per capita income of people living on farms in 
i959 (latest figures available) was only $965, while the 
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Hon. H. D. Cooley 


nonfarm population received $2,216. The 1959 houriyv 
earnings cof farm workers (average for operators and 


hired labor) was 75 cents, while 
ceived an average ot $2.22 lourly. 

In tre last decade some 7,090,090 to 8,009,000 persons 
have left tre land and have crowded into the cities, most 
of them looking for work. I wonder how many of these 
are listed now among tre Nation’s unemployed and are 
on relief rolls in the cities. 

It is inconceivable to me that our business community 
would overlook these conditions in agriculture. 

This is especially disturbing when we consider that the 
value of productive resources in agriculture amounts 
to more than $2600 pillion and is about equal to the in- 
vestments in the productive facilities of ail manufactur- 
ing corporations. Moreover, tcere is the fundamental 
companion consideration that, despite a severe attrition 
in recent years, there still are today more independent 
units of enterprise in agriculture—more individual capi- 
talists—than in all other industry and bu3iness combined 

T general economy has lost the stimulation of the 


factory workers re- 


The ( 
puoeyant rural demand for consumer goods and services. 

It, therefore, is reasonable to conclude that there 
would be a brighter general outlock for business today 
if we had maintained opportunities for agriculture to ad- 
vance with the remainder of the economy. 

Certainly I can see no cure for recurring recessions in 
the general economy so long as our largest industry— 
agriculture—is depressed. 

I believe the prospect for the future can be brig™tened. 
The great uncerdeveloped markets for consumer 
now are on our farms and in our farm towns. I would 
advise the business community cf the Nation to help de- 
velop national policies enab.ing rural America to acaieve 


— 


goods 








an equitable income position. This one step would bring 
into being a new muiti-billion doilar market for the fac- 
toiies in urban areas It would create hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs. Taxpayers would save many millions of 
dollars which otherwise may be spent in welfare grants 
ard relief to depressed areas. The Nation’s Business 
would be more stable. The free entervrise system, under- 
pinnea by the millions of individual capitalists who own 
and run our farms, would be materially strengthened. 


RALPH J. COMSTOCK 


President, First Security Bank of Idaho, N.A. 
Boise, Idaho 


General business outlook in the first half of 1961 is 
best described as STATIC, but on a relatively high 
plateau. General increa.e is expected beginning in 
late spring and at least by mid-summer. 

Some increases are expected in Gross National Product, 
Personal and National Income. In- 
creased government spending is one 
facior leading to these increases. 
Production indexes probably reached 
the iow point in December 1960 and 
sheuld increase gradually to late 
spring, then at a more accelerated 
rate irom that time. 

Patterns in segments of the econ- 
omy shculd be somewhat as follows: 

(1) In the first half of 1961 in- 
dustrial production should vary. be- 
tween 103 and 107% of the 1957 
average. This is some 5% lower 
than the first half of 1960, but almost 
the same as the last six months of 
that year. Relatively stable prices 
mean there is no rush for re-stocking 
inventories, practicaily a new paitern since the eid of 
World War Il. Siecl production wiil increase slightly 
to late spring from the low point in the last half of 1960. 
Greater inereases are expected by mid-summer. Copper 
output and that of cther nonierrous metals may decrease 
slightly because of the large inventories in these incus- 
tries following high production Jevels throughout most 
of 1960. Lead and zinc output are not expected to in- 
erease unless come tariff protection is afforded these 
industries. Lumber production should hold to the late 
1960 levels until a further upsurge in housing antici- 
pated in the last half of 1961 materializes. 

(2) Total cash farm income should equal that of 1959 
and 1960. But, the increased squeeze caused by higher 
prices for goods farmers purchase will continue unless a 
more realistic farm program is provided in reducing 
surpluses. 

(3) Housing construction for the year should be 
slightly higher than in 1960 but not equal to the very 
excellent year 1959. Somewhat casier money markets 
will affect housing favorably, increased savings should 
mean more funds available for the mortgage market. 
Industrial and commercial construction should be ap- 
proximately the same as in 1960. Local government 
construction of schools will be slightly higher and that 
of highways considerably above totals of the previous 
two years. 

(4) Continued -increase in savings is expected to 
increase funds available for residential construction and 
at slightly lower interest costs. 

(5) Easier money markets will continue due in part 
to the disappearance of the inflationary threat and the 
need for bolstering the ecoromy. 

(6) Retails trade for the year should be equal to that 
of 1959 or of 1860 with some increase in durables. 

(7) Total employment will increase but unemnvloy- 
ment will also be larger than in the first half of 1960. 
Government policies will affect this segment of the 
economy. 





Ralph J. Comstock 


J. E. CORETTE 
President and General Manager, Montana Power Co. 


Business activities in Montana during the year 1961 
should show a consicerable improvement over business 
activities during the year 1860. There are several basic 
factual reasons for this conclusion. Major mining, smelt- 
118 and tapricating operations in the 
non-ferrous metal industry were 
ser-cusly curtailed due to. strike 
during the first two months of the 


year 1960. ‘hese operations have 
new stabilized and are operating 
under labor contracts that run to 
mid-1062. This should avoid any 
work stoppage in that industry dur- 
ing the year 19861 and_ indica- 
tions are that operations will con- 
tinue during the first half of 1961 


at approximately the same rate as 
Guring the last half.of 1960 and that 
there may be improvement during 
the last half of 1961. 

Montana’s vitally important tim- 
ber products industry has held up 
fairly well during 1960 despite the softness in the lum- 
ber market. However, in 1961 this industry should show 
substantial improvement due to the fact that there were 
compieted and put into operation in the Missoula area 
in the fall of 1960 a paper mill and a large plywood mill 
which will stimulate activity in the lumber industry 
and which create a market for waste products from 
other lumber operations throughout the entire state. 

Agricultural outlook is reasonably good at this time 
Weather has been favorable for livestock and marketing 
conditions have been satisfactory. Livestock prices have 
increased about 2 cents to 3 cents in the last 60 days 
Prices received by farmers have increased from an 
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index figure of 231 in November 1259 to 241 on Nov. 15, 
lybv auu me parity ravio, that is, the ratio of prices 
received by the farmers to prices paid by the farmers, 
has increased from an index of 78 on Nov. 15, 1959 to 
81 on Dec. 15, 1960. 

Military construction activity in connection with a 
proposed minu.e man missiie project in Montana will 
buoy the economy of the north-central section during 
1961. 

Elsewhere, a continuation of the state’s steady popu- 
lation gains and the development of small new industries 
geared to abundant natural resources of the area wiil 
be favorable tactors in the coming yeer. 

These facts leave me with a feeling of optimism and 
a belief that 1961 will be an improvement over 1960 in 
Montana. 


JOHN J. COTT 


President, Cott Beverage Corporation 


Every indication pcints ioward a record year for the 
soft drink industry in 1961 and even greater strides 
in the years to come. 

Three factors contribute to the optimism in the soft 
drink field. They are population 
growth, increasing retail markets 
and the growth of vending machines 
as a means of dispensing. 

According to the United States 
Government, our population will in- 
crease at a rate of 2.5 million a 
year through the 1960s, and this 
population increase will mean 25 
million new soft drink consumers in 
10 years. 

Supplementing population growth 
here at home will be the continued 
expansion by our company in for- 
eign markets. Increased sales and 
new markets will be especially 
marked in Africa, South and Cen- 
tral America and parts of Asia. 

During the 1950s the per capita consumption of soft 
drinks has increased by more than 30 bottles. Substan- 
tial increases are expected through the 1960s, helping 
to raise gross sales. 

The growth of retail markets—especially supermarkets 
—has already had an enormous effect on the sale of 
soft drinks. Supermarkets now constitute about half 
the retail outlets for soft drink manufacturers, and the 
cont nued exodus to the suburbs should accelerate 
the srowth of supermarkets and consequently stimulate 
further sale increases for the industry. 


Innovations and improvements are planned by the 
industry that should help push sales beyond the poten- 
tials created by market and povulation growth. 


One of the foremost is the increased use of vending 
machines for cispensing soft drinks. At present more 
than 90% of the industry’s bottlers are involved in 
vending machines, and in many instances profits from 
vending machine. operations have accounted for the big- 
gest sales profit increases in recent years. Increased use 
of vending machines is almost assured in the year to 
come. 


Economy size bottles and the use of glass cans have 
become increasingly popular and will account for a 
greater share of the consumer market in. 1961. 

The sale of our dietetic beverages has been a con- 
stantly-increasing activity. Dietetic drink sales rose 50% 
in the past year and are expected to continue their 


John J. Cott 





climb and make even greater contributions to the over- 
all soft drink profit picture. 

Advertising and promotion—which have doubled in 
the past year—will continue to grow in the future and 
an industry-wide campaign to make soft drinks the meal 
drinks will help fill the high potential of soft drink 
purchases. 

Any forecast for the soft drink industry must, of 
course, depend on the incalculable weather factor. A 
cool summer can often turn a record year into a good 
year and a good year into an ordinary one. 


But notwithstanding weather conditions, the industry 
has shown conficence that 1961 will be a record year 


. by substantial investment in expansion projects. Trucks 


and vending units account for the major share of ex- 
pansion investments, with great activity noted also in 
new plants, bottling equipment, truck bodies and pre- 
mix equipment. 


Almost two-thirds of the industry has made some in- 
vestment in future expansion, which is perhaps the best 
sign of what the industry expects in the year 1961. 


GEORGE S. CRAFT 


President, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


The current decline in business activity shapes up as the 
mildest of the post-war recessions, largely because sub- 
stantial adjustments have already been accomplished 
in several important industries without severe effect on 
total production or total consumer 
buying power. The decline should 
“bottom-out” in the spring, and 
modest recovery is looked for later 
in 1961. 

Between January and July 1960 
the decrease of only 144% in total 
industrial production was a remark- 
able performance in the face of a 
47% -drop in steel output and a sharp 
reduction in housing starts. Since 
July total production has declined 
an additional 5%, with important 
decreases in a number of consumer 
goods industries such as appliances 
and apparel. 

The rolling nature of the adjust- 
ments to date is one of the major 
etrensths in the outlook for 1961. The situation in steel, 
as revealed by Mr. Roger Blough’s recent comments, 
well illustrates this point. With steel inventories low 
and with production currently well below the rate of 
consumption, it seems reasonable to expect a fairly 
prompt upturn in steel output. Our own studies suggest 
that apparel output has now declined to a level sup- 
ported by retail sales and that within a few months a 
similar condition will exist in major household products. 
Construction contract awards suggest that building ac- 
tivity may soon resume its upward trend; despite rising 
vacancy ratios, even housing should show a modest re- 


George S. Craft 


covery from the cepressed level of. 1960. ; 


Less encouraging are the outlooks for capital equip- — 


ment and automobiles, The existence of ample capacity 
and the declining trend of profit margins will adversely 
affect machinery and equipment production through 
most of 1961, and large dealer inventories of automobiles 
make certain a substantial cut in auto production even 
though retail sales hold up reasonably well. 

The inventory picture, although varying widely be- 
tween different industries, is probably not nearly so vul- 
nerable today as it proved to be in the 1953-54 and 
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1957-58 recessions. We follow closely the relationship 
between total inventories and total consumptien of 
goods, and conclude that inventories are not especially 
high relative to consumption. Some further liquidation 


‘of inventories is probable, but the reduction will likely 


be much less drastic than in earlier recessions. 

Commercial banking trends, of course, will be strongly 
influenced by trends in the general economy. Further 
moderate softness in loan demand is indicated in the 
early months of 1961, with perhaps a slightly more than 
seasonal upturn in the last half. Deposits should con- 
tinue to benefit from the relative unattractiveness to 
corporate treasurers of present rates on short-term gov- 
ernment securities and other investments. However, little 
further decline is looked for in interest rates, in part b2- 
cause of the relationship between interest rate differen- 
tials and our balance of international payments. 


In Georgia, 1960 was a reasonably good year, with a 
better-than-average gain in farm income offsetting a 
slightly below-average performance in factory payrolls. 


In 1961, Georgia’s economy should at least keep pace 
with the U. S. average. 


MARK W. CRESAP, JR. 


President, and Chief Executive Officer 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


The long-range prospects for the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry are aptly summarized by the fact t:at in 
the next 20 years the United States will build new elec- 
trical generating capacity equal to the world’s tocal out- 
put today. 

The immediate prospects are less 
clear. In the year ahead, the in- 
dustry’s level of activity should 
parallel the general economy with 
an increase in business more evident 
during the third and fourth quarters 
than during the first half of the 
year. Although the backlog of orders 
has held steady during 1960, the in- 
dustry’s sales in 1961 will probably 
be down slightly from 1960 sales 
levels. 

Tre sale of electrical products for 
commercial and industrial consiruc- 
tion increased 4% in 1969. This 
business is expected to remain stable 
in 1961 as construction and modern- 
ization programs continue to provide support for the 
over-all economy. 

Shipments of apparatus for the generation of elec- 
tricity often indicate the volume of all types of capital: 
equipment being delivered to customers. In this re- 
spect, shipments of electrical generating equipment next 
year should be up slightly over those of 1969. 

The sale of appliances and electrical preducts for the 
home should equal or slightly exceed the indusitry’s 
1960 levels. As the home building market imovroves 
during the coming year, we expect an upturn in ap- 
pliance sales during the second half of 1961. 

In defense, the electrical industry will play a progres- 
sively more important role. It will provide the elec- 
trical and electronic systems which are becoming more 
dominant in the complex defenses advocated by the mili- 
tary. 

The atomic power field has the greatest growth po- 
tential of any area in the electrical] industry. The power 
of the atom, which has been demonstrated in ship pro- 
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pulsion and in generation of electricity, now is under 
development to propel space vehicles as man attacks 
the frontiers of space. 

With the prospect of a satisfactory, though not out- 
standing sales year in 1961, the most serious challenge 
to the electrical industry in the months ahead will be 
the cost-price squeeze on profits. A decline in prices 
coupled with an increase in labor and material costs 
has greatly intensified the pressure on earnings. The 
ability to make inroads on this difficult problem will 
ultimately determine tne degree of success achieved by 
the electrical industry in 1961. 

Efforts to ease the continuing profit squeeze will 
include increased research activity to accelerate the de- 
velopment and marketing of new products as well as 
greater capital expenditures to improve operating effi- 
ciency. 

Westinghouse capital expenditures are expected to 
increase for the tiird consecutive year to between $60,- 
000,000 and $65,000,000, with heavy emphasis on plant 
improvement programs and other cost reduction 
measures. 

Research and engineering development expenditures 
by the company will continue at a high level to in- 
crease scientific understanding and knowledge for future 
growth, bring new products to market and find better 
ways to manufacture all products. 

During the coming year, Westinghouse will complete 
and occupy new facilities at its expanded research and 
development center near Pittsburgh that will be unique 
in American industry. This center, enlarged to more 
than double its former size, will bring together at a 
single site many of the key personnel associated with 
the company’s broad, centralized program of basic and 
applied research and engineering. 

As it moves into its 75th year, Westinghouse is under- 
taking some of the largest and most significant projects 
in the electrical industry. 

For example, power will be generated in the coming 
year by some of the 13 giant waterwheel generators the 
company is supplying for the Robert Moses Niagara 
power plant, America’s largest hydroelectric project. 
Westinghouse is also: 

—Designing a record-sized transformer that is 50% 
larger than the largest unit presently available. 

—Working with a utility that plans to build the na- 
tion’s largest atomic electric generating station. 


—Undertaking a joint project with another utility to 
determine feasibility of transmitting power at 750,000 
volts, more than double the present maximum level in 
domestic service. 


—Making major advances in the conversion of heat 
directly into electricity. 


JOSEPH F. CULLMAN, III 
President, Philip Morris Inc. 


Domestic sales by the cigarette industry in 1960 exceeded 
all previous records to reach a new peak more than 4% 
over the previous all-time high set last year when 
domestic sales totalled 453,681,000,000 units. Unit and 
dollar sales of Philip Morris Inc., 
manufacturers of Marlboro, Par- 
liament, Alpine, Benson & Hedges, 
Philip Morris regular and the new 
king size Philin Morris Commander 
cigarettes, in 1960 also will make 
new records. 

1960 will mark the seventh con- 
secutive year in w!.ich the company’s 
sales and earnings increased over the 
previous year and it will be the 
sixth consecutive year of sales gains 
recorded by the cigarette industry. 

The industry now is entering a 
period of relative stability in the 
division of the market by types of 
cigarettes. Today filter cigarettes 
share the market about equally with 
nonfilter brands, whereas before 1953 nonfilter ciga- 
rettes accounted for about 95% of the market. However, 
within the filter field itself, recent figures on consumer 
smoking preferences indicate that flavor filter brands, 
such as Marlboro, now account for about 48% of the 
total domestic filter market, while high filtration prod- 
ucts, like Parliament cigarettes, represent 22% of total 
domestic filter sales. Menttolated filter cigarettes, like 
Alpine, have 25% of this market and all other types, 
such as premium quality, premium price products like 
Benson & Hedges cigarettes, account for the remaining 
5% of the filter market. 


The mentholated filter cigarette field is the only 
segment of the filter business to show a significant in- 
crease in 1960. Alpine cigarettes, the P>ilip Morris prod- 
uct in this growing market, is the leading entry among 
the many new brands introduced by the industry during 
the second half of 1959. 


The new king size Philip Morris Commander during 
the four weeks ended December 9 has shown an average 
increase of 40% in sales over its predecessor. Com- 
mander was introduced last fall as a king size cigarette 
air-made by a revolutionary new technique. 

We are particularly pleased with the increases being 
reported by Marlboro, not only in the United States but 
in other parts of the world as well. Marlboro cigarettes 
in the soft package have been showing special strength. 

Benson & Hedges cigarettes also have been showing 
steady upward sales responses to the dramatic and hand- 
some new packet in which t-e brand was issued starting 
in the fall of 1960. Sales increases by Benson & Hedges 
cigarettes have registered as high as 34%. Wherever the 
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new packet has been introduced there has been an im- 
mediate sales increase. 

Pariiament, which features a one-quarter inch re- 
cessed filter, has maintained its position as a leader in 
the high filtration field. 

The Philip Morris regular size brand is sharing the 
general downturn shown by many cigarettes of t..is type. 

in 1960 Philip Morris Inc. became the first cigarette 
company to sponsor on a regular basis television docu- 
mentaries dealing with national and international prob- 
iea.s. These special telecasts titled “CBS Reports,” dealt 
with the devetopment of the Polaris missile, the financial 
probiems facing the next President, the plight of the 
migatory workers in the United States, the worid refugee 
probiem and highway safety. These five special hour- 
1ong programs all were shown on the CBS Television 
ne.work in 19650 and were bought “sight unseen” by 
Philip Morris in accordance with the network’s policy. 

The reaction from the public has been encouraging 
to us. We have been pleasantly surprised at the over- 
whelming number of favorable letters we have received. 
The large volume of mail which has come to us demon- 
strates that tnere are significant numbers of people in 
this country interested in serious subjects that have na- 
tional and international significance. 

By sponsoring this type of program, we feel that 
Philip Morris has been instrumental in bringing to the 
American public a new dimension in thoughtful report- 
ing on major subjects of wide interest. Naturally, we 
hope through such sponsorship to get more people to 
try our products. However, at the same time, we are 
demonstrating in action Philip Morris’ strong sense of 
goed corporate citizenship. Therefore, on benalf of our 
lawger responsibility to the general public, we are happy 


tO be the first cigarette sponsor willing to accept the 


smaller audiences such TV documentary programming 
customarily draws. 

We would like to see the quota for burley tobacco 
increase. There are several reasons why the government 
should permit more of this tobacco to be grown and 
made available for domestic and overseas use. First, 
as world consumption of cigarettes increases, American 
burley tobacco will lose its percentage share of the mar- 
ket if quotas remain the same. The present high price of 
burley tobacco makes it less desirable for foreign ciga- 
rette manufacturers to use. Secondly, increasing the 
burley quota would tend to stabilize the price, but, 
farmers would receive more money in the long run be- 
cause they would be growing and selling more tobacco. 

Indicative of the tobacco industry’s increased stature 
generally and its excellent reputation in government 
circles is the fact that a world statesman of the calibre of 
George V. Allen, the former Director of the United 
States Information Agency has accepted the presidency 
of The Tobacco Institute, Inc. The Tobacco Institute 
represents the industry to the public and maintains 
programs of education pointing up the industry’s im- 
portance to the economy. 


Pailip Morris Inc., along with others in the industry, 
also is continuing to devote time and money to tne 
Tobacco Industry Research Committee. Since its in- 
ception, the T. I. R. C. has contributed a total of $4,- 
000,000 in funds as grants to independent researchers 
studying all aspects of tobacco use and human health. 

The outlook for continued growth in the years ahead 
by tce cigarette and tobacco industry is very promising. 
As factors behind our optimism, attention is called to 
three important trends: 

(1) The greater than average increase in t°e growth 
of the world’s population in the 2) to 35 age group, 
wirich smokes more cigarettes than any other age group. 

(2) The continuing increase in the number of women 
smokers. 

(3) The very strong overseas demand for American 
type cigarettes coupvled with the fact that in less mature 
economies abroad cigarette consumption is growing at 
an even faster rate than in the United States. 


L. M. CURTISS 


President, American Investment Company of Tlinois 


This will be a year of progress for the consumer finance 
industry, although the amount of progress will be 
directly related to the consumer’s confidence 
economy and in the stability of his future income. The 
business climate of the latter half 
of 1960 will continue for at least the 
first three months of 1961. We can- 
not see any substantial improvement 
immediately in unemployment, con- 


sumer income or consumer pur- 
chases. 
The consumer finance industry, 


which depends directly on the con- 
sumer’s willingness to obligate his 
future income for present purchases 
or borrowings, will definitely be in 
a buyer’s market. While good busi- 
ness will be available, we do not 
expect the industry to develop quite 
the growth in 1961 which it has 
traditionally done since World War II. 
Nevertheless, there will be appre- 
ciable growth during 1961, particularly if additional 
states adopt workable consumer finance laws. Gener- 
ally, however, only those companies that aggressively 
seek new business will approach their traditional 
growth rates. 


L. M. Curtiss 


Net earnings of the consumer finance industry should 
continue to be satisfactory even though the rate of 
growth in volume of loans may tend to be a little slower 
during 1961. The earnings assets of consumer finance 
companies are the customer receivables outstanding at 
any given time. Most companies will enter 1961 with 
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customer receivables at record highs. These receivables 
Will provide tne bulk of the industry’s net earnings dur- 
ing 1961. 

‘the second half of 1961, and particularly the fourth 
quarver, saouid see an increase in business activity. ‘lhe 
factors predicted to produce the “boom of the ’6U's” are 
still present. In the consumer finance industry, tne 
“boom” factors are a rapid increase in total popuiation, 
a substantial increase in the group of Z0- to sU-year olds, 
and an increased rate of family tormations. We look for 
an influx of new customers in the latter part of 1961 
as well as a wider use of consumer finance among 
existing customers. 

It is apparent to us that consumer confidence has been 
lagging in recent months and we cannot see a resur- 
gence of confidence until late in ’61. Consumer buying 
and borrowing have become recognized as major factors 
affecting economic growth. Until some of the uncer- 
tainties now existing in major segments of our economy 
have been reduced, we do not believe that the con- 
sumer will be willing to obligate his future income for 
the purchase of major durabies. Consumer demand for 
services should continue at high levels, however, and to 
this extent the economy will get assistance from con- 
sumer spending. Financing of these services generally 
is not done by consumer credit. To the extent that the 
cost of these services puts a strain on the consumer’s 
budget, he will continue to use the “‘safety valve” service 
of the consumer finance industry. Traditionally, the 
consumer finance industry has obtained the major part 
of its business by assisting the consumer in “the consoli- 
dation of bills’. 

Most state legislatures will meet in 1861 and it is 
hoped that a number will amend present laws to pro- 
vide for larger maximum loans and some increases in 
the rates of return for companies operating in the con- 
sumer finance field. Such amendments will assist com- 
panies in this industry in meeting ever-increasing costs 
of operation. In addition, workable consumer finance 
laws may be adopted in additional states. This will per- 
mit expansion into new areas, increasing both the vol- 
ume of business and potential earnings. 

Due to general business conditions, we of American 
Investment expect to have to work a little harder in 
order to continue our company’s customary growth in 
the first part of 1961. But that extra effort will put us 
in excellent shape for taking full advantage of the up- 
turn in the economy that we expect late in 1961. 


JAMES M. DARBAKER 


President, and Chief Executive Officer, 
Copperweld Steel Company 


Our company is continuing to push its expansion and 
improvement program even though the steel industry 
is operating at a low rate. 

The reduced tonnage in the steel industry in 1960 
resulted from a ‘‘catch-your-breath” 
dip in the nation’s economy. Our 
long-range outlook is for continued 
growth and we are planning ac- 
cordingly. 

We do not expect 1961 to be a 
record year, but we do feel that it 
may prove to be a moderately good 
sales-volume year. We anticipate 
that business will be more competi- 
tive and we are taking steps to help 
increase efficiency, reduce costs and 
improve service. 

Copperweld is adding to its prod- 
uct raige at all of its manufacturing 
Givisions through a_ multi-million 
collar expansion program started 
late in 1959. Many of the projects 
w.ll be completed during the first half of 1961. 


James M. Darbaker 


Wire and Cable Division 

The Wire and Cable Division at Glassport, Pa. had 
a very good year in 1960. An increase in inquiries and 
orders for s ipment early in 1961 is evident for many 
pro_ ucts. 

Power, telephone and railroad industries purchased 
large quantitics of Copperweld line wire, guy wire and 
messenger strand, and government defense agencies 
used Copperweld products extensively in large antenna 
installations. 

Alumoweld, the company’s new aluminum-covered 
steel wire, Las gained excellent acceptance in the power 
field for use as guy wire and oversead ground wire 
on major transmission lines. The communicat:ons in- 
dus ry also is showing substantial interest in Alumoweld. 

New developments in the technique of manufacturing 
Alumoweild wire and strand will substantially increase 
the original estimated toanage cavacity of the equip- 
ment now in operation. 


Superior Stee! Division 

Superior Steel Division at Carnegie, Pa. reported a 
slow-down in <ales of stainless. hign carbon and ailioy 
strip. This ha; been the general trend industry-wide as 
the result of the inventory accumulation brought about 
by the steel strike of 1959. 

Despite decreased sales, Superior Steel Division has 
participated in Copperweld’s over-all expansion pro- 
sram. New slitting lines are neariy compiece and faciti- 
tics have been modernized to the point where the 
division can now handle coils up to 60” O.D. or 12,000 
pouncs maximum. 

The new 25-inch Sendzimir rolling mill turned out 
considerable tonnage during 19/0 and will be of par- 
on value when demand requires a higher production 
rate. 


Other improvements currently being pursued inclue 
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a new strip grinding line and a new bright annealing 
line, both of which will be in operation early in 1961. 


Aristoloy Steel Division 


Aristoloy Steel Division at Warren, Ohio, reflects 
generally the low operating rate of the steel industry. 
A low point was reached in the third quarter and a 
slow recovery was in evidence at the year’s end. 


-- Several plant improvements were undertaken during 
the year, including a three-hole block of soaking pits 
and auxiliaries, a roller hearth annealing furnace and 
a magnetic particle inspection unit for blooms and 
billets. In addition, a new vacuum x-ray spectograph, 
a Bal Phot metallurgical microscope, a camera and a 
dilatometer were purchased for the laboratory so that 
product research and quality control would continue 
at a high level. 


Ohio Seamless Tube Division 

Ohio Seamless Tube Division, located at Shelby, Ohio, 
maintained a relatively good shipping record during 
1960. A major expansion program was launched to 
double the plant’s tonnage capacity. 

This division is adding two new electric weld lines 
to produce heavy-wall steel tubing. These lines should 
be in operation by the second quarter of 1961 and will 
increase the range of sizes of welded tubing. 

With completion of the present expansion program, 
Ohio Seamless Tube will be in a much stronger mar- 
keting position. 

Flexo Wire Division 

Flexo Wire Division at Oswego, N. Y., is Copperweld’s 
entree into the space age. Miliions of feet of the wire 
and cable made by this division are used in the launch- 
ing of missiles and space vehicles. Flexo’s capabilities 
for the procuction of critical materials in this impor- 
tant market are steadily increasing. It is anticipated 
that space project demands for the division’s products 
will increase to billions of feet per year. 

Like the other divisions of Copperweld, Flexo, too, 
made many improvements in production, facilities, such 
as high-speed stranders and a new tin line. A new 
method was developed for tinning wire to produce a 


heavy coating for several specialized industries. 





Copperweld International 


Copperweld Steel International Company recorded 
higter sales in most of the 70 foreign countries in which 
it conducted business in 1960. Indications are that with 
the excellent foreign interest and acceptance of Alumo- 
weld, Copperweld International will continue to grow. 


R. C. DALY 
President, George A. Fuller Company 


It is estimated that the construction industry will install 
slightly better than $56 billion worth of work during 
the year 1960. This compared with the gross national 
product of slightly over $500 billion indicates that the 
construction industry is a very large 
segment of our economy. Fortu- 
nately, volume in the construction 
industry is slow to get rolling, but 
on the other hand, hard to stop after 
once started since the lead time for 
development of plans and the actual 
construction work in most cases ex- 
tend over one year in time. 

In making predictions for the out- 
look of our industry for 1961, the 
basic factors influencing the indus- 
try must be considered. They are 
the availability of money, the inter- 
est rates charged on this money, the 
cost of construction in place, and the 


R. C. Daly appropriations made by our Federal, 
state and municipal government for 
construction. In viewing the criteria, it appears that 


money is easing and that interest rates are dropping 
slightly. The government appropriations, particularly 
in the military field of defense, are favorable for 1961. 
The only deterring factor is the rise in construction costs 
which have been influenced by the continual annual 
raises in wages in the construction industry without the 
corresponding gain in production. There has been no 
exception in 1960, and the majority of the contracts 
call for an additional raise in 1961. 


Despite the industry’s strikes during the [960 contract 
negotiations, the indicated volume for 1960 is approxi- 


mately the same as that of 1959, and because of these 
work stoppages, considerable work which would have 
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been executed in 1960 is now crried into 1961. This 
coupled with the fact that the volume in planning ex- 
ceeds the volume of work being executed, is an indica- 
tion to me that the volume for 1961 should be at least 
as good as 1960, and without any unexpected roadblocks, 
will probably exceed that of 1960 by 2 or 3%. 


RUSSELL L. DEARMONT 


President, Missouri Pacific Railroad 


In 1960, the railroad industry felt the impacts of the 
generally unfavorable economic conditions that prevailed 
throughout most of the year. Missouri Pacific was not 
immune to those effects despite the continued industrial 
growth and relative prosperity of its 
li-state territory in the midwest, 
south and southwest. Carloadings for 
the year will be around 2% under 
the 1959 totals. 

Operating revenues are expected to 
total about $298 million, reflecting a 
downward trend of about 2% under 
1959. The increase in wages and pay- 
roll taxes will amount to almost $4.3 
million for the year. These higher 
costs will be offset to some extent 
through increased operating effi- 
ciencies and by increases in freight 
rates and mail payments during the 
latter part of the year. This passing 
year saw much improvement to the 
physical properties of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, as well as witnessing the inauguration 
of several projects that will carry into 1961. The huge, 
double crest, automatic, electronic freight car classifica- 
tion yard at Kansas City was placed in full operation, 
while a similar yard, though with only a single crest, 
was begun in North Little Rock, Ark. 

‘Major acquisition of new equipment in 1960 included 
locomotives and freight cars. Twenty-four 1800-HP gen- 
eral purpose diesel locomotives were purchased, their 
new performance characteristics being equal to 30 of the 
older type freight engines. 

The nation’s freight car fleet will be augmented this 
year by the completion of 1,050 new Missouri Pacific 
cars of various types, built in the company’s DeSoto, Mo., 
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Detroit Exchange [— 
Names Officers 


DETROIT, Mich. — The Detroit 
Stock Exchange has announced 
the election of the following of- 
ficers for 1961: 


President — Charles E. Exley, 
Charles A. Parcells & Co., (re- 
elected); Vice-President—Walter 
A. Bayer, F. J. Winckler & Co. 
30n White & Company. M. Edward 

Treasurer — Roy F. Delaney, 
Hudson White & Company. M. 
Edward Denny was reappointed 
Executive Secretary and Exam- 
iner. 

Governors (For a_ three-year 
term): Richard B. King, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc.; Paul D. Richmond, Watling, 
Lerchen & Co., and Herbert Schol- 
lenberger, Campbell, McCarty & 
Co., Inc.; (For a two-year term): 
Henry Vandervoort, Nauman, Mc- 
Fawn & Co.; (For a one-year 
term): Charles E. Exley, Chas. A. 
Parcells & Co. 

The other Governors 
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Co.;: William P. Brown, Baker, 
Simonds & Co.. Inc.; Roy F. De- 
laney, Hudson White & Co.; Peter 
M. Macpherson, Detroit Stock Ex- 
change; Roy W. Neil, Andrew C. 
Reid & Co., and John K, Roney, 
Wm. C. Roney & Co. 

The following reappointments 
were made: 

William A. Walker of Dickin- 
son, Wright, Davis, McKean & 
Cudlip as Counsel: Edwin H. 
Bower, C. P. A., of White, Bower 
& Prevo as Auditor. 


Now With Hill Richards 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PASADENA, Calif.— Douglas L. 
Johnson is now affiliated with 
Hill Richards & Co., 120 South 
Lake Avenue. He was formerly 
with Republic Securities Co. 


Now With Denault 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Jeffrey 
T. Lee is now with Denault & 
Co., Russ Building. In the past he 
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plant, at a cost of almost $11 million. Additionally, sev- 
eral thousand freight cars will have received various 
repairs during the year. A notable adjunct to the repair 
program was the $1.2 million expenditure for special 
journal box lubricating devices to eliminate hot boxes. 

A piece of entirely new railroad track, some 27 miles 
long, was laid in southwest Missouri to serve a new iron 
mine development in the area. Finished during this year, 
it will shortly begin revenue service for carrying min- 
ing equipment and machinery to the mammo.h new 
workings. These were but parts of the multi-million- 
dollar improvement program that was worked on over 
the year and which included activity in some 22 cate- 
gories of railroading. 

Prightening the freight traffic picture for the railroad 
in 1960 was the number of new industries located on 
Missouri Pacific tracks, along with expansions of existing 
private facilities—During 11 months of the year, 156 
new companies, with an estimated capital investment of 
over $37.8 million, came into being, while 113 others 
expanded, representing an additional capital investment 
of $60.1 million. 

So far as the economic outlook for 1€61 is ccncerned, 
Missouri Pacific expects carloadings to be about the 
same as 1960. Having ‘the full-year benefits of higher 
freight rates and higher mail payments, granted during 
the latter partgof 1960, net income is expected to be 
slightly higher. 

However, realizing that its physical plant must be 
maintained and improved to meet the challenge of com- 
petition not only within the industry but from outside, 
the company’s board of directors, at its November meet- 
ing, approved a modernization program for 1961 totaling 
$31.8 million, of which $12 million is to be used for 
building 1,150 new roller bearing-equipped freight cars 
in the company’s shops at DeSoto, Mo. The remainder 
will be spent on additions and betterments to the prop- 
erty generally. 

In the latter category was the board’s authorization for 
still another electronically operated freight car classifi- 
cation yard, this one to be built at McGehee, Ark. Ex- 
pected to be completed in late 1961, the new yard will 
improve service by expediting traffic and will produce 
maximum efficiency in operations between St. Louis 
and Memphis on the north, and New Orleans and the 
cities of Texas in the south and southwest. With the 
facilities of the currently-building automatic yard at 
North Little Rock augmented by the new McGehee yard, 
the necessity of classifying traffic on through trains at 
northern and southern terminals will be eliminated, re- 
sulting in improved service to the public. 

Any contemplation of the future traffic pattern of mod- 
ern-day railroading must necessarily include a review 
of the phenomenal interest in the growth of piggyback 
freight handling. Originally a simple highway vehicle 
trailer on a flatcar, the piggyback idea has been adapted 
to a variety of commodities employing the use of tractors, 
trailers, closed and open body containers, refrigerator 
units, demountable bodies free of wheels and now has 
found wide acceptance as a less expensive yet fast 
method of shipping automobiles from assembly plants to 
dealers. 

Missouri Pacific has been in the truck-rail business 
since its inception, adapting its operations to the chang- 
ing demands of its shippers. The railroad has on order, 
and will receive in 1961, 60 bi-level and tri-level car 
frames for handling piggyback shipments for new auto- 
mobiles. The new assemblies are in addition to 90 ordered 
this year. 

In the interest of better service for shippers and travel- 
ers, the industry continues to need relief from oppressive 
regulation and relief from discriminatory taxes at Fed- 
eral, State and local levels. It needs relief from mount- 
ing pressures of continued higher wage demands without 
corresponding adjustments in work rules. 

One small crack in the hitherto solid armor of un- 
remitting adherence to old-fashioned work rules was the 
recent repeal in North Dakota of that state’s excess crew 
law. The so-called full crew laws on the statute books of 
other states still continue to saddle railroads with un- 
necessary train employees. This situation in Arkansas 
costs.the Missouri Pacific alone almost a million dollars 
a year. 

Some surcease from the problems at the Federal level 
was received through the so-called Transportation Act 
of 1958. It helped, but the industry knew it was not 
enough and the raiiroads still remain plagued with a 
national transportation policy that falls far short of giv- 
ing the carriers equal rights with others in the transpor- 
tation industry. 

Subsidies that aid air, water and highway carriers 
should ston; the discriminatory wartime Federal excise 
tax of 10% on passenger tickets should be repealed; 
regulations that grant unfair advantages to competing 
carriers should be repealed and the railroads given the 
right to diversify their services to provide a “one-pack- 
age” transportation service for their patrons. 

Whether or not the new Presidential Committee, ap- 
pointed to consider the whole railroad picture, will be 
able to bring about a new concept of labor-management 
relations and succeed in gaining acceptance of its find- 
ings by all concerned remains to be seen. In any event, 
the end result is not likely to be felt in 1961: therefore, 
the rail industry must be prepared to operate under 
present conditions for the time being. 

The railroad picture of the future looks bright, par- 
ticularly if the industry is given wider opportunities to 
operate- with less. restrictions in the area of. the entire 
transportation field. The railroads look forward with 
confidence to continuing to be the strong backbone of 
America’s transportation system which has always been 
their.traditionally proud role. 
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HARRY A. DEBUTTS 
President, Southern Railway System 


Predictions that the industrial South will continue its 
amazing growth have been made often, and, always, 
accurately, in the past few years. 

Whatever the general economic climate, the South’s 
enthusiasts—and I certainly must be 
counted as one—cannot help speak- 
ing in glowing terms of the South’s 
expected growth in 1961 and the 
years beyond. 

Several hundred business planners 
in and out of the South have already 
anticipated us with the kind of “pre- 
dictions” that not only foretell 
growth but help assure it. 

They have broken ground for 
more than 300 industrial projects 
along Southern’s lines in the first 
11 months of 1960—for new indus- 
tries, for large new warehouses and 
distribution’ centers, and for major 
expansions of existing plants. 

Spending in excess of $350 million 
has been done or is authorized for these industrial devel- 
opments already under way. Other projects we know 
to be in the final planning stages may well have raised 
that total by another $100 million before this is read. 

More jobs, larger payrolls, increased opportunity for 
allied industry and expanding markets for consumer 
goods and services is, happily, a natural consequence. 

Southern Railway, too, continued with growth prep- 
arations in 1960 for its territory. 

After careful study of trailer-on-flat-car possibilities, 
the railway signed up with Trailer Train Company, 
largest piggyback car pool in the country, and filed ex- 
tensive piggyback tariffs with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Southern concluded an agreement, subject to ICC 
approval, to buy control of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way. This is the latest of Southern’s efforts to expand 
service by allying smaller railroads with its 8,100-mile 
system. 

New car designs were introduced in customer service, 


+ a 
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including hopper and gondola cars that weigh less and- 


carry more because of the extensive use of structural 
aluminum, and box cars with hydraulically cushioned 
underframes to protect fragile freight from damage. 

Through a subsidiary, the railway acquired a substan- 
tial interest in Republic Carloading and Distributing 
Company, Inc., the country’s third largest freight for- 
warder. 

Orders were placed for $5.3 million worth of equip- 
ment to set up the nation’s largest private microwave 
radio communications system along the main line from 
Washington to Atlanta. 

We believe that the South’s further progress, like the 
nation’s peacetime commerce and defense needs, will 
depend to a great degree on strong railroads equipped 
with the latest tools used imaginatively to provide 
‘‘custom-tailored” service for people and industry. 


We have worked—and will work—to make Southern 
Railway that kind of railroad. In another major step 
toward this end, Southern ‘“‘stream-lined” its direct ship- 
per contact services when it united its operating and 
traffic departments under an executive vice-president. 


And while we hope for changes in transportation 
regulation that will permit railroads to compete more 
fully and diversify their services more helpfully, we 
intend to do everything possible within the framework 
of present regulations to create convenient, economical 
transportation service for the industrial South we are 
helping to build. 


GEORGE S. DIVELY 


Chairman and President, Harris-Intertype Corp. 


As we enter the new year the economy appears to be 
undergoing an uneven but somewhat moderate “cyclical 
adjustment.” This business lull has not yet formed a 
solid base from which to start a new general upward 
trend, but many forecasters are pre- 
dicting a return to normal growth 
of the economy by the latter half 
of 1961. 

One basic aspect of the national 
outlook is becoming all too clear. 
In a statement made last year at 
this time, I said, “The threat of 
greatly increased foreign competi- 
tion resulting from noncompetitive 
wage and price levels in the United 
States compared with the: rest of 
the world continues to be a funda- 
mental problem. To combat this 
threat ... will require deeper rec- 
ognition by government, labor and 
management that unsound wage and 
nvice levels can cause dangerous un- 
employment and costly ‘dollar deterioration.’ ”’ 

The fact that the country is not yet really facing up 
to this problem is dramatized by rising unemployment 
figures and gold deficit headlines. The economy will 
undoubtedly continue to be plagued with this problem, 
until “hard action” is taken to alleviate postwar laxity 
in allowing ourselves to be lulled into “unemployment- 
producing” wage and price levels. 


George S. Dively 


Printing, Publishing and Broadcasting 
One of the steadiest growth trends of the past 15 
years exhibited itself again in 1960: American adver- 
tising expenditures continued to climb despite sluggish- 
ness in general business. Total advertising receipts in- 
creased about 7% last year, with newspapers; magazines, 
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commercial printing, spot radio and TV, all sharing in 
the gains. 

As a result, 1960 was a good year for most of Harris- 
Intertype’s customers in the printing, publishing, and 
broaacast.ng incustries. (They receive about 75% of 
the.r income from advertising expenditures.) It seems 
prcbable that this favorable activity will continue in 
1961, as the demand for advertising to build sales con- 
tinues to expand, and as advances in printing equipment 
and technology heip to speed procuction of all kinds 
of colorful printed material. 

Company’s Progress 

Harris-Intertype is making good progress in its cur- 
rent five-year growth program. This is an acceleration 
of the pattern developed over the past five years or so, 
and is based on obtaining about half the corporate 
growth through strong internal research and product 


development and about half through company acquisi- 
tions. 


Product development continues at an accelerated rate, 
with a diversity of new products recently reaching the 
market. Included are automatic keybroadless type- 
setting machines, 25% faster than before; new sheet-ied 
lithographic presses to print boxboard sheets for multi- 
color cartons and new roll-fed litho presses for catalogs 
and advertising brochures; fast rotary presses that print 
from thin, flexible letterpress plates for the first time; 
50-kilowatt radio transmitters requiring only half as 
much space as before, and a variety of new instruments 
for measuring and controlling microwave energy. 

The firm’s continuing acquisition program, which has 
resulted in the purchase of six companies since 1953, 
is directed toward companies with complementary 
equipment and supply lines in the printing and publish- 
ing field, and communications equipment and instru- 
mentation in the electronics field. 


J. DIAZ-HERNANDEZ 


Director of Industrial Promotion, 
Continental Operations Branch 
Economic Development Administration of Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico’s net income rose to a record high of 
$1.3 billion during 1960, and economists predict that 
by 1970 it wiil have more than doubled to $2.7 billion. 
Per capita income is expected to rise from the present 
$571 (highest in all Latin America) 
to $1,000 during the decade. 

Respected for its forward-looking 
and democratic government, Puerto 
Rico has close ties with the United 
States. A Freely Associated State, 
Puerto Rico shares with the U.S. a 
common currency, postal system, and 
citizenship. Because the Common- 
wealth’s representative in the U. S. 
Congress has no vote, U. S. taxes do 
not apply there. U. S. mainland in- 
vestments in Puerto Rico are as safe 
as in any State of the Union, pro- 
tected by both the U.S, and Puerto 
Rican constitutions. 

With “Operation Bootstrap’— the 
Commonwealth’s self-help industri- 
alization program—going into its twelfth year, Puerto 
Rico boasts a total of more than 650 U.S.-based manu- 
facturing operations. Shipments from these “Bootstrap” 
plants to the continental U.S. reached an all-time high 
of $380 million during 1960—a 10% increase over 1959. 
Imports of stateside goods showed a comparable rise to 
$760 million and purchases from the European Common 
Market rose to well above $29 million. 


Trade with the ECM has more than doubled in less 
than two years and is indicative of a new, more inter- 
national, trend in Puerto Rico’s economic development. 


Establishment of a U.S. Foreign Trade Zone in 
Mayaguez made 1960 significant as a milestone in Puerto 
Rico’s development as an international business center. 
Created in cooperation: with the Federal Government. 
the Zone is much like others operated under the U.S. 
flag and a little more—it is the first to permit, and actu- 
ally encourage, manufacturing within its limits: it is the 
first to be located outside the continental U.S. With 
approval of the Federal Foreign Trade Zone Board, 
manufacturers are permitted to establish sub-zones 
throughout Puerto Rico—that is, they can establish any 
place on the island and operate as though located in 
the Mayaguez area and receive the same benefits. U.S. 
and foreign companies which establish manufacturing 
facilities in the Zone are eligible for the same incentives 
offered to all ‘‘Bootstrap” firms. 

Also, as a site for International Trading Corporations, 
Puerto Rico is emerging as a major sales processing 
center for U.S. firms engaged in overseas transactions. 
Such firms can set up International Trading Corpora- 
tions in Puerto Rico as branches of foreign subsidiaries 
already existing in any of the 40 nations which do not 


tax “off-shore” income. The ITCs based in Puerto Rico 
could then: 


J. Diaz-Hernandez 


Solicit orders from customers outside Puerto Rico. 

Accept these orders in Puerto Rico. 

Place orders with local or foreign suppliers. 

Prepare or indorse shipping documents. 

Keep records and accounts locally. 

Receive in Puerto Rico proceeds of such sales and 

deposit them in local banks. 

Spearheading Puerto Rico’s rapid economic gains and 
ae as a Caribbean distribution center for world 
markets, was the Commonwealth's Economic Develop- 
ment Administration which in 1960 promoted a record 
145:.U.S. plants, and has. set a-1961 goal of -22}! plants 
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Among EDA’s 1960 promotions were such well-known 
U.S. “blue-chips” as Union Carbide (which added a 
$29 million polyethylene plant next to its already opera- 
tional ethylene glycol installation), Johnson & Johnson 
S. A., Kayser-Roth, Parke Davis (which plans to expand 
its $2,000,000 plant in San Juan), American Can, Star 
Kist Foods, Sherman Classics, Allied Paper, Jantzen, 
Universal Textile Mills, and the Colgate-Palmolive Co. 

Star Kist’s $3,000,000 tuna cannery, expansion of Van 
Camp’s Puerto Rico affiliate, and plans for a new Cali- 
fornia Packing Company operation on the island marked 
1960 as a high-point in the development of Puerto Rico’s 
burgeoning food-processing complex, and the Common- 
wealth is now considered well on its way towards be- 
coming one of the world’s major tuna canning centers. 
In 1960, more efficient shipping methods, including new 
trailership and jet air cargo services contributed to 
sustained industrial growth. Many more U.S. manufac- 
turers turned to Puerto Rico as a result of a growing 
profit squeeze caused by rising production costs. 

Product diversification and integration of the island’s 
economy were two other outstanding trends in Puerto 
Rico during the past year. New manufacturing opera- 
tions included rice milling, color TV assembly, and the 
production of chlorine caustic soda; new products in- 
cluded talcum powder, bathing suits, fire alarms, and 
toothpaste. 


Tourism kept pace with industrial development in 
1960, with Puerto Rico playing host to 450.000 visitors 
from the States — visitors who spent a record $60 million 
while vacationing on the island. 


To meet increasing demands for information on ex- 
pansion to Puerto Rico and other phases of the 
“Bootstrap” program, the EDA opened an office in 
Philadelphia with a Boston office scheduled to open 
early in 1961. Theze facilities join offices in Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Miami and New York headquarters at 
666 Fifth Avenue as Bootstrap’s operation in the U.S. 


Puerto Rico and “Operation Bootstrap” have accom- 
plished much in the last 11 years. Once known as the 
Poorhouse of the Caribbean, Puerto Rico is now re- 
ferred to as a Showcase of American Democracy. During 
1960 alone, record increases were made in Gross National 
Product) up 10% to $1,600 million, in public and private 
investment (which now totals 21% of GNP), in net 
income derived from manufacturing (uv 16% over 1959), 
and in family income (up $250 to $2,700). 


New records breaking the old is not, however, the 
whole story. Puerto Rico still faces many problems, and 
although per capita income has risen 367% since 1940, 
it is still less than that of the poorest State. Unemploy- 
ment hovers around 14%, and there are towns in the 
Commonwealth’s interior which still have no factories. 

For EDA this means renewed effort. It means seeking 
new markets as large as those “Bootstrap” already 
reaches. It might mean doubling either the efficiency 
of an already effective sales effort or the size of that 
effort or both. 


With 11 years of success behind it and a 1961 goal of 
more than 200 new plants, “Operation Bootstrap” is 
facing Puerto Rico’s still unsolved problems with hope 
engendered by close association with the United States 
and a resultant atmosphere of continued political stability. 


HON. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


U. S. Senator From Illinois 
U. S. Senate Minority Leader 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


Nineteen hundred and sixty is gone. Like an old soldier, 
it just faded away. The postmortems are over. Like a 
coroner’s inquest, they are soon forgotten. Eyes are lifted 
to the new Frontier—or are they? There is a new man- 
date—or is there? Will there be an : 
administrative — legislative blitz? 
What of the GOP? What of this crazy 
world? News from the Congo sounds 
like frenzied voodoo. Shells still fall 
on Quemoy. The Lion of Judah and 
his cub son—the Prince—are at odds 
in Ethiopia. The stock market is un- 
easy. Gold flows out. Goods flow in. 
The number of jobless increases. As 
Dickens said in The Tale of Two 
Cities, “it is the best and worst of 
times”. So what is ahead? To know— 
ah, to know—would be to become 
rich or famous, or just plain content. 
Three basic—and I daresay—indis- 
putable facts provide a clue. The 
first’ was stated by Ecclesiastes so 


long ago. He wrote that “The thing that hath been, it is 
that which shall be.” True or false? Well, one can easily 


Hon. E. M. Dirksen 
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cite editorial comment over 130 years in the life of this 
Republic to prove that the same basic problems, the same 
emphasis on creature issues, the same fears, the same dif- 
ferences of opinion obtained which are today the subject 
of comment, speculation, and plain guessing. 

The second is that what might happen will be nothing 
more than the impact of human judgment and personal- 
ity upon what is here. The dimensions of our problems 
may be different, but the approaches will be the same 
becau e human nature has changed but little under the 
sobering and chastening touch of civilization in thousands 
of years. How will it express itself? Watch as the new 
Congress comes to grips with the first controversial pro- 
posal from the new Administration. There you can wit- 
ness the recurring struggle between the spending school 
and the frugality school, between the budget busters and 
the budget defenders, between the Keynesians and the 
anti-Keynesians, between the centralizers and the anti- 
centralizers, between the national interest and the group 
interests, between the collective philosophy and individ- 
valism. All of the weaknesses which have marked the 
course of mankind for thousands of years will be mani- 
fest. So our real progress will be measured as it always 
has been, by the constant, intelligent, undramatic impact 
of human personality on what is here. 


Finally, there is the fact of continuity. Phrase makers 
speak easily of a new era. Except as war and dire panic 
punctuate the years, there are no eras, if by era they 
mean a time period from a date which marks beginning 
and end. The life of a nation is a continuous pattern. In 
fact, the continuity, the sameness, the Parallels, the Te- 
currence of the same challenges is fairly astonishing. 


“Come now with corn,” said the tax collectors of Phar- 
aoh 4000 years ago. That was the ancient tax collectors’ 
way of saying, “Come forth with your taxes.” And in 


1961, we shall wrestle with dividend credits, deprecia- 
tion, tax reform, tax reduction, tax deductions for retire- 
ment plans for self-employed. The difference is only in 
dimension and kind. 

From the day John Deere toted a plow from Vermont 
to Illinois, the farm problem has been incubating. It is 
still here and attention will be focused on food banks, 
food stamps, surplus disposal, price supports, marketing 

Continued on page 44 
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Name Officers 


Peter Krysko of Allen & Com- 
pany has been elected as Presi- 
dent of The Cashiers Association 
of Wall Street, Inc. for the year 
1961, it has been announced. 


The following also were elected: 

Anthony J. Kahwaty of P. F. Fox 
& Company, to serve as First 
- Vice-President; Charles B. Web- 
ber of The First Boston Corpora- 
tion, as Second Vice-President; 
John A. Nevins of Model, Roland 
& Stone, as Treasurer, and Ray- 
mond R. McAuley of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., as Secretary. 


The following were named di- 
rectors of the association: George 
Boggiano of R. E. Dickson & Co., 
Inc.; Frank A. Flaherty of A. C. 
Allyn and Company, Incorporated; 
John J. Kelly of the National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers, 
Inc.: Henry Israel of F. P. Ristine 
& Co.; James A. McCorkell of 
F. Fberstadt & Co.; John J. Mac- 
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Chase Manhattan Bank; Christian 
W. Rossworn of Union Pacific 
Railroad Co.; Raymond B. Vree- 
land of Blair & Co. Incorporated: 
and Chester F. Ward of Cities 
Service Co. 
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Securities Corp., 39 Broadway, 
New York Citv has been changed 
to First National Securities Corp 


Now M. Kaufmann Co. 


Max Kaufmann is continuing his }| 
investment business under the 
firm name of M. Kaufmann Co. }} 
Offices are located at 15 Park 
Row, New York City. 


Forms J. D. Mayor Co. 
NORTH MIAMI BEACH, Fla. — 
J. Donald Mayor, 1061 N. E. 178th 
Terrace, is continuing his invest- || 
ment business under the firm 
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quotas and whatever inventive minds can contrive. Yes, 
it is a continuous business. 

The Wagner Act became the motive power for the or- 
ganization of employees in every sector of our economy. 
Just as Congress came to deal with the abuses in industry 
and transportation and monopoly three-quarters of a 
century ago, so it came to deal with labor abuses in our 
time, and in the days ahead there will be an effort to 
legalize secondary boycotts, repeal the authority of states 
to legislate on right to work, set Federal standards for 
jobless compensation, amend the Wage-Hour Law, pro- 
vide loans and grants for chronically depressed areas 
and other proposals. 

“To promote the general welfare,” says the Preamble 
to the Constitution. The term is deeply imbedded in our 
nomenclature and has become rather all-inclusive. The 
first Federal Housing Act came a quarter of a century 
ago. Today, welfare includes housing, urban renewal, 
school construction, teachers salaries, social security, col- 
lege dormitory loans, medicare for the aged, stream pol- 
— air pollution, scholarships, and who shall say what 
else. ; 

The common defense is also an all-embracive function. 
From the First Congress in 1790 until now, it has been a 
part of the governmental pattern. It differs only in depth 
and today includes not merely the Armed Services, but 
space, mutual security, foreign bases, and the endless 
and costly business of research and development. If pro- 
posals are submitted for the reorganization of the Defense 
establishment, they will consume much time in discus- 
sion. 

The age-old hopes and dreams of peace, so deeply im- 
bedded in man’s nature will call forth measures in the 
broad field of disarmament, nuclear limitations, an ex- 
tended “Food For Peace” program, economic assistance, 


Latin American relations, and, of course, the bearded bad 
boy of the Caribbean. : 


The catalogue of promises and pledges is long and 
varied, and no one can contemplate a plan to sustain the 
world and provide succor, relief, security, medical care, 
subsidies, supports, grants in aid, loans and every known 
form of assistance to our own people without deep con- 
cern about our own economy to produce and provide all 
this. The budget, the national debt, the outflow of gold, 
the assaults on the integrity of the dollar, the impact of 
foreign exports upon the American economy, and every 
other fiscal factor will beget particular attention. For 
what would it profit to succor the whole world and in 
the doing, lose freedom, the vitality of our free market 
system, and solvency at home. But what has been will 
be, the whole pattern of the future is no unfamiliar, and 


the correctness of human judgment plus political power 
will tell the story. 


CRIS DOBBINS 
President, Ideal Cement Company 


Present conditions in the cement industry are charac- 
terized by continually increasing productive capacity 
and shipments not as good in 1960 as they were in 1959. 
Last year, excluding Puerto Rico, shipments from U. S. 
mills were 329,626,000 barrels. It 
now appears that shipments for 1960 
will be right at 305,000,000 barrels, 
off about 742% from the preceding 
year. 

It is no news by this time that the 
heralded boom for 1960 and the 
Sixties in general has failed to 
materialize as yet. Economic condi- 
tions, while perhaps not in a serious 
downtrend, have been uncertain 
throughout the year. 

With regard to construction, the 
housing program has not come up 
to expectations. In some parts of the 
country the highway program has 
been in the cement-consuming stage 
but in many others not. Nationwide 
there has probably not been much more cement used on 
the highway program in 1960 than in 1959, although the 
prospect for 1961 in this regard is much better. Indus- 
trial construction maintained a good level through the 
first five months of the year by which time the uncer- 
tainty of the economic situation apparently caused a 
cutback in capital outlay on the part of industry. At 
the present time this trend seems to be changing and 
the prospects for 1961 are somewhat better. 


Perhaps the most significant development in our in- 
dustry this year is the resolution of the percentage 
depletion problem. After eight Federal Circuit Courts 
had upheld the position of the taxpayer in calculating 
percentage depletion on the basis of finished cement, 
the Supreme Court on June 27, in a unanimous decision, 
reversed the Circuit Court rulings in the Cannelton 
Case. While this case was not directly concerned with 
cement, but with the extraction and processing of clay 
and its finished products, the decision generally has 
been construed to mean that a cut-off point prior to 


manufacturing should be used rather than end-product 
value. 


At about the same time, on June 30, 1960, an amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Code was enacted to be- 
come effective Jan. 1, 1961, fixing the cut-off point for 
the percentage depletion calculation at the introduction 
of cement-making materials into the kiln. This fixed 
for all future years the formula to be used by the in- 
dustry, but left settlement for past years unresolved. On 
the last day of the 86th Congress legislation was enacted 
giving cement companies an option to use this same 
cut-off point for all open past years (including 1960), 
or alternatively to await further clarification of the law 
through continuing litigation. It is my understanding 
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that most companies have elected the kiln-feed cut-off 
point option for the past open years and, as mentioned, 
this cut-off point is now the law for future years. 

Since practically all companies for the years 1957, 
1958, and 1959 had reported earnings on the end-product 
value, this means not only a restatement of earnings for 
those years but the making of substantial additional 
payments prior to Feb. 28, 1961. Even for those com- 
panies who had not changed their method of reporting, 
the outcome of this whole question is costly in terms of 
dollar payment of tax deficiencies. The favorable as- 
pects of the outcome are that the claims and counter- 
claims can finally be removed from cement company 
reports to the stockholders and that rules are fixed for 
future years. Perhaps another favorable aspect is that 
the kiln-feed cut-off method, being sounder and more 
reasonable should make less attractive the entry into 
the cement business of outside interests, and hopefully 
discourage the continued construction of unneeded 
capacity. 

The trend of consolidation of cement companies con- 
tinues, as does the trend of absorption of cement com- 
panies by large outside industrial firms. It is still too 
early to tell what effect this may have on the cement 
industry as such. Because of its many peculiar charac- 
teristics I am confident that the cement industry will 
continue as an entity in spite of the disturbing changes 
and realignments of ownership interests. 

Based on carefully made market studies, we are of 
the opinion that the cement business will be somewhat 
better in 1961 than it was in 1959. Speaking for our own 
shipping areas we are looking forward to_better ship- 
ments in the new year than we experienced in the year 
just closed. Our backlog of contracts and commitments 
is at the highest point it has ever been for this season 
of the year. With increased costs of fuel, power, labor 
and rail and truck transportation the need for higher 
prices for our product is becoming apparent, but we 
are not hopeful of getting increases of any consequence 
at least during the first half of 1961. 


R. P. DOHERTY 


Chairman of the Board, and Chief Executive Officer, 
The National Bank of Commerce of Houston, 
Houston, Texas 


The year 1961 is likely to be a year of “rolling recovery” 
tnat will lead us into another period of gradually im- 
proving business conditions. Business barometers prob- 
ably will continue to present a mixed or spotty picture 
for a few more months, but most 
measures of economic activity in the 
nation seem likely to be pointing up- 
ward again beyond the middle of the 
year. 

Despite increasing discussion on 
the underlying causes of the slight 
decline in overall economic activity 
since last Summer, the professional 
forecasters seem to generally agree 
that the nation’s economy will be on 
an upbeat again within a few months. 
No severe recession seems likely. The 
slight letdown in recent months has 
shown no signs of turning into a 
cumulative contraction. 

The adjustments experienced since 
last Summer have been centered 
largely in heavy industry, in residential construction, 
and in consumer durable goods. Because the adjustments 
have seemingly moved from industry to industry, the 
slowdown and mild letdown has been referred to as a 
“rolling readjustment.” It seems logical that resumption 
of expansion later this year will have similar character- 
istics: that is, we will experience an expansion that 
moves from industry to industry as the upturn gains 
momentum. 

Consumer prices are likely to increase 1 to 142% this 
year as the cost of services continues to push up. The 
level of wholesale prices, however, will probably remain 
relatively stable, with basic commodity and raw material 
prices showing additional signs of weakness during the 
year. 

The bank credit picture should not change dramatic- 
ally over the next few months. Federal Reserve authori- 
ties are likely to maintain the present degree of ease in 
the cost and availability of bank reserves until signs of 
an upturn appear near mid-year. A rapid deterioration 
in business conditions—not now anticipated—would lead 
to further credit ease. 


A major part of the decline in interest rates for this 
down” cycle is probably now behind. Slight reductions 
in money rates and yields can take place as a result of 
seasonal factors early this yead. How much more than 
14% rates and yields might move down, however, is con- 
jectural. Loan-deposit ratios of money-center banks are 
still relatively high. 

If experience proves the outlook for national business 
and for credit conditions to be accurate, net operating 
earnings of commercial banks this year are likely to be 
down slightly from the record levels of 1960. Interest 
rates and yields will probably average out for the year 
at slightly lower levels than for last year. Increases in 
average earning assets will probably not be large enough 
to offset effects on operating earnings. Continued in- 
creases in operatings expenses will keep net earnings 
under pressure. 


R. P. Doherty 


In summary, it is more likely that the pattern of gen- 
eral business will show a slight overall decline into the 
second quarter of the new year, to be followed by a 
broad but moderate expansion through the balance of 
the year. Credit policy will anticipate, if possible, and 
reflect this mild “down-up” sequence. A gradual re- 
versal of a policy of credit ease can be expectei by mid- 








year. So-called “tight money” conditions of the late-195: 
variety will be reached faster t-an heretofore in th 
postwar period, but the ‘“boomless” expansion expected 
in the second half of this year is not likely to generate 
creait stringency. 


FREDERIC G. DONNER 


Chairman of General Moiors Corporation 


Nineteen sixty was a gcod year for business generally, 
although in recent months the forward progress of the 


economy has been influenced by a number of mixed 


trends. Employment has been at record levels for the 
fourth quarter. At the same time 
the level of unemployment remains 
higher than was normal prior to 
1958. Many lines of business are 
reporting 1960 sales which are not 
up to expectations, but others did as 
well or better last year than antici- 
pated and the total volume of sales 
was close to levels estimated a year 
ago. The adjustment in manufac- 
turers’ inventories has proceeded on 
a broad front. 

Most importantly, the demand for 
gcods and services has been well 
maintained, and there remain few 
excesses and imbalances in the 
economy which require further cor- 
rection, With most adjustments al- 
ready well advanced, there is good reason for confidence 
in the outlook for 1961. 


Nineteen sixty was also a good year for the auto- 
mobile industry. While the automobile business did not 
completely fulfill some of the estimates made a year 
ago, the final results are within 3% to 4% of the typical 
forecast made at that time. Retail passenger car sales 
of nearly 6,700,000 are about 10% above 1959 levels. 
With truck sales of 975,000 units, total retail sales of 
7,675,000 cars and trucks make 1960 the second largest 
year in the industry’s history, exceeded only by 1955. 
This is a fine record in which the industry can take 
great pride. It reflects the industry’s ability to have 
the types of cars and trucks customers want to buy in 
the right places and at the right times. 


General Motors enters the new year with the most 
attractive and broadest range of products it has ever 
offered. Despite the pressure of rising costs, prices for 
comparable car models have remained unchanged or 


been reduced since our 1959 models were introduced in 
the autumn of 1958. 


Public acceptance of the 1961 lines of General Motors 
passenger cars and trucks, introduced last October, has 
been most gratifying. Dealers’ stocks of most of our 
models and body styles, in the light of current sales, 
are at a level which provides customers with a wide 
range of choice. This is in contrast to the situation last 
year and the year before when labor difficulties created 
product shortages. Retail sales have been running very 
close to the record fourth quarter levels of 1955. As 
in past years the demand for new cars and trucks will 
depend upon the pace of business generally. With con- 
sumer incomes at all-time record levels and with con- 
tinued consumer confidence, the industry’s and General 


page 1960 sales could be matched or even exceeded 
in 1961. 


General Motors, with planned expenditures at home 
and abroad for plant, machinery, equipment and tooling 
totaling $1% billion in 1961, is looking forward confi- 
cently to serving consumer demands this year and in 
future years more efficiently than ever before. 


ROGER DRACKETT 
President, The Drackett Company 


Sales and profits of our Company in the current fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1961, are expected to be 
about the same, or slightly above those of the preceding 
year, barring unforeseen, unfavorable national or inter- 
national developments. These expec- 
tations are based on: a half-century 
in the household chemical product 
industry; our production and distri- 
bution programs for fiscal 1961; gen- 
eral factors favoring expansion in 
the American economy, such as in- 
creasing population, rising construc- 
tion of homes, growing consumer 
incomes, greater research and de- 
velopment, and the general outlook 
for business which promises to im- 
prove as the year progresses. 

The Company celebrated its gold- 
en anniversary in 1960 with the 
largest sales and profits in its his- 
tory, being $29,958,095 and $2,560,- 
Pet 966, respectively. Our sales were 
D2 % higher than in 1959. Profits for 1960 were up 
9.7% over the preceding fiscal year, reflecting improved 
profit margins, a consequence of production and distri- 
bution efficiencies. 

Capital expenditures in 1961 will not greatly exceed 
those of 1960 except for the cost of the Irving, Texas 
plant which was authorized last year. Within the last 
three years the Company spent about $3,000,000 on the 
building of new plants at East Stroudsburg, Pa., and 
Toronto, Ontario, and in additions and improvements to 
other plants. This year should see further consolidation 
of our policy of decentralization of production. 

Overseas expansion is being considered, but definite 
details have not yet been decided on. Up to now our 
Toronto plant has not shipped its products outside 0! 





Frederic G. Donner 


Roger Drackett 
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the Dominion, but that plant puts us in an advantageous 
position to enter overseas markets. 

The Company has budgeted 11% more for its adver- 
tising in 1961 than in tne preceding year when such 
expenditures ran 10% ahead of 1959. No major expan- 
sion of sales forces is anticipated, barring perhaps the 
need resulting from acquisitions of other companies or 
products. 

Research and development expenditures this year will 
approximate those of 1960, which were 23% higher than 
in 1959. Last year we introduced Twinkle Silver Cream, 
a product of our laboratories. Its initial sales are satis- 
factory, but we do not expect it to contribute to 1961 
profits. Several new products now are nearing their 
market testing stage. 

This year the Plastic Division will be introducing to 
the market newly developed sprayers and dispensers 
that make the outlook encouraging. 

The rise in home building, along with an increase in 
general construction, is expected to lift sales of such 
items as drain and bowl cleaners, metal polishers and 
window cleaners. 

The Company always is considering acquisitions of 
other companies and products —a basic philosophy that 
will be continued in our fifty-first year. Keeping abreast 
—and if possible, ahead of the rapid national pace of 
innovation and diversification has proved profitable to 
the Company. We shall strive to maintain this policy. 


SHERMAN DRAWDY 


President, Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Company, 
Augusta, Georgia 


Economic developments during 1961 will amplify what 
events of 1960 have already adumbrated: the immense 
value of the commercial banking industry as a counter- 
poise to economic extremes. No segment of our economy 
is as near the heart of things, as in- 
dispensable to the sound operation 
and expansion of the whole, as is 
banking. We are fundamentally a 
service industry, and our services 
form the base of America’s system 
of private credit and therefore of its 
free enterprise system. The won- 
drous flowerings of the electronic 
sciences, for instance, would in many 
cases have perished on the vine if 
equity financing had not been sup- 
plemented by bank credit. 

Panking grows with the economy, 
sometimes leading, sometimes fol- 
lowing, but never at a very great 
distance. As our economic system 
flourishes in the development of a 
complexity of needs, so our banking system responds 
with the presentation of new varieties of financial ser- 
vice. In-plant banking and revolving credit are two re- 
cent examples. 


Yet by the very nature of its operations, commercial 
banking is self-stabilizing. Much has been said about the 
effect of reduced interest rates, coming on the heels of a 
deepening 1961 recession which some—I think errone- 
ously—anticipate, on commercial bank earnings. How- 
ever, as a general principle, total bank resources tend to 
rise as interest rates decline. This is partly due to opera- 
t'ons of the Federal Reserve, such as the recent action 
of providing more liberal reserve crecit for valut cash. 
But it is also due to the operation of ‘natural’ forces 
in the economy; for instance, a decline in interest rates 
reans the civersion of excess corporate funds from 
short-term paper to demand deposits. Thus, when rates 
dec'ine, banks have a broader base on which to develop 
profits. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge facing banking now 
and in the decade to come—will resu!t from two indis- 
putably good economic forces: increasing population and 
rising personal income. These forces are already gener- 
at:ng a rising tide of investable funds over and above 
special purpose or “rainy day” needs. If commercial 


Snerman Drawdy 











banks do not get a greater share of these funds, in the 
form of deposits, than they now have, the rate of ex- 
pansion—loanwise and service-wise—which they have 


experiences in the last decade will of necessity diminish 
sharply. 


It is immediately apparent that the one eventuality 
that could block our way here is continued and severe 
inflation, for this would drive most true investment dol- 
lars into equity commitments. Barring this disaster, 
fixed-collar commitments should find increasing favor 
with individual investors. Commercial banks, operating 
in some cases under a legislative handicap, must never- 
theless meet and beat their competition for these funds 
on a sales-and-service level. Public relations here is 
all-important: the journey from the glass eye and the 
top hat has been a long one, but it is not over yet. 


In summary, I cannot agree with those who adduce 
last year’s disappointment as proof that the “soaring 
’sixties” have perished on the launching pad. And if, as 
I hope, 1961 will mark the beginning of a significant 
upturn, the commercial banks will be in the forefront 
ot the fundamental advance. 


GUILFORD DUDLEY, JR. 


President, Life and Casualty Insurance Co. of Tennessee 


In commenting on the prospects for 1961, one of the 
nation’s outstanding bankers was quoted as saying, 
“1961 will be a good year to the extent that the new 
Administration can generate confidence in its policies. 

if we don’t believe in the future, 
we don’t spend money.” 

He went on to say that the Presi- 
dent-elect had made a good start in 
the selection for the most part of 
good men for his Cabinet. He did 
not mean to imply that the Admin- 
istration either could or would at- 
tempt to control the economy com- 
pletely, but was merly listing this 
as one of the factors affecting the 
economy. 

I do not feel that it is quite fair 
to quote anyone out of context, 
nevertheless the sentence, “If we 
don’t believe in the future, we don’t 
spend money,” is certainly one of 
une master keys to the entire eco- 
nomic problem. In my opinion this uncertainty about 
the future was to a large degree responsible for the 
readjustment that we experienced during the latter 
part of 1960. 


However, the converse of this is also true; namely, 
that if we do believe in the future, we spend money, and 
based on that particular concept, I will line up with the 
bullish prognosticators for 1961, certainly insofar as our 
industry is concerned. 


Our business like most others is affected by gross 
national income and unemployment as well as by the 
so-called population explosion. People are our pro_pects 
and there are more and more people each year, but these 
people must have money to spend and to have money 
to spend for our product, they must be employed. 

While it is true that the high cost of labor and auto- 
mation will affect employment, there are also new 
industries, especially those making computers and other 
forms of automation, which will offset to some degree 
these adverse factors. In our industry we have no in- 
ventory problem, nor any plant-capacity nor any pro- 
duction problem in the usual sense of these words. Our 
biggest obstacle in recent years was the Federal Tax Bill 
which has been met head on and hurdled although it 
took some doing. 


None of the earnines’ figures for 1960 are out yet, but I 
think that I can safely predict that the majority of stock 
life insurance companies, just as in the case of our own 
company, will show a far better earnings’ picture in 1960 
than in 1959, primarily due to the impact of the retro- 
active feature of the Tax Bill in 1959. 





Guilford Dudley, Jr. 
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_ All in all, I feel that if our nation does not talk itself 
into a mental recession, 1961 should be another good 
year in the life insurance business with both life insur- 
ance and assets reaching new highs. 1960 was a good 
year for us and despite the rolling readjustment that we 
heard so much about during the latter part of the year, 
our company managed to reach new highs in insurance 
in force, assets, premium income and operating gain. 


ROBERT G. DUNLOP 


President, Sun Oil Company 


I feel that the American petroleum industry will ex- 
pericnce a fairly satisfactory year in 1961, although the 
gain in demand for oil products will be relatively 
modest. On the basis of the present outlook, domestic 

den. and for oil in the coming year 
will likely exceed the 1960 total by 
about 2%. With natural gas sales 
increasing and product prices hold- 
ing generally steady, domestic earn- 
ings should equal or slightly exceed 
the 1960 level. 

Currently, it appears that 1960 oil 
demand exceeded 1959 by less than 
2.5%. Although this increase was 
below expectations, oil operations 
showed general improvement during 
the year. The supply-demand rela- 
tionship was improved, product 
prices strengthened during the sec- 
ond half of the year, and earnings 
showed a gain over previously de- 
pressed levels. A continuing effort 
to bring product supplies into a more realistic balance 
with demand is required in 1961. It now seems clear 
that the oil industry is moving through a period where 
operations must be geared to smaller annual demand 
increases than those experienced during most of the 
postwar years, and the industry must adjust to this 
reality. 

In line with the expected level of oil consumption 
next year, the amount of crude oil processed in r- 
fineries will likely surpass 1960 by 1.5% to 2%. Pro- 
duction of crude oil may exceed this gain, rising by 
about 2.5%. 

Externally, the industry faces several critical prob- 
lems, each of which is related directly to policies of 
the Federal government. The three principal problem 
areas are regulation of natural gas field prices, high 
gasoline taxes, and growing difficulties with the oil 
import quota system. 

In regard to natural gas pricing, Federal regulation 
of field prices is increasingly distorting thé normal 
competitive relationships of oil and gas fuels. This is 
so because the artificially-low gas prices resulting from 
regulation give gas a decided—and unnatural—advan- 
tage over oil in the marketplace. And, in my opinion, 
the new area pricing p!an recently announced by the 
Federal Power Commission shows little promise of im- 
proving the situation. There is still a vital need for 
leg:s!ation which will spell out a free market approach 
to gas pricing. 

On the tax front, the petroleum industry faces perhaps 
its rost serious problem. There is no question but that 
gasoline taxes have reached the point where they are 
now restraining gasoline use. Combined state and Fed- 
eral taxes now average more than 10 cents on a gallon 
of gasoline. This is roughly equivalent to 50% sales 


tax—a tax rate five times the special Federal excise 
tax on luxury items. 


As the f'rst step in easing this inequitable tax burden, 
oil men will continue to play an active role in the drive 
to assure that the temporary fourth cent of the Federal 
tax is dropped on schedule on June 30, 1961. 

Regarding oil import restrictions, Sun Oil Company 
continues to stand on its earlier recommendation that 
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— With Hemphill, Noyes 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Milton 
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Walston Adds to Staff 
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Continued from page 45 
a higher rate of tariff is the only sound method of con- 
trolling imports. Current disagreements alivug import- 
ers in regard to administravion of the preseut psvgram 
indicate i.mat the quota system is too intlexibie to be 
geared to the constantly changing economic conditions 
characteristic of the oii businevcs. 

in conciusion, ] think that the coming year presents 
both opportunities and challenges to tue petroleum 
industry. Rising demand for oil products o-fers further 
opportunity for improving supply-demand reiationships. 
And at the same time, the new year brings a fresh chal- 
lenge to oil men to continue to strive for needed 
improvements in Government petroleum policies. 


E. J. DWYER 
President, The Electric Storage Battery Company 


That the general economy in 1960 did not measure up 
to early expectations is now a historic fact. The factors 
that atfected general business in that period also left 
their mark on the industry of which The Eiectric Stor- 
age Battery Company is a part. ae 

Speaking for ESB, the first three 
quarters of 1960 were good as com- 
pared with the like period in 1959, 
but the last quarter showed softness 
in some segments of our business. 
Tne latter part of the year was 
marked by a slowing up of incoming 
orders for our large industrial bat- 
teries. 

In the dry battery and flashlight 
field, which is almost entirely in the 
consumer market, results for 1960 
were quite satisfactory, holding at 
about the 1959 level. 

According to the most recent in- 
formation available, the industry 
experienced a shrinkage of about 
7% in the automotive replacement market. To some 
degree this was attributable to an economy-wide pro- 
gram of inventory curtailment at distribution levels. 
Replacement sales of ESB’s Automotive Division closely 
paralleled the industry in that market. 

Looking at 1961, we te ieve tuat the continued level 
of consumer spending should maintain a sirong market 
fer replacement goods. This should be reflected in the 
volume of our Rav-O-Vac Corpany Tivision and in 
cur automotive replacement battery business. 

In The Electric Storage Battery Company we see for 
he year ahead a nuszber of areas hol-ing promise of 
higher level operations. Important among these are new 
products and improved established products expected 
from our research end development. We expect to ob- 
tain the full benefit of cur plant modernization program 
and our most recent acquisitions 2nd additions in both 
the domestic and the foreign fieids, most of which were 
cor pleted in 19€0. —~he consummation of these programs 
brings us nearer to our obiect've of more complete 
product coverage in the packaged power field. 

Given a reasonably good industrial climate, our ex- 
pectation would be for modestly improved levels of 
business in 1961, both for our company and for the 
battery incustry. However, the near term picture seems 
to indicate for a time a continuation of the pattern 
which developed curing the latter part of 1950. This 
reauires and is receiving attent’on in the areas of prod- 
uct cost reduction and expense control. 


CHARLES E. EBLE 
President, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 


As Con Edison looks ahead to 1961, the company con- 
tinues to face the need to expand its electrical gener- 
ating and distribution facilities. Much of the growth in 
our sales, however, is to customers who are already 
buying electricity from us at mini- 
mum rates. 

We are attacking our problems in 
various ways. To keep up with 
growth we are now building four 
convent.or1al generating units, each 
wih a capacity of 3€0,000 kilowatts. 
These will be among the most effi- 
cient units in the world. Two of these 
units are at our Astoria station in 
Queens. One of these will be com- 
pieted this spring while the second 
is scheduled for operation in 1982. 

Aliso in Queens we broke ground 
last year for a brand new generating 
station on our Ravenswood property 
located to the north of the Queens- 
boro Bridge. Two generating units 
are being built here for operation in 1963. Finally, we 
are putting the finis"ing touches on our 275,000 kilowatt 
atomic power plant in Westchester County which we 
expect to go critical this fall. 


E. J. Dwyer 


Charles E. Eble 


Although New York had a cool summer last year. our 
exrpectat.ons of the highest cemand on our electric svs- 
tem were realized wita a peak load on August 30 of 
4,.52.090 kilowatts. To take advantage of a temporary 
surpius of power upstate from the Niagara project and 
the fact that upstate utilities experience their highest de- 
mand in the winter, we are currently constructing a new 
righ voltage interconrec.ion for the exchange of power 
between us and Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 
which wll give each company at least the equivalent of 
ancther 360,000 kilowa:t unit during periods of peak de- 
mand as well as aliow for the intercaange of power for 
eco-omy and emergency purposes. 

To get the powcr from our transmission system and 
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generating stations we are expancing several of our 
major eiectric substations througnout che territory, but 
particularly in Manhattan ana, 0: course, the network of 
cables in the streets. Power wiltl soon be brought directly 
to Manhattan’s buik power stations for tne first time by 
our 1388,0Uuu volt unaerground transmission system, the 
most extensive in t..e world. 


We continued our deep interest in the economics of 
atomic power during i»s60, and late in the year an- 
nounced we wou.d participate with six other New York 
State utilities and two manutacturers in a two pronged, 
twenty million doliar development program which we 
expect will point the way by 1963 to the design and con- 
struction of an atomic power plant in t..e 300,000 to 
50v,000 kilowatt range. 


Hearings continued throughout the year on the Public 
Service Commission’s investigation of Con Edison’s etec- 
tric rates. The company stavea strongiy its case for fa- 
vCrable aciion by the Commission on the company’s 
present electric rate structure. The hearings ended in 
December and final briefs will be filed this month. 

Both our gas business and our steam business con- 
tinued to expand rapicaly but aid not require the expend- 
iture of the huge amounts of capital called for by our 
electric system. The heating of one- and two-family 
homes and small apartment bul:dings is the best market 
for gas heat which continues to be vlaced in well over 
9_% of the new one and two-family houses in our ter- 
ritory 

The steam business suddenly took a spurt this year 
with the discovery by builders of large apartment build- 
ings of the advantages of central heating and air condi- 
tioning powered by purchased steam. This is a particu- 
larly welcome development because of the notoriously 
poor summer load associated with the steam business. 


During 1960 we successfuily called for conversion of 
$15,000,000 of convertible debentures, sold two issues of 
first and refunding mortgage bonds—one for $50,000,090 
and the other for $75,000,000, and sold a $63,000,090 issue 
of new preferred stcck to seven institutional investors. 
Our construction budget last year and for at least two 
years in the future will run well in excess of $200,000,000 
a year with total expenditures 1961 through 1965 esti- 
mated at $1,150,000,000. 


HARRY EDISON 
Chairman, Edison Brothers Stores Inc. 


Company sales in 160 climbed to a record high approxi- 
mating $133,0C0,600. This represents an increase of about 
744% above sales in 1859. Our company will not curtaal 
its activities during 1961 and already has pians to add 
approximately 50 additional. units. 
The company closed its year with 
404 shoe units in operation, 47 of 
which were not in operation a fuil 
year. 

The moderate economic adjust- 
ments under way during the last half 
of 1960 and unseasonable weather 
which had an impact on _ business 
generally did not exempt the retail 
shoe business. 

The lag in business activity which 
has prevailed, I feel, is being over- 
emphasized, oOver-publicized and 
unduly magnified. All of which 
tends to undermine public confidence 
and creates fear psychology in the 
minds of our consumer public. To 
my mind, there do exist prospects for keeping the 
lag in general business moderate, and promoting an up- 
turn in 1961 does avpear favorable. Too often many of 
us are prone to find fault with our nation’s economy and 
can Only see the hole in the doughnut when in reality we 
possess the richest and soundest economy of any nation 
on earth. 


Here are my reasons for optimism and why I believe 
business will snap back into high gear at least during 
the last half of 1961. 

(a) Our nation possesses unlimited natural resources. 

(b) Capital expenditures, even if somewhat lower than 
last year, will continue on a high level. 

(c) Expenditures for all types of construction will also 
oe substantial. 

(d) Government spending will certainly be high to 
protect our national security. 

(e) State and local governments will continue sub- 
stantial outlays for highways, schools and civic improve- 
ments. 

(f) Recerd savings are still being maintained and this 
is spendable money in the pockets of our consumers. 

(g) Even with the present upswing in unemployment, 
we wiil still have a high level of employment and at 
increased wages due to our ever increasing population. 

(h) There are a multiude of factors far too numerous 
to enumerate here that continue to present challenging 
opportunities, in our ever growing nation. 

Having reviewed a tentative projection on company 
operations for 1960 which appeared rather favorabie, 
our Board of Directors at a recent meeting declared a 
9% stceck dividend upon its common stock payable Jan. 
25, 1961 to stockholders of record of the company’s com- 
mon stock Dec. 31, 1960. A similar stock dividend was 
declared the previous year. 

Estimates on shoe production for 191 still remains 
above 600,000,000 pairs. Manufacturers’ prices as well as 
retail shoe prices are pretty well stabilized and are at 
levels dec:dedly in favor of consumer buying. 

No, I cannot feresee any gloom clouds besetting our 
business herizon during 1961. 


Harry Edison 





CHARLES W. ENGELHARD 
Chairman of the Board, and President, 
Engelhard Industries, Inc. 


Industrial use of the platinum metals is in a definite 
long-term uptrend as we enter the New Year. While 
tne tinait Bureau of iines figures snowing 1960 sales to 
U. S. industry are not yet available, the year just com- 
ing to an end may have seen an all- 
time record for tnese precious metals 
and 1961 is shaping up as another 
good year in tnis field. 

Latest available Department of 
Commerce statistics show a nine- 
month total for sales to consuming 
industries of the platinum group 
meiais — platinum, pailadium, iridi- 
um, rhodium, ruthenium and osium 
—of 577,200 troy ounces in 1960 as 
compared to 558,500 ounces for the 
same period in 1959, which was one 
of the best years on record for the 
industry. Our prediction for the 
coming year is not only based on the 
factors unique to platinum which 
pushed sales of this precious metal 
to high levels in 1960, but also on confidence that the 
new Administration will prove a healthy one for United 
States business and industry. 


The overall expansion of the American economy to- 
gether with the pressure of rising population are creat- 
ing beneficial long run effects for all materials including 
platinum. The following, however, are trends that apply 
particularly to the precious metals. 


Because of their high material value, virtually every 
ounce of platinum and its sister metals that is used is 
eventually salvaged and returned to the refiner. Thus, 
industrial platinum forms a continuousiy recirculating 
“nool” of metal, to which newly mined platinum is added 
every year. This is not only of benefit to secondary re- 
finers, whose volume is growing at a necessarily faster 
rate than the primary refiners, but it also continuously 
increases the availability of the platinum metals for 
industrial applications. 

Typical of Engelhard industrial products utilizing pre- 
cious metals are such items as catalysts for the chemical, 
petrochemical and pharmaceutical industries; electrical 
equipment ranging from tiny palladium contact points 
to complex slip ring assemblies; and virtually corrovion- 
proof laboratory and industrial equipment. 

Today’s continual trend toward higher 





C. W. Engelhard 


equipment 


operating temperatures, the need for increased corrosion 


resistance and higher product purity are placing greater 
demands on the platinum metals. As an example, we 
will cite the glass industry, which utilizes platinum 
metal crucibles in melting and handling molten glass of 
the highest quality. Another use of platinum within this 
industry is in the production of glass fibers, which are 
extruded through orifices in the bottom of the platinum 
container in which the glass is melted. 


Space age technology, with its unique requirements 
for reliability in complex equipment, is another field 
which is capitalizing on the remarkable properties of 
the platinum group metals. It’s no surprise that palla- 
dium contacts are often utilized here, as they are in 
telephone and other communications circuits where the 
contacts must remain reliable for millions and millions 
of make-and-break cycles. 

One of the major trends within the platinum industry 
is the ever-continuing technological effort directed 
toward more efficient utilization, permitting smaller and 
smaller quantities of the precious metal to perform its 
required industrial tasks. The success of this effort re- 
sults first in making the use of platinum more economi- 
cal for industry, and secondly, in broadening the overall 
applications for platinum. 

Two examples illustrate this point, one already widely 
accepted and the other just emerging from the develop- 


ment stage. These are, respectively, Sinclair-Baker 
RD-150 petroleum reforming catalyst and platinized 


titanium electrodes. 

The former is a platinum catalyst in which the plati- 
num performs the function of converting certain petro- 
leum fractions into high octane gasoline. This catalyst 
is available in two grades, one containing only 0.6% 
and the other 0.3% platinum by weight. The remaining 
material is merely a vehicle to carry the catalytically 
active platinum in such a way that it most effectively 
and economically performs its function. 

Similarly, the newly commercial electrodes consist of 
a titanium carrier with a thin coating of deposited 
platinum to provide the desired chemical and electrical 
properties. Availability of these new electrodes is ex- 
pected to make possible the economic use of platinum 
in such applications as_ electrolytic production of 
chlorine, and caustic soda, desalting of sea water by 
dialysis, separation of colloidal suspensions (such as 
blood fractions) by electrophoresis, and several others. 

These are but two of the products of platinum re- 
search which have achieved commercial status among 
many in our research-oriented industry. Yet research 
is an unpredictable art that may produce little of prac- 
tical value for a seemingly lengthy time, then pays off 
handsomely. It now appears that the platinum industry 
is on the threshhold of a number of exciting new dis- 
coveries—discoveries which can be expected to pay of! 
in benefits to ‘industry, 
public at large. 
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CARL J. FORSBERG 
President, Wisconsin Power and Light Company 


Based on the intormation presently available, 1960 was 
a year of some leveling off in our nation’s economy. 
Some have referred to 1t as a mild recession. In any 
event, the expansion we have experienced since the end 
of World War II temporarily dimin- 
ished. Inventories were reduced, 
consumers were cautious about pur- 
chasing hard goods and there was 
some lessening of manufacturing 
operations. However, over the year, 
total production of goods and serv- 
ices were higher than in 1959. Con- 
tinued increase; in the use of elec- 
tricity by the stable residential and 
rural sources minimized the effect 
on electric utilities of the slackening 
of industrial activity. Electric power 
output in the industry exceeded 1959 
by about 7%. 

Utilities must neceszarily engage 
in constant evaluation of long range 
requirements. Their large and con- 
centrated outlays of capital must be made well in ad- 
vance of consumer demands for additional service. Our 
industry’s forecasts and plans are good indications of 
the state of our nation’s economy, present and future. 


By 1970 electric utilities expect to double their gener- 
ating capabilities. Today they have $43 billion invested 
in plants and equipment. Estimates are that such ex- 
penditures currently at about $312 billion per year, will 
pass $4 billion in 1961 or shortly thereafter. Utility in- 
dustry forecasts to 1880 show a continuation of the over- 
all growth of our economy at about the same pace as 
that we have experienced since the end of World War II. 
The per capita output of electricity in 1959 was 4.525 
kilowatt hours. Predictions are that it will reach 7,500 
kilowatt hours in 1970 and 11,800 in 1980. Such increases 
will result in part from greater mechanization in com- 
merce and industry. In addition. more usage of electric- 
ity in homes due to space heating and new. appliances 
will contribute greatly. With an estimated increase of 
68 million in the population of the United S‘ates in the 
next 20 years we are confident of continued prosperity 
provided our free economic system is preserved. If it 
is, our nation’s citizens will continue to furnish the pro- 


Carl J. Forsberg 





duction, the market and the capital necessary for the 
expansion of ail industry and tne ensuing benefits to 
everyone. The forecasts and commitments made in that 
connection show the confidence the utility industry has 
in the future of our country. 

We are cautiously optimistic about the immediate 
prospects for 1961 and vigorously enthused about long 
term expectations. It is our opinion that there will be 
a pickup in the industrial activity in the spring of 1961 


and a gradual resumption eventually of the over-all 
growth rate. 


JAMES W. FOLEY 


President, Texaco Inc. 


The petroleum business should show a 2 to 3% increase 
in domestic demand and a 7% gain in Free Foreign 
demand in 1961. In addition to a higher level of demand, 
petroleum operations should also reflect improved prices. 
In recent months a better balance 
has been achieved between petro- 
leum supply and demand, and, as a 
result, the industry enters the new 
year with prices and inventories im- 
proved as compared with a year ago. 
While pressing problems of excess 
producing and refining capacity will 
continue, there are indications, such 
as the decline in drilling activity 
and the tapering off in the growth 
of domestic refining capacity, that 
adjustments are being made to this 
situation. 

Expense - cutting programs, based 
on sound business principles and 
significant technological develop- 
ments, will continue. Multiple well 
completions and better methods of gas and water injec- 


tion in secondary recovery projects are examples of the 
more efficient techniques being used. A combination of 
cost control and firmer prices will be necessary to 
offset mounting expenses typified by the recent wage 
increases. 

Capital spending should remain at high levels in 1961. 
Expenditures will probably be heavy for product im- 
provement and research, both of which are essential for 
a competitive industry. 
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_ Many of the problems facing the domestic petroleum 
industry are of a political nature. Renewed attempts to 
reduce percentage depletion and to take actions that 
would lead to end-use controls of energy resources can 
be expected in 1961. The regulation of natural gas rep- 
resents a continuing threat to the health of the industry. 


Efforts will, in all probability, be made to extend the 
temporary one-cent increase in Federal gasoline taxes, 
which is due to expire in June. Federal and state taxes 
on gasoline elready add 50% of the retail price. Yet, 
although gascline is an absolute necessity in modern 


society, it is taxed more highly than luxury items such 
as jewelry and mink coats. 


The present arbitrary and inflexible mandatory im- 
port control program impedes normal industry opera- 
tions. The system of quota allocations based on refinery 
runs discriminates against those companies which assumed 
great risks in the development of oil resources abroad, 
in many cases with the encouragement of our own gov- 
ernment. This discrimination is heightened by permit- 
ting companies that cannot economically process foreign 
oil to exchange their quotas and thereby acquire wind- 
fall profits. 

Texaco believes that a system of tariffs on imported 
oil, which would tax present volumes at the current 
level and additional volumes at a much higher level, 
would be far more desirable than the present crazy-quilt 
program under which the industry is now operating. 

Growing exports of Russian oil to the free world, for 
both political and economic purposes, have aggravated 
the world situation. The annual increase in consumption 
in both the communist world and the free world will 
lessen the impact of Russian oil in free world markets. 

The coming year will see further efforts by produc- 
ing countries to maintain or increase their oil revenues 
by advocating a system for prorationing crude produc- 
tion. While this is an: admirable aim, many problems 
will be encountered. Any attempt at attainment should 
be consonant with the principles of free enterprise and 
the obligations of contractual commitments. 


Continued on page 48 
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Cont.nued from page 47 
A. E. HAROLD FAIR 


President, Industrial Consulting Service 


It is very difficult to predict the outlook for the Paper 
Industry as a whole because of its many phases. 

Pulp consumption should at least equal 1960 but with 
constantly increasing supplies of pulp the market will 
probably remain somewhat depressed as it was at the 
end of 1960 when price reduction was more or less gen- 
eral in the chemical pulp market. 

Indications are that the paper-board industry will be 
operating below capacity, commensurate with general 
business conditions, for at least the first quarter of 1961. 

The mills making printing and similar papers expect 
an upswing but it is likely to be delayed until late 
spring. Continuing population growth and increased de- 
mand for an educational paper should bring an increased 
demand over the year 1961. 


Converting papers are affected by many more com- 
petitive factors than others, due to changing methods of 
business and transitions in the packaging and similar 
industries. Present indications are that in the year 
average 1961 should be little different in volume of 
sales as compared with 1960. 


HENRY FORD II 
Chairman of the Board, Ford Motor Company 


If any one concept characterizes today’s automotive 
markets, it is change. The automobile industry is dealing 
with an entirely new set of circumstances in. which the 
rules and assumptions that seemed to apply five or 10 
years ago are no longed dependable. 
There is a demand for new direc- 
tions, new products and new ideas. 

What really started this market up- 
heaval was an unusually severe dose 
of foreign competition. By accept- 
ing the challenge of the market place 
with the introduction of its own 
compact cars, the American Auto- 
mobile industry was able to counter 
its competition from abroad and 
turn the sales tide in its own favor. 

Because the domestic automobile 
industry chose to fight back hard, 
the whole country will benefit and 
will continue to benefit through im- 
proved industrial efficiency, through 
heightened scientife and techno- 


logical advances, and through a strengthened economy. 

Despite all of the change and all of the imponderables 
in the market, the outlook for the automobile industry 
is good. There still is plenty of potential in our domestic 
market for growth—not spectacular, explosive growth, 


perhaps, but steady, solid growth to successively higher 
plateaus. 






Henry Ford II 


When final figures are in, it appears that domestic 
sales of passenger cars in 1960 will total more than 6.6 
million units, including imports—an eminently respect- 
able total, and the industry’s second best year to date. 


Two factors point to another good year for automobiles 
in 1961. One is that the general business outlook does 
not suggest any drastic changes in the foreseeable future 
toward either a boom or a bust. The other is that the 
“mix” of cars on the road in the one-year to six-year 
age bracket—the age range that provides most trade-ins 
for new cars—promises to be as favorable in 1961 as it 


was in 1960. Accordingly, I expect new car sales in 1961 
will approximate those of 1960. 


Farther in the future, the picture is even brighter. A 
number of built-in factors in our domestic automobile 
market seem almost certain to support steady expansion 
through the decade. These include an increase in the 
number of people entering the age bracket that produces 
new-car customers, gradual increases in family incomes, 
and continuation of the move to the suburbs. 


All of these plus factors working together should push 


normal annual new car sales to the 8-million level by 
1970. 


One of the more important factors affecting the auto- 
motive industry in this decade will be rapid expansion 
of automobile markets abroad. Many of the countries 
of the free world stand on the threshold of a great ad- 
vance in the use of motor transportation. 


All indications are that the total overseas automobile 
market will grow at a rate even faster than our own 


domestic market. In 1959, sales of automobiles outside 
the United States reached 4.2 million units. For 1960. 
overseas sales probably will reach some five million 
units. With incomes abroad rising, and with new high- 
ways being built, we expect the normal overseas market 
to average 6.4 million units a year by 1966, and move up 
to the 7-million-car range by the end of the decade. 
This means that while our own domestic sales market is 
growing by perhaps a million and a half units in the 
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1960’s, the market outside the United States will be 
growing by more than two million units. 


With substantial growth potential both at home and 


abroad, we at Ford are highly optimistic about the auto- 
mobile business in the coming decade. 


MERVIN B. FRANCE 


President, Society National Bank of Cieveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Increases in consumer income and consumer spending 
will pace a substantial improvement in business activity 
in 1961. Industrial production will average 5% higher 


in 1961 than it averaged in 1960. Gross National Product 
will show a 7% increase to a new 


record high of $540 billion. Summed 
up, 1961 is going to be a happy year 
for most businessmen. 


Higher income levels will reflect 
demand for capital goods, consumer 
durable goods, certain consumer 
non-durable goods and construction 
materials. Wage and salary income 
from manufacturing will probably 
show the largest gains; business pro- 
prietors’ income and personal inter- 
est income, the next largest. Wage 
and salary income from the distribu- 
tive and service industries and from 
government will be rising in line 
with their long-term trends. 

Dividend income is expected to 
follow its long-term trend and increase three-quarters 
of a billion dollars in 1961. Corporate profits should 
recover more ground than was lost in 1960. 

About 1,000,000 workers will be added to the working 
force in 1961. Approximately this many workers will 
find jobs, and unemployment will average no higher 
in 1961 than it did in 1960. 

Economic conditions in the United States in 1961 will 
be governed largely by (1) Spending by individuals, 
(2) Spending by business, and (3) Spending by govern- 
ment. 

Personal consumption expenditures constitute by far 
the largest segment of the economy. A high level of 
employment will assure rising disposable personal in- 
come and an upward trend in personal expenditures. 
Average hourly earnings in manufacturing should in- 
crease 4% or 5%. Higher personal expenditures will 
be an important factor in establishing the economy in a 
rising trend. 

Business investment comprises construction, new plant 
equipment and business inventories. Capital outlays bv 
corporations during 1961 should be higher than during 
1960. The desire to increase output per worker is a 
strong incentive to purchase the most efficient and 
modern machinery. Changes in business inventories are 
difficult to appraise. Currently the ratio of inventories 
to sales is moderate, and a higher level of sales would 
normally be accompanied by an increase in inventories, 
which in turn would further stimulate production. 


Total Federal spending for goods and services has 
already started to rise from the level prevailing in the 
first half of 1960. Defense expenditures will almost 
surely continue to rise, reflecting the mounting inter- 


national science and arms race that goes along with the 
cold war. 


Mervin B. France 


Congress has voted higher salaries for certain govern- 
ment employees that will soon be effective. Larger out- 
lays for public works, notably highways, as well as for 
certain public services, are almost certain. 


Expenditures of state and local governments have in- 
creased consistently since World War II and the end is 
not in sight. It is evident that the total value of goods 
and services bought by Federal, state and local govern- 
ments during 1961 will be higher than during 1960. This 
will be another stimulus to business activity. 


The flow of capital into new facilities will be sufficient 
to maintain practically full employment, which means 
a total unemployment figure of between three and four 
million. The investment per worker will continue to 
increase which permits a rising trend in the standard 
of living. All the purchasing power needed to buy the 
goods and services produced will be created by the 
process of producing and distributing them. These are 
the factors which make for a sound economy and they 
should prevail in 1961. 

The cost of living will probably increase about 2% 
in 1961. Sometime in the first half of 1961 the demand 
for funds should put some upward pressure on interest 
rates and rates should edge up. However, changes in 
interest rates should be only moderate when compared 
with the changes of the past two or three years. 


The year 1961 will not be a year of boom in the 
sense that there will be a scarcity of labor or a scarcity 
of materials with delays in getting orders filled, but 
confidence in the soundness and stability of the Ameri- 
can economy, which has been shaken somewhat in 
recent months, should be reestablished in 1961. 








ROBERT W. GALVIN 


President, Motorola Inc. 


It is likely that Motorola, as well as most coment en- 
gaged in a variety of electronics businesses, wi Pyege 
its sales volume in 1961. Profits are more difficu to 
predict, but will probably be maintained at approxi- 
mately 1960 levels. The consumer 
electronics business will perform 
at somewhat the same level in 1961 
as 1960, though the peaks and val- 
leys of the sales curves will occur 
at difference times of the year, with 
the strength of this market clearly 
evidencing itself in the third and 
fourth quarters. ; 

The continuing and growing need 
for communications services is likely 
to support a slight increase In sales 
volume for radio communication 
devices in 1961. For many compa- 
nies, including Motoroia, military 
electronics output will increase 
noticeably. It is in the new product 
area—in our case, new semiconduc- ; ; 
tor devices—where the larger percentage of increase in 
sales volume is anticipated, These products will find 
their greatest use in industrial and military applications, 
with some increased usage being found in consumer 
products as well. 


A. C. GILBERT, JR. 
President, A. C. Gilbert Company 


Interpretation of current economic indicators for 1961 
appears to promise more saies voiume for the A.C. Gil- 
bert Company and oitner members of tne toy indusiry 
than in 1960. Many highly regarded economists predict 
a strong upward surge in the con- 
sumer economy several months in 
advance of the peak Christmastime 
selling season in 1961. 

The timing of this expected rise 
in consumer income, a rapidly grow- 
ing population and a definite trend 
toward increased interest in the 
type of toys manufactured by the 
Gitbert Company will all be major 
factors working for our _ success. 
These are underlying general forces 
motivating a projected increase in 
toy sales. Given this added impetus 
Gilbert management expects to capi- 
talize profitably throughout the year 
upon the anticipated increase in 
overall toy buying. Our specific 
plans for 1961 stem largely from an expanding research 
and development program that was greatly intensified 
last year. Many promising recommendations and new 
product ideas have resulted. 

The enthusiastic reception accorded a major innova- 
tion in our American Flyer Division, miniature automo- 
bile transportation systems, is a direct outgrowth of this 
program. These transportation systems offer consider- 
able promise in the toy and hobby field, generating great 
interest on the part of children and serious hobbyists 
as well. In the coming year we intend to vigorously ex- 
ploit our success in this new area. 

In the field of model railroading, HO gauge trains 
are continuing to soar in popularity. Sales of ready-to- 
run HO train sets show every indication of continued 
growth. American Flyer’s quality and meticulous atten- 
tion to detail in these miniature railroad systems have 
attracted an ever-increasing number of older boys and 
men to this second largest male hobby. 


Parental awareness and interest in scientific and en- 
gineering toys is also developing at a rapid rate. This 
is partly the result of educational emphasis on science 
at all levels of the nation’s public school system, and 
also a by-product of the publicity given the tremendous 
advances made in science and engineering in recent 
years. The net result is an eager market for interesting, 
career-building scientific toys. 


To meet this demand, our product development pro- 
gram has contributed many new and fascinating changes 
in the science toys, expanded several existing lines, and 
introduced entirely new items. All of this is necessary 
if we are to continue to capture the mercurial interest 
of youth. In 1961 we expect to again justify the Gilbert 
Company’s reputation as the largest manufacturer of 
quality science toys by introducing many new and 
exciting toys. 

Erector sets, familiar to three generations of boys, 
still continue as the most popular boy’s construction set. 
The principles behind its design remain in daily use by 
engineers and builders the world over. Some measure 
of this toy’s popularity can be given by pointing out 
that in making sufficient quantities of these sets for 
1961, Gilbert will use enough steel to construct a good- 
sized skyscraper. Erector’s continuing success is due not 
only to good design, but becau:e it continues to fulfill 
a basic play need for boys at a definite state in thelr 
development. 


Robert W. Galvin 


A. C. Gilbert, Jr. 


At Gilbert we are also placing more and more stress 
on good package design. In a highly competitive indus- 
try, with a growing number of self-service retail toy 
outlets, each toy must compete for the buyers’ attention 
on its own. Bright colors, sturdy containers designed 
to display the toys to maximum advantage and offer 
pilferage protection at the same time are goals we have 
achieved and which we will continue to improve. 

In an effort to meet the demands peculiar to toy 
merchandising in department stores, toy stores, hobby 


Continued on page 49 
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The Cleveland Security 
Traders Association has 
elected the following new 
officers: 


President: Michael C. 
Hardony, Ball, Burge & 
Kraus. 


Vice-President: James J. 
Drnek, Prescott & Co. 


Secretary: John R. Dona- 
hue, Joseph, Mellen, & Mil- 
ler. 


Treasurer: Gary Galdun, 


Michael C. Hardony Wm. J. Mericka & Co. 


James J. Drnek 


SAN FRANCISCO SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


At the annual election of of- 
ficers of the San Francisco 
Security Traders Association 
the following were elected 
for 1961: 

President: Ralph E. 
Brown, Stone and Young- 
berg. 

Vice-President: Paul 
Isaacs, Sutro & Co. 

Secretary - Treasurer: 
James Vicknair, Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank. 


Directors: Leslie J. How- 
ard, J.S. Strauss & Co.; Gif- 
ford English, E. F. Hutton & 
Co.; Richard Kehne, Birr & 
Ralph E. Brown Co.; Henry Laverty, Davis 

- Skages & Co. 


Paul Isaacs 


SEATTLE SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


The following officers have been elected for 1961 by the Seattle 
Security Traders Association: 








Paul G. Johnson Larry W. Sisson 


Robert Wight 


President: Paul G. Johnson, Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Vice-President: Larry W. Sisson, Pacific Northwest Company. 

Treasurer: Robert Wight, Bank of California, N. A. 

Secretary: Peter Baker, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Incorporated. 
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N. Y. See. Dealers 
Sponsors Guide 
To Market Success 


The New York Security Dealers 
Asscciation announces the publi- 
cation, early in January, 1961, of 
the “Guide to Success in the Stock 
Market.” This major contribution 
to financial literature is sponsored 
by the Association and being pub- 
lished by Avon Book Division of 
the Hearst Corporation. The first 
edition will be 150,000 copies in 
paper backs to be nationally dis- 
tributed at a retail price of 35c a 
copy. 

However, a special arrangement 
has been made by the Association 
with the Avon Publishing Com- 
gany, a Division of the Hearst Cor- 
poration, wherein all the broker- 
dealers may obtain, in any quan- 
tity, copies at a cost of only 20c 
each. 

The “Guide to Success in the 
Stock Market” presents, for the 
first time, in concise readable 
form, a description of the security 
markets—how they function and 
operate. It points out the effective 
ways of selection of individual 
issues for stable income and sub- 
stantial gain. It tells about growth 
stocks, prime bonds, ccnvertible 
securities, warrants, mutual funds 
and speculations. It gives price- 
less guidance on market timing— 
when to sell and when to buy. It 
describes the regulation of secu- 
rity markets, the operation of the 
various Security and Commodity 
Exchanges and the place and use- 
fulness of Brokers, Dealers, In- 
vestment Counsel, and financial 
services and publications in a 
pregram of successful investing. 

The experience and wisdom of 
many members of the Association 
have contributed to the text. This 
has been ably edited by Dr. Ira U. 
Cobleigh, nationally known econ- 
omist and author, and for years the 
feature columnist for the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Hardy Course 
For Investors 


The full impact of the Kennedy 
program on the American econ- 
omy and world events will be the 
ccre around which the Hardy 
School for Investors will develop 
their course which starts on 
Thursday, Feb. 9th, 1961 at the 
Barbizon Plaza Hotel. 

The nine-session course spon- 
sored by Hardy & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will be under the direction cf 
Samuel C. Greenfield. This is the 
seventh year in which Hardy 
has successfully sponsored these 
courses in which adult-investor 
students are taught how to be- 
come their own investment coun- 
sellors; and how to think for 
themselves, do their own research 
and take independent action in 
financial investment matters. 

The Hardy Course for Investors 
opens with a session in which the 
errors most commonly made by 
investors are emphasized so that 
such cognition in the future can 
be made easily. Other sessions 
deal with analysis of financial 
statements, the more meaningful 
reading of financial news and the 
planning of estates. Fee for the 
course is $15. 

A circular slide rule for com- 
puting yields and price earning 
ratios and a ten-year chart study 
of three basic oils are given as 
gifts by Mr. Greenfield to all in- 
vestor students. 


Now With E. N. Siegler 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Herbert I. 
Glass is now with Edward N. 
Siegler & Co., Union Commerce 
Building, members of the Mid- 
west Steck Exchange. He was 
previously with Prescott & Co. 
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shops, variety chains, mail order houses, . hardware 
stores, automotive chain stores and others, we have 
provided special packages and assortments of toys and 
trains at competitive prices. Attractive displays aimed 
at increasing sales in all major outlets has also been an 
important and continuing service. 

Another significant growth area is the increasing use 
of toys as promotional items by industry. In a departure 
from the usual practice of offering standard items as 
premiums and dealer-loader items, we have been suc- 
cessful in creating and marketing entirely new toys 
through industry, in several cases before they have been 
available to the general public. We believe that this 
field offers substantial growth opportunities too. 


Looking ahead, we feel that 1961 offers considerably 
more potential opportunity than many anticipate. We 
look forward to it as a year in which many more 
Gilbert and American Flyer toys will find their way 
into an increasing number of American homes. 


EARL A. GARBER 


President, and Chief Executive, 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 


Refractories are materials able to withstand high tem- 
peratures and certain other rigorous operating con- 
ditions encountered in industry. They are the vital 
materials used in constructing such major pieces of 
equipment as industrial furnaces. As 
the furnaces are operated the refrac- 
tories are consumed. This creates the 
large demands involved in a replace- 
ment market. 

The year 1960 was the second 
highest on record for Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Company, the 
leading company in its industry. 
Furthermore, we expect our 1961 
sales to approach the level of the 
past year. This is during a period 
when there is much discussion of a 
national recession. Our business 
should improve as the new year 
progresses. In our major customer 
industry, primary steel, there is 
a general feeling that the second 
half of the year will be at a higher operating level. Also, 
primary steel has been having its own recession for 
about one year now. Steel inventories have been pulled 


Continued on page 50 





Earl A. Garber 
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down to the present low levels. The result is that there 
should be a growing demand for refractories by the 1m- 
portant steel industry. This will tend to offset any de- 
clines in other customer industries affected by a general 
business recession in the first half of 1961. 

Technical changes and progress are going on contin- 
uously in our customer industries. This same situation 
is occurring in the supplying refractories industries. The 
result is that new products are becoming vital to a com- 
pany’s economic health. Harbison-Walker research has 
been expanded considerably in recent years. The result 
has been the development, production and distribution 
of new products of superior quality. In turn, Our cus- 
tomers benefit through improved refractories perform- 
ance in their furnaces. 

Our basic product line represents one of the best ex- 
amples of this element of technical change. The word 
“basic” in refractories terminology refers to the chem- 
ical nature and properties of these products. Basic re- 
fractories, in conjunction with the chemical oxygen, are 
involved in a revolutionary change occurring in primary 
steel production. In this development the superior per- 
formance of Harbison-Walker’s basic products has been 
recognized. It is largely through this basis product line 
that our company is growing more and more through 
the chemical route. Expanding quantities of raw ma- 
terials are being synthesized from sea water and deep 
well brines. In this period of rapid change we are ac- 
tively seeking, evaluating and developing new business 
opportunities. The result is greater diversification and 
expansion. 

In the past 10 years Harbison-Walker has invested 
close to $100,000,000 solely in plants and equipment. 
This should indicate the confidence with which we face 
the near and long term outlook for the future. 


LOUIS J. GLICKMAN 


President, Glickman Corporation 


While some other forms of investing have been falling 
off in recent months, it is interesting to note that capital 
continues to flow at a great and growing rate into real 
estate investment. The industry has been providing new 
avenues affording the opportunity 
for small—as well as large and mod- 
erate—investors to participate in the 
earnings of income-producing prop- 
erties. The result has been more new 
capital and the outlook is for con- 
tinued growth of real estate invest- 
ing in the coming year. 

Formation by professionals of 
large publicly-owned real estate in- 
vestment companies (such as our 
own) has provided a participation 
opportunity for the small and cau- 
tious investor who has_ always 
wanted to get into real estate but 
who, hitherto, lacked an investment 
medium. Now, he can purchase as 
many or as few shares as he wants, 
and enjoy the benefits of professional management, di- 
versification of his investment, and a readily-disposable 
security. 

We have known for some time, through survevs we 
and others (including the New York Stock Exchange) 
have conducted, that American investors prefer to put 
their money into real estate. There is something espe- 
cially attractive about tangible property. Also, of course, 
there is the very favorable Federal tax treatment by 
reason of the depreciation allowed to real estate, which 
substantially converts normal income into an ultimate 
capital gain feature. Notable, too, is the higher return 
which prime real estate traditionally has afforded. 

Since World War II, there has been great growth of 
a form of real estate investing which is known as syn- 
dication. Syndication is based on assembling many in- 
vestors into partnership around the nucleus of profes- 
sional real estate experts. Interest units in these 
syndications are usually $5,000. 

This type of investing has found favor with those who 
have substantial as well as moderate sums to invest and 
syndication has provided capital for many high-priced 
properties, both new and existing. But it has not af- 
forded an investment avenue for smaller investors, who 
prefer a more liquid medium and now find their oppor- 
tunity through stock of the publicly-owned companies. 

It has been suggested that syndication is on the wane 
now that stock of publicly-owned real estate investment 
companies is available. Actually, there is more syndica- 
tion than ever before, and the number of syndicators 
has at least doubled during the past year. 


We find that public and private financing go hand in 
hand, and foresee that many big real estate projects of 
the future will be financed in part by syndication as 
well as by funds of the publicly-owned companies. 

The notion that a syndicator gives up a syndication 
when he “goes public” is far from the truth. In the 
case of Our own company, as we stated in our prospec- 
tus, we are still very much in syndication and consider 
it one of the most lucrative parts of our business. 

The big difference is that, now, any new syndications 
that we do—as well as any new real estate business 
acquisitions, construction, etc—will be done on behalf 
of the public corporation, not for ourselves, and all 
profits will accrue to the benefit of our shareowners. 


_ With the continually growing interest in real estate 
investing and the great amounts of new capital be- 
coming available, the future holds promise and oppor- 


tun‘ty, for the real estate professional and for the 
investing public. 


Louis J. Glickman 
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FREDERICK V. GEIER 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 

Again in 1860 American metai-working industries held 
their machine too] purchases in a range below normal. 
Ti e first quarter pick-up in new orders was short-lived. 
Signs of better orders in the third quarter and the im- 
pact of the impressive new machine 
iool develcpments demonstrated at 
the Septen.ber Macsine Tool Ex- 
position fa.ed as posi-election buy- 
ing weakened to low levels. Even 
the very welcome. spill-over of 
Orders from an industrially pros- 
perous Western Europe brought in- 
dustry output only to about 60% of 
normal capacity. 

In their exhibits at the Exposition, 
U. S. machine tool builders again 
demonstrated their technical re- 
sourcefulness and progress in new 
methods and machines that lower 
production costs. Their exhibits at- 
tracted widespread interest and 
quotation requests have been active, 
even though buyers have been cautious and hesitant. 
Most major industries have ample capacity so that older 
semi-obsolete equipment stands momentarily idle. Fully 
20% of the two million machine tools installed in the 
U. S. must be classed as out-of-date and uneconomical 
in competition with up-to-date equipment. Our country 
is lagging in the vital need to keep productive equip- 
ment competitive with other industrial nations. 

Today the modernization of America’s aging indus- 
trial machinery hinges on our government’s interna- 
tional, economic and tax policies. For several years their 
impact on the industry has been negative. Tae industry 
outlook for 1951 depends on how 3o0o0n these policies be- 
come clear and how their overall balance tips the scale 
of capital expenditure. The machine tool industry com- 
mitted itself to heavy costs for product development 
last year and for new product tooling in 1961 to offer 
industry more productive, ccst-reducing machines. That 
technical job is being Cone and done well. Recovery cf 
machine tool sales to healthy levels now depends on 
constructive national economic policies. 

__ With current business at a hesitant pace, the industry 


Frederick V. Geier 


may face a slow first quarier. Tne negative effect on 


capital expenditures of t-e current cowndrift of the 
general economy may well be offset in the second quar- 
ter by the accumulating pressure for more efficient low- 
cost production in U. S. industry, especially in view of 
the productive advantages of the newer machine tools 
now available. Industry results for 1951 as a whole will 
necessarily depend on Low soon an upturn cccurs to 
restore the industry to a healthy level of orders and 
production. 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


U. S. Senator From Arizona 
Chairman, Senatorial Campaign Committee (Rep.) 


The year 1861 will confront the American business 


community with a grave responsibility—a responsibility 
related directly to the future of America and the peace 
define that 


of the world. There are many ways to 
responsibility. In brief, it is to pro- 
vide leadership in the forthcoming 
struggle to maintain our fiscal in- 
tegrity, at home and abroad, against 
heavy assaults. 

It takes no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to understand what raids will 
shortly be propnosed on the Federal 
Treasury. They will be made in the 
name of health, education, employ- 
ment and other benefits which the 
American peovle value. They will 
be demanded under the guise of 
“emergencies” which only the Fed- 
eral Government can meet. They 
will be pushed with a minimum of 


consideration for immediate. cost . 
: Z Hon. B. Goldwatex 

and with little regard for future 

consequences. 


I assure you there will be opvosition in Congress 
to the reckless, spendthrift schemes now in the process 
of preparation. It will be supplied by Senators and 
Congressmen who know that this nation cannot stand 
more deficit spending, more inflation and more taxes 
if it is to maintain a healthy economy and meet its 
responsibilities as a world leader. 

But will this opposition be enougn? I submit this is 
a question which businessmen throughout the length 
and breadth of this land should be concerned about. And 
their concern should be coupled with the realization 
that they themselves have a part to play. 

For, in resisting the Welfare State spenders and the 
advocates of more government control over the economy, 
we in Congresss will need help. We will need people, 
the majority of whom are opposed to the ‘“‘spend-and- 
tax’? schemes now being proposed. 

We expect the businessmen of the country to supply 
the kind of leadership which it will take to explain the 
dollars-and-cents meaning of new Federal spending 
proposals to the wage-earner, the housewife, the student, 
the aged and to all Americans. 


It may come to the point where only a public outcry 
will be sufficient to halt the enactment of ruinéus pro- 
posals for government spending. If it does, a great deal 
will depend upon the direction and leadership provided 
by America’s business community. 
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I believe that if the people are told the truth about 
the econcmics of deficit spenaing and its bearing cn the 
prices they pay at the super-market, the gasoline sta- 
t.on, tie shce stcre and o-.her establishments they will 
sound the death kneil for all useless spending proposals 
now forthcoming. 

I believe that if the people fully understood the reason 
for our dwindling geld reserves and the danger involved, 
our ridiculously large foreign aid expencitures would 
be curtailed or falted very abruptly. 

An encouraging fact is that more and more people 
are beginning to sce the direction in which we are head- 
ing. But a big job remains to be cone. In my opinion, 
it is a job which contains a particular challenge for the 
mo:t articulate and influential members of our business 
communi.y. 


Ss 
1, 
aa 


PETER GRACE 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


The business adjustment that began in the third quarter 
of last year, when Gross National Product turned down, 
has so far been milder than that of any postwar reces- 
sion. This is encouraging for the outlook over the next 
12 months as corrective measures, 
especially Federal Reserve actions 
to increase the availability of credit, 
have already been taken to offset 
the possibility of a serious economic 
decline. 

Encouraging also is the fact that 
in the latest business expansion 
reaching a peak last spring, the basic 
relationship between inventories and 
sales was not distorted as much 
as in previous cycles. The ratio of 
menufacturers’ inventories to sales 
was 1.77 in May, 1960, tentatively 
set by the National Bureau as the 
peak of expansion, compared with a 
peak ratio of 1.8 before the 1957/58 
recession. Also reflecting the lack 
of excesses in business planning, expenditure on plant 
and equipment was about $36 billion in 1960, compared 
with $37 billion in 1957, a much higher level considering 
overall economic activity in 1957 was 13% below 1960. 


As a result of the absence of excesses in business plan- 
ning and prompt corrective actions, it is likely that 
business will turn up by mid-year. 

The greatest uncertainty at the moment is. the vigor 
with which the economy will recover after completion 
of the current adjustment. Investment in new plant and 
equipment has been the main laggard with expenditures 
for 1960, as noted, below the peak attained in 1957. The 
principal factor behind the slow growth in new invest- 
ment is the failure of profits to increase. If we are to 
maintain a satisfactory growth rate, the profit incentive 
for greater investment must be enhanced. 

Since 1955, gross investment has been stagnant at about 
15% of GNP, and this rate of investment has not been 
sufficient to even maintain the efficiency of our indus- 
trial plants. Studies by the Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute show that the share of total industrial 
equipment which is ten years old or less has been de- 
clining steadily since 1955. In other words, the average 
age of our industrial equipment is rising as moderniza- 
tion expenditures tail to keep up with depreciation. As 
a result, productivity has not increased in line with costs, 
and profits in manufacturing have declined by about 6% 
since 1855. To achieve maximum growth and maintain 
a viable cost position in export markets, we badly need 
greater incentives to investment. Incentives must in- 
clude not only increases in consumer spending to which 
we have become accustomed, but direct incentives in 
the form of tax legislation changes, such as more favor- 
able treatment of depreciation. With a satisfactory en- 
vironment with regard to the factors influencing in- 
vestment, rapid growth can be resumed in 1961 and a 
new record level of industrial and overall activity at- 
tained during the second half. 

Looking at the sectors of the economy of greatest im- 
portance to our own businesses, the trend of more rapid 
growth in U.S. chemicals, as compared with the economy 
as a whole, is likely to continue in 1861. New product 
developments and further expansion of plant and equip- 
ment will maintain the dynamic quality of the industry. 
Plastics with characteristics designed to enhance mar- 
kets in packaging of consumer non-durables ‘such as 
produce, meats and clothing, and in molded product ap- 
plications for durables, provide assurance of continued 
rapid growth. 

Farm output and income have increased in the face 
of the general economic adjustment and this has been 
favorable for the consumption of fertilizer. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has indicated that farm output is 
likely to be at least maintained or slightly higher during 
1961 as compared with 1960 levels, and thus fertilizer 
demand is likely to be healthy. Chemicals used in farm- 
ing have increased sharply in recent years, with 50% 
more plant nutrients applied in 1960 than in 1950. 

Looking to overseas investments and markets, there 
are signs that the boom in Europe may slow down some- 
what but nonetheless the rate of growth is expected to 
be more rapid than in the U.S. As a result, prospects 
continue to be favorable for profits on foreign invest- 
ments in the area and for U. S. exports. 

In Latin America, an era of impressive growth can be 
opened through U. S. policies that recognize the strategic 
importance and potential of this area. The incoming 
administration has indicated that it intends to take 
action that will not only bring relief from immediate 
political dangers there, but provide the means for basic 
social and economic advance. 


If suitable action is taken, the rate of economic growth 
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in Latin America can regain and possibly surpass the 
5% per year increase in GNP that occurred in many 
of the countries in the early 1950’s when the investment 
environment was so attractive. This could mean greatly 
enhanced opportunities for industrial investments, im- 
proved markets for U. S. products and a revival of the 
shipping industry serving that part ef the world. 


CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 
President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 


While industrial activity in 1960 did not meet the 
optimistic forecasts made at the beginning of the year, 
business continued at high levels, with the economy 
once again demonstrating its characteristic strength and 
flexibility. New records were at- 
tained in employment, personal in- 
come, purchasing power, and in gross 
national product. The chemical in- 
dustry also enjoyed a_ substantial 
growth with volume exceeding 1959 
by a comfortable margin. 

The most serious problem of the 
year for Du Pont and for many other 
manufacturing corporations was an 
attrition in net earnings in the face 
of an increase in sales volume. For 
manufacturing corporations gener- 
ally, profits in 1960 as a percentage 
of either sales or investment were 
(except for 1958) at the lowest level 
since 1945. In 1959 net earnings by 
all United States manufacturers 
averaged 3.5% of sales. For 1960 the profit margin would 
appcar to be slightly lower. 


The current unsatisfactory earnings position appears 
to result from a number of influences. Most important 
of these is the fact that many industries have substan- 
tially greater producing capacity, than is required to 
meet present demands. A situation such as this results 
in severe competition and inability or unwillingness 
on the part of manufacturers to maintain profit mar- 
gins by increasing prices. Competition from goods 
manufactured abroad is also beginning to make itself 
felt on the domestic scene. Moreover, costs have in- 


C. H. Greenewalt 





creased for most manufacturing corporations due to ad- 
vances during the year in wage and salary rates. 


Unused capacity for manufactured goois, while per- 
haps painful for the short term, is nonetheless an in- 
cictor of a potentially Lealthy economy. Severe com- 
petition, fairly conducted, is beneficial to the consumer 
end an assurance of progress. The resulting aggressive 
selling activity should soon bring about full utilization 


of existing capacity to the benefit of the consumer and 
of the economy. 


As to improved manufacturing efficiency, that is now 
as always dependent on rising productivity based 
soundly on technological advance. Here again it seems 
to me that our manufacturing industries are in excellent 
condition. There is scarcely a single important business 
enterprise which does not now rely on aggressive re- 
search for the development of entirely new products and 
for increasing the efficiency and reducing the cost of 
existing manufactures. This means to improved ef- 
ficiency has been fruitful in the past and there is no 
reason to expect any lower rate of progress in the future. 

For the year just ahead, the economic wisemen appear 
to be forecasting a reduced level of business in the 
first half followed by recovery in the third and fourth 
quarters. Whether the prophets are right or wrong, time 
alone will tell. Whatver the near-term future may hold 
for us, it seems to me that the indicators for the long 
term are very good indeed. American industry is pur- 
suing aggressively research programs which cannot 
fail to reduce cost and improve the quality of its prod- 
ucts. Many entirely new ventures arising out of basic 
research are beginning to appear on the horizon and 
these will provide the basis for new capital investment 
and increased employment. In the year to come, rising 
standards of living abroad provide an opportunity for 
additional sales of United States products which many 
manufacturers are exploiting vigorously. In spite of a 
somewhat dull sheen on its first year, the decade of the 


sixties may well justify its characterization as the 
golden decade. 
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LEON C. GREENEBAUM 


Chairman of the Board, 
The Hertz Corporation 


It is strikingly apparent that the vehicle renting and 
leasing industry further strengthened its position in the 
American economy in 1960 — and that years of even 
greater growth lie ahead. 

It is estimated that in 1960 the car 
and truck leasing industry attained 
a record $750 million in revenues. A 
rise over that of about $109 million 
for 1961 is predicted by industry 
forecasters. 

The 1960 volume was split approx- 
imately $325 million in truck leasing 
and $425 million in car rental and 
leasing. 

The 1960 passenger car revenue 
was derived from more than 280,000 
vehicles operated in rental and 
leased service. This fleet is expected 
to increase by at least 10% in 1961. 
There were approximately 125,000 
trucks in leased and rental service 
in the year just concluded. An increase of about 15% 
in this number has been forecast for 1961. 

The Hertz Corporation, largest member of the in- 
dustry, recognizes a number of factors that will con- 
tribute to the favorable growth of the rent-a-car busi- 
ness in 1961. In large cities, increasing numbers of people 
are renting cars, rather than owning them, to meet 
their needs for use of a vehicle, The ranks of these 
“residential renters’ will grow as the economy and con- 
venience of renting a vehicle, as opposed to owning it, 
become better known. Rentals at airports in “fly drive” 
rent-a-car service are constantly rising as businessmen 
and vacationers in greater numbers are learning to re- 
serve a car in advance, so that it will be waiting at the 
airport on their arrival. 

Present and past rent-a-car customers naturally repre- 
sent a good repeat market. But the more than 90% of 
the nation’s 85 million licensed drivers who have never 
tried rent-a-car service constitute the real potential for 
more business. The industry confidently expects to con- 
tinue to win new converts to car rental. 

Increased advertising is one means The Hertz Cor- 
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R. H. Miller Opens 
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OAKLAND, Calif. — Raymond H. 
Miller is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 2030 
Franklin Street. He was formerly 
with Insurance Securities Inc. 


Opens 2nd Boston Office 


BOSTON, Mass. — Lee Higginson 
Corporation has opened a second 


rrr et tt ke 
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Named Director 


Josepth T. Smith, Jr. has been 
elected a Director of the Over- 
the-Counter Securities Fund, Inc. 
of Oreland, Pa. Mr. Smith has 
been a member of the Advisory 
Board of the Fund since its found- 
ing in 1956. 


Dean Witter Adds 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Milton 
Ponitz has been added to the staff 
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distribution 
in Ohio 


Enlarged ctientele, 
increased staff, expand- 
ing sales volume are all 
components of growth. 
But the most important 
of all is good will. 

The tangible evidence 
of our growth — these 
three new floors — will 
be ready next year. 

We hope to greet you 
in this ‘‘new home" in 
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Spring Street. He was formerly 





with Mitchum, Jones & Temple- 
ton. 


With Mason Brothers 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
OAKLAND, Calif. — Herbert W. 
McGuire is now with Mason 
Brothers, First Western Building, 
members of the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange. He was formerly 
with Walston & Co. Inc. 


With Eastman, Dillon 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
Philadelphia National Bank Bldg., 
announce that Robert P. Watson 
is now associated with their Puil- 
adelphia office as a registered 
representative. 


Form Allen-Rice 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BELVEDERE, Calif. — David W. 
Allen and Edward R. Rice are 
conducting a securities business 
from offices at 83 Beach Road un- 
der the firm name of Allen-Rice. 
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poration has programmed for 1961 to convert more peo- 
ple to the renting of vehicles. This year, Hertz and its 
licensees will spend more than $7.5 million in national 
magazine and television advertising. 

Prospects are also bright for increased leasing of 
trucks in 1961 and the years ahead. It is estimated that 
only 2% of America’s 11 million trucks are presently 
under lease. Obviously, this affords a great opportunity 
to the industry to further expand. Greater numbers of 
business concerns are constantly learning that truck leas- 
ing releases capital for other business uses, frees them 
from maintenance problems and, in effect, relieves them 
of the problems of the ‘‘truck business.” The time and 
effort thus saved can be more profitably turned back 
into the pursuit of their own business. 

Public acceptance of the industry’s services in the 
past few years has been most gratifying. Individuals 
and business concerns who have had a taste of vehicle 
renting and leasing want more of these services. Highly 
significant, also, in evaluating the industry’s bright fu- 
ture prospects, is the fact that new converts to car and 
truck renting and leasing are being developed all the 
time out of a seemingly endless pool of the uninitiated. 


PAT M. GREENWOOD 


President, Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


Forecasting the trend of business and the nation’s 
economy in the present cycle is a puzzling endeavor. The 
past year brought continued growth and expansion to 
the insurance industry with satis- 
factory progress to most of the estab- 
lished companies. These results were 
accomplished in the face of much 
higher Federal taxation which many 
industry leaders believe to be an un- 
fair tax imposed on thrift and the 
savings of policyowners. 

The leaders of industry and com- 
merce are faced with the continued 
threat of increased governmental in- 
vasion of the fields of private busi- 
ness. The insurance industry is no 
exception. Various proposals have 
been made for old age care and 
medical coverage. Some of these are 
ridiculous, many are unworkable, 
and all of them are an extension of 
the tentacles of the welfare state into private enterprise 
and states rights. The insurance industry is working 
diligently and intelligently to solve the multitude of 
problems in this area—a field that is relatively new to 
the public and to the companies. Progress has been made 
and, if given the chance, the industry will find the an- 
swers to most of the problems. 

The change in government occasioned by the election 
of a new President, and the switch in the administration 
from one major political party to another, poses many 
questions. Who will be the President’s advisors? Who 
will direct foreign policy? In what manner? How suc- 
cessfully? How many of the campaign promises will be 
kept and how many of the platform planks will be ac- 
tivated? How effective will labor be in influencing the 
administration? Will Congress and the administration 
take any steps to reduce spending? Or will new or in- 
creased taxes be imposed, adding to the strangling bur- 
den now carried by industry and business men? Answer 
those and you have answered the questions regarding 
the economy and welfare of this nation. 


Will there be war? There lies the question that makes 
any prediction all determinate on its answer. War would 
not only affect the economy of every nation, it might 
well destroy any or all nations and the people who 
populate them. 


The people of America are a strong people. They have 
always found a way to overcome hardships and obstacles 
because they are born with a love of freedom and the 
strength and ingenuity to protect it. Our basic economy 
is so well founded on the principles of free enterprise, 
and so strongly nurtured and developed within its 
boundaries that its perpetuity is inevitable. The only 
conclusion one can draw is that the law of supply and 
demand must eventually prevail; that the economy is 
sound; that the government will be in the greatest in- 
terest; and that the outlook for industry, commerce and 
business is optimistic. 


ALLEN J. GREENOUGH 


President, The Pennsylvania Railroad 


The earnings outlook for the railroad industry in 1961 
is anything but optimistic. While it is true that the 
economy is expected to pick up after mid-year, with a 
consequent improvement in carloadings, most railroads 
are likely to find that plant and 
equipment repairs which had to be 
postponed during the poor business 
of 1960 will be a major drain on 
1961 earnings. That will most cer- 
tainly be so on the Pennsylvania, 
despite the $285 million in new 
freight cars and locomotives, 
acquired largely on credit, which we 
are now in the process of receiving. 
These heavy backlogs of deferred 
maintenance demonstrate only too 
well the power of artificial economic 
pressures on the railroad industry 
that make it unusually vulnerable to 
fall-offs in general business, and 
that prolong the adverse effects of 
such fall-offs. 


In spite of the poor earnings outloék, 1961 should see 
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the industry make real progress against the long-stand- 
ing restraints that have been holding it back. Perhaps 
the most destructive of these is featnerbedding, which 
wastes some $500 million a year for work not needed or 
even not done. Elimination of this waste alone would 
unquestionably put a good many railroads, including 
the Pennsylvania, well into the black. Agreement has 
been reached under the terms of which the problem 
will be investigated by a tripartite board of representa- 
tives from management, the brotherhoods, and the 
public. 

Another important potential for progress is continued 
reduction of the losses from passenger services, which 
have cost the Pennsylvania alone over $650 million 
since the close of World War II. For the Pennsylvania 
the solution lies in two directions: further tailoring of 
intercity services to the actual market, and further ac- 
ceptance and implementing of the fact that commuter 
and suburban rail services can no longer be subsidized 
by the railroad industry itself, but must receive financial 
support from the communities served. It might be noted 
that the Pennsylvania’s estimated passenger deficit for 
1960, about $31 million, is well under half the peak 
deficit of $70 million, incurred in 1951. 

A third major avenue of progress open to the industry 
and especially to the Pennsylvania is the possibility of 
cost-cutting, business-building mergers. It is hard to 
conceive of any sizable merger in the Eastern part of 
the country that would not in some way involve the 
Pennsylvania, and we stand ready and willing to co- 
operate in any arrangements that are in the interest 
of our employes, our railroad, our customers, and the 
public generally. 

A fourth major opportunity for progress in the in- 

dustry lies in greater freedom to adjust rates and serv- 
ices to the competitive market. Typical of what can be 
accomplished when our industry is set at least partly 
free to do a competitive job, is the growth of TrucTrain, 
our highway-trailer-on-flatcar service, which even in 
unsatisfactory 1960 grossed some $2 million or 13% 
more than in 1959. 
} Summing up, while we do not look forward to the 
industry or the Pennsylvania having a particularly good 
earnings year in 1961, we do believe the year will see 
marked progress in such areas as featherbedding. the 
passenger deficit, mergers and greater regulatory free- 
dom, all of which can assure the industry and the 
Pennsylvania of a satisfactory and growing future. 


JOSEPH GRIESEDIECK 


President, Falstaff Brewing Corporation 


While the American economy may undergo further 
stabilization early in 1961, the entire year should prove 
to be a promising one for the brewing industry. 

Still the greatest boon to brewing’s bright future is 
the increase in our big consumer 
market, the 21 to 40 age group. A 
15% gain is expected in this seg- 
ment of the population between 1960 
and 1970. It is estimated that the 
brewing industry will have 12,000,000 
more potential customers in 1965 
than we had in 1955. 

Consumption is bound to increase 
since more of this group of young 
adults drinks beer. Also, they drink 
it more often and they drink more 
beer per capita. 

Per capita consumption, based on 
total population figures, stood at 
15.3 gallons per person in 1959, the 
first increase in this figure since 
1948. Total 1960 consumption should 
be slightly greater than 1959’s 86,968,000 barrels. Our 
industry should experience a consumption of 93,000,000 
barrels of beer in 1965 and 101,000,000 barrels by 1970. 

Another main reason for our optimism is that beer 
is achieving even greater demand as a social beverage. 
Women account for 22% of the total malt beverage con- 
sumption and beer is served in two out of three home; 
in the nation. 

Falstaff Brewing Corporation’s 1951 sales are expected 
to approximate 5,200,000 barrels, compared to about 4,- 
940,0C0 barrels last year. Reasons: Continued emphasis 
on quality of product and people, greater research and 
development of marketing, packaging and production 
methods, plus some expansion to the east and southeast. 


G. FINDLEY GRIFFITHS 


President, Acme Steel Company 


If construction of steel mill products during the last 
six to nine months of 1960 has been exceeding produc- 
tion by approximately a million tons per month, as 
statistics indicate, it must be assumed that excess inven- 
tories have been substantially re- 
duced and consequently should be 
approaching a minimum working 
level. Should the foregoing prove 
to be the case, and there is no fur- 
ther drop in the level of economic 
activity, the steel industry will in 
my opinion experience a gradual 
improvement in production during 
each succeeding quarter in 1961. 

Foreign competition, and current 
income tax policies governing de- 
preciation, are among the important 
issues confronting the steel industry 
in the new year. 

During the postwar period steel 
production throughout the world has 
increased tremendously, growing 
from approximately 147,000,000 tons in 1947 to an esti- 
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mated 340,000,000 tons in 1960. Much of this growth 
has taken place in Europe, Asia, Australia and South 
America, with the result that many steel products pre- 
viously exported from this country are no longer re- 
quired to satisfy the demands of foreign customers. 
Furthermore, the technological advantages we previously 
enjoyed, which enabled us to overcome the lower labor 
costs of foreign producers, have, to a large extent, dis- 
appeared as foreign mills have installed modern equip- 
ment. Simultaneously our own costs have been steadily 
increasing. This combination of circumstances will not 
eniy affect the ability of domestic producers to compete 
in foreign markets, but also poses the threat of increased 
imports into our own domestic market. 

Inflationary forces combined with rapid technological 
progress tend to render our present depreciation poli- 
cies inadequate to the task that confronts the industry. 
Profit is the key factor to the success of our free enter- 
prise system. Recorded wear and exhaustion of facilities 
in arriving at ‘“‘profits’ has for many years been inade- 
quate to recover the buying power originally expended 
for facilities needing to be replaced. Industry must, 
therefore, reserve a large part of reported corporate 
“profits” to provide for replacement of facilities. Foreign 
countries, realizing the importance of this factor, have 
adopted more realistic income tax regulations affecting 
depreciation allowances than those prevailing in the 
United States. It is evident that their tax policies have 
greatly increased the rate of capital formation for 
growth. It is hoped that Congress will give this impor- 
tant problem the attention it deserves in the near future. 

Research, aimed at the development of new metheds 
and new products, will receive greater emphasis in 1961 
and the years that lie ahead. Therein lies the solution 
to lower costs and expanded markets. 


H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, JR. 


President, Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, Mass. 


THE GOLD OUTFLOW 


Commenting on the prospects for 1960, I stated a year 
ago—‘‘Overhanging the premise that 1960 will be a year 
of record activity for the United States economy, is the 
growing concern about the American dollar, and the 
related question of the United States 
gold position. . Foreign distrust 
of the dollar and the absolute neces- 
sity of high interest rates to prevent 
an even more rapid outflow of gold 
are working against the extension 
of the present boom, and raise a 
serious auestion about the overall 
business activity for 1960. These 
factors cast a serious cloud and cause 
me rot to share in the unlimited 
optimism expressed by most for the 
year 1960.” 

Now let’s try to look at the year 
1961. Deterioration of our balance 
of payments position has character- 
ized the trend in American inter- 
naticnal economic relations’ since 
World War II. Deficit financing, and the great expan- 
sion of bank credit and the money supply have made 
the United States in many fields the world’s highest 
cost producer. The result has been that foreigners have 
elected to settle their favorable balance of payments by 
puilding up their short-term dollar claims, and by with- 
drawing gold, rather than by buying an _ increased 
amount of our gocds. In short, foreigners who have 
obtained claims on dollurs have been unwilling to buy 
sufficient American gocds and services to cover our 
combined overall payments to foreign countries for 
imports, services, loans and investments, military ex- 
penditures and government aid to undeveloped areas. 

Ii: 1960, the seriousness of the situation was drama- 
ized by the outrush of gold from the United States 


H. F. Hagemann, Jr. 


following the reductions in the discount rate, and the 
appearance of forty dollar gold in London, resulting 
irom speculation concerning a possible future devalua- 
tion of the dollar. The preblem is bigger than that of 


stimulating our exports and curtailing our imports. The 
real problem is that of stopping inflation and creating 
confidence in our money. 

A constructive development currently is the general 
awakening of the American people to the seriousness 
of our predicament. Conservative moves on our part are 


now essential since the other major trading nations 
have made great progress in putting their finances in 
order and in establishing confidence in their currencies. 

We enter 1961 with Congress scheduled to discuss a 
orogram of medizal care for the aged, aid to education, 
aid te depressed areas, housing and an increased mini- 


mum wage. In the world of today in which this country 
mnust live and compete, these proposed Federal plans to 
spend more money, together with the easy money bias, 
do not jibe with the gold outflow, the distrust of the 
dollar, and with economic reality. 

To gain worldwide confidence in the dollar and stem 
the outflow of gold, fiscal orthodoxy is essential. For- 
elgners must be assured that we are against cheap 
money and continued inflation. We must convince peo- 
ple both at home and abroad that we are prepared to 
live within our income, to provide a surplus for debt 
retirement, and to take whatever steps are necessary to 
defend the dollar. 

_Easy money and increased spending through deficit 
financing may stimulate business during the year 1961. 
The question arises, however, whether an economic 
climate, in which the United States can best improve 
its ability to meet competition throughout the. world, 
would not call for more austerity and a further con- 
tinuation of the current period of adjustment. Many 
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Anti-Recession Report Seeks 
Golden Mean of Fiscal Policy 


Continued from page 14 


challenge confronting our eco- 
nomic system. 


II 
Feasible Economic Goals 

(3) Our Economic Potential. 
Had our economy progressed 
Since 1956—not at the dramatic 
sprint of the Western European 
and Japanese economies or at the 
rush of the controlled totalitarian 
systems, but simply at the modest 
pace made possible by our labor 
force and productivity trends — 
we could have expected 1961 to 
bring a Gross National Product 
some 10% above the $500,000,- 
000,000 level we are now expe- 
riencing. 

With unemployment below 4%, 
with overcapacity put to work, 
and with productivity unleashed 
by economic opportunity, such 4 


level of activity would mean 
higher _ private consumption, 
higner corporate protits, :igser 


capital formation for the future 
and higher resources for much- 
needed public proZrams. 


Instead of our having now to 
Cebate about the size of the 
budget ceficit to be associated 
with a recession, such an outcome 
would have produced tax reve- 
nues under our present tax struc- 
ture sufficient to lead to a surplus 
of around $10,000,000,000; and the 
authorities might be facing the 
not unpleasant task of deciding 
how to deal with such a surplus. 


(4) The Targets Ahead. Looking 
forward, on2 cannot realistically 
expect: to undo in 1961 the in- 
adequacies of several years. It is 
not realistic to aim for the 
restoration of high employment 
within a single calendar year. The 
goal for 1961 must be to bring 
the recession to an end, to re- 
instate a condition of expansion 
and recovery and io azopt meas- 
ures likely to make that expan- 
sion one that will not after a year 
or two peter out at levels of ac- 
tivity far below our’ true poten- 
tial. 

Indeed, policy for 1961 should 
be directed against the bac'- 
ground of the whole decade 
ahead. Specifically, if the Ameri- 
can economy is to show lrealthy 
growth during this period and to 
average out at satisfactory leve!s 
of employment, we must learn 
not to be misied by statements 
that this or that is now at an all- 
time peak; in an economy like 
ours, with more than_ 1,000,000 
people coming into the labor force 
each year and with continuing 
technological change, the most 
shocking frictering away of Our 
economic opportunities is fully 


compatible with statistical reports 
that employment and_ national 
product are ‘“‘setting new records 
every year.” 

(5) Prudent Budget Goals. “A 
healthy decade of the Nineteen 
Sixties will not call for a budget 
that is exactly balanced in every 
fiscal year. For the period as 
a whole, if the forces making for 
expansion are strong and vigor- 
ous, there should be many years 
of budgetary surpluses and these 
may well have to exceed the 
deficits of other years. Economic 
forecasting of the far future is 
too aifficult to make possible any 
positive statements concerning the 
desirable decade average of such 
surpluses and deficits. But care- 
ful students of sound economic 
fiscal policy will perhaps agree 
on the following: 

(i) The first years of such 4 
decade, characterized as they are 
by stubborn unemployment and 
excess capacity and following on 
a period of disappointing slack- 
ness, are the more appropriate 
periods for programs of economic 
stimulation by well-thought-out 
fiscal policy. 

(ii) The unplanned deficits that 
result from recession-induced de- 
clines in tax receipts levied on 
corporate profits and individual 
incomes and also those that come 
from a carefully designed anti- 
recession program must be 
sharply distinguished from defi- 
cits that take place in times of 
zooming demand inflation. This 
last kind of deficit would repre- 
sent government spending out of 
control and be indeed deserving 
of grave concern. The deficits 
that come automatically from re- 
cession or which are a necessary 
part of a determined effort to 
restore the economic system to 
health are quite different phe- 
nomena: They are signs that our 
automatic built-in stabilizers are 
working, and that we no longer 
will run the risk of going into one 
of the great depressions that 
characterized our economic his- 
tory before the war. 


Ill 


The Constraints Within Which 
Policy Must Work 


(6) Gold and the International 
Payments. Granted that the new 
Acministration is preparing a 
whole series of measures to cor- 
rect our balance of payments 
position, the days are gone when 
Avrerica could shape Fer domes- 
tic stabilization po‘icies taking no 
throught for their international 
repercussions. The fact that we 
have been losing gold for many 
years will, without question, have 
to affect our choice among ac- 
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tivist policies to restore produc- 
tion and employment. The art of 
statecraft for the new Adminis- 
tration will be to innovate, within 
this recognized constraint, new 
programs that promote healthy 
recovery. 

It would be unthinkable for a 
present-day American govern- 
ment to deliberately countenance 
high unemployment as a mecha- 
nism for adjusting to the balance 
of payments deficit. 

Such a policy would be largely 
ineffective anyway; but even 
were it highly .effective, only a 
cynic would counsel its accept- 
ance. It is equally unthinkable 
that a responsible Administra- 
tion can give up its militant ef- 
forts toward aomestic recovery 
because of the limitations imposed 
on it by the international situa- 
tion. What is needed is realis‘ic 
taking into account of the inter- 
national aspects of vigorous 
domestic policy. 


(7) The Problem of Inflation. 
Various experts, here and abroad, 
believe that the immediate post- 
war inflationary climate has now 
been converted into an epoch of 
price stability. One hopes this 
cheerful diagnosis is correct. 

However, a careful survey of 
the behavior of prices and costs 
shows that our recent stability in 
the wholesale price index has 
come in a period of admittedly 
high unemployment and slackness 
in our economy. For this reason 
it is premature to believe that the 
restoration of hign employment 
will no longer involve problems 
concerning the stability of prices. 

Postwar experience, here and 
abroad, suggests that a mixe.l 
economy like ours may tend to 
generate an upward creep of 
prices before it arrives at high 
employment. Such a price creep 
which’ has to be distinguished 
from the ancient _  inflations 
brought about by the upward pull 
on prices and wages that comes 
from excessive dollars of demand 
spending, has been given many 
names: ‘“cost- push’ inflation, 
“sellers” (rather than demande’s) 
inflation, ‘“market-power” infla- 
tion—these are all variants of the 
same stubborn phenomenon. 


Economists are not yet agree 
how serious this new malady of 
inflation really is. Many feel t at 
new institutional programs, other 
than conventional fiscal and 
monetary policies, must be Cce- 
vised to meet t*is new challenge. 
But whatever be the merits of t-e 
varying views on this subject, it 
should be manifest that the goal 
of high employment and effective 
real growth cannot be abandoned 
because of the problematical fear 
that re-attaining of prosperity in 
America may bring with it some 
difficulties; if recovery means 3 
reopening of the cost-push prob- 
lem, then we nave no choice but 
to move closer to the day when 
that problem has to be success- 
fully grappled with. Economic 
statesmanship does involve diffi- 
cult compromises, but not capit- 
ulation to any one of the pluralis- 
tic goals of modern society. 


Running a deliberately slack 
economy in order to put off the 
day when such doubts about in- 
flation can be tested is not a 
policy open to a_ responsible 
democratic government in 
decade of perilous world crisis. 
A policy of inaction can be as 
truly a policy of living danger- 
ously as one of overaction. Far 
from 
our international position, a pro- 
gram that tolerates stagnation in 
the American economy can pre- 
vent us from making those im- 
provements in our industrial 
productivity that are so desver- 
ately needed if we are to remain 
competitive in the international 
markets of the world. 


History’ reminds us that even 
in the worst days of the Great 
Depression there was never a 
shortage of experts to warn 
against all curative public actions, 
on the ground. that they were 


this i 


averting deterioration of 





likely to create a problem of in- 
flation. Had this counsel pre- 
vailed here, as it cid in pre- 
Hitler Germany, the very exist- 
ence of our form of government 
could be at stake. No modern 
government will make that mis- 
take again. 
IV 
General Policy Recommendations 


(8) Introduction. The two prin- 
cipal governmental weapons to 
combat recession and slackness 
are fiscal (i. e., tax and expendi- 
ture) policy and monetary or 
credit policy. In ordinary times 
both should be pushed hard, so 
that they are reinforcing rather 
than conflicting. These are not 
ordinary times. Until our new 
programs have taken effect, 
America does not have the free- 
dom from balance of payments 
constraints that she enjoyed for 
the 25 years after 1933. 


The usual balance between fis- 
cal and monetary policies will 
have to be shifted in the periol 
just ahead toward a more vigor- 
ous use of fiscal policy because 
of the international constraint. 


Some of the _ conventional 
mechanisms of credit policy may 
have to be altered to meet the 
new situation we face. While 
credit was made very easy in the 
1954 and 1958 recessions in order 
to induce housing and other in- 
vestment spending, a similar re- 
duction of the short-term interest 
rate on government bills down 
to the 1% level might lead in 1961 
to a further movement of inter- 
national funds to foreign money 
markets, thereby intensifying our 
gold drains. Because our mone- 
tary institutions are slowly evolv- 
ing ones, the following recom- 
mendations Jeal less fully with 
monetary policy than’ the subject 
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deserves in a full-scale study of 
stabilization. 


(9) The Need for Flexibility. 
Since experience shows that no 
one can forecast the economic 
future with pinpoint accuracy, the 
policy maker cannot plan for a 
single course of action; he must 
be prepared with a list of pro- 
grams, reserving some on t<e list 
for the contingency that events 
in the early months of 1961 may 
turn out somewhat worse than 
what today seems to be the most 
likely outcome. The following 
recommendations of this report, 
therefore, fall into two parts. 

First come those minimal meas- 
ures that need to be pushed hard 
even if the current recession turns 
out to be one that can be re- 
versed by next summer at the 
latest. Expansions and accelera- 
tions in expenditure programs 
that are desirable for their own 
sake, improvements in unemploy- 
ment compensation, new devices 
that permit use of flexible credit 
policy within the international 
constraints and stimulus to resi- 
dential housing are examples of 
measures that belong in our first 
line of defense and which are 
already seen to be justified by 
what we know about the recent 
behavior of the American 
economy. Now in January the 
wisdom of such policies can al- 
reaay be verified. 

Second comes a list of other 
measures of expansion which 
represent sound programs to com- 
bat a sagging economy, but which 
are more controversial at this 
time. If we could read the future 
better, they might be just what 
is now needed. 


But given our limitations, it 
may be safer to hold such meas- 
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steps have already been taken by American business to 
improve its competitive position and undoubtedly many 
more will be taken. In the long run, we may be better 
off to lay a firm basis for a sound improvement later 
on rather than give in to the temptation for early 
stimulation of business before the necessary corrections 
in the economy have had time to take place. 

The country is in a stronger position than it was a year 
ago when we were soaring off into the Sixties because 
at that time we were oblivious to our real problems. 
But we will solve neither our domestic nor our foreign 
problems unless we reject socialist and communist 
propaganda. We must renew our faith in capitalism, in 
our system of free markets and free enterprise. We 
must renew our faith in our American system which 
encourages maximum production with the maintenance 
and guarantees of personal liberty. 


JOSEPH B. HALL 
President, The Kroger Co. 


Many signs point toward a good year ahead for food 
retailers. Consumer expendable income reached the 
highest point in history in 1960. So did per capita in- 
come, despite the increase in population. Industrial pro- 
duction and business construction 
are at high levels. 

Business results in the second 
half of 1960 probably indicate a con- 
tinuation of keen competition in the 
retail food industry. Present food 
prices are expected to extend into 
early 1961. Food supplies will con- 
tinue to grow to meet the increasing 
demand. 

Actually, food is less expensive 
today in terms of real income than 
it was before World War II. Family 
incomes have increased faster than 
the price of food, making it possible 
for Americans to eat better than 
ever before. People in most parts of 
the world spcnd at least half of their 
income for food, but Americans spend only 21% to feed 
their families, according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The retail food incustry will continue to take ad- 
vantage of technological developments to help hold the 
line on rising costs and maintain traditional profit levels. 
Computers are proving valuable in accounting, product 
scheauling and inventory control. 

The average sup2rmarket is a million-dollar business, 
requ:ring high caliber people to operate it. Store man- 
agers must be on-the-spot executives with the initiative, 
training and ability to take quick advantage of mer- 
chanaising opportunities. Some supermarkets have an- 
nual sales of $6 million or more and employ up to 190 
full and part-time people. They stock 7,000 to 8,000 
different items, ten times more than a generation ago. 

Our industry is one of rapid change. On the other 
hand, it is a stable industry, with growth in terms of a 
rapidly expanding population. The population of the 
United States has doubled thus far in this century and is 
expected to double again before the year 2000. 

The retail food industry will continue to evolve in 
1961 as the consumer pattern changes. Married couples 
under 30 years of age are becoming more prevalent; 
incomes and eduational levels are rising. The middle 
income homemaker, with an improved standard of living, 
is likely to become more interested in her station wagon, 
= golf course and the bridge club than in the kitchen 
stove. 

She is expected to demand increasing convenience in 
the foods she buys. Maid services built into many prod- 
ucts eliminate numerous kitchen tasks, giving home- 
makers more time to spend with their families or in 
activities outside the home. In some instances, foods can 
be prepared and served in their own disposable con- 
tainers, even eliminating dishwashing. 

The Fomemaker’s demand for luxury and convenience 
will require improved efficiency at all levels. Food re- 
tailers will continue to develon new products, better 
handling and distribution methods, novel advertising, 
and improved financial and administrative control to 
serve homemaker’s needs in the years ahead. 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


Minority Leader, House of Representatives 
U. S. Congressman From Indiana 
On Jan. 20 next, we will bid farewell to President 
Eisenhower. But the Presidency will go on, and what 
will happen on Jan 20 is that there will be a transfer 
of responsibility in tre White House. 

That’s the key word—responsibil- 
ity, for the Presidency of the United 
States is a trust to be executed 
soberly — and only upon the most 
careful reflection. 

And having that fact in mind, let 
me say this: under the Administra- 
tion starting Jan. 20 we can have 
good government, sound government, 
responsible government — yes, pru- 
dent government—if enough people 
in this country continue to make 
their voices heard as they did on 
election day. 

I am convinced, and Congressional 
election returns support this view, 


Joseph B. Hall 


that the majority of this country Hon. C. A. Halleck 
stands fo~ the principles of fiscal : 
responsibility which President Eisenhower made of 


Caruinud .ic.,pOrvance in his Administration. 








The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


And remember this: all of the people who reject 
excessive Federal spending and abhor the concentration 
of more and more power in the Federal Government are 
not necessarily members of the party I happen to rep- 
resent. Many bear the other party’s label, but they can 
be counted upon to put principle above partisanship 
when tce welfare of our country is at stake! 

For those of us who so believe, our job, it seems to 
me, is to let the American people know what we are 
for, rather than what we are against. 


We are for strong national defense without extrava- 
gance. 


We are for a sound dollar that commands respect 
in the money markets of the world and protects the 
buying power of our citizens. 

We are for maximum freedom in our private enter- 


prise system and for minimum government intervention 
in the affairs of business. 


We are for economic growth that is rooted in our free 


economic system, our versatile and dynamic industrial 
and marketing system. 


We are for social progress that comes from the hustle 
of the unit, not through bureaucratic compulsion. 


We are for the government that is as often as possible 
closest to the individual. 


Believing such principles, we will fight for them and 


we will vigorously oppose all measures which would do 
them violence. 


Too often we overlook the basic fact that not a dime 
can be spent by any Administration that isn’t first 
made available by Congressional appropriation. 


The size of the Federal budget represents te cost 
of the spending programs enacted by the Congress 
through tre years. 

The size of our public debt and the cheapening of 
our collar result from the fact that succeeding Con- 
gresses have voted to spend far beyond what they 
have been willing to provide in revenues through taxa- 
tion. 

This presents a challenge to the new Congress — a 
challenge just as important for me and my party col- 
leagues as for the majority party. 

And we, accordingly, will not be just an cpposition, 
Gragging our feet and trying to make things difficult 
for the new Administration. 


We will be a responsible opposition. We will co- 


- cperate wroleheartedly with any policies designed to 


improve the nation’s military and economic strength. 


But by the same toxen, we will not hesitate to remind 
those in control that they must bear in mind the interests 
of the whole country—not just those of their own sup- 
porters. 

It will be our function as the respcnsible opposition, 


to keep the government from trying to take the corners 
too fast. 


It will be our job to see to it that all the facts are 
brought out, that serious questions are thorougily dis- 
cussed and debated, and that the Congress acts de- 
liberately and not just for the sake of either speed— 
or running up a gocd score of redeemed promises. 


Similarly, should the time come when our country 
is in danger, it will be our purpose to demonstrate that 
we are a united nation, neither divided nor irresolute. 

These are the obligation of a responsible opposition, 
and I expect to co all that I can to see to it that we 
make an effective, conscientious, high-minded effort 


along these lines, with partisans..ip secondary and 
patriotism primary. 


WILLIAM J. HALLIGAN 


President, and Chairman of the Board, 
The Hallicrafters Co. 


We expect 1961 to be the best year in our history in 
terms of sales, earnings, and growth. Our predictions for 
a 50% increase in net sales are founded on four basic 
reasons: (1) record high backlog; (2) rising sales trends; 
(3) military contract prospects; and (4) political climate. 


(1) Backlog—The government sales backlog is now 
more than three times what it was a year ago, while 
the commercial backlog is twice the figure at the end of 
1959. Our current total backlog is 270% of last year’s 
total. Considering that the 1960 year has been a highly 
successful one for the company, this is our most com- 
pelling reason for predicting a record year in 1961. 


(2) Sales Trends—Sale in each of the company’s three 
major product fields—military, commercial communica- 
tions equipment, and electronic organs—showed strong 
enough gains during recent months to give Hallicrafters 
an excellent first quarter for its 1961 fiscal year and to 
indicate a trend for higher sales and profits in the re- 
maining three quarters. Military sales have been rising 
substantially, while organ shipments (the company is the 
sole contract manufacturer of the Lowrey Electronic 
Organ) are at an all-time hign. The recent introduction 
of new types of amateur short-wave radio equipment 
should boost volume in this division as well. 

(3) Military Contract Prospects—Any electronics com- 
pany handling military prime or sub-contract work 
should find the coming year at least as good and prob- 
ably better than 1960. Our military services are engag- 
ing in a continuing hot, electronic war. The United States 
is considerably ahead of its potential enemies in this 
field, but the pressure to maintain or increase this lead 
should inevitably result in a greater call on the resources 
of the electronics industry. 
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(4) Political Climate—In view of the new administra- 
tion’s announced intention to increase military spending, 
it must be assumed that the electronics industry will 
receive a large share of such increase. 

oo ae * 

Since military contract work comprises more than half 
of Hallicrafters’ total volume, the optimistic outlook in 
this field naturally colors our total prediction. However, 
we do believe that a pick-up in consumer spending both 
for home appliances and leisure time activities—plus the 
absorption of the World War II record baby crop into the 
growing teen-age market—will mean greater sales for 
that portion of the electronics industry whose products 
go to the consumer. 


The sales of many types of industrial electronic equip- 
ment have risen steadily in the past year despite the 
recession, indicating a continuing healthy market. How- 
ever, if the recession does “bottom out” shortly and the 
capital goods industries reflect this change quickly, the 
electronics industry should show even greater gains. 
Meanwhile, Hallicrafters’ plans to expand plant facilities 
during 1961 are predicated on our own projections for 
increased business, not on an expected upturn in the 
national economic picture. 


WILLIAM A. HEWITT 


President, Deere & Company 


At current and anticipated levels of gross national prod- 
uct, only a major recession could reduce significantly 
consumer demand for farm products. Cash receipts from 
farm marketings plus government payments will reach 
tuguer .evels this year than were 
anticipated a year ago. Instead of 
declining from 1959, it seems prob- 
able that they will be about $34.2 
billion, slightly more than the $33.8 
billion recorded last yar. First esti- 
mates for 1961 indicate that cash 
receipts will be about $33.9 billion, 
a scant 1% lower than in 1960. The 
weather will continue to be the 
major determinant of the actual out- 
ccme. Of great importance to the 
shert-run trend of the farm machin- 
ery industry are the good fall weather 
laz:t year which has permitted timely 
gathering of a record-breaking har- 
vest, and the resulting re'ative opti- 
rier cf farmers. To this must be 
added the fact government farm programs for 1961 
already have been established and it seems likely that 
any changes the new administration may make probably 
will not be a major consideration until the latter part 
of 1961. Farm assets have declined slightly and appear 
likely to do so again in 1961, largely because of an easing 
of farm real estate prices. This does not directly affect 
the annual cash flow of most commercial farmers who 
are the backbone of the farm machinery industry’s 
market. 

The net effect of these factors, to which shov'd be 
added an apparently improved inventory position for 
the farm machinery industry as a whole. indicates a 
moderate improvement in industry sales in 1961. perhaps 
in the area of 5 or 6%. Our own sales also will be influ- 
enced by the need to build dealer stocks of our new 
mode! tractors and should increase at a somewhat faster 
rate. Our initial production schedules have been estab- 
lished on the basis of these conclusions. 


HENRY HARNISCHFEGER 


President, Harnischfeger Corporation 


The nation’s current period of “pinched-profit prosper- 
ity” has afflicted some major industries with a tendency 
to cut qualitv in order to permit price cutting and thus 
compete with cautious competitors and confiscatory tax 
regulations. Ironically, the brightest 
spot from 1961 will come througn 
greatly intensified competitive con- 
ditions which are resulting from 
temporarily decreasing markets. 
These severe competitive conditions 
will necessitate new vigor and en- 
thusiasm to be forced into the veins 
of any businesses which may have 
become lethargic. 

Changes in tax write-off regula- 
tions and “creative selling” are two 
areas which can accomplish most in 
revitalizing American industry dur- 
ing the coming year. Specifically, 
the greatest stimulant to our domes- 
tic economy would be to revise the 
depreciation regulations to permit a 
five-year write-off of capital equipment. As an example 
of the potential improvement from ‘creative selling,” it 
should be noted that about 33% of the cost of manufa:- 
turing most products is represented by some form ol 
materials handling. Most any company would be willing 
to invest in improved materials handling facilities, if 
through creative selling it is shown that the company’s 
costs will be reduced and quality improved. 

To compete for foreign business, however, the need 
goes far beyond that of creative selling. We as a nation 
have already lost the overseas markets for the most 
part, due to our higher prices, caused by higher labor 
costs and greater tax burdens, and also due to our in- 
ability to offer financing equal to that offered by gov- 
ernment-sponsored foreign competitors. Decisive meas- 
ures are needed if the United States is to regain its 
former competitive position. 

To presper during the coming year, businesses will 

Continued on page 56 
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ures in reserve. As the months 
pass, and the February and March 
facts become available, we shall 
be in a position to know whether 
more vigorous actions are called 
for. Flexibility in decision mak- 
ing deserves emphasis: There is 
nothing inconsistent about asking 
for measures in March that one 
does not ask’ for in January, if 
events have provided us with new 
information in the meantime. The 
annual ‘bueget should iiself be 
a ‘living document.” Just as Con- 
gress should begin to explore 
measures that will enhance the 
flexibility of tax rates by giving 
certain discretionary powers io 
the Executive, so should Congress 
itself be quite prepared to 
flexibly reverse its field in tax 
legislation when new economic 
conditions are recognized to call 
for new measures. 


(10) Important Warnings. It is 
just as important to know what 
not to do as to know what to do. 
What definitely is not called for 
in the vresent situation is a mas- 
sive program of hastily devised 
public works whose primary pur- 
pose is merely that of making 
jobs and getting money pumped 
into the economy. The Roosevelt 
New Deal inherited a bankrupt 
economy that was in desperate 
straits. Whatever the wisdom of 
anti- depression ‘make work” 
projects in such an environment, 
they are definitely not called for 
at the present time. There is so 
much that America needs in the 
way of worthwhile governmental 
programs and modern stabiliza- 
tion has so many _ alternative 
weapons to fight depression as to 
make it quite unnecessary to push 
the panic button and resort to in- 
efficient spending devices. 

Similarly, as was mentioned 
earlier, massive spending pro- 
grams designed to undo in a year 
the inadequacies of several years 
to not revresent desirable fiscal 
policy. Planned deficits, like peni- 
cillin and other antibiotics, have 
their appropriate place in our 
cabinet of economic health meas- 
ures; but just as the doctor carries 
things too far when he prescribes 
antibiotics freely and without 
thought of proper dosage, so too 
does the mozern government err 
in the direction of activism wnen 
it goes all out and calls for every 
conceivable kind of anti-reces- 
sion volicy. The golden mean be- 
tween inaction and overaction is 
hard to define, and yet it must 
be resolutely sought. 

Finally, it is worth repeating 
the warning against concentrating 
exclusively on ending a down- 
ward slide of activity and ignor- 
ing the suboptimal level at which 
the economy may tien be operat- 
ing. Even if this recession ended 
early in 1961, and even if its in- 
itial stages seemed to show a 
tolerable rate of improvement, 
that would not alone be enough 
to render unnecessary policies 
aimed to get us back to, and keep 
us at, high employment levels. 

Satisfactory growth is not 
something one procures by a 
once-and-for-all act; e’ernal vig- 
ilance. as with so many otser 
good things, is the price that must 
be paid for gocd economic per- 
formance. 


Vv 

“First Line of Defense” Policies 

(11) Expenditure Programs. 
Plecged exvoenditure programs 
that are cesired for ther own 
sake should be pushed hard. f 
1961-62 had t*reatened to b2 
years of over-full-emp’oyment 
and excessive infla.ionary de- 
man?, caution might requ‘re go- 


ing a little easy 01 some of them. 
The opposite is in prospect. Te 
following measures are not being 
advocated in the faith that they 


will help business from déclining 
in the rirst montcs of the new 
year. Some of them will at best, 
pay out money only after a con- 
s.cerable delay. They are advo- 
cated for their own sakes as 
builders of a better, fairer, and 
faster-growing economy. 

And even should their expen- 
ditures come into play after we 
have reversed the recession tide, 
they should be helpful in max- 
ing the next recovery a_ truly 
satisfactory and lasting one. 

(i) Defense expenditures ought 
to be determined on their own 
merits. They are not to be the 
football of economic stabilization. 
Nor, as was so often done in the 
past, ought they to be kept below 
the optimal level needed for se- 
curity because of the mistaken 
notion that the economy is un- 
able to bear any extra burdens. 

Certainly a recession drop in 
tax receipts should not inhibit 
vital expenditures any more than 
should the operation of artificial 
limits on the public debt. And 
they should certainly not be 
maintained at high levels merely 
for the purpose of substitution for 
other measures designed to keep 
employment high. 

On the other hand, any stepping 
up of these programs that is 
deemed desirable for its own 
sake can only help rather than 
hinder the health of our economy 
in the period immediately ahead. 

(ii) Foreign aid is likewi-e to 
be determined by the need for 
development abroad. An increase 
in this program, skillfully tailored 
to take account of the interna- 
tional payment position, deserves 
high national priority in a period 
like this one. 

(iii) Education programs _ in- 
cluding funds for school construc- 
tion, teachers’ salaries, increased 
loans for college dormitories 
should be vigerously pushed. 
Some of these could have an im- 
pact even within calendar year 
1961 itself. 


(iv) Urban renewal programs, 
including slum clearance and im- 
nrovement of transnortation facil- 
ities, represent desirable projects 
that should come high on the pol- 
icy agenda. 

(v) Health and welfare pro- 
grams, including medical care of 
the aged, increased grants for hos- 
pital construction, and continued 
large grants for medical research. 
are desirable even though some of 
them—such as health for the aged 
financed by social securitv—will 
not add at ail to dollar demand 
in the near future. 


(vi) Improved unemployment 
compensation is one of the most 
important of all the measures on 
this list from the standpoint of 
anti-recession action. 

The fairest and most effective 
step the Federal Government can 
take to help fight the recession 
would be to expand unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. Such 
expenditures go to those who 
need them and who will spend 
the money promptly; they also go 
vp at the right time and in the 
right place and will come cown 
at the right time and in the right 
place. It is a sad fact, however, 
that the nation’s -unemployvment 
compensation system canno* p7s- 
sibly co the job it is exvected to 
co. Under present arrangements, 
it was shown to be inadequate in 
the 1957-58 recession and it wil! 
be inalteauate in the present re- 


cession as well. 
For the immediate § future, 
emergency legislation is needed 


to permit all s‘tates; to continue 
paving unemployment benefits 
(perhaps at a stepped-up rate) 
for at least 39 weeks, regardless 
of the condition of their insur- 
ance reserves and even if they 
have not yet renvaid the loans re- 
ceived to tide them over in 1958. 
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For the long pull, we need a 
system with basic Federal siand- 
ards that will cover empioyees in 
ail firms regardless of size; pro- 
vide unemployment benefits of at 
least one-half of the employee's 
earnings; and extend the term of 
benefits to a minimum of 26 
weeks in all states, supplemented 
by an additional 13 weeks during 
periods of high national unem- 
ployment. Federal standards are 
also needed to provide for ade- 
quate financing and solvency of 
the system. 

Consideration should also be 
given to the possibility of equal- 
izing the burden of financing un- 
employment benefits among the 
states, and to varying the benefits 
in such a way that they will go 
up when unemployment in the 
nation as a whoie is high and go 
down when unemployment is low. 
These measures would reinforce 
the stabilizing effectiveness of the 
sy:tem in all stages of the busi- 
ness cycle and would eliminate 
the need for hasty action during 
periods of emergency. 

(vii) Useful public works pro- 
grams should be accelerated to 
the extent feasible without dis- 
rupting their orderly execution. 
This applies to Federal and Fed- 
erally supported programs, such 
as water resources, highways, post 
office construction, public build- 
ing construction by the General 
Services Administration and mili- 
tary construction. 

Prompt additional appropria- 
tions and authorizations by the 
Congress are needed in most 
cases. Opportunities for speeding 
up authorized public works exist 
also at the state and local levels. 
Cooperation of all levels of gov- 
ernment strengthens an anti-re- 
cession program. 

(viii) Highway construction 
programs can be accelerated. Ce- 
ment capacity and labor avail- 
ability is such as to make this a 
potent near-term stimulant. 

An aggressive Federal highway 
program might involve any of the 
following measures: Relaxing con- 
tract controls over state obliga- 
tions, and a:suring states their ob- 
ligations will be met; authorizing 
repayable advance to the states 
to meet their 10% matching re- 
quirements under the Interstate 
program; waiving the pay-as-you- 
go amendment if required to per- 
mit full apportionment of future 
Interstate authorizations and, if 
deemed necessary, increase these 
authorizations. 


(ix) Depressed area programs 
are desirable both in the short 
run and the long. The Douglas 
Report spells out needs in this 
matter and makes comment un- 
necessary here. 


(x) Natural resource develop- 
ment projects, including conser- 
vation and recreation facilities, 
provide further examples of use- 
ful programs. 


The above list does not pretend 
to be exhaustive. Certain other 
expenditures measures could be 
added to a first line of defense 
program, but enough has been 
said to indicate the nature of the 
needed actions. The order of mag- 
nitude contemplated here might 
be in the neighborhood of $3,000,- 
000.000 to $5,000,000,000 above al- 
ready planned programs in fiscal 
1962 and does not involve the in- 
flationary risks of an all-out anti- 
recession blitzkreig. This does not 
purport to make up for the accu- 
mulative deficiencies in those 
vital areas. 

(12) Residential Housing Stimu- 
lus. The last two recessions were 
helped immensely by a success- 
ful program to meke credit more 
available to residential housing. 
No exverts could have predicted 
the anti-cyclical potency that 
housing ha3 shown in the post- 
war period. 

Already we have seen some 
easing of. credit in this area, but 
such steps do not seem this time 
to have been so successful in 
coaxing out a new demand for 
home construction. There is per- 
haps some reason to fear that 


less can be expected from the 
housing area in the year ahead. 
Down payments are already quite 
low, as are monthly payments. 
Vacancy rates, particularly in cer- 
tain areas and for certain types 
of housing, have been rising. The 
age brackets that provide the 
greatest demand for new housing 
are hollow ones because of the 
dearth of births during the de- 
pression of the Nineteen Thirties. 

Nonetheless, so great is the 
need for housing a few years 
from now when the wartime 
babies move into the house-buy- 
ing brackets and so useful is the 
stimulation that a resurgence of 
housing could bring that it would 
seem folly not to make a deter- 
mined effort in this area. In par- 
ticular, ioans for modernization of 
homes, which now bear so high 
an interest rate, might provide a 
promising source for expansion. 

Many specitic actions will be 
required. Mortgage rates might 
be brought down to say, 442% in- 
terest, with discounts on mort- 
gages correspondingly reduced; 
consideration might be given to 
further extended maximum amor- 
tization periods. The insurance 
fee for single dwellings under 
Federal Housing Administration 
programs might well be reduced 
from one-half percent to one- 
quarter per cent. 


The Federal National Mortgage 
Association (F.N.M.A. or ‘Fannie 
May’’) could step up its mortgage 
purchasing program, especially 
for high-risk mortgages lacking 
private markets. Housing for the 
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elderly is another program desir- 
able for its own sake. Measures 
that tie in with urban renewal 
and college _ dormitories, as 
covered above, also hold out 
promise. ' 

Particularly because our in- 
ternational balance of payments 
inhibits certain types of atavis- 
tic monetary policy will it be 
necessary to push hard on specific 
credit programs in the housing 
field. Innovation, ingenuity and 
experimentation with new instru- 
mentalities will be needed in this 
matter: It is not reasonable to be- 
lieve that the patterns earlier ar- 
rived at are the last word in feas- 
ible programming. 

(13) The Role of Monetary Pol- 
icy. Were it not for the inter- 
national constraint, an economy 
that faced recession in the short 
run and which had been falling 
below its potential for several 
vears would naturally call for 
a considerable easing of credit. 
Indeed, a growth - oriented pro- 
gram would entail a combination 
of low interest rates and widely 
available credit with an austere 
fiscal program designed to creaie 
budget surpluses large enough to 
offset any resulting overstimula- 
tion of demand. But such a pro- 
gram must await a solution of our 
international economic difficulties 
that will free our hands in domes- 
tic monetary policy. 

The first order of business is 
to get nearer to high employment. 
Expansion by the Federal Reserve 
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have to rely heavily on the ability of the employee to 
assume the responsibility to meet today’s challenge by 
keeping quality up and costs down, inasmuch as such 
a large share of the costs of manufactured products are 
represented in direct and indirect labor. 

The year ahead does not promise to be an easy one. 
In order to maintain leadership in any of its markets 
in 1961, a company’s employees have to realize that 
success will depend upon their continuing to produce 
quality products that customers can depend on, and 
which will make new customers want to place repeat 
orders. 

For any company to prosper during the coming year 
it will be imperative that full advantage be taken of 
all available technological improvements. It goes with- 
out saying that new machines, new tools, and new 
equipment are only as effective as the men and women 
who use and operate them. 

Today’s employees must bring to their jobs the desire 
and the attitude that is positive and enthusiastic and 
which will be able to match the challenges of the new 
year. Whatever else may result from 1961, there will be 
new strength and vigor added to our economic system. 


CHARLES W. HOFF 


Chairman of the Board, 
Union Trust Company of Maryland 
Baltimore, Md. 


The outlook for 1961 is one of cautious optimism. Em- 
ployment continues at a good level which accounts for 
the steadiness of retail sales within approximately the 
Same range as a year ago. The public acceptance of the 
new automobile models has pushed 
unit sales ahead of the same period 
last year. The Commerce Department 
predicts that private home building 
will increase 4% in 1961 over 1960, 
and other sources anticipate an 8% 
increase in exports based largely on 
the backlog of foreign orders. With 
only a slight increase expected in 
imports and with the return of serv- 
ice families from abroad there should 
be an improvement in our balance- 
of-payments and in our gold position. 

On the other hand there are no 
widespread expansion and modern- 
ization programs by industry, and 
steel production and _ carloadings 
leave a large unused capacity. Such 
indexes as GNP and unemployment figures indicate a 
halting activity. 

: However, the existing softness in business is not suf- 
ficiently serious in itself to cause more than a mild and 
temporary slow-down, and there is reason to expect the 
readjustment to be over sometime during the middle of 
the year. Certainly, there is evidence of economic 
strength even though the trends are mixed at the 
moment. 

In our immediate area, with highly diversified indus- 
try and emphasis upon heavy manufacturing, we follow 
the national pattern but without as wide variations. 

The year 1960 did not measure up to the early high 
expectations, and it is possible that the vear 1961 may 
prove far better than the immediate outlook now justifies. 


ERNEST HENDERSON 


President, Sheraton Corporation of America 


The 1961 Business Outlook is somewhat confused. Fol- 
lowing the stock market declines of the first eight 
months of 1960, business indices, as is their custom 
followed a similar pattern. At the moment business in- 
dices are clearly pointing down- 
ward. However, during the past 
three or four months, com- 
mon stock averages have held up, 
thereby slowing up the downward 
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trend of business indices. If the 
averages which measure the level 
of common stocks should remain 


within their range of the past four 
months through January and Feb- 
ruary of 1961, this could put an end 
to the downward drift of business 
indices, since the trend of these in- 
dices is so strongly influenced by 
the level of the security markets. 

It seems to me that the falling 
security markets of the first eight 
months of 1960 still exert a slightly 
stronger negative influence on the economy than does 
the better performance of the market during the past 
three months which were characterized by a generally 
sideways and somewhat upward trend of the Dow Jone; 
Averages. Accordingly, recessionary forces appear to 
me still to exert the greater impact on the economy. An 
ultimate break-through of the former “lows” of 566 
in the Dow Jones Industrial common stock averages 
during the first month or two of 1961 could trigger a 
continued downward spiral which could feed upon itself 
into a sizable recession. 

On the other hand, once the downward momentum of 
business indices has been arrested for a period of five 
to six months through level or rising security prices 
which can create a foundation for recovery, then a 
break-through into new high area for the Dow Jones 
Averages could be causing (rather than is generally 
believed—forecasting), a cyclical recovery. 


These comments are based on the assumption that 
common stocks—being readily exchangeable for cash. 
play a similar role to ca’h in our economy, and there- 
fore exert a direct influence—just as do unbalanced 
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national budgets—on the trend of our economy. For 
this reason it becomes necessary to wait perhaps another 
month or two before predicting with any assurance the 
trend of business in 1961. 

One favorable aspect of the New Year is the growing 
confidence among businessmen, most of them presum- 
ably with Republican leanings, in the course which.the 
new Kennedy Administration appears to be laying ouc. 
Such growing confidence could be a favorable influence 
on security markets, and could serve as a _ possible 
catalyst that could influence the trend of the stock mar- 
ket, thereby reducing the danger of an _ intensifying 
recession. Another favorable factor is the widespread 
conviction that an upturn in business will develop by 
the end of the first six months of 1961. When enough 
people believe such a forecast, the security markets 
usually anticipate such an event. Such rising market 
prices of common stocks, following a period of stabilized 
business indices, would cause these indices to turn up, 
thereby justifying the optimism of investors. 


ARTHUR B. HOMER 


Chairman, and Chief Executive Officer, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


Bethlehem Steel and the steel industry of this country 
face an era full of challenges. Challenges are as good 
for a business enterprise as they are for an individual. 
Our company is no stranger to chal- 
lenges, and we are well prepared for 
them. Our company’s facilities are 
ready, and our people alert in every 
respect, to meet the needs of cus- 
tomers. 

I have no doubts as to the future 
of steel, just as I have no doubts as 
to the future of Our economy as a 
whole. America is going to keep on 
growing vigorously, and the steel 
steel industry is going to continue 
to play a very important role in the 
growth of our economy. 

I expect that in the main 1961 will 
be a good year for steel users, al- 
though as usual some industries will 
fare better than others. I am confi- 
dent that the level of Bethlehem’s operations will start 
rising before very long, and that we can look forward 
to a reasonably satisfactory year. 


DR. BISHOP C. HUNT 


Vice-President and Economist, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


In perspective, a single year is an arbitrary period in 
the national economy and particularly in the life in- 
surance business—there is no sharp cut-off in the stream 
of operations between the end of one year and the b2- 
ginning ot another. Nevertheless, it 
is essential to pause annually to 
make estimates of progress and to 
take possible bearings on the future. 

At the beginning of 1960, we stood 
at the threshold of a $500 billion 
economy in terms of total expen- 
citure on goods and services, that 
is, gross national product. It was 
suggested here as a general propo- 
sition that “barring the unexpected, 
the national economy would at- 
tain and survass that peak during 
1860 and the record for the 
year surpass that of any previous 
year.” 

Inasmuch as early buoyancy gave 
way in the course of the year to 
minor decline—and thus disappointed much exuberant, 
even excessive, expectation—a look at the record is 
obvicusly called for. At annual rates, G. N. P. receded 
from the record high of $505 billion reached in the 
second, to $503.5 in the third quarter. The final quarter 
will in all probability approximate the lat.er figure. For 
the year as a whole, in terms of both gross national 
preduct and p‘ysical output of the nation’s factories, 
mines and utilities (as measured by the Feieral Reserve 
Board index), 1960 will go down in the record as the 
greatest year to date, with total expenditure on goods 
and services some $20 billion greater and physical output 
not far from 342% larger than in 1959. As the year 
passed into history, the national economy, in the ag- 
gregate, was in fact operating at or near peak histori- 
cal trend levels. 

Some aspects of the declining tendency manifest par- 
ticularly in the latter part of the year are of considerable 
importance in any torward look. In the nature of growth 
producing adjustments, they represent new strength 
rather than weakness in t e economy. In retrospect, 
19-0 is commonly conceded to be a year of significant, 
if not general adjustment following a decade of eco- 
nomic progress at home and abroed. Exccsses of forced 
recovery, of labor strife, and ill-founded expectations 
ecncerning the immediate future current at the begin- 
ning of the year have been mutually reduced by the 
passing of inflationary pressure. Some recession from 
an historical trend there has been, but it is not large and 
may kave passed the point of maximum momentum. 
Already there is evidence of organic forces at work to 
stem further decline and return the economy to a reason- 
able line of growth. 

It is to be hoped that the exigencies of the Full Em- 
ployment law and of political promises may not con- 
spire to force the economy well beyond this goal and 
by so doing make serious depression in the early sixties 
more rather than less likely. 

In terms of familiar benchmarks, American life in- 
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surance again posted new records, the attainment of 
which was impiicit in the generally higa level of busi- 
ness activity and the steady and substantial increase 
in disposable personal income during the year. Furt..er- 
more, the special growth c..aracteristics of tne industry 
were again made manifest. 

While the ratios of increase were smaller than a year 
age, new life insurance sales exceeded $73 billion, an 
increase barely short of 3%. Total life insurance in iorce 
on Dec. 31, 1960 is est.maced at $535 billion, an increase 
of upwards of $40 billion or nearly 8% during the year. 
The voiume of lite company acciaent and health in- 
surance continued to grow apace. Total payments to 
policy owners and _ their beneficiaries in tne United 
States exceeaed $10 billion for the first time, a new 
record by a subsiantial margin. ; 

In keeping wi:th the probsab-.e course of business ac- 
tivity and the maintenance or lacrease of disposable 
income during the coming year, it may be expected taat 
in 1961 the provision by American life conipanies for 
the financial and economic security of the nation’s 
families will again advance significantly. 

By the end of the year, life company assets—held to 
guaranty future contractual payments and representing, 
broadly speaking, accumulated savings of policy owners 
—were nearly $120 billion, a net increace Of aimost 
¢6 billion, which is eaual to that of a year ago, although 
slightly less on ratio. Life companies in fact administer 
by far the largest single component of the nation’s in- 
stitutional pool of savings. 

During the year the average earned rate of investment 
return increased sharpi:y — from 3.86% to 4.12% (as 
against an increase of 11 basis points in 1959). The out- 
look for general business activity suggests that present 
long-term rates of interest on new money May on bal- 
ance be maintainei over the coming year. It follows. that 
the average rate of return earned by life companies will 
continue upward, as increments of new investment re- 
place older holdings bearing lower yields. 


PAUL E. HOOVER 


President, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


After a number of years in which the productive capac- 
ity of most basic industries has been increased steadily, 
the need for further expansion diminished in 1960. This 
is a short-term trend. Nevertheless, 1960 was a year of 
record production, but a year that 
witnessed a declining trend in cor- 
porate profits, a decrease in capital 
expenditures and the advent of new 
and varied problems for businessmen 
and farmers. 

American industry has. tackled 
with vigor the problems of adjust- 
ment to the changing economic en- 
vironment that characterized 1960 
and has responded with intensified 
competition for domestic and foreign 
markets, large expenditures for re- 
search and close attention to costs 
and increased efficiency. This 
healthy consolidation and adjustment 
will be evidenced to an even greater 
extent in 1961 and should result in 
satisfactory records of production and trade in the com- 
ing year. 

I'he export problems created by the European “Com- 
mon Market” and other res-rictive trade agseements 
among foreign nations, and the tigh cost of certain 
preducts manufactured in tre United States, have re- 
sulted in many manufacturers establisiing plants abroad 
in recent years. T.is trend is expected to continue in 
1¢61. 

However, U. S. cenital investment abroad is only one 
of the factors affecting a probiem cf major significance, 
the outflow of gold from the United States. The public 
attention t°at has been directed to this situation will, 
we hope, aid in encouraging the new administration to 
take necessary corrective actions concerning policies and 
programs that were established a decade ago during a 
world-wide ‘‘dollar shortage.” 

California’s economy was similar to the national situa- 
tion in many respects in 1860. However, the population 
growth of t e state continues at twice the national rate 
and this rapil growth is expected to correct a problem 
of overbuilding of homes and apartments that occurred 
in certain areas of California in 1960. 

Agriculture, a vital factor in California’s econcmy, 
had an excellent year in 1960 with receipts from mar- 
ketings expected to exceed record-high levels set In 
1959. However, California farmers will face two serious 
problems in 1961. Federal acreage allocations for cotton 
will be reduced and prices are not expected to rise 
materially. 

Of even more serious consequence is the continuing 
pressure for hig er farm wage rates, which resulted 
in a rise of 25% in some California areas during the 
past year. Union organizational efforts in this field 
achieved some success in 1960 and intensified organizing 
attempts are to be expected in 1861. Undoubtedly, 
farmers will be shifting to move mechanized methods. 
The rapid acceptance of the revolutionary tomato-pick- 
ing mactine that was introduced last summer is an en- 
couraging sign that farmers, as well as businessmen are 
striving to hold down costs in order to remain competi- 
tive. 

Despite any short-term weakness in the economy, it 
is a fact that we are living in an expanding economy 
and the capital that is being created now by a high 
level of savings will inevitably be used to finance In- 
creased industrial production. 


Paul E. Hoover 
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Anti-Recession Report Seeks 
Golden Mean of Fiscal Policy 
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of bank reserves. in order to in- 
crease the supply of money and 
to stimulate investment spending, 
will naturally tend to lower short- 
term interest rates. But in view of 
the volatility of funds as between 
our money markets and those 
abroad which pay higher interest 
we can plan only limited use of 
this conventional mechanism. New 
exploration is needed. 

(i) In the days after the 1951 
Accord, when the lesson had to 
be learned that government bonds 
were not in peacetime to be arbi- 
trarily pegged at artificial price 
levels, it was perhaps defensible 
for the monetary authorities to 
concentrate almost wholly = on 
open market operations in the 
shortest-term government securi- 
ties. 

Without entering into the merits 
of this position—and the problem 
is indeed anything but a simple 
one to be decided by emotional 
slogans — responsible economists 
realize that the new international 
situation requires some change in 
emphasis. Indeed, it 
ing to note that the 


is encourag- 


Federal Re- 


serve authorities have themselves 
already been experimenting with 
actions designed to adjust to the 
new situation. 

Still! further actions may be 
desirable in order to help bring 
long-term interest rates down 
relative to short-term. It is long- 
term rates which are most deci- 


sive for investment spending; 
it is short-term interest rates that 


and 
ana 


are most de ive for foreign bal- 
ances This is not an area for 
hasty improvisation or doctrinaire 


reversal of policies; but it is one 
for pragmatic evolutions of pro- 
cedures and policies. 

Nor is this merely a task for 
the Federal Reserve. The Treas- 


ury tco must consider the wisdom 
of relying primarily on short-term 
issues in the period just ahead. 
Those in Congress who have 
thought that recession times are 
the best period in which to issue 
long-term debt at low interest 
rates will have to go through the 
same agonizing reappraisal of 
their view as a result of the new 
international situation. 

The whole problem of debt 
management ky tre Treasury, as 
ccordinated with the Federal Re- 
serve in the interest of over-all 
stability, will require rethinking 
in these new times. No conflict of 
desires between the Executive and 
the Federal Reserve is to be in- 
volved, since both have the same 
interest in economic recovery and 
defense of the dollar. 


(ii) Decisive actions to improve 
our international balance of pay- 
ments position are desired for 
their own sake as well as to liber- 
ate domestic stabilization policies. 
This is not the place to describe 
the numerous programs that are 
needed in the international area. 

Fortunately, there are some 
reasons to think that our net ex- 
port position is an improving one 
and that the task is not an impos- 

bly difficult one. The primary 
need is to make sure that our 
productivity is improved so that 
our costs will remain competitive 
in international markets. 3ut 
there are also certain measures 
that can alleviate the psychologi- 
cal drain on gold. 


Vi 

“Second Line ef Defense” Policies 

(14) Two Alternatives. All the 
above has been premised upon 
a specific, and perhaps optimistic, 
forecast of how the economy is 
likely to behave in 1961. This first 
alternative could be called the 
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“optimistic model” were it not for 
the fact that it turns out to in- 
volve unemployment that does not 
shrink much or any in 1961 below 
present levels of some 6%. lt 
seems, nevertheless, to agree most 
closely with the likeliest expec- 
tations revealed by a careful can- 
vass of economic forecasters in 
business firms, universities, and 
public agencies. 

Concretely, the optimistic model 
assumes that the Gross National 
Product will decline for at most 
one or two quarters. It assumes 
that the calendar year GNP will 
average out to between $510,000,- 
000,000 and $515,000,000,000 which 
represents an improvement in real 
GNP of about 2% in money terms 
and 1% in real terms (after cor- 
rection for price changes has been 
made). 

It assumes that by the end of 
the year the economy will be run- 
ning some 3% above the present 
rate. It assumes that even in the 
absence of any needed programs 
by the new Administration the 
current budget will have lost its 
surplus and more likely will show 
some deficit. It assumes that our 
new jobs will be barely enough 
to provide work for the 1,200,000 
workers who are added to the 
labor force in 1961 and that un- 
employment remains a grave so- 
cial problem. 

Evidently such an outlook can- 
not be regarded as an optimistic 
one; and it is to improve upon 
this situation that the above pro- 
grams were prescribed. 

It is only wise, though, to be 
prepared for an even worse out- 
look. Suppose inventory decum- 
ulation continues longer than ex- 
pected above; that consumers 
continue to save as large a per- 
centage of their disposable in- 
comes as they have recently been 
doing; that plant and equipment 
expenditures by business acceler- 
ate their downward slide: and that 
construction generally proves to 
be disappointing. What then? 

In that case unemployment wil! 
rise toward and perhaps beyond 
the critical 742% level that marks 
that peak of the postwar era. In 
that case corporate profits will 
sink far below their present de- 
pressed levels and a sagging stock 
market may acd to the public’s 
feeling of pessimism. 

In that case we shall certainly 
automatically incur a large defi- 
cit. While many hope and expect 
this more pessimistic model will 
not happen, it cannot be ruled 
out by careful students of eco- 
nomic history and present indi- 
cations. 


(15) A Temporary Tax Cut. If 
economic reports on business dur- 
ing the early months of the year 
begin to suggest that the second, 
more pessimistic outlook, is the 
more relevent one, then it will be 
the duty of public policy to take 
a more active, expansionary role. 
This is not the place to spell out 
the details of such a program. Buit 
certainly the following tax-cut 
measure will then deserve con- 
sideration. 

A temporary reduction in tax 
rates on individual incomes can 
be a powerful weapon against 
recession. Congress could legis- 
late, for example, a cut of 3 or 
4 percentage points in the tax rate 
applicable to every income class, 
to take effect immediately under 
our withholding system in March 
or April and to continue until 
the end of the year. 

In view of the great desirabil- 
ity of introducing greater flex- 
ibility into tax rates, it would be 
highly desirable for Congress to 
grant to the Executive the right 
to continue such a reduction for 
one or two six-month (or three- 
month) periods beyond that time 
(subject to the actions being set 
aside by joint resolution of Con- 
gress) with the clear understand- 
ing that the reduction will defin- 
itely expire by the end of 1962. 

At this time it would be ur- 
gently important to make sure 
that any tax cut was clearly a 


temporary one. With the con- 
tinued international uncertainty 
and with new public programs 
coming up in the years ahead, 
sound finance may require a 
maintenance of our present tax 
structure and any weakening of it 
in order to fight a recession might 
be tragic. 

Even if it should prove to be 
the case that growth makes re- 
duction of tax rates possible in 
the long run, that should be a 
decision taken on its own merits 
and adopted along with a com- 
prehensive reforming of our pres- 
ent tax structure. (Various tax 
devices to stimulate investment 
might also be part of a compre- 


hensive program’ designed _ to 
eliminate loopholes, promote 


equity, and enhance incentives.) 

(16) Direct attack on the wage- 
price spiral. The above programs 
have been primarily .concerned 
with fiscal and monetary policy. 
This is as it should be. 

It is important, though to real- 
ize that there are some problems 
that fiscal and monetary policy 
cannot themselves come to grips 
with. Thus, if there is indeed a 
tendency for prices and wages to 
rise long before we reach high 
employment, neither monetary 
nor fiscal policy can be used to 
the degree necessary to promote 
desired growth. 

What may then be needed are 
new approaches to the problem 
of productivity, wages and price 
formation. Will it not be possible 
to bring government influence to 
bear on this vital matter without 
invoking direct controls on wages 
and prices? 

Neither labor, nor management, 
nor the consumer can gain from 
an increase in price tags. Just as 
we pioneered in the Nineteen 
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Twenties in creating potent mone- 
tary mechanisms and in the Nine- 
teen Thirties in forging the tools 
of effective fiscal policy, so may 
it be necessary in the Nineteen 
Sixties to meet head on the prob- 
lem of_a price creep. 

This is a challenge to mixed 
economies all over the free world, 
and is not to be met by govern- 
ment alone. 


Joins F. S. Smithers 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, — Calif. 
Thomas L. Schuette has joined 
the staff of F. S. Smithers & Co., 
Russ Building. He was previously 
with Schwabacher & Co. 


With White, Weld Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Charles E. 
Mason Jr. has been added to the 
staff of White, Weld & Co., 125 
High Street. 


Joins H. L. Emerson 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Joseph M. 
Streifender has become affiliated 
with H. L. Emerson & Co. Incor- 
porated, Union Commerce Blidg., 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. He was formerly with 
First Cleveland Corporation. 


3 With Dempsey-Tegeler 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN DIEGO, Calif—George W. 
Harker, Jr., Phyllis E. Mac- 
Namara and Robert P. Sedlock, 
Jr. have become associated with 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 239 A 
Street. Mr. Harker and Mr. Sed- 
lock were formerly with Wool- 
rych, Currier & Carlsen, Inc. 
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Continued from page 56 


PETER F. HURST 
President, Aeroquip Corporation 


In recent months the recession has been penetrating 
deeper and deeper into the economy. The latest statistics 
on unemployment, corporate profits, capital investment 
by business, and gross national product reflect a pro- 
nounced downward movement 
througheut the busiess world. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s Index 
of Industrial Production dropped to 
105% in November from a high of 
111% in January 1960. While six 
percentage points may not seem a 
radical change, it certainly has a 
tremendous impact when you are on 
the receiving end of its cumulative 
effect, which is the case at Aeroquip 
Corporation and most other compa- 
nies serving capital goods industries. 

As to prospects for a turnabout, I 
find some encouraging signs on the 
-immediate horizon. However, the in- 
dexes, the surveys, field reports at 
Aeroquip, none of them provides in- 
dications that a substantial increase in business activity 
is near at hand. 

Spending for capital items—new plant and equipment 
—is slated to decline during 1961. This is a source of con- 
cern because capital outlays are a vital fuel for a signifi- 
cant business acceleration. 

Even though inventories have been pared severely, 
this has not led to important reorders to replenish sup- 
plies. We are hopeful that the boitom has been reached. 

The same expectation prevails with respect to unem- 
ployment levels. Work staffs have been trimmed very 
closely in most cases. 

In contrast to the United States, one of the most prom- 
inent features on the international scene in 1960 was the 
continued economic advances made in Western Europe, 
particularly in West Germany, Aeroquip anticipated this 
trend some time ago and we now have new plants op- 
erating in Baden-Baden and in Hann. Muenden, West 
Germany. Initial reports confirm the soundness of this 
expansion move. Our experience is typical of the reac- 
tions of many U. S. industrial concerns that have under- 
taken similar projects overseas. 

In 1961, an important influence in the U. S. economy 
will be the anticipated rise in Government spending in 
various areas: the defense program, highway projects, 
housing and urban development, aid to distressed re- 
gions, and new educational facilities. 

However, it would be contrary to traditional Ameri- 
can concepts of free enterprise if business decided to de- 
pend entirely upon Government assistance to correct 
economic trends. 

While Government participation is esential in certain 
instances where naticnal interests are involved and when 
private enterprise cannot fully handle the problem, there 
is always a great deai that industry can do on its own to 
help change the outlook. 

For one thing, we should have sufficient confidence 
and courage to plan boldly for the future, even when 
faced with an interim pericd of decreased earnings. Spe- 
cifically, research and engineering programs must be 
sustained. These are activities which generate new ideas 
and stimulate new business—and also place a company 
in a favorable position to do better than average when 
conditions improve. 

It is distressing to see the paradox of America’s en- 
larged productive capacity in only partial use at a time 
when an expanded labor force is available to put these 
facilities into motion. 


To remedy this, I propose a classic American pre- 
scription—hard thinking and hard work. If that doesn’t 
do it, then think harder and work harder. 


WILLIAM E. IRVIN 
President, The Idaho First National Bank, Boise, Idaho 


Looking backward at our accomplishments and assess- 
ing the fruits of our labors in 1960, we are satisfied. 
Wormal progress has been made. Idaho’s economy has 
followed closely the national pattern. Agriculture—our 
No. 1 producer—and the companion 
industry, livestock, have carried the 
load; and we anticipate when the 
results are all in, we will find in the 
over-all our people have lived quite 
comfortably, if not prospered. Pota- 
toes—a real winner—price and yields 
above average. The many processing 
plants that have been built have 
brought great price and market sta- 
bility to this crop. Sugar beets were 
profitable. The cattle industry—both 
range outfits and feeders—has fared 
reasonably well in spite of declining 
prices. We point to greater efficiency 
and better methods by our produc- 
ers. The lumber industry and the 


Peter F. Hurst 


William E. Irvin 
mining industry—No. 2 and 3, respectively, in impor- 


tance in our state — have been our weak spots: but, 
strangely enough, our people in the areas where these 
industries are dominant have come through much better 
than one would expect. 


The above observations are based largely on the busi- 
ness activity we see in our bank. We have approximately 
35% of the bank deposits in Idaho—$225 million—and 
this volume is comparable to the figures of a year ago. 
Loans are running at the $115 million level, and our 
experience in handling these in our 35 offices located in 
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most of the important communities has been uniformly 
good during the year of 1960. We know this would not 
have been the case if our people were not gainfully em- 
ployed with production and prices approaching reason- 
ably normal levels. 

So much for the past—now our predictions: 


Idaho has a great tuture. Industry and people will 
seek out Idaho in increasing numbers to share in the de- 
velopment of our great natural resources—productive 
land, ample water supply, power unlimited, moderate to 
mild climate, and vast untapped mineral wealth. We 
have an expanding market within our borders and the 
growing West Coast markets are taking an increasing 
amount of our production. The near-term and long-term 
outlook for the State of Idaho can only be viewed with 
high optimism. 


P. M. JARVIS 
President, Swift & Company 


The over-all outlook for the meat packing industry in 
1961 indicates livestock supplies will be plentiful, pro- 
viding a good flow of product through plants. A grow- 
ing population, plus an upgrading in diets, should in- 
crease the demand for basic human 
foods, Consumer buying power con- 
tinues at a high level. 


Meat production is expected to set 
a new record in 1961. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture predicts 
a total of 28.7 billion pounds. This is 
enough to supply consumers with 
about four pounds more per capita 
than in 1960 or a total of 165 pounds. 
Most of this increase will come from 
beef. 

Cattle numbers on farms are at 
a record level. Increased marketings 
are predicted for the next few years, 
with a 5% to 10% pickup in 1961. 
Pork supplies during the first half 
of 1961 will be less plentiful than a 
year earlier. Pork output for the second half of 1961, 
however, probably will be above that of the same period 
in 1960. Only a moderate gain in calf processing seems 
likely for 1961. Lamb production will be about the same 
as 1960. 


For our company, a patented process for increasing 
tenderness in all cuts of beef promises far-reaching re- 
sults. This recent product of Swift research involves the 
addition of a natural food enzyme to cattle just before 
processing. The tenderizing action does not take place 
until the meat is cooked. This new tendered beef, trade- 
marked ProTen, is being processed in five U. S. plants 
and one in Canada. Production will be expanded as soon 
as new processing facilities can be provided at our 
plants. Retailer and consumer acceptance has been 
excellent. 


P. M. Jarvis 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


U. S. Senator From New York 


Nineteen Sixty-one can prove a very prosperous year if 
we have the vision and courage to move out into the 
world with our resources—both human and material— 
on a scale requisite to the needs of peace and freedom 
with justice. The prospects for peace 
and U. S. peace leadership in 1961 
will depend as never before on the 
effectiveness of our aid and .trade 
policies. For, the “cold war” is turn- 
ing into a fierce economic and social 








struggle between the free industrial 
nations and the Soviet Bloc, as Pre- 
mier Khrushchev threatened it 
would, with the immediate Commu- 
nist objective a take-over in the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the free world 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
In many such areas notwithstanding 
the great aid already given, mainly 
by us, the average living standard 
continues to be a distressing com- 
posite of poverty, hunger and dis- 
ease. This is also heavily attributable to the population 
explosion in these areas. Unless we help them to attain 
a Satisfactory rate of development, and this means sur- 
passing what they have achieved so far, the free world 
may suffer irreparable losses to communism. 

We have learned that economic aid and technical 
assistance from governments alone to these less devel- 
oped areas is not enough; we need private foreign invest- 
ment but we must also coordinate better the aid and 
assistance we are now giving both bi-laterally and multi- 
laterally—with the other principal industrial nations of 
the free world and through the United Nations—or we 
shall fall materially short of our objective. This is the 
great significance of the recently established Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
the successor to the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation which contributed so much to the success 
of the Marshall Plan. The OECD, with the United States 
and Canada as full members along with 18 other leading 
Western European nations, is our best chance to make 
the Atlantic Community articulate and decisive in terms 
of its economic performance in defense of freedom, just 
as NATO has been the means of militarily helping to 
secure Western Europe against the threat of Communist 
aggression. 

Vital as direct aid is to newly developing areas, of 
primary importance to their economic diversification 
and development are the earnings realized from their 
raw materials exports, which include many strategic 
materials free industrial nations must have in steady 
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supply to assure their own economic expansion and 
prosperity. Therefore, in 1961 I look for a real effort 
to achieve greater stabilization of prices and supplies 
with perhaps the first step an authoritative declaration 
upon whicn primary producing countries may depend 
regarding the prices raw materials can be expected to 
bring on free world markets in the proximate future. 

Trade will be a major issue in 1961 as we endeavor 
to increase exports to deal with our imbalance of inter- 
national payments. As a correlative factor to an exports 
drive we will have to expect to feel the impact of grow- 
ing competition from foreign imports. Also, we will 
be considering problems of goods manufactured abroad 
by American firms for sale largely in overseas markets 
and in some instances for sale in the United States. I 
believe our reciprocal trade program will be continued 
and that the Federal Government is likely to recognize 
its obligation to assist businesses, communities and 
workers temporarily hurt by imports required by the 
national interest in expanding trade. Such adjustment 
assistance may well come in as part of a depressed areas 
bill. Also, there will undoubtedly be an attempt at 
regulation, probably through tax laws, to lessen the 
impact on the United States economy of the operations 
in industrialized areas abroad by U. S. firms, while 
at the same time private investment by U. S. firms in 
the underdeveloped areas is encouraged. 

Confirmation by the Congress of United States mem- 
bership in the OECD may well help resolve within the 
year the conflict between the two European trading 
blocs — the European Economic Community and the 
European Free Trade Association. Should they discrimi- 
nate against the imports of non-members, including 
those from the United States, it would invite retaliation 
and we would be in danger of serious trade losses among 
some of our best and biggest customers. 

If vigorous action is taken to expand United States 
exports and to increase foreign tourism to the United 
States as well as to undertake the other activities men- 
tioned above, it can obviate the need for drastic restric- 
tions on trade or investment by Americans abroad as a 
means of redressing the imbalance of our international 
payments. The original order to recall a large number 
of dependents of U. S. personnel overseas indicated to 
our allies just how seriously we considered our balance 
of payments and gold stock situation. Recently, several 
have demonstrated an increasing willingness to cooper- 
ate with us in helping to reduce our deficit now, rather 
than run the risk of our having to take major emergency 
measures later that could prove harmful to them. 


When the history of this decade is written, the most 
exciting chapter will not detail the flow of aid or trade 
or dollars; it will chronicle the achievements of hun- 
dreds of thousands of young Americans who heeded the 
modern day challenge to “go world, young man, go 
world.” Individuals, government, business, society, art 
and culture must all embrace this pioneer spirit of the 
1960s to see that freedom prevails. 


FRANK W. JENKS 
President, International Harvester Company 


We have entered the 1961 fiscal year with the expecta- 
tion that there will be an improvement in our business 
as the year progresses, although the outlook for the first 
quarter of 1961 is not very promising. 

The market for heavy-duty motor 
trucks is particularly sensitive to 
general business conditions, espe- 
cially in industries such as housing, 
mining, lumbering, and oil field ex- 
ploration, as well as the operations 
of highway haulers. There has been 
softening in these markets for some 
months. We do not now see any fac- 
tors which would bring an upsurge of 
heavy-duty truck business, but we do 
expect an active replacement market. 

Currently the light-duty truck 
market is more active, since these 
vehicles go mainly to retail and serv- 
ice industries. We do not expect any 
sharp increase in this business, but 
we believe the market should hold 
its present levels. All in all, we anticipate a good motor 
truck business. 

The retail farm equipment market this fall has been 
somewhat improved. There has also been an upward 
trend in gross farm income, as a result of improved hog 
prices, generally steady cattle prices, and an improved 
cotton situation. It is not likely that we will have a 
recurrence of the very adverse weather conditions which 
hampered selling in early 1960. 

For these reasons, it seems reasonable to expect that 


there will be a moderate improvement in our, farm 
equipment business. 


Preliminary estimates of total construction in 1961 are 
not greatly different from those for 1960, but there is 
expected to be a measurable increase in highway con- 
struction. Since that is perhaps the most important 
single market for our construction equipment products, 
it ls encouraging. Based on this and on our expectations 
from new or improved products to come. we believe our 


1°61 construction equipment business should be some- 
what improved. 





Frank W. Jenks 


With the present low production levels, which will 
probably continue for a time, our Wisconsin Steel Divi- 
sion will do well to equal its 1960 results. The best hove 
for improvement is a possible pickup in the later months 
of 1961. 

The Canadian subsidiary now expects that its farm 
ecu'oment business will be somewhat improved in 1961, 
while other sales remain about the same. In total, the 


Continued on page 60 
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Canadian management expects to equal or slightly exceed 
1960 results. 

Our other foreign subsidiary companies are generally 
estimating a moderate sales increase for 1961. Exports 
from the United States to overseas companies will prob- 
ably be approximately the same as in 1960. Our total 
foreign business should show some increase if these 
expectations are fulfilled. 

Summing up, it seems likely that 1961 sales will be at 
about the same level as in 1960, perhaps a little greater. 
Since we know that wage costs will advance under exist- 
ing provisions of our union contracts, and we can assume 
that other costs will increase, too, our task is to try to 
manage the business in such a way as to offset these 
increased costs and improve profit margins. 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President, Lilinois Central Railroad 


Failure of the economy to respond to early expectations 
for 1960 is reflected in the operating results of the 
Illinois Central Railroad for the year. At this time it is 
estimated the Illinois Central will have net income for 
1960 of $11 million, or $3.53 per 
share. Net income for 1959 was $15 
million, or $4.82 per share, based on 
3,118,220 shares outstanding. 
Operating revenues during 1960 
are estimated at $262 million, com- 
pared with $272 million in 1959. 
Operating expenses for 1960 are ex- 
pected to be $212 million, as com- 
pared with $213 million a year ago. 
The economic outlook for 1961 and 
the area of business activity upon 
which we in the railroad industry 
depend now appear uncertain. Our 
present projections for the year in- 
Gicate carloadings of 1,640,000 com- or 
1960, a Wayne A. Johnston 


pared with 1.748.000 for 

cecline of 6.2%. Of this basis reve- 

nues of $248 million are indicated. Tailoring our 
expenditures and various programs to this outlook, 


lilinois Central expenses will be $192 million. Net income 
for 1961 is estimated to be about $12 million. This plan- 
ning is expected to continue the present strong financial 
position of the railroad. 

Capital expenditures of about $16 million are planned 
for 1°61 of which $11 million.will be for equipment and 
$5 million will be for roadway improvements including 
127 miles of centralized traffic control. This compares 
with capital expenditures of $30 million in- 1960 and $18 
million in 1959. From 1950 through this year the Illinois 
Central has made capital improvements totaling 
$280 million. 

The 1561 equipment program includes the building or 
purchasing of 1.375 freight cars at a cost of about $10 
million. A new diczel passenger locomotive will be ac- 
quired at a cost of $252,000 to replace a similar unit 
being retired. 

The Illinois Central broadened the scope of piggyback 
service in 1960 to include interline handling of trucks of 
common carriers. During the year the Illinois Central 
established its first joint railtruck rates covering the 
handling of piggyback trailers. The railroad’s trailer 
fleet was increased to 211 units with the acquisition of 
41 additional trailers. 

In the area of industrial development, 95 new or ex- 
panded industries with a construction value of $89 million 
were located on the Illinois Central in 1960. These in- 
dustries will produce an estimated additional $512 millio 
in revenues annually for the railroad. 7 

The Illinois Central has been a strong advocate of 
transvortation diversification. believing any transporta- 
tion comrany should be permitted to use all tools of the 
trade whether they be trains, planes, vessels or hishwav 
vehicles. In accordance with this concept. the Hlinois 
Central in December 1959 joined with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad in an application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to acquire the John I. 
Hav Barge Company at a cost of $9 million. This line 
overates on the inland and intracoastal waterways in 
the territorv served by the two railroads. 

During 1960 the Illinois Central acquired the Peabody 
Short Line Railroad and a mine lead and loadings docks 
at a cost of $5 200000. The line operates in the East St. 
Louis area coal fields. 


DWIGHT P. JOYCE 


Chairman, and President, The Glidden Company 


Fiscal 1960 proved to be a satisfactory year for The 
Glidden Company, and we anticipate that, barring un- 
foreseen events, the coming year will be one of greater 
productiveness and growth. Generally, the outlook for 
our present three divisions—Paint, 
Durkee Famous Foods and Chemi- 
cals—is favorable. Sales in our Paint 
Division, both consumer and indus- 
trial, reached an all-time high in 
19€0: and we expect that this record 
mav be surpassed in 1961. 

Full-scale national marketing of 
Spred House Paint, a new latex- 
emulsion paint for exterior wood 
siding, was launched during the 
spring of last year: and we were 
gratified by the cnthusiastic response 
which this preduct received. We be- 
lieve that this type of product will 
eventually occupy as strong a mar- 
ket position as is now enjoyed by 
interior latex base paints such as our 
Spred Satin. 


Dwight P. Joyce 
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During the past year we devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the development of new markets for industrial 
resins and coatings, and we intend to step up this ac- 
tivity in 1961. Research and development expenditures 
have been substantially increased in our Paint Division, 
and existing technical knowledge will be concentrated 
in the coming year on selected fields of special promise 
in which Glidden is not now active. An integrai part of 
this program is the inauguration of cooperative develop- 
ment projects with firms in the paper, plastics and metal 
decorating industries. 

During 1960 we introduced a number of new acrylic 
enamels to the appliance industry and other metal fabri- 
cators, and further improvement was made in water- 
reducible finishes for automotive and general industrial 
use. We believe these segments of our business will see 
a substantial expansion in the coming year. 


We have continued to place heavy emphasis upon en- 
largement of our distribution system for consumer paint 
products, including further acceleration in the opening 
of company-operated wholesale-retail outlets. 


In our Durkee Famous Foods Division, the prospects 
for continued improvement during the current year are 
good. A new pourable cake shortening called Fluid Flex 
was introduced to the commercial baking industry dur- 
ing the past year, and initial interest in this completely 
different product was encouraging. Another new edible 
oil product, Kaola Gold frying shortening, was success- 
fully introduced to restaurants, drive-ins and other 
mass-feeding establishments. 


During 1961, we intend to place even greater empha- 
sis on research and development activities in our Durkee 
division. Additional key personnel have been employed 
for both functions and budgets have been increased. 
In addition to internal growth, an active search is being 
conducted for the acquisition of specialty food con- 
cerns and grocery items to broaden the division’s 
product line, 

With regard to Glidden’s Chemicals Division, which 
consolidates our pigment, metal powder and organic 
chemical operations, the outlook for the coming year is 
most encouraging. 

During the past year, we completed the construction 
of additions to our titanium dioxide plant in Baltimore 
which will increase the efficiency of our manufacturing 
operations and provide us with a substantial increase 
in capacity. This increase, combined with an aggressive 
research and development program designed to uncover 
new uses for titanium dioxide, will enable us to take 
advantage of new market opportunities as they arise. 

Also in this division, construction of a new synthetic 
menthol and aromatic chemical plant at Jacksonville, 
Florida, has proceeded on schedule; and limited quan- 
tities of menthol have been produced and successfully 
marketed in recent months as a replacement for natural 
menthol. In 1961, the Javksonville plant will gradually 
be brought to full-scaie commercial production. 

We anticipate that 1961 will see a considerable accel- 
eration in The Glidden Company’s international activi- 
ties. We are becoming firmly established in key Latin 
American countries and expect to expand our opera- 
tions into parts of Europe in the very near future. 


WILLIAM G. KARNES 


President, Beatrice Foods Co. 


From the viewpoint of the economist, perhaps the great- 
est single attribute of the food industry is its stability. 
Although consumers vary in their food choices, the 
yearly quantity of food consumed per capita remains 
virtually unchanged, with the result 

that population increases bring al- 
most automatic year-to-year in- 
creases in total food consumption. 
Generally, our focd industry has 
been able to meet the nation’s food 
needs with an abundance of all com- 
modities and should continue to be 
able to do so. 

From the housewife’s viewpoint, 
progress in the fcod industry is dy- 
namic and highly beneficial. To 
meet the nutritional needs of her 
family, she has been able to choose 
from a wider and wider variety of 
foods with the assurance of almost 
continual year to year technological 
improvement in quality and con- 
venience. In the mid-1930s, a third of our families had 
diets that were classed as poor. 

If the same nutritional yardsticks were applied in 
1960, only about 10% of households would have poor 
diets. With better nutrition, today’s children grow stur- 
dier and taller. Two-thirds of the items carried by 
today’s supermarket are either new or have been basi- 
cally improved just in the post World War II period. 

Yet prices have remained stable, with no increase in 
over-all food prices since 1952. Stated in terms of real 
purchasing power, the figures are startling. The Ameri- 
can factory worker now can buy the Government’s 
standard family market basket of farm foods for less 
than 40 hours of work per month. In 1952, 51 hours 
were required. 

Looking ahead to 1961, there seems to be little pros- 
pect of any change in our trend. There should be a 
plentiful supply of everything and we can promise a 
continuing flow of néw and improved package foods 
and grocery products. The dairy industry will continue 
to provide nutritive values of the highest order at a 


William G. Karnes 
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level of costs that is among the lowest of all the major 
food categories. 

This ability and capacity to provide higher values at 
low selling prices, in the pace of continually rising costs, 
can be attributed to the ingenuity and resourcefulness 
of the processor and farmer in becoming steadily more 
efficient. er 

Speaking for our company alone, we are continuing 
to concentrate much of our research on improvement 
of processes and methods, to produce better products 
more efficiently. The consuming public is eating greater 
quantities of ihe items we sell — particularly bottled 
miik, cottage cheese, ice cream, margarine, and various 
convenience foods. Even though the economy of the 
country generally might not be up to the peak level dur- 
ing the first half, we anticipate a relativeiy good year 
in 1961, with sales equal to or slightly better than 1960. 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
U. S. Senator From New York 
America’s Economic Goals 


The overriding problem facing the United States and 
the free world is the threat posed by the Communist 
bloc. The Soviet Union with its greatly expanded 
strengtn in the miiitary, economic, and propaganda 
fielas, is more than ever determined to achieve com- 
raunist domination of the world. Equally aggressive is 
Red China, bent on transforming itself into one of the 
major powers of the world through the use of the 
standard totalitarian techniques employed by Com- 
raunist states. Confident of their success, the leaders of 
the Sino-Soviet states may be expected to redouble their 
efrorts in the years ahead to extend their influence and 
control by means of military threats, economic aid, and 
nelitical subversion. 

Only a few years ago, we lightly dismissed Com- 
munist potentialities on the economic front. We have since 
learned that by employing dictatorial methods and dis- 
regarding the human costs involved, a highly centralized 
state can make great strides in industrialization. The 
Soviet economic offensive is today very real and ex- 
tremely far-reaching. 

Our efforts to counter this offensive by strengthening 
America’s domestic economy and the international eco- 
nomic position of the free world must be more than a 
simple response to Soviet intimidation. Accelerating the 
growth rate of our economy and improving living 
stancards throughout the’~world is an absolutely vital 
goal—above and beyond threats posed by the Com- 
munists. For the sake of our nation and of all of the na- 
tions of the free world, we must continue to demonstrate 
the inherent vitality of free government. 

America’s free enterprise system long has been a 
liberating force in human listory—likerating the masses 
from the fear of poverty and at the same time encourag- 
ing the widest equality of opportunity and the maximum 
of human freedom. For over a century our national out- 
put, allowing for wrice changes, has increased on the 
average at an annual rate of 312%. This has resulted in 
the United States becoming the most advanced industrial 
nation in the world. 


We dare not rest on past laurels. In 1961 and in the 
years ahead we must devote our full energies to the 
continuing process of builaing and sustaining our great 
nation. Let us look k-riefiy at several of our most im- 
portant and immediate national economic objectives. 





(1) Acceleration of economic growth: 


Above all, it is through accelerating our growth rate 
that we can achieve fuil employment, raise our living 
standards, improve hcusing, expand educational op- 
portunit'es, provide more adequaie health programs, 
strengthen our national security, and carry out our many 
responsibilities abroad. 


(2) Economic stability: 

In utilizing flexible monetary and fiscal policies to 
promote economic stability and growth, we _ should 
choose those measures that will strengthen our free en- 
terprise system and will at the same time protect the 
soundness of American currency. 

(3) Full Employment: 

We cannot afford idle workers and idle facilities. We 
must seek to stimulate the employment of these resources 
to the fullest possible extent, both in our nation as 2 
whole and in those pockets of serious unemployment 
ani | uman hardships which have in recent months re- 
ceived wide public attention. 


(4) Scientific and technological advance: 

Never before has the advance of technology depended 
so much on the cultivation of new knowledge and the 
fostering of basic research. We must therefore seek to 
strengthen our educational system and devote a higher 
proportion of our national product to educational pur- 
poses and basic research. 


(5) Defense preparedness: 


In orcer to reduce the danger of war, our defense ef- 
fort must be maintained and augmented. Intensifying 
these efforts is also of real assistance in our negotiations 
with the Soviets on the imnortant issues dividing East 
and West. 

Continued on page 62 
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The Periodic Table lists all the known elements of the world we live in... more than half of them used by Union Carbide 


This is the world of Union Carbide 


... bringing you a steady stream of better products from the basic elements of nature 


You’re probably one of the millions who have used such Union 
Carbide products as PRESTONE anti-freeze, EVEREADY flashlights and bat- 
teries, or PyROFAX bottled gas. But the major part of Union Carbide’s output 
is in basic materials, employed by more than 50,000 industrial customers to 
fill your life with useful things. 


The 70,000 people of Union Carbide operate more than 400 
plants, mines, mills, laboratories, warehouses, and offices in the United States, 
Canada, and Puerto Rico. With these vast resources and skills, and the help 
of 35,000 suppliers, they create a variety of products in the fields of metals, 
carbons, gases, plastics, and chemicals. 


It is men and women working together to provide new and 
better materials that gives full meaning to Union Carbide. And the people 
of Union Carbide, backed by 128,000 stockholders, will go on bringing you 
the necessities and conveniences that will help keep our standard of living 
the highest in the world. 


Periodic Chart ©Welch—Chicago 


lal 


The terms “Eveready,” ‘‘Prestone,” “‘Pyrofax,” and “‘Union Carbide” are trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


Learn more about the products of 
Union Carbide and its work in 
atomic energy. Visit the science 
exhibit at 270 Park Avenue, New 
York, or write for booklet ‘‘The Ex- 
citing Universe of Union Carbide.’’ 
Union Carbide Corporation, 270 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada, Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Toronto. 





---a hand 
in things to come 
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J. W. KEENER 
President, The B. F. Goodrich Company 


World rubber consumption, exclusive of Iron Curtain 
synthetic rubber, should reach a new high of 3,800,000 
long tons in 1961, an increase of 1% above this year’s 
record. United States consumption will be around 
1,555,000 long tons, about the same 
as in 1960. The rest of the world 
will use approximately 1,800,000 long 
tons, an increase of 3% over 1960. 
Iron Curtain natural rubber imports 
account for the remainder of the 
3,800,000 long ton world estimate. 

Synthetic rubber is expected to 
continue to capture a bigger share 
of the total rubber market, reaching 
71% in the United States and more 
than 37% in the rest of the free 
world. 

Total business activity will con- 
tinue near current levels through the 
first half of 1961, but is expected to 
swing upward in the second half. 
The gross national product is ex- 
pected to reach an all-time high of $513 billion, $9 
billion above 1960. 

Domestic sales of passenger car tires for replacement 
purposes are again expected to set a record of 72 million 
units, compared with about 69 million units in 1960 and 
66.7 million in 1959. 

The number of cars and trucks on the road continues 
to increase each year. Even though some of these are 
compact cars, which have smaller tires, the over-all gain 
in the number of vehicles will keep rubber consumption 
high. 

To supply growing markets around the world, B. F. 
Goodrich has been building new plants and expanding 
existing facilities on five continents during 196). The-e 
include new tire plants in Melbourne, Australia: Cam- 
pinas, Brazil; Kitchener, Ontario; Teheran, Iran; ex- 
panded facilities at Miami, Oklahoma, and a large plant 
now under construction in Indiana. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, a division. an- 
nounced construction plans for plants to produce Geon 
vinyl resin near Bogota, Colombia; Melbourne, Australia: 
and Long Beach, California. This division also annourced 
facilities for production of chemicals in Argentina and a 
substantial expansion of its synthetic rubber producing 
facilities at Arnhem, The Netherlands. 

Construction of our sixth U. S. tire manufacturing 
plant is proceeding on schedule at Ft. Wavne with com- 
pletion scheduled for the third quarter of 1961. 

A substantial expansion, which will include facilities 
for production of white sidewall tires, is under way at 
our Miami, Oklahoma, plant. 

B. F. Goodrich Canada, Ltd., recently announced plans 
for a major tire plant to be erected in Kitcherer Ont. 

Our international division, International B. F. Gocod- 
rich Company, dedicated two new tire plants on onnosite 
sides of the globe on the same day, March 22. One is 
owned by B. F. Goodrich Australia, Pty. Ltd.. a sub- 
sidiary in which B. F. Goodrich is in partnership with 
Ampol Petroleum, Ltd., a major Australian oil comnanv 
The other is owned by B. F. Goodrich do Brasil, a 
subsidiary. 

Construction is proceeding on a tire and tuh- plant 
for our subsidiary, B. F. Goodrich Iran, S.A.. in Teheran 
Iran. It will be the first plant of its kind in that country. 

An expansion to increase production of rocket motor? 
has been a! yunced for our Rialto, California. pi: 
new maior distribution centers are being established f 
the Salt Lake City and St. Louis areas, and 
retread plant is being built near St. Louis. 

Other major distribution centers and tire retread 
plants were built at San Francisco and Salt Lak 
recently. 

Our B. F. Goodrich Chemical division recen 
production of vinyl resins and compounds 
plant in Long Beach, California. 


CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 


Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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The year 1960 has represented a pause, or hesitation, in 
the growth of the economy which I believe is best 
described as a “rolling adjustment.” Certain areas of 
activity, such as steel production, could definitely be 
called recessionary. Others, such as , 
retail sales, have set new records. 
However, because we have “rolled” 
through so many adverse phases in 
1960, I feel we are about to roll un- 
ward and that the pace of economic 
activity will improve in 1961. 

The major im 


pact of the change in 


inventory policy probably has al- 
ready been seen. The fourth aquarte) 
of 1960 and the first quarter of 19681 
may witness some further cecli 

inventory levels, but of smalle 
portions than has already transpired. 
In fact, in the first quarter of 196] 
I would not be surprised to se¢ t 


I would term “involuntary inventory 
liquidation,” as final demand 
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shown no definite sign of an upturn, I do not expect 
demand for major household curable goods to show great 
vigor during most of 1961. Nevertheless, tnere should be 
some improvement over 1960. 

The durable goods portion of consumer expenditures 
very likely will be at about the same level in 1961 as in 
186v and 1959, with a gradually rising trend as we get 
into the second half of the year. 

Volume in nondurable goods has been well-sustained, 
despite the fact that 1960 has been, on the whole, slightly 
disappointing to retailers. The projection I have made of 
a 342% increase in 1961 is about the same as the nation 
has realized in 1960. 

In consumer services, there are good reasons for ex- 
pecting continued expansion not only in 1961, but for 
many years to come. Expenditures in this category 
should show an increase of 542% in 1961 over 1960, and 
that is a conservative estimate. 

If our projections materialize, the year 1961 should 
show a Gross National Product of $521 billion, up 342% 
from 1860. This would not be a boom, but it probably is 
higher than many are now anticipating. And if time 
proves these projections to be wrong, I feel it will be 
because they are too low. 

One curious aspect of consumer buying of goods this 
past year, both durable and nondurable, may contribute 
to even more favorable results in the coming year than 
I have projected. 

Over a long period, it has been observed that retail 
sales run quite close to what can be estimated from the 
level of personal income. Since October, 1959, however, 
retail sales have been lower almost every month than 
the level warranted on the basis of income. If earlier 
experience is a guide for projections, in the very near 
future retail sales should rise to somewhat higher levels 
than would be expected on the basis of consumer income 
—and this relationship should continue for most of 1961. 

Consumers begin to catch up on their postponed pur- 
chases when it becomes evident that conditions are be- 
ginning to improve or are not growing worse. They 
frequently tend to do this before manufacturers reverse 
their inventory policies. It is for this reason that I men- 
tioned the possible “involuntary” inventory liquidation 
in the early part of 1961. 

The drop in retail sales from the second to the third 
quarter of 1960 was accompanied by an unusually large 
increase in savings. This represents an improvement in 
the financial position of the consumer, which has favor- 
able connotations tor future spending. 

It is the silver lining in the cloud. 

Retail sales of general merchandise in 1961 should be 
at least 3 to 4% over 1960. This much gain is warranted 
by the anticipated rise in income. And if an improved 
psychology develops, sales gains may be even greater. 


DONALD S. KENNEDY 


President, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 


Business prospects for 1961 in the area we serve in Okla- 
horna and Western Arkansas appear very favorable. 
Sullaers estimate 4,000 new homes will be started in the 
Ykiahoma City area alone, which should continue the 
idi.g-term growth trend here. Okla- 
hora City ranked 10th in the nation 
in percentage growth of the major 
cilies by the last census, with an in- 
crease of 32% above 1950. Several 
mportant new industries have been 
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orge Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, is con- 
tructing a plant of 1,100,000 square feet in Fort Smith, 
irk. for the manufacture of household appliances. The 
sxpecited opening date is July 1, 1961. The initial em- 
ployment will be 1,500, with an estimated peak employ- 
ment of 2,000. The estimated load within two years is 
10,300 kw. 

Chio Rubber Company is constructing a plant of 230,- 
N00 square feet in the Fort Smith area for the manufac- 
ture cf molded rubber products for automobiles and the 
building trade. The expected opening date is Feb. 1 
iS61. Initial employment will be approximately 500 with 


an expected employment of 700 within 18 months. Th 
estimated load within two years is 5,000 kw. 
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Oklahoma farmers produced record crops during 1960. 
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Gross farm income from crops and livestock will amount 
to approximaceiy $660 million. The crop value was the 
h.gnest in 13 years. The production of wheat totaied 121 
mmitlion busheis, an all-time high. Grain sorghum crops 
were also the largest of record and hay tonnage ex- 
ceeded previous records. Rainfall was above normal 
during May, July, August and October. Pa tures were 
unusually good; therefore livestock production was high. 
This record farm production strengthened the whole 
economy of the area. “ee 

We forecast an increase in electric revenue of 9% for 
1961, which compares with a 742% increase for iast year. 
The estimate indicates substantial increases in sales to 
ail eclaszes of service; particularly, residential, commer- 
cial and industrial business. 

Our consiruction budget for 1961 is $14,500,000, which 
compares with an expenditure of $13,500,000 in 1960. The 
1861 budget includes the start of a 234,000 kilowatt addi- 
tion to our generating facilities, which is scheduled for 
completion in May, 1863. The company now serves a 
total of 346,000 customers in 261 communities In Okla- 
homa and Western Arkansas. 


S. M. KENNEDY 
President, Consolidated Foods Corporation 


Last year at this time the air was filled with optimism 
as all segments of our economy looked forward with 
oaring 
During the ensuing 12 months, this excep- 


eager anticipation to the golden era of tne 
Sixties.” 5 
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tionatly sunny outlook gradually 
éw aim as economic storm clouds 
howered us with the ingredients for 


a ceneral leveling off of our national 


economy. As we enter the new year, 
present indications are that this 
eveling off period will persist until 


mid-1861 for most indu:tries. 

yudging by past performances, this 
mild economic slowdown shouldn’t 
have any serious effects on the food 
industry. To prove this statement, 
one need only examine the tood in- 
dustry’s record during the past 15 
years, during which time the food 

a field has been practically untouched 
S. M. Kennedy by periods of national economic 
readjustment. In view of this record, 
it seems safe to predict that the food industry will con- 
tinue to advance during the new year. Adding credence 
to this optimistic forecast are such favorable current 
conditions as our expanding population and our high 
level of personal disposable income. A third safeguard 
is the fact that our peopie generally maintain their eat- 
ing standards during times of modest economic disturb- 
ances. 

Quite naturally, the prospects for an over-all increase 
in the food business for 1961 don’t predetermine that 
every company will share in this gain. Keen competi- 
tion will limit sizable sales growth to aggressive, cost- 
conscious operators using dynamic merchandising pro- 
grams to produce greater volume at a satisfactory profit. 
Alert, intelligent maragement will prove a primary 
necessity in realizing these achievements. 

In meeting the challenges of the new year, the food 
field will have another fine opportunity to demonstrate 


A 
its vitality and its capacity fer growth, two factors which 
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Continued from page 62 
showed a 7 to 10% increase in billings during 1960. As 
was the case with many other corporations, however, 


Foster Wheeler’s profit margin for the year was lower 
than in 1959. 


The company’s financial position is its strongest ever. 
Overhead costs have been trimmed and the firm’s for- 
eign subsidiaries are operating more effectively and 
efficiently. By way of illustration, Foster Wheeler Lim- 
ited, in England, will be moving into new and larger 
quarters in the coming year. 

Among the more important contracts completed during 
the. past year. by Foster Wheeler are the following: A 
$7 million de-waxing plant at the Tulsa refinery of DX 
Sunray Oil Co. having an annual capacity of more than 
100 million pounds of paraffin and microcrystalline 
waxes; a 100,000 barrel-per-day refinery for Esso 
Petroleum Co., Limited, at Milford Haven, Wales; the 
addition of 70,000 long-tons-per-year expansion of the 
ethylene complex at the Fawley, England, refinery pre- 
viously built by Foster Wheeler for Esso; a complete 
24.000 barrel-per-day refinery in Philippine Islands; and 
a Bomarc missile base near Bangor, Maine. 


As to steam generating equipment Foster Wheeler 
has installed more steam generating capacity during 
1959 and 1960 than during the previous four years. 
Further, the installation of more advanced computers 
for engineering purposes, new manufacturing and re- 
search facilities indicates our determination to improve 
our position in the large steam generator business. 


In addition, Foster Wheeler has maintained its position 
as a leader in the marine business, both in boilers and 
nuclear components, and our current backlog of this 
type of business is substantial. 


There is no such thing as a technological recession. 
Industry is moving forward with the deliberate care 
with which all new developments should be considered 
before large scale adoption. And this foundation work 
is nearing the payoff stage when blueprints are con- 
verted into structures. 

We look forward to 1961 as a year of continued keen 
competition—competition for which we are better pre- 
pared in all ways, and in which Foster Wheeler’s repu- 
tation for quality, reliability and experience will stand 
the company in good stead. 


ALLEN S. KING 
President, Northern States Power Company 


In 1960 Northern States Power Company experienced 
another year of record sales and revenues. Total oper- 
ating revenues rose to $184 million, up about 8% over 
1959, with the electric revenues reaching $153 million, 
up 7.5% over 1959. The acquisition 
on Jan. 29, 1960 of the electric prop- 
erties of Mississippi Valley Public 
Service Company located in and 
around Winona, Minnesota contrib- 
uted 112% to our electric revenues. 

The year was marked by the com- 
pletion in October of an electric 
generating unit of 183,000 kilowatt 
capability and by the introduction 
in the latter part of the year of 
natural gas into all of the remaining 
manufactured gas properties of the 
NSP System. Construction continued 
on the 66,000 kilowatt Pathfinder 
atomic plant which is scheduled for 
completion in 1962. Total con- 
struction expenditures during 1960 
reached a new high of $54 million. To finance construc- 
tion and property acquisitions, Northern States Power 
Company (Minnesota) sold $35 million of 5%, 30-year, 
First Mortgage Bonds. 

Electric sales in total held up well throughout the 
year with residential and small commercial sales fol- 
lowing well established trends of the past. In total, sales 
to industrial customers lagged only slightly behind past 
trends despite the slowing down in some lines of busi- 
ness activity. Sales to manufacturers of non-electrical 
machinery, rubber tires and paint were down from 1959 
levels, reflecting shutdowns of certain individual plants 
as well as some changes in production requirements 
nationally. On the other hand, sales to the food indus- 
try, to manufacturers of electrical machinery, paper and 
paper products and to petroleum refineries showed in- 
creases of 6% to 20% over 1959. Sales to large commer- 
cial customers — department stores, office buildings, 
hotels, shopping centers—continued to move upward at 
a healthy rate of growth, about 14% over 1959. 

One of thé factors contributing to the maintenance 
of a steady upward trend for NSP industrial kilowatt- 
hour sales has been the introduction and development 
of new industries. The most spectacular growth in 
recent years has been in the technologically oriented 
industries engaged in the manufacture of electronic 
devices and components, plastics and control mech- 
anisms. 


Electronics and related science industries, most of 
which are located in and around the Twin Cities of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, have developed rapidly in the 
last few years and have made the Twin Cities area one 
of the nation’s fastest growing centers of electronics and 
related science activity. 

A survey in October 1960 indicated that at that time 
there were 105 companies in the Twin Cities area en- 
gaged. in electronics and related science industries with 
more than 35,000 employees and with estimated annual 


Allen S. King 
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sales of over $500 million. These companies produce a 
wide variety of products, such as data processing sys- 
tems, magnetic tapes for computers and sound and video 
recording, hearing aids, navigation and missile guidance 
systems, heating controls, servo-mechanisms and electro- 
medical systems. Hearing aids in particular have been a 
specialty in Minnesota for more than two decades and 
the business has developed to where the Twin Cities 
is considered to be the hearing aid capital of the world. 


Because of its high proportion of residential and small 
commercial customers and its widely diversified indus- 
trial sales, NSP has not been significantly affected by 
the current business slowdown indicated by national 
statistics of industrial production and Gross National 
Product. Present indications are that generally favor- 
able business conditions will prevail in the service area 
in 1961. Under such conditions Northern States Power 
Company is looking forward to another year of progress 
and growth. 


MAXWELL C. KING 
President, Pacific Finance Corporation 


There has been no indication that the current slackening 
in the general economy will be anything more than a 
period of hesitation and readjustment and we look for 
a gradual upturn in business in the second half of 1961. 

Some effect of the slowdown will 
likely be reflected in the consumer 
credit business and we expect to see 
intensified competition. Consumer 
credit has become so vital a force in 
the economy, however, that its prob- 
lems, too, can be characterized as 
problems of adjustment. 

In the sales finance business, we 
have felt the impact of the compact 
car on both the new and used car 
markets during the past year. Do- 
mestic and foreign compacts together 
took nearly 32% of the new car mar- 
ket through the first nine months of 
1960 and held near that level in the 
fourth quarter. The resultant reduc- 
tion in average credit balances, with 
no compensating reduction in costs, created a cost-profit 
squeeze. 


Sales of compacts on the same credit terms offered on 
higher-priced standard size cars and on more attractive 
terms than are available on used cars has had an adverse 
effect on the used car price structure. 


With the seasoning of more than twelve months of 
compact sales behind us, however, we look for a more 
stabilized market in the coming year. It is not likely 
that there will be any easing of credit terms. 


There may be a downward adjustment in automobile 
production in 1961, but with the current high inventory 
level to draw from, we expect sales to be very close to 
those of 1960, which was one of the industry’s better 
years. 





Maxwell C. King 


ARNOLD KOHLER 
President, Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
Any forecast of the plumbing fixtures and fittings indus- 
try is inevitably tied in with residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial and institutional construction starts in 1961. 

While 1960 was a disappointing year in regard to 
housing starts, Government esti- 
mates predict an increase of 50,000 in 
the year ahead, bringing the total to 
1,300,000. One forecast points to a 
residential building market of $19 
billion in 1961, including a greater 
proportion of larger, high quality 
homes. Other forecasts are less op- 
timistic, but we are inclined to go 
along with the more hopeful assump- 
tion. 

From the standpoint of demand 
there would seem to be an ample 
number of factors to justify an in- 
crease in home construction: the 
population increases steadily; new 
families are coming into being, and 
the demand continues for new and 
improved living facilities. There is reason to believe that 


the strong rate of apartment building will be maintained. 

Should our economy accelerate beyond its present 
rate of growth, there would be required an increase in 
construction of many kinds requiring plumbing facilities. 
These would include commercial, industrial and institu- 
tional facilities such as office buildings, factories, 
churches and schools, hospitals, hotels, motels, stores, 
Government buildings, research laboratories, and so on. 

The remodeling and modernization of existing struc- 
tures also absorbs considerable volume from the industry. 
It has been predicted that $23 billion will be spent in 
remodeling this year, with $15 billion being put into the 
light construction field. 

While the market for products of the plumbing indus- 
try is significantly affected by general economic condi- 
tions, the quality, attractive appearance and usefulness 
of the products are important sales factors. The plumb- 
ing fixtures offered to prospective customers today, in- 
cluding all the major bathroom items and their fittings, 
are more efficient functionally, have greater eye-appeal 
and offer better value for the money than ever before. 
Variety is afforded to an almost limitless degree. 


Arnold Kohler 
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Manufacturers in the industry are constantly chal- 
lenged by the increasing discrimination exercised by 
architects, builders, plumbers and users. The plumbing 
manufacturer today must be equipped with good taste, 
devotion to quality and efficiency, an awareness of what 
the public wants and good availability of the products 
to the market. 

It is my hope that 1961 will be a year in which, by in- 
creasing our business, we may not only benefit ourselves, 
but aid the economy in general by providing additional 
employment and generating income for those who handle 
our output. 


RAYMOND KOONTZ 


President, Diebold, Incorporated 


We are a leading manufacturer of bank protective 
equipment and office systems equipment. 1860 will be 
the eighth consecutive year in which Diebold has been 
fortunate enough to show an an- 
nual increase in sales volume and in 


net income. In many ways 1860 ‘was 
a rather difficult year in our field, 
but the merchandising of new prod- 
ucts develuped in the last two or 
three years enabled us to show .an 
overali increase in volume. 

We continue place strong em- 


phasis on new product development 
and product improvement. We have 
iniroduced two new products in the 
last half of 1960. One is a radical 
new concept in the design of bank 
vault doors, The other major new 
product is a Mecehanized Shelf File 
designed to save both space and 
labor. *Our office equipment prod- 
ucts are sold on a user benefit basis and we lcok for- 
ward to increasing activity in this field in 1961. 

We expect 1961 to be another difficult year for business 
generally but, on balance, face the year with cautious 
optimism. 


Raymond Koontz 


RALPH J. KRAUT 
President, Giddings & Lewis Machine Too] Company 


Before commenting on the outlook for business in the 
machine tool industry during 1961, I would like to point 
cut that in 1957 our business was booming. Some 300 
companies in this vital capital goods industry shipped 
$1,088,450,000, which at the time 
represented a very good volume. 
There was much taik about the 
“Soaring Sixties’ — about continued 
good business, with only minor ad- 
justments. What happened? The 1858 
recession developed into a three- 
year machine tool depre:sion — fed 
by inflation induced high prices; by 
burgeoning foreign competition at 
home and abroad; by flight of ven- 
ture caiptal abroad, causing reduced 
purchases of capital equipment in 
the U.S.A.; and by a number of ac- 
tions of our government, including 
the sale of many government owned 
“surplus” machine tools at low 
prices. In 1958 shipments of the 
entire machine tool industry fell to one-half of the 1957 
level; and new orders fell to one-third of the 1957 ship- 
ments. Ever since, the machine tool industry has been 
averaging very little more than one-half of the 1957 
volume. 

While no outstanding uptrend is presently in prospect 
for the year 1961, we are confident that there will be a 
definite beginning of some worthwhile improvement for 
our long-depressed industry. The necessity of cost cut- 
ting in all metalworking industry is still a favorable 
factor, regardless of lower volume production. Enter- 
prising companies are studying these situations carefully 
and are preparing for new methods and conditions to 
meet the challenge of our continually changing economic 
conditions. 


Despite the disappointing showing of new orders in 
the machine tool industry immediately following the 
September Chicago Exposition, the new business on 
our particular lines has improved during the past two 
months and the early part of the new year. This applies 
to foreign buying as well. We realize that one or two 
months do not determine a forecast, but our hopes are 
nurtured by the fact that our backlog of unfilled orders, 
although still far from satisfactory is substantially 
higher than a year ago. Customer inquiries have been 
numerous; however, business confidence must improve 
if orders for the first six months of 1961 are to material- 
ize in satisfactory volume. In the meantime our Euro- 
pean operations in Scotland and in Germany are bene- 
fiting from the European boom. 

I trust that the newly elected government will instill 
confidence in our economy by making “solid,” cour- 
ageous decisions—recognizing among other things a long 
overdue emphasis on capital formation and the modern- 
ization of America’s manufacturing plants. We particu- 
larly believe that a change of our government’s attitude 
towards a more liberalized depreciation allowance, long 
the goal of our industry, would encourage a greater 
demand for the many new and modernized designs of 
machine tools now available. 


Ralph J. Kraut 


Continued on page 66 
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Small Business Tax Relief 
Proposed by Sen. Williams 


New Jersey member of Senate Small Business Committee will offer 

a bill allowing limited tax deductions for: self-employed retirement 

plan; plowback of reinvestment allowance in equipment, inventory 

and accounts receivable; and used equipment depreciation. He also 

would require the Treasury Department to either acquiesce in Tax 

Court or Court of Appeals decisions or appeal those decisions instead 
of using the “non-acquiesce” technique. 


Legislation to provide small busi- limited amounts of profits re- 


ness with a reinvestment allow- jnvyested for business growth. 
ance to finance needed growth 


will be introduced in the 87th 


“The traditional source of cap- 
ital growth for American small 
firms has been their profits,” 
Senator Williams continued, “but 
today’s high taxes make it diffi- 
cult for them to retain sufficient 
earnings for needed growth. A 
reinvestment allowance would 
permit the retention of a greater 
part of a firm’s profits for use 
in expanding operations of the 
company.” 


Senator Williams said that re- 
investment legislation will be in- 
troduced in January similar to 
$.59 in the 86th Congress. That 
bill would have permitted a de- 


duction from taxable income of 
20% of earnings, to a maximum 
deduction of $30,000 for profits 
reinvested in the earning enter- 
prise, and would have authorized 
the plowback in equipment, in- 
ventory, or accounts receivable. 


Aspire Enterprise 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Aspire En- 
terprize Corporation is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 5003 Fourth Avenue. Of- 
ficers are Michael Schaja, Presi- 
dent; Naomi Fahrer, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Regine Schaja, Secretary; 
and Carolyne Fahrer, Treasurer. 
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Continental Bond & Share 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Continen- 
tal Bond & Share Corp. is con- 
ducting a securities business from 
offices at 1012 Fourteenth Street, 
N. W. Officers are Jerry L. Gale, 
President; Charles Culver and 
S. Christian Brenneman, Vice- 
Presidents; and Max Friefeld, 
Treasurer. 


Harry Bergman Opens 
Harry Bergman has opened offi- 
ces at 318 East 149th St., Bronx, 


N. Y. to engage in a securities 
business. 





Congress, ac- 
cording to 
Senator Har- 
rison A. Wil- 
liams, Jr. (D., 
N. J.). 

Senator Wil- 
liams, a mem- 
ber of the 
Senate Small 
Business Com- 
mittee, has 
discussed leg- 
islative pros- 
pects for this 
and other pos- 
sible tax meas- 
ures with the 
Committee Chairman, Senator 
John Sparkman (D., Ala.). Asa 
result of the discussion, Senator 
Williams said he will support or 
cosponsor small business tax re- 
lief proposals early this year, 

The proposals include: 

(1) Legislation to provide that 
self-employed persons may estab- 
lish restricted retirement plans 
for themselves and finance them 
with tax-free deductions. 

(2) Legislation to permit the 
purchasers of used equipment to 
utilize the same depreciation rates 
that were made available in the 
1954 Internal Revenue Code to 
the buyers of new equipment. 

(3) Legislation to require the 
Treasury Department to acquiesce 
in decisions of the Tax Court or 
Court of Appeals unless it appeals 
those decisions. Under present 
law, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue can make several court 
attempts in order to get the deci- 
sion that he wants in tax cases. 
If he loses a case in one circuit, 
he may ‘“‘non-acquiesce” to that 
case, and taxpayers in the other 
circuits are thereby put on notice 
that they will not be permitted 
to follow the decision of the court. 


“Americans are going to hear 
much about taxes and tax changes 
in 1961,’ Senator Williams said. 
“Both parties have committed 
themselves to a searching re- 
evaluation of the tax situation in 
our nation today.” 

“While over-all tax rates should 
remain unchanged in 1961, there 
will be tax changes. Certainly 
some of the so-called tax loop- 
holes will be examined, and some 
of them will be closed. Also, some 
features that discriminate against 
certain taxpayers, including small 
businessmen, will be removed 
from the Internal Revenue Code.” 

The New Jersey lawmaker said 
that liberalized depreciation al- 
lowances will be considered by 
the new Congress. 

“President-elect Kennedy stated 
specifically, both before and after 
his election, that he favored tax 
revision, including accelerated 
depreciation allowances, provided 
only that the revisions should not 
be disguised for tax avoidance.” 

The Senate Small Business 
Committee recommended promot 
Congressional consideration of al- 
ternative means of liberalizing 
depreciation, in a report last Jan- 
uary, Senator Williams added. 

“Many proposals have’ been 
made for small business tax re- 
lief,”’ Senator Williams said. “One 
of these, the concept of a ‘plow- 
back’ deduction or reinvestment 
allowance, takes a highly practi- 
cal approach to the problem. Un- 
der this approach, small busi- 
nesses would be permitted deduc- 
tions from taxable earnings for 





H. A. Williams, Jr. 
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Continued from page 64 
RALPH LAZARUS 


President, Federated Department Stores, Inc. 


The department store industry, with an erratic but 
nevertheless positive performance in the year just 
ended, can look forward to 1961 with reasonable con- 
fidence for continuing growth. We expect the economy 
to overcome betore long the hesita- 
tion which has ocharacterized recent 
months and to resume during 1961 
its solid and steady growth. 

Total personal disposable income 
has held up well during the read- 
justments of the past year. It is ex- 
pected to continue at a high level in 
1961. This factor combined with the 
wide range of stabilizers which have 
been built into our economy should 
help maintain consumer .expendi- 
tures and contribute to an upturn. 

Against this background we ex- 
pect department store sales to hold 
at near-record level in the first half 
of 1961. We expect non-durables to 
to better than durables. Before the 
year is out we anticipate department store sales will re- 
sume their upward climbs. We believe total department 
store sales for 1961 wiil exceed 1960 figures. 

As we survey prospects for Spring, 1961, we think it 


Ralph Lazarus 


is pertinent to know that year-to-year comparisons of 
monthly sales results sometimes can be misleading in the 


department store field. 

For example, department stores enjoyed exceptional 
sales volume in April of 19860 for two special reasons. 
Unpredictable weather in February and March led many 
customers to postpone until April purchases normally 
made earlier. A late Easter concentrated additional 
sales in April. 

In 1961, we will have an early Easter and we hope 
that the weather pattern will not be repeated. Thus, a 
vear-to-yvear decrease in April sales volume will not 
necessarily signal a deeping business recession, but may 
only reflect this special set of circumstances. 

Contributing to our confidence in Spring of 1961 is 
the fact that there has been very little inflation in the 
price of department store merchandise during the period 
of postwar growth. Therefore, we have relatively less to 
fear from drastic price deflation. 

Instalment credit appears healthy. The consumer ef- 
fectively policed the use of credit during the uncertain 
1960 period. Only a moderate amount of instalment debt 
has been added during recent months. The consumer is 
not over extended. This situation in the past has gen- 
erally meant a resumption of instalment buying as the 
economy picked up. If the pattern is repeated we can 
anticipate a further boost to consumer spending. 

Devariment store inventories, aided by the late surge 
of Christmas business, appeared to be in line. 

The basic strength of the economy, coupled with con- 
sumer confidence, should provide opportunities for sound 
growth in 1961. We expect to share fully in these 
growth opportunities. 





JOSEPH B. LANTERMAN 
President, American Steel Foundries 


At present, the 1961 business outlook remains uncertain. 
However, indications are that the recession we have 
been experiencing will stay with us during early 1961. 
Signs of recovery could appear more frequently in the 
second calendar quarter, and busi- 
ness should improve in the last half 
oi the year. 

Because of the civersified nature 
of the nation’s economy, the current 
recession has bec spotty. The re- 
covery, too, will be spotty. Some in- 
Gustries will experience sales gai! 
several months b re ovhers record 
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tool portion of our business. This equipment 


in demand when industry is rushing to expai capacity. 
With companies counting their capital expenditure dol- 
lars more closely in 1961, orders for heavy machinery 
may be released slowly. 
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If recovery occurs as anticivated, predictions are for a 
1961 ASF earnings year comparable to 1960. 

In its 1960 fiscal year ended September 30, 1960, ASF 
reported net income of $7,793,363 equal to $2.66 per share 
up from $7,168,027 or $2.65 per share in 1959. Earnings 
per share are based on the average number of shares 
outstanding. Sales in 1960 increased to $120,141,812 from 
$112,311,287 a year ago. Tre 19650 earnings were the 
third largest in the company history, exceeded only in 
1$56 and 1957. 

In addition to gains in net income and sales in 1969, 
advances were made in research and further product 
diversification. Net current assets or working capital in- 
creased to $40,507,533 from $37,850,056 in 1959. Plant ad- 
ditions of $8,559,060 were 5% larger than in 1959. Divi- 
dends of $4,387,815, or $1.50 a share, were paid in fiscal 
1860 as compared with $3,231,621 in 1959 equal to $1.29 
per share after giving effect to the January, 1960 stock 
split. 

On the basis of present plans, ASF plant additions in 
1861 will amount to about $10 million, 20% more than 
in 1960. Major projects in 1961 will be the completion 
of a new pipe coating and wrapping plant in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and a new steel wheel plant in Bensenville, 
Illinois, near Chicago. 

Research advances in tre development of the com- 
pany’s patented Controlled Presure Pouring process con- 
tinued in 1960. Pressure pouring is a process for pouring 
molten steel into semi-permanent graphite molds at a 
controlled rate. 

United States Steel Corporation continues to explore 
the application of this process to t>e manufacture of 
semi-finished steel mill products. By casting semi-fin- 
ished steel mill products such as blooms, slabs, billets and 
tube rounds, costly steel mill equipment including ingot 
molds, soaking pits and blooming mills could be elimi- 
nated. 

Other companies have evidenced interest in the proc- 
ess, and additional license agreements are under negoti- 
ation. 

The long term outlook for ASF is encouraging. Diver- 
sification both by acquisition and development will con- 
tinue to be pursued vigorously. The pregram of capital 
additions should add to the company’s earning power. 


HOWARD F. LEOPOLD 
Chairman, Ero Manufacturing Co. 


While 1960 did not measure up,to, expectations by some 
standards for the auto and auto seat cover industries, it 
nevertheless was not without some encouraging aspects. 

Production of 612 million units during the year helped 
swell the number of cars on the road, 
the principal market for seat covers, 
to an estimated 70 million autos. 
Every 2 to 2% years, on the aver- 
each of these cars is in need of 
new seat covers, a constantly grow- 
ing market. 

Through 1860 
sales, some interesting trends are re- 
vealed which have significance for 
the seat cover industry. 

The rapid percentage growth of 
compact and economy car sales has 
brought a new and challenging di- 
mension to the marketing of seat 
covers. Recognition of the conse- 
quences of this changing pattern of 

to sales is necessary for an under- 
standing of present state of the industry. 

Because of the utilitarian nature of 
stalled in the lower-priced cars, up to 50% 
will use decorative covers 
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analysis of 


auto 


Howard F. Leopold 
auto 


upholstery i1n- 
of the buyers 
to improve their appearance. 


However, the full potcntial of seat cover sales for this 
type of car will not . realized at the time the car is 
ased, unlike hicher-priced models in which clear 
tic covers ordinari are fitted at time of purchase to 
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new line of water skis—incorporating the first new 
principle in water skiing in more thana decade—is be- 
ing introduced this month. Ero’s metal furniture | and 
hassock operations have been reorganized into a single 
marketing division and, at the end of the first year ofa 
two-year expansion program, prospects in this area 
appear good. , } a 

We at Ero have followed a pattern in our diversifica- 
tion that basically can be described as finding products 
which can be manufactured on present equipment and 
merchandised through present distribution channels. As 
an example, virtually all of the previously-mentioned 
products fit hand and glove into Ero’s present manufac- 
turing methods and distribution network. This pattern, 
it should be understood, supplements our stake in the 
seat cover field and is particularly timely now that the 
company’s production facilities are being expanded. 

More companies in the seat cover field, like Ero, are 
applying themselves to improvement of profit margins 
beneficial. of course, in both good and bad years. We 
have undertaken a major manufacturing realignment, 
nonrecurring cost of which was absorbed in the second 
half of 1960, and expect future operations of the com- 
pany to be strengthened thereby. A second plant in 
Crystal Lake, Ill., will be opened soon and, like our new 
plant at McKinney, Tex., which started full-scale opoer- 
ations in mid-1960, utilization of more efficent equip- 
ment will help lower production costs. 

Because of the success of our twin program of di- 
versification and profit margin improvement, and in 
light of the proper interpretation of the changing pat- 
tern of seat cover sales, Ero Icoks forward to its con- 
tinued growth within the seat cover industry and also 
to success of other companies in the industry, particu- 
larly those which are mindful of expansion through 
diversificetion and pay close attention to the economics 
of efficient manufacturing techniques. 


DONALD C. LUCE 
President, Public Service Electric and Gas Company 


New records for demand and output of both electricity 
and gas were established during 1960. A record electric 
peak load of 2,797,000 kilowatts, 8% higher than the 
1959 peak load, occurred on August 30 and on the same 
day there was a record day’s output 
of 49,442,800 kilowatthours of elec- 


tricity, also 8% above the prior 
year’s record. Cn December 13, a 


day’s send-out ci 6,068,953 tnerms o£ 
gas set a new maximum, 9% above 
tnat of 1959. The to-al output of 
electricity amounted to 13,356,903,609 
kilowaithours and 900,937,644 therms 
of gas were sent cut in 1950, 5% and 


12%, respectively, greater than in 
1939. 
The 1980 census scowed an in- 


crease in population of 24% since 
1950 in the area served by 
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Service. Durins tis same 10-yea ; ed 
period the Company’s sales of elec- Donald C. Luce 
tricity more tian aoubied and 1960 

gas sales were three t-mes 1950 sales. Ten years ago 
only 49,000 homes and buildings were heated by gas as 
compared with more than 300,000 served by Fublic 


Service ait present. Additions and improvements to piant 


and equipment since 1950 have totalled more than $1,- 
Y70,00C,0L0 and plans for 1961 call for the expencaiiure 
of an acditional $150,00,000 for facilities to keep pace 
with continually increasing aemands for electric and 


gas service. 
idditions to the company’s rap 


dly grow- 
ing generating capacliy are in 
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progress. At the new 


Mercer generat cation, lccated on tne Delaware River 
near Trenion, the first of two 320,009-kilowatt turpine 
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Dr. Nadler Sees Payments Crisis 
Overshadowing Domestic Problems 


The Hanover Bank's economist’s report on “The Election and the 
Economy” outlines chief economic headaches awaiting new Admin- 


istration’s treatment. 


Dr. Nadler doubts that radical cures will be 


proposed and feels that however grave our domestic problems are 
they will be overshadowed by those stemming from the interna- 
tional situation. 


Anxiety over measures the new 
Administration might take and 
the impact they might have on 
the economy are on the whole un- 
warranted, Dr. 
Marcus Nad- 
ler, consulting 
economist to 
The Hanover 


Bank, con- 
cluded recent- 
ly. 


In a report 
on “The Elec- 
tion and the 
Economy,” 
published by 
Hanover, Dr. 
Nadler says: 

“VYhe_ elec- 
tion was ex- 
2eedingly nar- 
row, hence cannot be interpreted 
as a mandate to the new Admin- 
istration to make — structural 
changes in the economy. The na- 
tion is not confronted by any 
emergency. The economy is es- 
sentially sound, no. sector has 
been abused, and the basic social 
legislation has already been 
passed and accepted by both po- 
isting parties. Changes in the ex- 
isting laws are possible, but they 
are not likely to be radical in 
character.” 

Dr. Nadler outlines several 
principal economic problems 
which will require the immediate 
attention of the new Administra- 
tion. 





Marcus Nadler 


Problems Facing the New 
Administration 


“The balance of payments prob- 
lem is already under careful study 
by the present Administration,” 
he points out. “The proposed and 
adopted measures are sound and 
should not be changed by the in- 
coming Administration. The bal- 
ance of payments problem is not 
the result of some basic structural 
weakness of the country. It is 
caused rather by the fact that as 
a nation we are supplying to the 
world more dollars than the re- 
cipients need or are willing to use 
for purchases of our products and 
services.” 

Four domestic problems were 
among those outlined by Dr. Nad- 
ler: the lagging economy, unem- 
ployment, the farm problem and 
the controversy over interest 
rates and Federal Reserve policy. 

“Under the Employment Act of 
1946 every Administration is un- 
der the obligation to adopt meas- 
ures aimed at preventing a sharp 
decline in business activity and a 
serious increase in unemploy- 
ment,” Dr. Nadler says. “It is 
auite possible that Federal expen- 
ditures on defense, housing in the 
large cities, and urban redevelop- 
ment will increase. Assistance 
will be given to distressed areas 
and larger outlays will be made 
for education. 


“While the credit policy of the 
Reserve authorities was criticized 
by the President-elect, it is doubt- 
ful whether any basic changes in 
this field will be made or that 
the independence of the Reserve 
system will be undermined.” 

Dr. Nadler feels that however 
grave may be the domestic eco- 
nomic problems facing the na- 
tion, they are overshadowed by 
those arising out of the inter- 
national situation. 

“It must always be borne in 
mind that the prestige and influ- 
ence of the U. S. abroad depend 
not only on the principles it 
stands for and advocates but also 
on its economic and military 
strength,’ Dr. Nadler concludes. 
“It is the duty of every respon- 
sible freely elected government to 


take appropriate measures aimed 
at maintaining a_ sustainable 
growth of the economy and to 


prevent serious recessions and 
large - scale unemployment. It 
would be, however, a misfortune 


for the nation and the free world 
if the new Administration were 
to take measures which wouid 
undermine the confidence in the 
dollar and thus impair the eco- 
nomic prestige and position of the 
U. S. in the world.” 


Form Huntley, Barrow 


Huntley, Barrow Investors, Inc. 
has been formed with offices at 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, to engage in a _ securities 
business. Officers are Monroe Ber- 
rol, President, and Mark S. Cash, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Both were 
formerly with Columbian Finan- 
cial Development Co., Inc. 


Now Corporation 
LODI, Calif. — Beckman & Co, 
Inc., a corporation, has been 
formed to continue the investment 
business of Beckman & Co. 11 
South Church Street. Officers are 
Millard W. Beckman, President; 
Marlow E. Stark and Eugene W. 
Kaul, Vice-President; Sheri B. 
Mallory, Secretary; and George I. 
Buck, Jr., Treasurer. 


Forms American Funds 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Matthew 
E. Monczewski is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
1611 East Cheltenham Ave, under 
the firm name of American Funds. 
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Forms Consol. Planning 
Moise Katz is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 299 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 
under the firm name of Consoli- 
dated Planning Co. 


Metro Securities 


MIAMI, Fla.— Metro Securities, 
Inc. has been formed with offices 
at 2220 Coral Way to engage in a 
securities business. Officers are 
Bernard Rodins, President; S. P. 
Kah, Vice-President; and A, M. 
Wolf, Secretary-Treasurer. 





New growth, new progress, new stability for 


NATIONAL STEEL 


This program is the kind of thing, throughout 


The great expansion program begun three years 
ago by National Steel will reach completion in 
1961. Costing in excess of $300 million, it is a 
signal of continuing progress. It is the result of 
our never-ending search for the new and the 
better in facilities, processes, and products. 


our economy, which provides the solid founda- 
tion for continuing American prosperity. It is 
tangible evidence that private citizens are 
willing to back their firm confidence in the 
future with huge amounts of private money. 


Important benefits will flow in many directions from this expansion. 


To our employees—it means better, more secure, more stable jobs. 


To our customers—it means volume steel supply for peak demand periods. 
In any period it means steel of the highest, most uniform quality yet made. 


To our company—it means higher efficiency, lower costs, greater stability 


throughout our operations . . 


competitive position in the market place. 


. factors which provide us with a stronger 


To you as a consumer of steel—it means better products because of better 
steel. It means greater value for your dollar in the steel products you buy. 


As our new facilities become operative in 1961, each will add its distinct 
and important contribution to the firm foundation for future growth, 
progress and stability at National Steel. 


of the Future—fastest, 


80” hot-strip mill in the world—will pro- 
vide more and better auto body sheets. 






Our new Research Center 
will be National Steel’s headquarters 
for expanded, continuing exploration of 
new and better raw materials, facilities, 
manufacturing processes and products. 





‘ = _—__ 
At Great Lakes Steel 
in Detroit, the computer-controlled Mill 
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Six major steps to further progress 


most powerful 


Perret 





At Midwest Steel 
near Chicago, the most modern and 
efficient steel finishing plant in existence 
will provide the finest tin plate, galvan- 
ized sheets, hot and cold rolled sheets. 





New Basic Oxygen Furnaces 
at Great Lakes Steel; construction will 
start in 1961 on two basie oxygen fur- 


naces—the largest ever built 
add new capacity and greater efficiency. 


At Weirton 
in Weirton, W. Va., new and improved 
facilities will increase the production 
and improve the quality of Weirton’s tin 
plate, galvanized and cold rolled sheets. 





Steel 











which will 


At Stran-Steel 
in Terre Haute, new facilities will boost 
output of popular color-coated steel 
panels for Stran-Steel’s new line of 
contemporary pre-engineered buildings. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. « Major Units: Great Lakes Steel Corporation +» Weirton Steel Company « Midwest Steel Corporation 
The Hanna Furnace Corporation +¢ Enamelstrip Corporation « Stran-Steel Corporation + National Steel Products Company 
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Continued from page 66 
about 680,000, or approximately 60% 
tomers in the company’s gas territory. 

To assure adequate gas service to these customers 
during times of peak demand, the company plans to 
convert some of its production facilities to make a high 
BTU oil gas to augment the supply of natural gas. Also, 
it plans to construct an additional natural gas metering 
station and several gas regulating stations to serve the 
customers in the newly converted areas. 

Gas building heating installations increased by about 
29,000 during 1960 and approximately the same number 
is expected to be added in 1961. To provide gas service 
for the new heating installations and for the increasing 
needs of present customers, the company will install 
approximately 24,600 services and 27,700 me‘ers and 309 
miles of mains. The latter will include 8 miles of high- 
pressure steel main to supply additional natural gas for 
the city of Paterson and reinforce the supply of natural 
gas to the rapidly developing areas nearby. 

The company’s area development representatives are 
actively assisting firms seeking new locations. During 
14,000 people, located in the area served by Public 
Service. 

We are confident that our business will continue to ex- 
pand in 1961 because of the unique location of the area 
served by Public Service Electric and Gas Co., stretching 
between the two great metropolitan centers of New 
York and Philadelphia, with its air, rail, highway and 
deep-water port facilities, exceptional diversification of 
industry, concentration of research facilities, and fine 
residential areas. 


L. WALTER LUNDELL 
President, C. 1. T. Financial Corporation 


Ample credit will be available in 1961 to support any 
anticipated upturn in consumer buying or industrial 
expansion. 

Present evidence suggests that the 
to start moving upward in a matter 
of months. Improvements in the gen- 
eral business climate can be ex- 
pected to restore consumer confi- 
dence and revitalize retail buying. 
Increased expenditures by business- 
men to rebuild inventory positions 
and improve or enlarge productive 
capacity then would follow. 

It is generally agreed that the 
current recession has been milder 
than its 1948, 1954 and 1958 pre- 
decessors; while some lines have 
been cut back sharply, many other 
major economic indicators show 
only very limited declines, as com- 
pared with the last three cyclical 
recessions. When the upturn comes 
—as it should before the end of 1961—consumers will 
have access to abundant credit for financing their pur- 
chases. This supply of credit—coupled with a high level 
of personal savings and disposable income—will place 
consumers in a good position to buy for cash or on 
‘time’ when visible signs of recovery restore their con- 
fidence in the general business outlook. 

The trend toward the greater use of medium-term 
credit by manufactures, the construction industry, mer- 
chandisers and many other industries to modernize or 
expand their machinery or equipment is certain to ac- 
celerate in the coming year. We expect that industrial 
financing activity will reach a record figure in 1961. 


JAMES J. LING 
President, Ling-Temco Electronics Inc. 


We enter 1961 with enthusiasm borne of confidence in 
the position of Ling-Temco Electronics, Inc. in the elec- 
tronics industry, particularly in the field of communica- 
tions, including radio, radar and sonar; and with special 
emphasis on electro-mechanical 
products for the commercial-indus- 
trial market. Outstanding growth for 
the electronics industry over the 
next decade has been widely forecast 
as some 2C0% above the increase in 


of all the cus- 


economy 


is likely 


i 


L. Walter Lundell 


Gross National Product, and I feel 
the percentage growth of Ling- 


Temco will be even greater. 

Quite some time ago, we foresaw 
a shift in military spending during 
the 1960’s that would place new em- 
phasis on defensive measures, to sup- 
plement a previous all-out effort for 
an offensive arsenal. Therefore, the 
greater part of our research and de- 
velopment has been directed to the 
communications aspects of defensive 
military systems, including the Nike-Zeus antimissile 
missile and Antisubmarine Warfare (ASW) programs. 

The Nike-Zeus program has assumed steadily increas- 
ing importance in recent months, as it is the only system 
of its type in substantial phase of development. In this 
program, we are develonving the most powerful radar 
transmitter in the Free World. 

ASW is another defensive area that is being stressed 
by the military, and will continue to receive top prioritv 
for the foreseeable future. Our high power communica- 
tions capability has been directed to ASW applications 
in a number of highly classified projects. It is hoped 
that high power sonar, capable of: detecting enemy sub- 
marines at tremendous distances, will be developed. 

Various projects of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) offer challenges in the area of 
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communications, with the need quite apparent for con- 
tinued increases in higa power electronic equipment. 

In view of developments that have proven correct our 
prediction of added emphasis on defensive programs, we 
will continue to pursue our aggressive R&D in the areas 
I have mentioned. Ling-Temco also is continuing its pro- 
gram to expand and strengthen its position in the com- 
mercial-industrial area, through development of new 
electro-mechanical products, with very notable gains as- 
sured for 1961. 

Therefore, in summarizing, I am confident the results 
of cur R&D outlays and stepped up commercial-indus- 
trial activity will result in an increase in sales of be- 
tween 30 and 35% fcr 1961. Because of the many econ- 
omies realized threugh the merger last year of L:ing-Altec 
Electronics and Temco Aircraft into Ling-Temco, an 
even greater percentage increase in earnings is antic- 
ipated. 


ROBERT I. LIVINGSTON 

President, Walter E. Heller & Co. 
The history of the commercial financing and factorin; 
business, particularly since the end of World War II, has 
been one of continuing growth, regardless of the upturns 
and downturns of overall business activity. I see no rea- 
son to anticipate any departure from 
the growth pattern during 1961. 

It has frequenily been pointed out 
by Walter E. Heller and other lead- 
ers of cur industry that in periods 
of economic expansion there is an 
automatic demand on _eu3 


arising 


from the expanding needs of our 
own clients, who have larger vol- 


umes of receivables and inventories 
to carry, and therefore need cur heip 
proportionately. On the other hand, 
in periods of recession 


our oopor- 
tunities to establish relationship; 
with new clients are increase by 
reason cf the fact that banks and ama 
othe conve ntional le nders Lei d LO Robert I. Livingston 
educe their commitments or itn- 


draw support from customers who experience difficulty 
in maintaining acceptable ratios. If the present mod- 
erate downturn in economic conditions should deepen, 
we can expect some degree of difficulty in effecting col- 


lections, but in previous periods of recession, commercial 
financing and factoring firms have been able to hoid 
their loss experience within their normal provisions. 

Even in periods of relative stability in overall busi- 
ness activity, the problems of an individual small or 
medium sized business operation do not necessarily con- 
form to the general pattern. A concern which is in a 
position to expand beyond normal ratios to its capital 
funds may be a prospect for our services, as May a con- 
cern which can no longer demand adequate support 
from more conservative lenders. Those who have be- 
come our clients, regardless of the reason, and have 
learned to appreciate the flexible and consiructive na- 
ture of factoring and commercial financing services, 
make continuing and frequently increasing use of such 
services. 

Even in periods of tight money, we and the other 
leading companies in our field which have access to the 
markets for capital funds and long and short term bor- 
rowed funds, have for the most part been able to acquire 
the resources necessary to accommodate the growing 
demand. While it is not possible to predict the precise 
configurations of the coming year, we anticipate some 
further increase in volume, employed funds, and earnings. 


F. HAROLD LOWEREE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 


The outlook for 1961 for life insurance, in my opinion, 
is good. There are a number of important factors which 
must be favorable if 1961 is to be a good year. It is 
possible, of course, that these factors might swing either 
way. However, I have come to the 
conclusion that a sufficient number 


of them will be favorable so that 
the conditions under which we will 
operate in 1961 should be such that 


the year’s results will be reasonably 
satisfactory. 


It would be in order to define 
the word “good” as I use it. ‘‘Good”’ 
to me means that we will have a 
satisfactory background and atmos- 


phere in which to work, but 
that the road will be easy. 
efforts will be required to obtain 
satisfactory results. A good back- 
ground or environment for life in- 
surance simply means that there are 
enougn people working who have 
confidence in the economic outlook and sufficient income 
out of which they can increase their holdings of life 
insurance, or hospital and medical care insurance. 

There is no question about the great amount of addi- 
tional life insurance which is needed by the average 
family in this country. At the end of 1959, disposable 
personal income per family was $5,900 and life insurance 
owned per family was only $9,500, less than two years 
of disposable income. At the present time about 35% 
of the population of the United States does not hold any 
life insurance protection whatever in the legal reserve 
life companies. 


not 
Our best 


F. Harold Loweree 


In the last decade, disposable personal income per 
family has shown an increase from $3,800 at the end of 
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1949 to $5,900 at the end of 1959. During this same 
decade, the ratio of premiums paid to disposable personal 
income has risen from 3.5% at the end of 1949 to 3.9% 
at the end of 1959. I believe that these two well defined 
trends will continue throughout 1961. 

Employment prcbably will decline slightly in the first 
few months of 1961, but then should begin to rise. This 
could be started by a rising trend in steel production 
which, of course, would be reflected pretty much 
throughout the entire economy. In addition to a prob- 
able rise in steel production, there are variouS programs 
which the new Administration in Washington wii at- 
tempt, as promptly as possible, in order to stimulate 
the economy Among these are increased expenditures 
for defense, stepping up tce program for the develop- 
ment of rivers for public power and irrigation, Federal 
assistance to help wipe out slums and biighted areas, 
and the Federal program to build and furnish more 
public housing for low and middle income families. 

A most important factor in tre business of life in- 
surance is the interest rate at which new money can be 
invested, since ultimately the yield cn investments is 
reflected in premium rates. In this respect, I think that 
1920 will turn out to be one of the most favorable years 
we have had since the late 20’s. In spiie of the present 
trend toward easier money and the new Administration’s 
announced intent to bring interest rates down, I believe 
that for the whole year, 1961 will b2 only slightly less 
favorable than 1960. This is predicated on the total 
activity of the construction industry being about the same 
as this year. Business spending for new plant and equip- 
ment, and residentiai building, will probably be slightly 
less than this year, but I believe that this will be more 
than offset by a substantial increase in heavy engineer- 
ing construction. 


My over-all conclusion is that trose companies whose 


policies contain broad and flexible coverage, and faix 
values, will find 1961 to be a good yea 

POyewwnn ~ Rr A qh RPFYrARNTH' 

ROBERT S. MACFARLANE 

President, Northern Pacific Railway 

While ie Northern Pacific Railway does not expect 
business in the first half of 19861 to measure up to the 
first half of lces look forward to a more favor- 


abie Snowlng in tne 


ate months of the year. 


This is because first half perform- 
ance will be compared wiih a rela- 
tively heavy volume of iraffic in the 
early part of 1969 which we prob- 
ably won’t attain early in 1961. The 


1960 downturn began in May, so last 
haif results not only will be com- 
pared with a period of slackened 
activity in 1669, but traffic should 
receive an added stimulus if we are 
to experience the pickup in ¢ceneral 
business activity most economists are 
predicting for late 1901. 

In the meantime, Northern Pa- 
cific is planning substantial expend- 
itures in 1961 for new freight e xuip- 
ment and roadway improvements. As 
one of the nation’s most important 
carriers of forest products, Northern Pacific was ad- 
versely atfected by the decline in residential building 
in 1960, since housing starts have a direct influence on 
the volume of lumber movements. The decline was due 
in part to higher rates of interest which have eased 
during the past several months. Dealer inventories are 
low and will need to be replenished. These two factors 
point toward improved demand, though possibly not 
before spring. 

Predictions for new housing starts during the coming 
year range from an increase of 1% to 4%. In short, it 
is not unreasonable to look for some improvement in 
lumber movements, but not a return to the high leveis of 
recent postwar years. 

Agriculture, the most important single industry in 
Northern Pacific territory, ended the year in an im- 
proved position. In general, agricultural production was 
up over a year ago. Prices for grain have been strength- 
ening and livestock prices also improved somewhat late 
in the year. Higher farm income, translated into in- 
creased purchasing power, should stimulate movement 
into Northern Pacific territory of farm machinery, fertil- 
izer, prepared livestock feeds, petroleum products and 
many other commodities. 





Robert S. Macfarlane 


There is now some apprehension over the shortage of 
top and subsoil moisture throughout large areas of the 
Northwest, resulting from a lack of normal autumn 
precipitation. Unless there is adequate rainfall during 
the coming growing season, the 1961 crop will be at- 
fected accordingly. 

Northern Pacific’s piggyback traffic, following a na- 
tional trend, showed more than a 40% increase in 
tonnage the preceding year. Transcontinental 
movement of highway trailer loads of new automobiles 
on flat cars accounted for a good share of this increase. 
Continued growth of trailer-on-flat-car traffic is ex- 
pected during the coming year. 


over 


The steady growth of Northern Pacific’s income from 
oil and timber was interrupted in 1960 because of con- 
ditions prevailing in the oil and forest products indus- 
tries. Income from non-rail sources, however, is expected 
to continue to make a major contribution to total net 
income. 

: Continued on page 70 
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Do Our Tariff Policies | 
Really Help United States? 


Continued from page 18 


able protectionist policies. Imports 
from the United States or any- 
where else are never permitted 
to cause any serious injury. Aside 
from rejecting the principle in- 
volved, it seems to me that such 
a policy would bring further in- 
tervention of the Federal Govern- 
ment into local affairs. There are 
many other technical aspects of 
this concept which are too de- 
tailed to discuss here. I might 
observe that many communities in 
the United States which have suf- 
fered from economic dislocations 
have spent many years and great 
sums of money in endeavors to 
rehabilitate their local economies. 
Some of these communities have 
had chronic unemployment for 
many years; new industries to re- 
place old established ones are dif- 
ficult to locate and expensive to 
acquire. 

There is one other aspect of this 
proposal which deserves particu- 
lar mention. In some cases where 
imports have been of serious con- 
sequence to domestic industry our 
government has asked the govern- 
ment cf the industry of origin to 
“voluntarily” restrain exports to 
the United States. In suggesting 
this, our government has no doubt 
indicated that unless. some: action 
of this sort is taken, the exporting 
country might well be faced with 
legislative action here against its 
exports. Should our government 
decide to administer to injury to 
domestic industry and employ- 
ment by governmental aid, all in- 
hibitions of foreign exporters 
would be removed. We could ex- 
pect our markets to be flooded 
and saturated if the foreign ex- 
porters felt that no punitive ac- 
tions against them would be forth- 
coming. 


Compares Promise With Deed 


The successive renewals of the 
Trade Agreements Act since its 
original enactment have been the 
subject of much debate in the 
Congress. The present Administra- 
tion made many promises and 
concessions to ovvonents in the 
Congress and in the business com- 
munity to secure the extension of 
the Act in 1958 to June 30, 1962. 
The Fresident promised that no 
domestic industry would be in- 
jurec by further reductions of 
tariffs under this Act. 


What has been the record under 
the current and previous Admin- 
istra‘inons? The ‘escape clause” 
provision of the Act has afforded 
very little, and in many cases no 
relief, to domestic industry from 
destriictive imports. Where the 
Tariff Commission kas found in- 
jury and recommended restoration 
of tariffs reduced by trade agree- 
ments. the President has either 
denie7? the relief entirely or pro- 
vided less relief than the Commis- 
sion recommended. 

Revently, the decisions of the 
Tariff Commission cn anpvlications 
for relief indicate that an inter- 
pretation of the injury provisions 
of the Trade Agreements Act now 
being avvlied makes it practically 
impossible to establish injury. 

I believe that any fair-minded 
person reviewir= the legislative 
history of and the intent of Con- 
gress expressed in the many Con- 
gressional hearings and debate, 
and comparing this background 
with recent decisions of the Tariff 


Commission, and actions of the 
President thereon, would con- 
clude that the injury provisions 


of the Trade Agreements Act. as 
now adjudicated, are meaningless. 
Technical and narrow construc- 
tions are placed upon provisions 
of the Act—judgments apnear to 
be made upon the least important 


and non-relevant facts in each 
case. 
In two recent decisions, the 


facts as presented to and reported 


by the Commission indicated that 
substantial portions, and in one 
case over 50%, of the domestic 
market has been absorbed by im- 
ported commodities. The Com- 
mission, for various reasons, de- 
termined that in one case this 
degree of penetration and disloca- 
ion of domestic markets by im- 
ports does not constitute injury 


to domestic producers. 

Is the substantial loss of 
domestic markets to low cost im- 
ports compatible with the intent 
of Congress? Is the interpretation 


cf the law consistent with the 
Pres.dent’s pledges to secure ex- 
tension of the law, that no domes- 
tic industry would be injured by 
tariff reductions? The answer is 


” 


“no” to both questions. 


Contrast Made With Other 
Countries 


In contrast to our own govern- 
ment’s negative attitude toward 
fair and equitable treatment to 
domestic industry suffering from 
import competition, practically all 
of the principal world trading 
countries have pursued adequate 
protection policies for their own 
industrial economies. Since World 
War II most nations have main- 
tained quotas or outright prohibi- 
tions against dollar imports. Only 
recently have some of these re- 


strictions been removed. Even so, 


other protective measures have 
been maintained. 


_ I will cite two recent events to 
illustrate the current policies of 
other countries. Recently, Western 
Germany steeply increased import 
duties on products largely origi- 
nating in Asian areas — textiles, 
ceramics, etc. The German Gov- 
ernment indicated these increases 
were for greater protection to 
German industry against imports 
from low-cost low-wage areas. 
Also West Germany reduced im- 
pert quotas for coal—the chief 
effect of this action falling upon 
imports from the United States. 
Recently the Australian Gov- 
ernment proposed to adopt, and 
may have adopted, a policy of 
prompt imposition of higher im- 
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port duties, on a temporary basis, 
whenever large imports threaten a 
local industry. The purpose here 
is to restrain excessive imports 
until the situation can be ex- 
amined and longer term action 
taken. 

These instances are only two 
recent actions by nations with 
which the United States conducts 
considerable trade. The trade 
policies of these and other coun- 
tries obviously are quite different 
from ours. 


In connection with the adminis- 
tration of our foreign trade policy, 
we now employ procedures, which 
so far as I can ascertain, are com- 
pletely dissimilar to the practices 
of foreign governments. Public 
hearings are held on escape clause 

Continued on page 72 











Sationals with Card Punch Intercouplers 
save $35,000 annually, returning 200%!” 


—MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, St. Paul, Minnesota 


“Current cost records, automatic crea- 
tion of punched cards, control over cash 


receipts, up-to-the-minute 


ceivable accounting, and efficient adding 
machine listings are just some of many 
jobs handled on our National machines. 


“In addition to 


accounts re- 


‘National Accounting Machines with 


Punched Card Intercouplers in our traffic 
Department alone save us $35 000 each 


vear, which is 200% annual return on 


our investment. 


In any business, National machines pay for themselves with the money they save, then continue savings as 


annual profit. Your National man will show how much you can save, See yellow pages in your phone book. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN. 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 


savings we have been impressed with the 
versatility of our 
They have permitted us to meet chang- 
ing requirements and in every case, to 
keep abreast of current trends.” 


KOCAicteon 


TWViinnesora Wiisine ano |\VJanuracturinG COMPANY 


A WORLD LEADER... PROVIDING QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR HOME, OFFICE, AND INDUSTRY. 











Punched cards are created 
autematically as a by-prod- 
uct of posting to the freight 
accounting records. = 


An impressive 


list of quality products: 


“SCOTCH” brand pressure-sensitive adhesive 


tapes. 
ucts.. 


these dollar-and-cent 
National machines. 


Soe See 


0, are 
. “SCOTCH” brand magnetic tape... 
“SCOTCHGARD” brand stain repeller... 
“SCOTCHLITE” brand reflective sheetings 
... ‘"THERMOFAX” brand copying machines 
and copy paper .. 
brand photo-offset 
abrasive paper and cloth.. 
coatings and sealers... “*3M’”’ 


brand electrical prod- 


. “SASHEEN” brand ribbon 
plates... “3M” 
. “3M” adhesives, 
roofing granules 


. “3M’’ chemicals. 


H. P. Buetow, President 


 OOPRADE MARK REG. Uo @. PAT CORR: 
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H. E. MacDONALD 


President, Household Finance Corporation 


The past year has been a good one for Household. The 
volume of loans on the books has been at the highest 
level in its history. At the end of the year loans were 
close to $700 million, as compared with $623 million 
at the beginning of the year. 

As a result of the higher level of 
of loans receivable, gross income 
was also at the higrest level on rec- 
ord. Operating expenses increased 
relatively little. Interest expenses, 
however, were materially higher as 
a result of the use of a larger amount 
of borrowed funds and the higher 
average level of interest rates during 
1960. In 1959, net income amounted 
to $19,233,118, before a non-recur- 
ring tax benefit of $3,010,000. For 
1960, net income is expected to be 
about $23,000,000. 

The year ended with over 1,650,- 
000 accounts on our books, averaging 
unpaid balances of a little over $400 
each. During the year, almost 1,950,000 loans were made, 
totaling about $930 million. 

Today 1,138 HFC offices serve families in 796 cities in 
45 states and in all 10 provinces of Canada. During 1969, 
120 new offices were opened—including new branches in 
84 cities not previousi!y served. Alabama, Alaska, North 
Carolina, and North Dakota were added to the list of 
states served. 

The citizens of North Dakota—at a special referendum 
in June—approved by a vote of more than 2 to 1 the 
small loan law previously enacted by the state legisla- 
ture. At the general election in November, the citizens of 
Texas approved a constitutional amendment by a vote 
of approximately 3 to 1, which will permit the enact- 
ment of an effective small loan law for their protection. 

Last spring, HFC organized a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary, Education Funds, Inc., with headquarters in Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, to provide low-cost direct-by-mail 
loans for educational purposes. In the short period of its 
existence, EFI has made loans to parents of students at- 
tending more than 375 colleges located throughout the 
country. 

The degree of growth in demand for our services in 
1861 will be determined largely by the course of general 
business activity. In recent months pockets of unémploy- 
ment have developed incident to the adjustment of a free 
market economy to changing business conditions. This 
has required greater attention to collections. Our man- 
agers treat every such case on its merits, with due con- 
sideration for the welfare of the individual family. 

Unemployment may increase somewhat before general 
business conditions improve; however, within three to 
six months a resumption of the upward movement in 
business, typical of the post-war period, is anticipated. 


FREDERICK MACHLIN 
President, The Armstrong Rubber Company 


We find ourselves in agreement with those economists 
who predict that the current “adjustment” will bottom 
out in the first quarter of 1961, with a steady improve- 
ment in business activity thereafter. 

Further inventery cutting and a 
reduction in capital expenditures 
are the factors which will continue 
the downward trend of business ac- 
tivity through the early months of 
1961. However, it is logical to as- 
sume that inventory rebuilding will 
shortly have to get underway. 

A rapid acceleration of business 
in the last half of 1961 may result 
in a net higher level of business 
activity than that registered for the 
year 1960. 

In the tire industry, we expect 
demand to continue strong in 1961. 
1960 was the sixth consecutive year 
in which automotive replacement 
tire unit sales exceeded the previous year’s record high. 
Sales in the replacement market were approximately 
78 million units in 1969 and have shown an average 
gain of four million units per year for the last six vears. 
Tire saies to original equipment manufacturers also 
showed an increase over 1959, and 1960 was the best 
original equipment sales year in the last five. 

Despite the severest competitive conditions in a dec- 
ade, The Armstrong Rubber Company in 1960 enjoyed 
its second best year in sales and earnings, a performance 
that compared most favorably with the industrv’s over- 
all performance. : 

We are conf'dent that the market for tire products 
will continue to grow in 1961 and in future years. The 
increasing number of car and truck registrations and the 
greater daily use of vehicles will create a progressively 
expanding demand for tires. 

The company’s confidence in our industry is best ex- 
pressed in the moves we are making to meet the ex- 
panding opportunity. 


At our headquarters in West Haven, Connecticut. we 
have recently completed a 600,000 Square foot ware- 
house, one of the largest in the tire industry. A $4,500.- 
000 expansion program nearing completion at our 
Natchez plant will increase our production capacity 
there by one-third. Construction is scheduled to begin 
in February 1961 for a $20,000,000 one million square 
foot tire producing plant in Hanford, California, which 
will serve the large and fast growing West Coast market. 


H. E. MacDonald 


Frederick Machlin 
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We believe these acticns, combined with the high 
efficiency of our plants, vigorous product research, dis- 
tribution development pregrams, and aggressive mer- 
chandisirg plans will produce a strengthened market 
position for Armstrong in 1961 and future years. 


EARLE J. MACHOLD 


President, Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 


Niagara Mohawk has budgeted ninety million dollars for 
construction and expansion of facilities during 1961. We 
will go forward with a state-wide program to improve 
and extend service, and prepare for the growth that is 
certain to occur. 

A major part of this expansion program consists of en- 
largement of our electric transmission system through 
the construction of lines up to 345,000 
volts capacity, three times the volt- 
age of most of our existing circuits. 
This will create new “highways of 
power”, greatly increasing our Ca- 
pacity to exchange power within the 
Niagara Mohawk System itself, and 
establishing new and larger links 
with utility systems in the New York 
metropolitan area, New England, 
and Pennsylvania. This program in- 
cludes construction of over 200 miles 
of 345,000-volt line from Utica to 
Poughkeepsie and the completion of 
large electric switching stations now 
under construction near Syracuse, 
Utica and Albany. The new lines 
will make possible the exchange of 
four times as much power as can now be interchanged 
between the upstate and metropolitan New York systems. 


The enlarged connections between Niagara Mohawk 
and various other utility systems will serve a dual pur- 
pose. They will provide access to markets for large 
amounts of power during the period when the Niagara 
and St. Lawrence developments are creating a surplus 
of power in Upstate, N. Y. They will assure additional 
sources of power whenever it becomes necessary or eco- 
nomical to obtain power from areas outside the Niagara 
Mohawk system. 


Another significant step that Niagara Mohawk will 
take in 1961 is to make power from the new Niagara 
River Project available to our customers throughout the 
project marketing area in Western New York. Prepara- 
tions for this have been underway for the past two years 
and have included extensive new transmission and sub- 
stations facilities in Western New York. When the first 
power becomes available in February, Niagara Mohawk 
will be ready to transmit it, and to take increasing 
amounts throughout the year. Under the terms of a pro- 
posed contract with the Power Authority of the State 
of New York, the Niagara Mohawk System will ulti- 
mately purchase up to 1,190,000 kilowatts as it becomes 
available. 


Niagara Mohawk is constantly adopting new methods 
to achieve greater efficiency and economy. In 1961 we 
will launch one for which we have been preparing in- 
tensively for the past year. This is the operation of an 
electronic data processing system. The first use of this 
system will be to handle all the calculating and process- 
ing of a million customer bills per month. Later, it will 
be used in planning, engineering, operating and other 
aspects of the company’s business. This modern equip- 
ment, which performs intricate calculations at incredible 
speed, will enable us to take on more work load to meet 
the growing needs of our customers while holding costs 
of operation in line. In 1961 we will also complete an- 
other step toward greater efficiency through operation 
of a centralized electric and gas meter shop equipped to 
test and service nearly 200,000 meters per year. 

In the coming year, Niagara Mohawk and other in- 
vestor-owned utilities in New York State will move to- 
ward another goal. This is the generation of atomic 
power on a large scale and at costs economically com- 
petitive with existing fuels. Niagara Mohawk is one of 
seven utilities that have jointly formed a non-profit 
company—Empire State Atomic Development Associates, 
Inc.—which is initiating a $20,000,000 program of nuclear 
research and development. Research programs sponsored 
by the New York State utilities in the past year indicate 
tnat advanced concepts of two types of reactors hold 
marked promise of success in achieving competitive nu- 
clear power. The great amount of research and develop- 
ment required to test each of these methods will be un- 
dertaken by ESADA. Through this program, the in- 
vestor-owned utilities of New York State will keep in 
the forefront of nuclear development, and contribute to 
the over all advancement of the peaceful use of atomic 
energy for many. purposes. 

In the coming year, Niagara Mohawk will intensify its 
efforts to attract new industry and business throughout 
the areas we serve. Much of our efforts will consist of 
support to local chambers of commerce, development or- 
ganizations and regional groups, with whom we will co- 
operate to the utmost. Niagara Mohawk will also con- 
tinue its national advertising program, designed to spell 
out the advantages of upstate New York to business 
leaders across the country. The company’s Area Devel- 
opment Department provides a source of complete and 
accurate information for any industry that seeks data 
about possible sites for a new plant. 

Niagara Mohawk is ready, and hopeful that one of its 
major undertakings in 1961 will be construction of a 
natural gas supply system to Northern New York. This 


Earle J. Machold 
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would mean extension of the company’s natural gas sys- 
tem from Watertown north to serve Ogdensburg, Mas- 
sena, Malcne, Potsdam and adjacent areas. This project 
will depend upon decisions pending by the Federal 
Power Commission and State Public Service Commission. 
If its program gets Commission approval, Niagara Mo- 
hawk will be ready to start digging the moment weather 
permits. Field surveys, engineering and financing de- 
tails have been completed and we have been assured of 
prompt celivery of pipe and all other supplies required 
to put the project in motion. 


ERNEST S. MARSH 


President, The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway System, Chicago, Hlinois 

A significant pick up in general business conditions 
with a corresponding increase in freight carloadings and 
total revenues for 1961 is anticipated. Generally tavor- 
able moisture conditions cause the agricultural outlook 
to be good at this time. Tce economy 
of the West continues in full vigor 
and measurements of inoausirial 
activity are expected to start a ncw 
upward trend by the second quarter 
of the new year. 

Tce year 1960 has been helped by 
a banner agricultural production in 
states served by the Sania Fe; in 
fact, a new ali-time record is estab- 
lishei in the number of carloacs of 
grain handied, due to bumper crops 
of winter wheat and sorghum grains. 
De:p.te this peak in farm p-oduction, 
revenues and earnings declined ap- 
preciably, having failed to measure 
un to early estimates because of 
the temporary recession in industrial 
production which became apparent to us last spring 
with the start of declining tonnage in tce movement of 
durable items and raw materials associated with the 
building and construction fields. 

In the interest of meeting demancs of a continuing 
growth of population and industry by providing im- 
proved facilities to perform an efficient and economical 
service, the Santa Fe went forward with its $100 million 
program for capital improvements in 1960, the outstand- 
ing improvement being the 44-mile change of line in 
the transcontinental route between Williams and Crook- 
ton, Ariz., opened to traffic on Dec. 19. The new line 
incorporates the most modern types of railway con- 
struction for flexible, high speed operation, and produces 
significant economies along with more dependable and 
efficient service. 


Other improvements in the 1960 program included a 
new freight yard at Brownwood, Texas; expansion of 
icing facilities at Belen, N. M., to expedite eastward 
perishable traffic; a new combined rail-truck freight 
house and office building at Argentine, Kan., which 
will be put in service shortly after the.first of the year; 
and new equipment made up of 85 diesel freight units. 
1,975 new freig:t cars, and 50 new baggage cars. Among 
trese were 200 piggyback cars equipped with two and 
three deck superstructures for handling motor vehicles. 
The Santa Fe continues to equip its new freight cars 
with roller bearings and many with special devices to 
minimize damage to lacing—approximately 1,700 new 
cars are now available with “Shock Control” under- 
frames. 

While not equaling the record program of 1960, plans 
for 1961 capital improvements are in the area of $65 
million and incluce the second line change project in 
Arizona involvilng 37 miles of new main line that will 
provide greatly increased efficiency in train operation 
to and from the Phoenix area. Also included will be 
renewal of 234 miles of main track with new continu- 
ously welded rail and 1,750 new freight cars of various 
types. Additional freight and baggage cars will be 
considered during the year. 

The continuing inflationary spiral is altogether too 
steep for the fucure best interests of industry and em- 
ployes. It is the one most serious factor confronting 
business, government, and employee revresentatives. 
Much higher wage costs and tax loads with only partial 
relief from modest increases in rates are procucing a 
continuation of the squeeze on the earnings margin and 
making it increasingly difficult to find ample funds for 
all desirable expenditures on capital improvements that 
would contribute generally to greater efficiency and 
employment. 

The capital expenditure programs that I have men- 
tioned are all physical improvements that can be made 
eccording to the best judgment of railroad management 
io the extent tcat funds are available. They represent 
a modernization of the physical plant that is vital to 
the conduct of modern transportation; however, there 
is another less tangible area where there is 
greater need for modernization — the antiquated gov- 
ernment transportation policies w:.ich are predicated 
upon assumptions of the distant past. There are a num- 
ber of alarming inequities that exist in this outmoded 
type cf regulation, and suitable legislation is needed to 
remedy them. It is essential that there be a repeal or 
extension to tre railroads of t e agricultural commodi- 
tics exemption, which now permits motor carriers but 
not railroads to haul agricultural products without eco- 
nomic regulation. There must be a removal of the 
artificial obstacles which prevent railroads from diver- 
sifying and engaging in other types of business. Some 
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provision for adequate charges must be made for the 
use of publicly-provided facilities so that the users bear 
the full economic cost of providing competitive trans- 
portation service. Likewise, there is great need in rail- 
road industry for rectifying the presenti taxation burden 
and the treatment of depreciation deductions in respect 
to railroad plant and equipment, so that funds will be 
available for the continued modernization of the property 
trat is essential to controlling cosis and maintaining 
up-to-date service. Given fair treatment in such matters, 
I am confident that the nation’s railroads will meet the 
challenge of the ’60’s and contribute importantly to the 
long-range prosperity of the nation. 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


U. S. Senator From Washington 
Chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 


Foreign Commerce 


Keeping ahead of a world which you are helping to 
keep up with you is the principal problem facing the 
Uniied States as 1961 dawned. 


In the process, our nation is continually creating new 
production ana consumpt.on records 
and new highs in the utilization and 
expansion of utilities and services. 

Were it not for such things as the 
gold-dollar crisis in foreign markets 
with te United States at a distinct 
disadvantage, these new _ records 
achieved at Fome would be more . . 
meaningful. wd 

I refer to the 17% increase in 
traffic volume aboard our aomestic 
airlines curing 1999 when only 80 
pure jets were in operation. At the 
end of 1860, 2i3 pure jets were 
flying regularly and this will jump 
to 305 by the end of 1961. as 

I refer to the two and a half times Hen.W.G.Magnuson 
our natural gas consumption has 
skyrocketed since 1947 with service now extended to 
48 of our 50 states. This is accompanied by a rise in 
revenue from customer sales from $406,000.000 in 1938 
to $4,000,700,000 in 1959. And the peak still is not in sight. 


Or, our electrical utilitics which have seen a two and 
a quarter times increase between 1950 and 1969 in the 
use of electrical energy. By 1980, experts tell us, in- 
stalled capacity should reacn 437 million kilowatts and 
energy procuction 2.1 trillion kilowatt hours. So the 
outlook is onward and upward in this utility field, too. 


For t*e sheer impact an industry has upon our na- 
tional economy, let me cite our airlines. The Air Trans- 
port Association estimates the dollar turnover, money 
taken in and paid out, in the neighborhood of $5 billion 
annually. This encompasses the 100,000 different goods 
and services, from wingtip lights to teletype circuits, 
to aavertising, all needed to keep the airlines flying. 
In wages alone employees of domest.c trunk lines re- 
ceived $764 million in 1959. 

Comparable statistics in our natural gas, electric, 
radio and television, railroad, steamship lines, all of 
w. ose legislation comes before the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, which I head, are 
likewise convincing. 

Great progress also has been made toward moiderniz- 
ing the nation’s rap.dly obsolescing war-built commer- 
cial fleet, while the launching of the U. S. Savannah 
has given the United States the world’s first nuclear 
powered vessel. Less gratifying, however, is the de- 
pressed condition of the U. S. Merchant Marine, largely 
due to the over-tonnaged worid fleet, ana the higoaly 
competitive world shipping market thereby brought 
about. 

United States shipyards delivered 26 large, fast ves- 
sels, totalling 414,000 gross tons, in the 11-month period 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1960. This renders even more 
striking the ‘new look” of our merchant fleet, and 
helps banish the specter of any future block obsoles- 
cence such as plagued the nation’s shipping fleet after 
both world wars. 

In addition, during this same period, contracts were 
signed by the United States subsidized lines for 23 
modern passenger-cargo and dry-cargo vessels, and bids 
were received for 16 others, ranging in size from 9,000 
to 12,700 gross tons. These 39 new vessels represent an 
added 440,000 gross tons. The new orders alreaiy placed 
raised the number of vessels under construction or on 
order in American yards on Nov. 1 to 62, a total, which, 
however, falls far short of the number required to main- 
tain the country’s ship construction facilities on a plane 
acequate for possible emergency needs. 
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I cite this because of the importance of shipping re- 
ceipts toward maintaining and improving the nation’s 
trade balance, evidence by tne fact that dollars earned 
and saved as a result of U. S. shipping operations in 
1959 approximated one billion collars. A special study 
in this field, just made public, indicated that greater 
use of U. S. flag shipping by U. S. industry would ma- 
terially Felp correct the deficit trade balances current 
these past few years. 

With growth such as that already had, and more in 
prospect, it is little wonder that our citizens made 
nearly 100 billion télephone calls locally and nearly five 
billion toll calls during 1960. 


WALTER P. MARSHALL 
President, The Western Union Telegraph Company 


The greatest expansion program in its history is being 
pushed rapidly ahead by Western Union. Net capital 
expenditures of $105 million for plant and equipment 
will be made in 1961, on top of $45 million for 1960. A 
major step was taken in 1960 to meet 
the growing communications needs 
of the nation in data transmission 
and other new tele-communications 
fields when Western Union began 
construction of a $56 million trans- 
continental microwave beam system. 
Its completion late in 1961 will mark 
most appropriately the centennial of 
Western Union’s construction of the 
nation’s first transcontinental tele- 
graph line in 1861. 

The microwave beam will add 
more than 50 million channel miles, 
with a capacity in each direction of 
2,400,000 words a minute, to West- 
ern Union’s existing network. Its 
broadband facilities will provide for 
high-speed transmission of data Telex, alternate-record 
voice, facsimile, telegraph message and other communi- 
cation services. Telex, the directly-dialed customer-to- 
customer teleprinter service, will be further expanded 
in 1961 to 46 cities. The service will be provided to 
127 major U. S. cities in 1962. The Telex systems now 
in New York, Chicago and San Francisco are being 
expanded. The service already is connected with 37 cities 
in Canada and with Mexico. 


Western Union is building for the U. S. Air Force 
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the world’s largest, fastest and most sophisticated logistic 
data and message communications system, with a daily 
capacity of seven million punched cards or an equiva- 
lent 100 million words daily. Initally COMLOGNET 
(Combat Logistic Network) will have five major com- 
puter centers costing about $50 million, and will inter- 
connect 450 bases, air stations, depots, contractors and 
other authorized installations. 


‘“Wirefax,” Western Union’s public facsimile service, 
which was established late in 1959 between the cities 
of Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco and 
Washington, D. C., was expanded in 1960 to further test 
public demand for this type of service. It provides the 
general public with facilities for transmitting hand- 
written, typed or printed copy, advertising layouts or 
sketches, charts, forms and legal or financial documents 
in facsimile form for immediate delivery. 


In 1960 Western Union began installing a nationwide 
bomb alarm system which will alert the nation’s military 
and civilian leaders within one second of a nuclear blast 


should it occur at or near any of a number of important 
target areas in the country. 


The leasing of private wire and data processing sys- 
tems to industry and government was again the fastest 
growing segment of Western Union’s business in 1960. 
It now produces revenues at an annual rate of almost $60 


million, or more than 20% of the company’s gross rev- 
enues, 


Among the most recently instaiied government systems 
are a nationwide high-speed facsimile network for the 
U. S. Weather Bureau transmitting weather maps to 650 ° 
government, military and other stations; a new regional 
network for the Veterans Administration: a new network 
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New Jersey’s population of 6,066,- 
782, according to the 1960 Census, 
shows a growth of 1,231,453 over the 
4,835,329 counted in 1950, or an in- 
crease of 25.5°/o. Gainful employment 
increased from approximately 1,600,- 


000 to 2,000,000 or about 25°/o. 


Revenues of Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, serving electricity 
or gas, or both, in communities with 
nearly 80°/o of the state’s population, 
increased during that period from 
$186,000,000 to $395,000,000*%, or 
112°/o. 


During the ten-year interval the 
Company has spent $1,042,000,000 
for new facilities to keep ahead of 
the demand for those twin servants 


of Man — Electricity and Gas. 


Those prognosticators of the future 





*(11 months actual —1 month estimated) 








—such as the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation — tell us that the state can 
expect even greater growth. For in- 
stance, Regional Plan estimates the 
population increase for 8 northeast- 
ern counties of the state during the 
next 15 years to be 2,373,000, up from 
4,041,000 in 1960 to 6,414,000 with 
2,293,600 job opportunities in 1975. 


We have reason to believe that 
large increases in population and job 
opportunities in other counties of the 


state will be substantial. 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company is building for this growth 
and we intend to fulfill our respon- 
sibility by having adequate Electric 
and Gas service for the new indus- 
tries that are bound to come, and for 


the employees they bring. 
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connecting satellite tracking stations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and an automatic 
high-speed message center at Honolulu, Hawaii for the 
Federal Aviation Agency to handle international air 
traffic control and weather communications. 

Among the large private wire systems established or 
expanded during the year were those of Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades and Co., stockbrokers; Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co.; International Business Machines; 
United Air Lines; U.S. Steel Corporation, the Bank Wire; 
New York Life Insurance Company; International Paper 
Company; United Fruit Company; Blue Cross; General 
Aniline and Film Company and General Cable Com- 
pany. 


THOMAS F. McCARTHY 


President, Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc. 


Our industry has come through the year just past prob- 
ably about average. It has felt the profit squeeze and, 
with a few exceptions, volume has been very slightly 
better. 

Straight whiskey showed a fur- 
ther increase. Vodka has leveled 
out on a high plane. Scotch is being 
imported in larger quantities with 
an increase in the trend toward bot- 
tling in this country. 

Unfortunately, in some parts of 
the country there have been serious 
price wars on wines and liquors. 

The industry is still plagued by 
the moonshiner whose business is on 
the increase. This is caused princi- 
pally by the tax remaining at the 
Korean war peak of $10.50 per gal- 
lon and the government’s reluctance 
to put on more enforcement officers. 

Now for 1961, my feeling is that 
the year will follow the pattern of 
the last several years and unless there is a serious re- 
cession, the liquor business should go ahead slightly. 


H. E. MARTIN 
President, Metal & Thermit Corporation 


The major segments of Metal & Thermit’s business are 
as follows: Organic Chemicals—stabilizers, catalysts, bio- 
cides, fungicides; Inorganic Chemicals—tin plating, soap, 
tcothpaste, and wire goods markets: Ceramic Chemicals 
—-tile, pottery, sanitary ware and 
vinyl plastic fields; Coatings—plas- 
tisols for dishwasher linings, busi- 
ness machines, automotive interiors; 
Welding Products — electrodes and 
machines for automotive, shipbuild- 
ing and construction industries; Min- 
erals — rutile, and aplite rock for 
welding rods and glass making; and 
Detinning—removal of tin from tin 
scrap. 

From the above, it is seen that 
our progress is dependent to a large 
extent on the fortunes of the steel, 
automotive and construction indus- 
tries. In 1961, we anticipate a gener- 
ally mediocre year for these three 
areas. Specifically, in terms of our 
product lines, we can summarize as follows: 

Organic Chemicals—Vinyl1 plastics shoulld show mod- 
est increases; urethane foam should continue its rapid 
growth. Fungicide and biocide applications of tin chemi- 
cals should increase. 


Inorganic Chemicals—Tin plating production should 
be normal; soap and wire goods markets should show 
little change. 

Ceramic Chemicals—Housing construction should be 
up, with increases in sanitary ware, vinyl plastics, etc. 

Plating Products—Over-all outlook not favorable— 
automotive production should be down; compacts per- 
centage up; lower use of chrome plating. 

Coatings—Outlook is fair. Dishwasher linings use 
should increase; automotive production forecast down, 
but use of automotive coatings should increase. Business 
machine and electrical equipment production should ce- 
cline, but M & T coatings applications should rise. 

Minerals—Welding rod use of rutile should decline. 
Glass making (aplite rock) should hold steady. 

Detinning—No drastic change in the production of 
tin containers. Low level of operations in the stee] in- 
dustry will probably keep the price of scrap at 
level. 

In general, our prediction for 1961 business for those 
areas which affect our sales is somewhat pessimistic. 
We feel that steel production will continue at about 
its present levels, with its dampening effect on our de- 
tinning business and on the sales of chemicals which 
we supply to them. We are of the opinion that automo- 
tive business will be off from 1960 levels. which will 
reduce our market for welding rods and welding equip- 
ment and will also’ contribute to reduced markets for 
chrome plating chemicals and nickel anodes which we 
supply. The increase in percent of compact cars does not 
improve this prospect. We feel that factory construction 
will be down, which is also detrimental to welding rod 
sales. However, housing construction should hold its 
own, which will assist sales of ceramic opacifiers used 
in sanitary ware and fixtures. 

In spite of our pessimistic forecast, M & T is forecast- 
ing a 15% increase in sales for 1961 as compared with 
1960. We do not anticipate this increase. however, 
through any improvement in general business conditions 


T. F. McCarthy 


H. E. Martin 
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or in the economy but rather through new product 


applications and increased sales in new markets of our 
current products. 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 
U. S. Congressman From Massachusetts 


The dramatic challenge facing America’s leaders in the 
critical year ahead is to maintain a just and honorable 
peace and to promote and expand our domestic pros- 
perity. 

America and the Free World are 
confronted with the continuing 
threat of azgressive Communist de- 
signs for world domination. This is 
the real great menace of the 1960's. 
My personal belief is that in the 
foreseeable future at least, the So- 
viets will seek expansion of their con-- 
trol by the ‘‘cold war” but that they 
will stop short of running the risk of 
a shooting war. The implications of 
such a disaster would imperil the 
Soviet world just as much as the 
Free World, and the Communists 
know it. They are therefore more 
likely to follow the pattern which 
has paid off for them in past years, 
which is a policy of subversion in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. They will step in and 
seize control through puppet governments wherever a 
power vacuum appears in the areas of freedom. 


This is not to suggest that we could afford to relax our 
vigilance in the military field or fail to keep ahead of 
the Reds in the weapons of defense. The Soviets would 
not, of course, hesitate to resort to a shooting war if 
they thought they could win without endangering their 
own empire. The military strength of America and the 
Free World will continue to be the most effective deter- 
rent to military aggression and our greatest assurance 
of peace. 

The world on the free side of the Iron Curtain will 
continue to look to America for dynamic leadership in 
the struggle against Communism. We must fortify and 
strengthen our friendly relations with our allies and also 
with the uncommitted or neutral nations. This will, of 
course, call for wisdom and statesmanship of the highest 
order and America’s leaders are faced with an awesome 
responsibility. 


To excel in military strength requires that we must 
be strong economically. One inescapably follows the 
other. We must therefore seek vigorously to reinforce 
and expand our domestic economy. This will test the 
talents and the capabilities of both our government and 
business leadership. 


A new Administration is about to take over the reins 
of government. All who are concerned with the welfare 
and progress of America will wish it well. 


Personally I do not envision the role of the minority in 
the new government to be to oppose just for the sake 
of building a record of opposition. The times are too 
critical and the future too uncertain for such luxuries. 
For this reason, I believe, as I have stated previously, 
that the new Administration is entitled to a fair chance 
to lay before the Congress and the American people its 
programs for the future of America before jumping at 
premature conclusions. When its programs are enunci- 
ated, that will be the time for close scrutiny and exami- 
nation and for judgments upon these programs. 


Innovations should not be summarily rejected simply 
because they are new and untried. Neither should they 
be hastily adopted simply for the sake of action. They 
should ke weighed carefully and conscientiously from the 
viewpoint of their impact upon the progress and prosper- 
ity of the nation. We should not legislate in haste. The 
speed with which we have acted will not be the test of 
our success in carrying out our grave responsibilities for 
America’s future. 

Personally I am optimistic about that future. Our peo- 
ple have never yet failed to meet the challenges which 
confront succeeding generations. 


Hon. J.W. Martin, Jr. 


If we follow the rule of reason and sound common 
sense, and in a spirit of doing what is best fer the nation 
as a whole, we shall solve the vexing problems which lie 
ahead and go forward to heights of prosperity and hap- 
piness as yet undreamed of. 


PAUL B. McKEE 
Chairman of the Board, 
Pacific Power & Light Company 
We expect continued growth in our business during 1961. 
Our electric load has been growing at the rate cf 32% 
per year since 1950, with all classes 
of service showing ae consistent 
growth pattern. 

The residential and rural market 
for electricity, which provides 50% 
of our revenues, shows no signs of 
saturation. Average annual use of 
electricity in homes on the system 
now exceeds 8,100 kilowatt-hours. 
That is more than double the na- 
ticnal average use, yet in 1960 we 
saw an increase of 500 kilowatt- 
hours in per customer use. A great 
many homes on our lines are using 
12,000 kilowatt-hours or more per 
year. 

A large part of the $28,600,000 we 
exnect to spend for new construction 
in 1961 will be to strengthen power delivery facilities 
to keep pace with the service requirements of customers. 


Paul B. McKee 








WILLIAM A. MAYBERRY 


Chairman of the Board, ; 
Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit 
Detroit, Mich. 


i . ining moderately dur- 
Bank demand deposits, after Ve. subsequently eyo 
Ing . : The Federa 

rned up even more moderately. 

Soiree. eed before the end of 1959, commenced to turn 
toward an easier monetary policy 
and has progressed this year to a 
policy of active monetary ease. This 
means that commercial banks have 
been supplied with bank reserve 
balances, which can be either in- 
vested or loaned, with these in- 
creased bank earning assets balanced 
by a corresponding expansion in 
bank deposits. It has become part of 
the monetary orthodoxy of our times 
to stem a slackening in general busl- 
ness by taking official measures cal- 
culated to encourage and permit the 
banking system to maintain and in- 
crease that part of the money supply 
consisting of checking deposits. This 
process may be expected to progress 
further in 1961, now that the member banks have gotten 
almost fully out of debt to their respective Federal Re- 
serve Banks. It is to be hoped that banks will more 
fully avail themselves of the credit expansion which is 
potential in the substantial level of net free reserves, 
than they have yet done. The higher the level of busi- 
ness the larger the role of loan expansion and the less 
will be that of investments. 

So much for checking deposits, which are the active 
money supply. But commercial banks also function in 
the same manner as various other financial interir edi- 
aries, in collecting and investing the savings of individ- 
ual investors. Since these savings deposits do not pass 
from hand to hand in effecting business transactions, 
they do not add to the money supply, as generally de- 
fined. But they can add to the earning power of the 
banking system and of individual commercial banks, 
how much depending on the rates of interest paid to 
depositors and the characteristics of the earning assets 
acquired on the other side of the balance sheet. The out- 
look for 1961 is favorable for a continuing expansion in 
personal savings. The times thus present the commercial 
bank savings departments with an opportunity to com- 
pete for an increase in their deposits. They are handi- 
capped in the interest rates which the regulations permit 
them to pay competitively, in the income tax rates paid, 
as compared with the competition, and in the nature of 
the earning assets in which deposits should be invested. 
But since personal savings are increasing, with the con- 
sumer in a cautious mood, it is an opportunity for banks 
to expand their savings liabilities, place new assets on 
their books at current earnings rates, and spread their 
overhead a little thinner. I expect that this trend will 
continue throughout 1961. 

To these remarks I must add a reminder of the public 
responsibility on banks for educating the public as to 
the nature of the banking process and its place in our 
monetary economy. I must emphasize the conviction 
that we cannot expect people to make sound decisions, 
either as earners, consumers, voters or legislators unless 
they understand the essential principles and prozesses 
involved. It is enjoyable to be one of a (relatively) 
small number of initiates into the professional mysteries 
Of money and banking. But it is a good deal safer to 
see to it that the public understands these also. For 
“where there is no vision, the people perish’—and we 
have serious objections to customers perishing. 


RALPH T. McELVENNY 


President, American Natural Gas Company 





Wm. A. Mayberry 


Industrial sales of natural gas will increase substantially 
during 1961, while the gas spaceheating business will 
cOnvlnue its vigorous growth. 

Important new technological developments. particu- 
larly in the steel industry, will spark 
the upswing in industrial demands 
for more natural gas. 

For example, Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation has signed a 10-year 
contract calling for the purchase of 
up to 25 billion cubie feet of gas 
annually from Michigan Consoli- 
datea Gas Company, a subsidiary of 
Amer.can Natural Gas Company. 
This censtitutes the largest s'ngle 
service contract in Michigan Con- 
solidated’s history. 

The expanded gas supply will en- 
able Grcat Lakes Steel to institute 
a new method for increasing pro- 
duct‘on, whereby natural gas is sub- 
stituted for a portion of the coke 
used in blast furnaces. In addition, the steel manufac- 
turer will use gas to operate its new hot strip mill, 
fastest and most powerful in the world. 

To achieve greater economy and efficiency, other large 
industries are contracting for increased gas supplies. 
Within the next two years, our System expects to more 
than double its total industrial gas sales in its Michigan 
markets alone. 


Ralph T. McElvenny 


Meanwhile, gas spaceheating sales continue their rec- 
ord climb. At the start of the eurrent heating season, 
approximately 776.000 heating customers were connected 
to the American Natural system, an increase of 44,000 


Continued on page 74 
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Do Our Tariff Policies 
Really Help United States? 


Continued from page 69 


applications, all proposals to ne- 
gotiate trade agreements, Section 
22 actions and others. Semi-pub- 
lic hearings —i.e., invitations to 
submit views—are conducted on 
other administrative actions such 
as Section 8 (National Defense), 
anti-dumping actions, etc. In gen- 
eral the Government provides a 
public forum including adversary 
proceedings, on applications from 
domestic producers for adminis- 
trative action under provisions of 
applicable laws. 

I have no objections to this pro- 
cedure in principle. I do object to 
the continuance of a system which 
grants rights of participation on 
foreign governments, foreign pro- 
ducers and their agents when 
similar privileges are not avail- 
able to U. S. firms, and even the 
U. S. Government, in the foreign 
countries concerned. 


In these proceedings, foreign 
interests and their governments 
have the appearance, if not in fact, 
the status of defendants with a 
vested right in the issue. 


An equal opportunity is not 
afforded U. S. exporters abroad 
to argue their case with foreign 
governments in full public view. 


In fact, no such forums are pro- 
vided. 


Flow of Funds Abroad 


In closing this discourse, I want 
to cite some events which, I be- 
lieve, indicate clearly some of the 
important results to our economy 
if our present foreign trade pol- 
icy is continued without change. 


There has been a decided ac- 
celeration of foreign investment 
by private American firms. Every 
day the business press contains 
notices of several new foreign 
affiliations arranged by U. S. 
firms. It is probable that several 
thousand American firms now 
have investments or other produc- 
tion or marketing arrangements 
abroad and that other thousands 
are making such arrangements in 
the future under present condi- 
tions. While not the only factor 
involved, American private in- 
vestment is one of the dollar ex- 
penditures abroad that helps 
create the deficit in our balance- 
of-payments. While in the long 
run private investment abroad 
will contribute to dollar inflow, 
there is reason to believe that 
much of the profits from such 
investments will remain abroad. 

Obviously this flight of capital 
abroad is largely for two pur- 
poses: (1) to manufacture abroad 
for markets there to which it is 


no longer possible, because of 
higher costs here, to export to 


such markets; (2) an opportunity 
exists for the profitable emplov- 
ment of capital abroad, especially 
in Western Europe and perhaps 
a few other areas. However, the 
incentives to export foriegn pro- 
duction to the United States is in- 
creasing. A growing number of 


companies are supplying parts, 
components, and in some cases 
finished products to supplement 


or to actually substitute for do- 
mestic production. 


Some time ago two typewriter 
manufacturers requested the 
Tariff Commission for relief from 
imported machines. The appli- 
cants pointed out the large de- 
creases in exports of standards 
and portables and the growing 
domination of the domestic mar- 
ket by imports. The two com- 
panies stated that because of price 
competition they were forced to 
import from their European 
plants. The applicant companies 
indicated that unless relief was 
granted it might well be neces- 
sary for them to discontinue man- 
ufactures in this country. 

The Tariff Commission denied 
the application. A few days ago 
another manufacturer of stand- 


ard typewriters was reported to be 
closing its domestic plants and 
transferring its source of supply 
of these machines to its foreign 
plants. It might well be that the 


two companies involved in the 
Tariff Commission application will 
follow a similar course. Should this 
happen there will disappear from 
United States industry the manu- 
facture of standard typewriters— 
the commrecial production of 
which originated in this country. 
There will be, of course, lots of 


typewriters produced here but not 
this kind of typewriter. 

I will conclude by stating, 
which will be no surprise, that we 
need a reexamination ot our for- 
eign trade policy particularly our 
attitude toward complete free ac- 
cess to this market from destruc- 
tive competition. I believe it is 
imperative that we advocate a 
policy to have some minimum 
safeguards for basic levels of em- 
ployment and production against 
massive import competition. Such 
a policy would be consistent to 
that pursued by every other im- 
portant industrial nation today. 
Such a policy would produce no 


serious repercussions among the 
countries with which we do our 
principal export-import business. 
Such a policy would permit a 


wide exchange of goods and serv- 
ices, and would not inhibit a 
growing international trade that 
would be _ profitable, mutually 
beneficial and not destructive to 


participants. 


*From an address by H. B. McCoy 
befcre the Federal Bar Association Meet- 
ing in Chicago. 


Joins A. B. Hogan 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BURBANK, Calif. — Norman J. 
Adams has become affiliated with 
Arthur B. Hogan, Inc., 4404 
Riverside Drive, members of the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. He 
was formerly with Hayden, Stone 
& Co. 
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Shearson, Hammill Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Edward 
W. Schroeder has been added to 
the staff of Shearson, Hammill & 
Co., 3224 Wilshire Boulevard. He 
was formerly with Mitchum, 


Jones & Templeton and Schwa- 
bacher & Co. 


With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Chan- 
nell M. Wasson and Mark E. 
Schmeekle are now with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Incorporated, 301 Montgomery St. 
Mr. Wasson was formerly with 
C. R. Mong Associates of Menlo 
Park. Mr. Schmeekle was with 
Wilson, Johnson & Higgins. 





A MATTER OF CONTROL 


In the Orient the cormorant industriously catches as many fish as it can. 


But its masters put a ring around its neck to prevent it eating what 


it catches. It's a matter of control. Yet you can be sure the master gives 


the cormorant enough fish to sustain healthy life and growth. Some 


for the master; some for the cormorant. Otherwise, no fish for anyone! 


Under federal regulation we have, within 16 years, brought natural gas 


by pipeline to distributing systems serving 24 states with a population 
of 118 million. Given enlightened regulation in the future, we will 
continue to better and enlarge this public service. 
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over the previous year. By 1963 this total is expected to 
increase to 965,000 heating customers. 


To serve broadening markets, the American Natural 
system has been continuing a record expansion program 
—in which its plant investment has tripled and its earn- 
ings have almost quadrupled during a single decade. 
. That period was marked by the construction of two 
subsidiary pipelines and the development of vast under- 
ground storage fields, located near the System’s major 
service area. 


During 1960, one of the pipeline subsidiaries, Michigan 
Wisconsin Pipe Line Company, completed a $69,000,000 

* expansion, linking its customers for the first time with 

huge and developing gas fields in Western Canada. 


The American Natural system now obtains an aver- 
age total of 1,104,000,000 cubic feet of gas daily from its 
two principal pipeline suppliers. Supplemented by sup- 
plies from underground reservoirs, the System is capable 
of delivering approximately 2.3 billion cubic feet on a 
peak winter day. 

Our integrated system now places at the disposal of 
its customers the resources of the three greatest gas 
producing areas of North America — the Southwest 
fields of Texas and Oklahoma, the Gulf Coast fields of 
Louisiana and the new Canadian fields in Alberta. 


Along with providing for the expanding needs of its 
existing markets, we have extended natural gas service 
to 72 additional communities in 1960. Many others will 
be added in 1961. 


The System also has offered to make natural gas 
available for the first time to Michigan’s Upper Penin- 
sula, where the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company is op- 
erating a new process to pelletize low grade iron ore, 
through heating, for use by the steel industry. Large 
deposits of this ore located in the area. Important 
cities in the Upper Peninsula would also receive natural 
gas service. 


In expanding to serve the burgeoning demands for 
natural gas, America’s gas producers, transmission lines 
and distributors will contribute vitally to the nation’s 
economic progress in the year ahead. 


JOHN E. McKEEN 


Chairman of the Board and President, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


The chemical industry reached new peaks in production 
and sales in 1960, but with most economic indicators 
pointing to continued slow business for the first half of 
1961, the industry is expected to score only a moderate 
gain this year. A survey by McGraw- 
Hill puts the predicted over-all sales 
gain at about 3%, although some in- 
dividual companies will on doubt 
make much greater headway. 

Despite this temporary sluggish- 
ness, however, the industry’s longer 
range prospects are for continued 
vigorous growth. When the economy 
again swings upward—and the con- 
sensus is that the turning point will 
be reached shortly after the first half 
—several segments of the industry 
should be in a position to move 
ahead at a pace that will outstrip the 
national growth rate. 

Production of plastics and resins, 
for instance, is destined to climb 
sharply over the next several years as plastics continue 
to replace time-honored materials, especially in the con- 
struction field. Man-made fibers, petrochemicals and 


pharmaceuticals are other fields with outstanding poten- 
tial for growth. 


Despite such prospects, however, chemical producers 
continue to face a worsening cost-price squeeze with the 
cost of doing business mounting steadily. The Manufac- 
turing Chemists Association reports that despite in- 
creased sales for the first three quarters of 1960, chemi- 
cal industry earnings were 5.7% below the same period 
in 1959. 

In the pharmaceutical segment of the industry, a sur- 
vey by the Federal Trade Commission and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission indicates that sales at the 
third-quarter-year mark were some 6.2% above the com- 
parable figure for 1959, while profits were about equal 
to those recorded the previous year. At Pfizer, sales for 
1960 are expected to run about 7% ahead of the 1959 


volume. Earnings, too, will be up, but may fall a little 
short of the rise in sales. 


Along with the cost-price problem is the increasing 
competition faced by U.S. chemical firms, both from do- 
mestic companies expanding into new fields, and from 
strong foreign producers. The MCA has recently reported 
that 56% of the U. S. chemical companies covered in one 
survey would have overseas units in operation by the 
end of 1960, and 75% planned to have foreign facilities 
operating within the next five years. 


Several years ago, Pfizer began an overseas building 
program, and from an initial investment has generated 
abroad earnings which have made possible the con- 
struction and operation of plants in 20 foreign countries 
and distribution of Pfizer products in over 100 countries 
throughout the free world. Last year substantial divi- 
dends were returned from our international] operations 
and we believe such payments will increase in 1961 and 
in following years. Thus, such investments represent 2 
stabilizing factor in the U. S. economy in view of the 


current gold crisis and efforts toward a more favorable 
.balance of payments. 


John E. McKeen 
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Moreover, these foreign installatons insure that future 
U. S. scientific achievements will be rapidly dissemi- 
nated throughout the free nations of the world. Although 
spectacular medical advances have been made in recent 
years, the pharmaceutical industry today is more deeply 
involved in scientific research than ever before. At the 
new Pfizer Medical Research Laboratories in Groton, 
Connecticut, for example, scientists are working in a 
broad range of scientific fields including infectious, car- 
diovascular, mental and metabolic diseases, cancer and 
atherosclerosis. 


It is to laboratories such as these that the industry 
looks for continued growth through the 1960’s. 


PHILIP M. McKENNA 


President, Kennametal Inc. 


Last year, more tungsten carbide was put to work than 
in 1959 as increasing amounts were used by engineers 
in their search for ingenious developments to hold down 
costs, improve existing products, and translate new ideas 
into commercial use. Increase in the 
use of tungsten carbide domestically 
is due not only to the unique proper- 
ties of the material itself, but also 
to the growing realization among 
engineers that an adequate supply of 
raw material, from which tungsten 
metal and tungsten monocarbide may 
be extracted and refined, is physi- 
cally in existence in the United 
States. 

The growing use of tungsten car- 
bides exemplifies the truism that the 
metal used for cutting tools in one 
generation becomes the material of 
construction for critical machine 
parts in subsequent generations. In- 
troduced only several decades ago as 
a metal-cutting material, tungsten carbide is now con- 
sidered as the leading material for that purpose because 
of its superlative hardness and strength and is now 
becoming recognized as one of the most versatile mate- 
rials available to design engineers. 


This transition to wider usage is largely due to the 
unequalled ability of tungsten carbide to resist deforma- 
tion under heavy concentrations of pressures, generally 
accompanied by higher temperatures as at the point of 
cutting tools, which makes the metal highly suitable for 
general use. For example, tungsten carbide hard alloys 
were used more extensively in 1960 for making boring 
bars, not only for the small inserts to cut chips, but also 
for the long shanks to support the cutting element. 
Shanks made of tungsten carbide deflect only one-third 
as much as shanks made from steel, since the Young’s 
Modulus of Elasticity of tungsten carbide is 90 million 
psi as compared to 30 million psi for steel. Boring bars 
up to five feet in length and diameters up to five inches, 
requiring more than 400 pounds of tungsten carbide, are 
now being produced in numbers. 

Likewise in “chipless’” machining, the high rigidity of 
tungsten carbide alloy rolls withstands the tremendous 
pressures required to squeeze and press rough rings of 
steel and other metals to accurate shapes in the cold 
state, as well as form finished pieces to accurate size 
and with improved physical properties attained by work 
hardening during the process. Another example of form- 
ing finished pieces of steel without cutting is by impact 
extrusion. Here again tungsten carbide hard alloy is 
employed in making the dies and rams by which a 
button of steel is struck and formed into a_ hollow 
cylinder of finished accuracy at one blow. Such metal 
forming techniques are certain to greatly expand the 
use of tungsten carbides. 


The humble but productive uses of tungsten carbide 
in oil well drilling, in coal cutting machines, and in 
percussion drilling of blast holes, progressed steadily 
during 1960. 


In the chemical field, transformation of chemical com- 
pounds and also of elementary substances now employs 
the higher pressures made possible by cylinders and 
pressure vessels when made of tungsten carbide alloys. 
Notable examples are liners in compressors used in the 
polymerization of ethylene to polyethylene and pressure 
chambers used in the conversion of graphite to diamond. 


Large crusher rolls, each requiring hundreds of pounds 
of tungsten carbide, were developed during 1960 for 
reducing minerals and ceramic materials while signifi- 
cant tonnages of various alloys of tungsten went into 
military items for markets here and abroad. These and 
other developments reflect the interest among engineers 
in tungsten carbides as materials of construction to meet 
a wide range of requirements. 


Meanwhile the extraction, concentration and refining 
of raw tungsten ores progressed technically so that the 
redundant supplies in U. S. Government stockpiles may 
be put to work more rapidly and in larger volume for 
military or industrial uses. Thus, the dark cloud of 
government intervention may be eventually dissolved 
in the sunshine of hopeful American enterprise. In- 
credible as it may seem, more than a 20-years’ supplv 
of raw ores, based on average yearly consumption for all 
purposes in the U. S. A. during the past five years, 
exists as a statistical surplus in government stockniles. 
During the last year, further large mineral deposits of 
tungsten were discovered in North America. 

The great over-estimate of the needs of raw mineral 
since 1940 was based upon statistics of World War I 
when tungsten tool steel containing 18% tungsten was 
almost universally used for metal cutting. That over- 
estimate failed to take into account that one pound of 
tungsten in the form of the new hard carbide tool metal 
did as much cutting as 60 pounds of metallic tungsten 


Philip M. McKenna 





when used in high speed steel. This fact was pointed out 
in an article by this writer published in the November 
14, 1940 issue of THE IRON AGE and shown to many 
authorities in government. 


Most of the government stockpile was purchased 
abroad. Political support was sought among American 
mining men for increasing the stockpile at high prices 
whichii was a cruel hoax as the vast majority of tax- 
payers’ money went to purchase it abroad. In 1959 there 
were only two tungsten mines open and they produced 
the major portion of the domestic ore mined. 

Meanwhile, the American tungsten carbide industry 
continues to develop time- and cost-saving adaptations 
of “indexable” type insert cutting tools for the metal 
working industry. By using these precision ground car- 
bide inserts with multiple cutting edges to replace tools 
with only one cutting edge, much time and expense in 
tool resharpening is saved. 

During 1961 and 1962 the best hope for Americans in 
general, and the carbide industry in particular, is to 
throw off the incubus of the ill-starred Federal inter- 
vention in tungsten and other economic matters. Further- 
more, under a more conservative Congress, if forth- 
coming, and a President-Elect who says he wants to 
“move forward,” the least we should be able to hope for 
is to release the energies and ingenuity of our people in 
industry. Uvnon these energies our industrial efficiency 


in time of peace and our protection in time of war have 
depended. 


DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President, Homestake Mining Company 


Although nothing occurred during this year that relieved 
the difficulties of the times for the gold miners, the 
mounting worries about the dollar, resulting from the 
persistent deficit in international payments and the 
outflow of gold from the United 
States, attracted new attention on 
the part of investors to the gold 
producing companies. Profits con- 
tinued to be pinched between the 
prewar price of gold in paper dol- 
lars—$35 per ounce—and the un- 
avoidable increase in costs that had 
to be met in depreciated paper dol- 
lars—and no hope for improvement 
exists as long as the current policies 
on gold and money are continued. 
However, in the past few months, 
the difficulties of maintaining the 
tie between gold and the dollar have 
become more and more apparent. 
Unless gold itself is to be entirely 
discredited as international money— 
which is most unlikely—it can hardly be forced to ac- 
company a depreciating currency, such as the dollar, .in 
its decline, at least beyond the point at which the United 
States is unwilling or unable to convert dollars in for- 
eign hands into gold. As long as we can meet such de- 
mands, the price of gold will remain close to $35 per 
ounce, with the result that an ounce of gold today buys 
about half of what it did in 1939. 
The power of gold as the international monetary com- 
modity, in all probability, cannot be disregarded; and. it 
seems inevitable that either the dollar will have to be 
restored to some measure of its old purchasing power, 
through deflation, or it will have to be revalued in terms 
of gold, with gold at a higher price in dollars. Deflation 
to a significant degree seems unlikely, for it is doubtful 
if the American electorate would accept the stabilization 
of wages or their actual reduction, the more economic 
and orderly ways of living, the termination of deficit fi- 
nancing and other relatively harsh measures that a de- 
flation would require. Such a course would in the end 
be beneficial; but it is unlikely that it would be freely 
chosen. The other alternative — devaluation — is still 
viewed with horror by most bankers and economists— 
yet such a move would merely be recognition of the de- 
preciation that the dollar has already suffered. If it is 
forced under panic conditions, it could indeed be most 
disturbing; but if undertaken in accordance with a 
thoughtfully prepared and well timed plan, it could 
surely be carried out to the advantage of the entire free 
world. When it is done, it should lead to the re-estab- 
lishment of the gold standard, with gold and other major 


currencies redefined in terms of gold and made freely 
convertible. 

Until that time arrives, however, the American gold 
miner will continue to suffer declining profits and even 
extinction if relief is too long postponed. A subsidy to 
keep the industry alive is well worth considering, for 
the benefits to be derived nationally from an increase in 
the domestic gold supply and extension of the life of 
existing mines. To be effective, however, the subsidy for 
gold from mines now inactive or from newly developed 
mines would have to be substantial and given with as- 
surance that it would not be withdrawn until the price 
of gold was raised. 

So far, the operations of the few surviving gold mines 
can be justifiably proud of their record of technical im- 
provement at all stages from geology to metallurgy; 
but it is small satisfaction to think that this good work 
has been rewarded merely by permitting them to re- 
main alive. 

Better times for the gold miner, however, may not be 


far ahead, and the renewed interest in the problems of 
gold is at least reassuring. 


D. H. McLaughlin 
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re H. L. MECKLER 

y President, Lease Plan International Corp. 
bed The profit squeeze growing out of intense competitive 
an . conditions in today’s markets is contributing substan- 
es tially to the growth of the equipment leasing industry. 
X= ‘ During the past year, annual volume of leasing pushed 
ere 3 well above the $400 million mark. 
-ed At the current rate of growth, the 
billion-dollar mark will be reached 
try by 1955, if not earlier. 
ns ; Healthy competition characterizing 
tal ' present-day enterprise is driving 
ar- j prices cown. In orcer to meet this 
ols effectively, management must find 
in means of cutting costs and increas- 
ing output without sacrificing qual- 
in ity. P a , , 
hs Leasing in itself is a cost-cutting 
er and profit-contributing tool and has 
er. interent advantages over ownership say 
‘b. ; of equipment. It is not only a de- 
to ‘ductible business expense but it im- 
for proves the working capital condition. H. L. Meckler 
ain However, its contributions to a 
icy 4 company’s profits are far greater when management uses 
ve it as a means of keeping itself equipped with the latest 
in production machinery. 
Great technological advances have made available 
equipment which achieves high volume production at 
low unit cost. It is much easier to obtain this equip- 
ment by leasing than by using hard-to-come-by capi- 
ved . tal to purchase it. After a lease has run out, the com- 
the : pany is in a position to avail itself again of any more 
the q recent machines which will assist in turning a profit. 7% 
the ; Leasing of automobile and truck fleets by industry 
ted 3 continues to account for the highest percentage of 
on 4 equipment used under such arrangements. However, we 
old 4 are now seeing a substantial rise in the rate of growth 
on= i of leases involving production machinery and other 
the 4 equipment necessary to industrial and commercial ac- 
ol- 4 tivities, including electronic computers, record systems 
in- : and entire plants filled with up-to-date devices. 
lad 7 The next big step will be in the household equip- 
ol- 4 ment field. The householder will be able to lease an 
ent ; entire package including stove, refrigerator, freezer, 
‘ies air-conditioning units, television and hi-fi set. 
a Tcis will come as soon as leasing companies find the 
ths, ; lines of credit which will enable them to tackle this 
the markct. While there are sufficient lines of credit open 
ave a to the responsible firms leasing motor vehicles and other Bie 
ont. i equipment to industry, it is not so readily available ng sip 
ely for the potential household equipment market. How- 
y— 3 ever, these problems are certain to be solved soon and 
ac- 3 the growth rate of the leasing industry will take another P a ee 
in 4 jump. Sh 
| ip an 
or- GENERAL J. B. MEDARIS 0D 
= 3 President, The Lionel Corporation 
wed J Measuring the forecasts made a year ago against the travel 
gcneral economic picture which developed in 1960, I 


cai see the risks involved in making any prediction for 


- S| the coming year. We are still in what businessmen 

1 it choose to term “a pericd of read- Co 
be justment,” but which some econo- / = 
yer, mists, less inclined toward euphe- — 
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ion alling spade a spac refer to as ) =; : 
ful es | on ee fe 3 ... the railroad 
a. Some economists temper this h ‘ 1 
Mid 3 judgment by calling it an “inventory 
fi- recession,” but whatever it is called, tn thats a ways on 
de- our economy has been soft and iia 
ond 3 spotty for the past few months, at the move toward 
reed 4 least. I might say, here, that I have : 
1 always resented the notion that a 
s— : recessive economy should be treated a better way. 
de- 7 like a hostile hound— if you pat it 
t is 4 on the head and say nice things ae "3 
10st E about it, it will wag its tail and gO — General J. B. Medaris 
a , away. Or if, like Pollyanna, you say 
uld 4 bullish things about the economy, this will restore its 
ree q confidence, and therefore its strength. Active, positive 
ab- q steps—action rather than talk—is quite obviously more 
jor 3 effective in such situations. 
ely a In my opinion, the “period of readjustment,” including 
4 unemployment and inventory adjustments, is likely to 
4 continue through the first half of 1961. The good signs 
old é. are that some companies and industries are already find- 
ven ‘ ing firmer markets and growing business, leading some 
to a forecasters to believe that the turning point has been 
reached and passed. Other analysts are not sure that 
for overall business prospects for the first half of 1961 are 
> in q as yet very encouraging. The recent Samuelson report 
. of to Present-elect Kennedy went so far as to urge vigor- 
‘60 : ous action in those spending programs which, perhaps, 
would have been undertaken in any case (although 
ped q probably at a more leisurely pace). The report also 
as- 3 mentioned a possible downward adjustment in income- 
rice 4 tax rates in April, if sufficient recovery has not occurred. 
. Of course the problem is complicated this year by the 
a inhibition placed on our use of monetary manipulation 
ecrnaad : due to the gold outflow. Further easing of money and 
im- 4 lowering of interest rates would probably increase the 
‘By: 4 gold-flow problem. 
ork aid But these overall questions are beyond the province F 
ag " - or responsibility of the individual businessman, and For freight and passenger information, call or write: 
: however they are solved, some industries will fare better ; 
a than others. New York Freight Office: 233 Broadway; Phone: Digby 9-1100 
| be a The Lionel Corporation is looking forward to a good New York Passenger Office: 500 Fifth Ave.; Phone: Pennsylvania 6-4400 


year. In the past year we were able to show satisfactory 
earnings, reversing the deficit operations which the 
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Continued from page 75 


company had experienced in the two preceding years. 
This was accomplished in a year in which the toy in- 
dustry, generally, was chaotic. We also took a giant 
step forward into the electronics field, to the point 
where we are now capable of bidding on complete mis- 
sile systems, and we look forward to healthy growth in 
this area. 

I think that our growth will be matched by national 
growth; that the overall, long-term prospects for our 
economy are sound and reassuring. 

The key to this future growth lies, in my opinion, 
in vigorous and imaginative effort directed toward good 
products at value prices. This also argues the necessity 
for special attention to the corollary areas of imagina- 
tive research, sound market analysis, aggressive mer- 
chandising, close attention to costs, and the maintenance 
of high quality. 

As in the past, real attention to these fundamentals 
will assure sound growth. 


RUDY A. MORITZ 
President, Drewrys Limited, U.S. A., Ine. 


In 1960, in many of the sections of the country, there 
Was considerable unemployment and cool and rainy 
summertime weather. Therefore, with normal weather 
and employment conditions, the brewing industry can 
look forward to 1961 to be an im- 
provement over 1960. 

Favorable effect, also, will come 
from accelerated increase in the 
population reaching the legal beer- 
drinking age, which will increase 
per capita beer consumption. 

Worthy of mention as another 
“plus” benefit to the beer industry 
is the greater and greater trend to 
outdoor gatherings—back-yard par- 
ties, barbecues, week-end outings— 
where beer has become as much of 
a “must” as hot dogs and hambur- 
gers. Also there is a continuation of is 
the constantly growing popularity of . 
beer with women. These factors and Rudy A. Moritz 
the progress of our company in the face of unseasonable 
weather and the greatly reduced employment that 
existed in our primary marketing areas make our out- 
look for 1961 optimistic. 

Accordingly, our production capacity has been in- 
creased—our expansion program is being accelerated— 
and our advertising, sales and promotional efforts for 
1961 will be the most aggressive in our history. 


L. E. MINKEL 


Vice-President of Marketing, 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation 


Forward planning by Studebaker Corporation is based 
upon trends that point to a long-term growth of the auto- 
mobile industry. Needs for personal transportation will 
expand with increases in population, productivity, per- 
sonal incomes and families requiring 
multiple car ownership. 

Despite year by year fluctuations, 
all indications today are for a 40% 
increase in the number of passenger 
cars in use during the next decade. 
This estimate means that by 1970 
there will be 75 million passenger 
cars on our streets and highways. 

The challenge facing our industry 
is to participate in this market 
growth by foreseeing the require- 
ments and desires of the motoring 
public, by producing the right mod- 
els with the proper equipment at the 
appropriate times. 

With the compact car meeting the 
needs of today and the immediate fu- 
ture, the industry can expect this segment of the market 
to continue its current expansion during 1961. This will 
enlarge sales opportunities for all compacts with a broad- 
ening out of competition. 

The compact car revolution has opened new markets. 
It enables more families to enjoy new car and multiple 
car ownership. Studebaker, with its strong advertising, 
product publicity and dealer development programs. is 
prepared to capture its share of this expanding market. 

There is a possibility that luxury compacts may cause 
a realignment of the new car market in 1961 by domi- 
nating medium-priced field as well as occupying the 
low-priced field. ; 

Studebaker Larks, by combining compact advantages 
of sensible exterior size and maneuverability with Amer- 
iIcan standards of generous interior dimensions, higher 
headroom and comfortable appointments, illustrate this 
luxury concept. In addition to these features. the new 
Lark Cruiser with its longer wheelbase and body has 
even greater interior dimensions along with its exclusive 
elegant equipment. 

Our theme for 1961 is “Performability’—a new word 
that sums up major changes in Studebaker vehicles that 
can only be appreciated by driving the cars. These en- 
gineering and styling advances, however, have been 
made within our philosophy of design consistency. We 
believe radical changes are only justified on the basis of 
greater purchaser investment value. 


Today the length, width and horsepower of a car is no 
longer a badge of personal prestige or economic stature. 
Today the car competes for the consumer dollar with 
mumerous hew products and activities available to more 
people with the rise in living standards. 


The new buyer concept has focused consumer attention 


L. E. Minkel 
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on the advantages of over-all economy, quality, attractive 
styling, comfort and performance. In all comparisons of 
these basic factors, Studebaker products are outstanding, 
and with style consistency assuring high resale values, 
Lark purchasers today are receiving an unequaled value 
for their transportation dollar. 

For 108 years Studebaker has supplied American trans- 
portation needs with vehicles famed for quality and 
craftsmanship. With this traditional background and a 
progressive outlook, Studebaker is preparing to meet the 
chatlenges of 1961 and the years beyond. 


CHARLES G. MORTIMER 


Chairman, General Foods Corporation 


The coming year should be a relatively good one for the 
food industry. Even a moderate slackening of general 
industrial activity in 1961—as predicted by many econo- 
mists—does not seem to threaten this prospect. Consum- 
ers may defer many purchases dur- 
ing periods of business uncertainty, 
but their food buying patterns do 
not change rapidly. It is noteworthy 
that total food expenditures contin- 
ued upward both in 1954 and 1958, 
the years that marked the last two 
business dips. 

Taking a longer-range view, the 
food industry outiook is even more 
promising. Based on government es- 
timates of an increase in popula- 
tion, personal income and business 
growth, the fcod industry looks for 
sales to increase by an average of 
some $4 billion a year for the next 
ten years, bringing the total esa 
figur o an estimated $115 billion 
Be 1870. Guring the next ten years, the changing ee 
acter of our population will affect the food incustry om 
nificantly. Some 33 million young men and women wlll 
become new wage earners and purchasers of consumer 
goods, bringing new needs, new wants, new tastes to s 
filled. There will also be a record number of people 
reaching 65 years of age—almost 20 million of —— 
who will have different nutritional and taste require- 
ments. : , 

In addition, there will be a growing number of work- 
ing women requiring an ever-increasing supply of dl 
venience foods for their part-time housekeeping. More 
and better educated people will become more sophisti- 
cated and exacting consumers. The population shift to 
the suburbs will be accompanied by some swing toward 
food products designed for more leisure time and outdocr 
living. 

Through all these years of growth and change, the 
importance of nutrition will increase. From the Ameri- 
can homemaker will come a growing reliance on proces- 
sors to build better nutrition into family diets—to add 
yet another value to those already offered at the corner 
grocery store. 

For General Foods, the year 1960 was one of expan- 
sion—in products and product lines, in markets and mar- 
keting areas, in GF’s radically new market-centered 
sales and distribution system and in production facilities. 

Our capital expenditures investment for our current 
fiscal year, which ends March 31, 1961, is expected to 
total almost $50 million, compared with last year’s rec- 
ord $34.6 million; our national network of 16 market- 
oriented distribution centers will be completely installed 
within the next year: General Foods entered new mar- 
kets and marketing areas with new production facilitics 
in the U. S., Canada, Mexico, Brazil, and France, and 
more than 30 new and improved products have gone to 
market in the U. S. alone during 1960. 

Fiscal 1960 was a record year in net sales, net earnings, 
and physical volume of products sold. 

We expect this favorable trend 
current fiscal year. 


H. W. MORRISON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Morrison-Knudsen Company, Inc. 


Charles G. Mortimer 


to continue in the 


The construction industry is expected to attain a new 
nigh in dollar volume in 1961 and provide a strong stim- 
ulus to the economy in general. Authoritive statistical 
sources report that while the estimated $55.1 billion of 
new construction put in place in 1960 
was 2% less than the record-high 
total of $56.2 billion in 1959, it is 
conservatively forecast that 1961's 
total will amount to $57.3 billion. 
This is 4% above 1960’s estimated 
volume and 2% above actual volume 
in the record year, 1959. 

A substantial portion of 1961’s con- 
struction volume will have its source 
in the backlog or uncompleted por- 
tions of contracts awarded in prior 
years. Morrison-Knudsen Company, 
Inc., for example, entered 1961 with 
a domestic backlog of $222.5 million 
and a foreign backlog of $98.5 mil- 
lion, or a total backlog of $321 mil- 
lion. We are engaged in “heavy” or 
engineered construction, a division of the industry which 
generates the purchase, use or installation of reinforcing 
and structural steel, lumber, cement, pumps, motors. 
powerhouse machinery, autos, trucks, fuels, lubricants, 
rubber tires, construction equipment and many addi- 
tional items produced by other industries. Aside from 
the normal and indispensable function which it performs, 
the construction industry therefore, has been rightly 
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recognized as an effective instrument for sparking a 
sluggish national economy. 

Of particular significance in the 1961 construction pic- 
ture is the forecast of $40.25 billion to be expended by 
private groups, compared with $17.05 billion of expendi- 
tures under programs of governmental and other public 
agencies at federal, state and local levels. Most important 
segments of private construction programs consist of 
$22.6 billion for residential buildings; $10.55 billion for 
non-residential buildings including industrial, commer- 
cial and institutional buildings; and $5.5 billion for util- 
ities such as gas, electric light and power, telephone and 
telegraph and railroad. 

Principal segments of public programs consist of $5.175 
billion of non-residential buildings including educational, 
hospital, institutional, administrative and other types of 
buildings; $1.325 billion for military facilities; $6.0 billion 
{or highways; $1.525 billion for sewer and water systems; 
and $1.35 billion for water resource conservation and de-— 
velopment projects. Construction volume of publicly fi- 
nanced residential buildings, known as public housing, 
is now forecast at $775 million in 1961 compared with 
$725 miliion and $962 million in 1960 and 1959 respec- 
tively. 

Private construction of housing may be expected to 
regain momentum in view of the readier availability of 
financing at possibly lower interest rates and the con- 
tinued movement of city families to suburban areas. 
Population growth has by no means been arrested and 
this too will continue to be a basic factor in the 1961 
housing demand. 

Highway construction, including sections of the federal 
interstate system, will again reach the record level of 
$6.0 billion attained in 1959 because the planning and 
right-of-way-acquisition phases of federal and state pro- 
grams progressed greatly during 1960 and earmarked 
funds will be available to support a $6.0 billion highway 
construction volume in 1961. 

Fiscal, tax and labor policies of the new Administra- 
tion can have varying effects on some construction pro- 
grams, particularly those predicated on private capital 
financing. The fact remains, however, that large segments 
of both private and public programs are of a nature 
which cannot be deferred—particularly those involving 
extensions of sewer, water, gas, electric light and power 
and telephone systems; construction of many administra- 
tive educational and institutional buildings: and con- 
struction of vital and urgently needed defense facilities. 
Notwithstanding political and legislative factors, it is 
reasonable to expect that the 1961 dollar volume of con- 


struction will approximate the $57.3 billion forecast for 
the industry. 


EDWIN H. MOSLER. JR. 
President, The Mosler Safe Company 


Awareness of modern methods and new ways to cope 
with hazards indicates that 1961 will be a year of con- 
tinued good business in our industry. New modern 
banking offices will be built during 1961 and 
existing offices will be modernized 
to meet the competition of the newer 
offices. Motor banking, for example, 
is gaining more and more popular- 
ity with the public and with bankers. 

The trend toward more motor- 
banking facilities insures a contin- 
ued good market for our drive-u»n 
windows and other equipment for 
these installations. 

In addition to motor-banking of- 
fices, banks are opening more offi- 
ces in convenient locations to make 
banking easier for the public and 
bring in new business. This new 
office building and old office mod- 
ernization program means a good 
market for safes, vault doors, safe 
deposit boxes, night depositories and specialized filing 
systems housings. 


many 





Edwin H. Mosler, Jr. 


During the year 1960, the effectiveness of our Photo- 
guard camera protection system was demonstrated on 
several occasions through the capture of bank robbers 
who were identified by motion pictures made while the 
robbery was taking place. The extensive publicity given 
to these dramatic pictures has increased the effective- 
ness of Photoguard as a deterrent to robbers and has 
made bankers more aware of the advantages of a pho- 
tographic protection system. Police have recommended 
photographic protection equipment for banking offices. 
We expect 1961 to show record sales in this area. 

Business and industry in general, from the small com- 
pany to the industrial giant, are modernizing their rec- 
ord keeping and data processing operations and creating 
a demand for both filing equipment and safe record 
storage. 


This: year should be a good one for Mosler’s rapid 

file-and-find Revo-file and Selectronic record files to 
implement these modern methods. 
_ The increasing awareness of the necessity for protect- 
ing valuable records from fire hazards means an in- 
creasing market for insulated files and fire-resistant 
safes. 

As the world’s largest builders of safes and bank 
vaults, the Mosler Safe Company has kept abreast of the 
newest techniques used by burglars, and manufactures 
safes incorporating the latest technological advances to 
foil modern burglary methods. 

Businessmen are becoming increasingly aware of the 
newer and better equipment available to protect cash 
and valuables. They are coming to realize that a ten- 
or-twenty-year-old safe, while it may be as good as new, 
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ASE 5 & 20 Club 
Names J. J. Mann 


John J. Mann was elected Presi- 
dent of the American Stock Ex- 
change Five & Twenty Club at an 
annue! election and dinner held in 
the Manhat- 
tan Club 
(Thursday, 
Jan. 12). Mr. 
Mann became 
a member of 
the Exchange 
in 1933 and 
was Chairman 
of the Board 
of Governors 
for five con- 
secutive terms 
between 1951 
and 1956. A 
stock special- 
ist on the 
trading floor, 
he is a semour partner of Mann, 
Farrell, Jacobi and Greene. 

Also elected were Robert J. 
Fisher, Vice-President; Jacob 
Feinstein, Treasurer, and Ray- 
mond A. Bau, Secretary. The Clb 
admit: ASF members of 25 years 
or more standing. 


Hardy & Co. to 
Admit Partner 


Hardy & Co., 20 Broai St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange on Feb. 1 
will admit Angier St. George B. 
Duke to partnership. 


Heller & Meyer to 
Admit Partner 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—On Feb. 1 
Heller & Meyer will admit Ken- 
neth R. Heyman to partnershin. 
The firm, which is a member of 
the New York Stcck Exchange, 
is located at 5zZC Main St. 


J. A. Hogle Co. 
To Admit Three 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah — Ona 
Jan. 28 J. A. Hogle & Co., 132 
South Main St., members of t e 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leacing exchanges, will 
admit G. Kenneth Handley, Wen- 
dell M. Smoot, Jr. and James E. 
Hogle, Jr. to partnership. 


With Powell, Kistler 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Francis 
X. Stewart is now affiliated with 
Powell, Kistler & Company, 110 
Old Street, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 





John J. Mann 


Named Director 


William H. Osborn, Jr., a partner 
in Lehman Brothers, New York 
investment banking firm, has 
been elected a director of Ling- 
Temco Electronics, Inc. 


Detroit Bd. Women to Hear 
DETROIT, Mich. — Sigurd R. 
Wendin, President of Heber- 
Fuger-Wendin, Inc., will address 
the Municipal Bond Women’s 
Club of Detroit on ‘The Bond 
Outlook for 1961” Jen. 25, 1961 
at 6 p.m. in Room 1830 of the 
First National Building. Guests 
are welcome. 


2 With Inv. Management 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Richard W. 
Haas and Theodore M. Johnson 
have become associated with In- 
vestrent Manrvsemcrt Cornnre- 
tion, 818 Seventeenth Street. Both 
were formerly with Andersen, 
Randolph & Co. 
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‘Peaceful’ Coexistence! 


“This principle (of peaceful coexistence) does not 
deny the existence of class struggle. It does not 
mean the reconciling of socialism and capitalism, 
but suggests the intensification of the struggle for 
the triumph of Socialist ideas and the total victory 
of socialism. 


“The Soviet Communist party, proceeding from 
the interests of the working class and the great 
cause of communism, has together with all Marxist- 
Leninist parties carried out and will continue to 
carry out untiring work further to consolidate and 
strengthen the unity of the Socialist camp and of 
the entire international Communist movement on 
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the fundamental basis of Marxism-Leninism and 
loyalty to the cause of the working class. The Soviet 
Communist party sees in this its international duty, 
its direct task and responsibility. 


“In rallying further Communist and workers’ 
parties under the banner of Marxism-Leninism and 
proletarian internationalism, there is the guarantee 
for new victories of the world’s Communist move- 
ment, the full guarantee for the triumph of com- 
munism.’’—Editorial from ‘‘Pravda.” 


Translate this and much other of a like sort 
emanating from the Kremlin into plain English and 
we have a statement to the effect that the time has 
come when it serves the purposes of imperialistic 
communism better to proceed by subversion, in- 
trigue and treachery than by suicidal war. 





Chessie “Dividends” 
for B&O Shareowners 


>> PP Here's welcome news for Baltimore and Ohlo Railroad shareowners, 
the majority of whom — 55% of all B&O shares — have already accepted 


C&O’'s exchange offer. 


Cash sums will be set aside for B&O common shareowners by C&O during 1961 equal to the difference 
» between C&O’s common dividend (currently $4) and B&O’s common dividend (currently 60 cents), 
after applying the exchange ratio. The cash would be paid on actual completion of the exchange of 


C&O stock for B&O'stock. 


> Those shareowners who have not yet assented have until February 2 to accept C&O’s exchange offer 


as supplemented by this cash provision. 


C&O’s board of directors at its recent meeting, considering that C&O had obtained a majority of B&O shares, and in the light 


of numerous requests from B&O shareowners, took these actions: 


So that assenting B&O shareowners might begin enjoying some of the prospective benefits of being 
[) C&O shareowners, the C&O will, effective January 1, accrue the difference between C&O’s and 


B&O’s dividends, based on the exchange ratio. 


[ In order to give all B&O shareowners an opportunity to participate, further acceptances will be 


received through February 2. 


Elected that the exchange offer would become binding on C&O so long as the majority of B&O 
shares are assented at the close of a thirty-day withdrawal period, also ending February 2. 


C&O’s offer is to exchange one share of C&O common for 1-3 4 shares of B&O common. Applying this ratio, C&O’s current 
$4 dividend is equal to $2.29 a B&O share. To make up the difference between $2.29 and the reduced 60-cent B&O payment, 
C&O during 1961 will accrue, at C&O’s current dividend rate, $1.69 (less additional B&O payment, if any) for the benefit of 


each assented B&O common share. 


This dividend accrual by C&O would be for one year, but could be extended by C&O’s Board. It is subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission and C&O shareowners. C&O has applied to the I.C.C. for approval. If and 
when the I.C.C. approves, actual payment will take place just as quickly as I.C.C. authorization becomes effective and the ex- 
change is made. At that time, any gain or loss will be recognized for Federal income tax purposes, and gain will be subject to tax. 


> For B&O preferred shareowners, B&O has announced a continuation in 1961 of the $4 preferred divi- 
dend. If that amount is paid, no accrual by C&O on behalf of B&O preferred shares is indicated, but C&O would do so if it 
became necessary. If the dividend accrual should be extended beyond 1961 by C&O’s Board, the owners of B&O preferred stock 
would participate if they should be paid dividends by B&O less than C&O’s common dividend at that time. 


The B&O-C&O system will be America’s second largest in revenues, with outstanding potential for growth. The 
public interest, so dependent on sound transportation, will be notably served. 


Yt, 


President, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 








B&O URGES B&O SHAREOWNERS TO ACCEPT C&O's OFFER — 
B&O President Howard E. Simpson in a letter to B&O shareowners dated January 12 urges shareowners who have not yet 
assented to the C&O plan to do so. The boards of directors of B&O and C&O jointly adopted a resolution on January 12 
stating that B&O-C&O affiliation “is in the best interests of the security holders and employees of both companies, and of 
the public, as a condition precedent to the complete merger of the two companies at the earliest practicable date.” 


How B&O shareowners can accept C&O's offer: 


If your B&O shares are held in the name of your bank or broker, call now and direct him to send them to C&O’s exchange 
agent, MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST CO., 140. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. If B&O shares are held in your 
name, complete the form of acceptance and mail it with your shares to Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 











Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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may not be effective protection from modern burglars’ 
tools or against modern fire hazards. 

Business is learning to get the most out of a safe by 
using special safes for special purposes. Executives are 
increasingly aware that there are two basic types cof 
safes; money safes and record safes. 

Within these categories there are many different types. 
Selection of the best type for the use contributes to more 
efficient money and record handling and lessens the 
hazards. 

The combination of modernization, increasing efti- 
ciency, and public awareness of advances in protection 
provides a good indication that business in our industry 
should pick up in 1961. 


VICTOR MUCHER 
President, Clarostat Mfg. Co., Inc. 


The complexities of electronic devices involved in space 
exploration and of such other marvels as computers are 
presenting new challenges to the potentiometer industry, 
which always must be ready with controls to do the right 
job. Thus far, the industry has kept 
pace and, with its heavy concentra- 
tion on research, it is certain not to 
be found wanting in the future. 

The need for highly precise po- 
tentiometers and fixed and variable 
resistors, the most highly sophisti- 
cated of which cost $500 or more 
each, has boosted potentiometer in- 
dustry sales to more than $85 mil- 
lion annually. A conservative esti- 
mate is that in 1961 the industry will 
climb close to, if not over, the $100 
million mark. 

Potentiometers, or “pots” as the 
electronic engineer prefers to call 
them, control the flow of electrical 
current in much the same fashion as 
a faucet conirois the row or water into the kitchen sink. 

Their use is not limited to the wonder machines of 
the Space Age. In jfact, they are an important control in 
every radio and TV set and the makers of these con- 
tinue to be about the biggest volume custcmers of the 
potentiometer industry. 

The fastest growing markets are in electzonic cevices 
for medicine and for safety on the highway, the rails, the 
sea and in the air. 

Another promising market is toys: the powered air- 
planes and other electronic gadgets which are delight_ng 
the youngsters of this new age. Toys need precise con- 
trels, not the expensive “pots” which go inio tue air- 
borne and grcund controls of a missile, but ones which 
still provide good performance so you won't have an 
unhappy junior “engineering scientist” on your hands. 

In potentiometers, as in everything else these days, the 
drive is toward miniaturization. This is particularly im- 
portant in space vehicles where the concentration is on 
perfect performance and on reducing weight and s.z2. 
One type of space vehicle contains 32,000 resistcrs cf 
various types, so one can readily see the problem fa7ed 
by the potentiometer industry. Our own company has 
designed a ‘pot’ the size of an aspirin taoter. 

Steady markets continue in the household equipment 
field, including suypiying the needs of manufacturers of 
air cleaners, washers and driers, recorders and therimo- 
stats. Slight rises can be expected in the medical field 
because of increased production of such instruments as 
X-ray machines and cardicgraphs, and in the scientific- 
industrial field which is using increased numbers of 
potentiometers and resistors for metrological systems, 


automated machinery, computers and record control 
systems, to name a few. 


Perhaps the greater activity for the year ahead lies 
in aircraft flight controls because of the faster pace wi.h 
which the government and the aircraft industry is at- 
tacking the problen:s of flight safety and approaching 
the day of complete ground control for all planes in the 
air. 

Our industry has come a long way in recent years, 
but in the next decade we are bound to see even greater 
advances as new maier:.als and new approaches to design 


come into being in the production of “pots’ and other 
resistors. 


Victor Mucher 


HARRY C. MURPHY 
President, Chicago, Bur-ington & Quincy Railroad Co. 


There’s no gloom or doom about the future of the pas- 
senger business on the Burlington Railroad these days. 
The Chicago-based road, famous for its Zephyr stream- 
liners, will this year roll up highest passenger revenues 
since the end of World War II. 

With declining rail passenger 
business causing concern in many 
sections of the country, how has 
Burlington managed to counter the 
down-trend? Secret of the line’s 
success is a blend of salesmanship 
and close control of costs, coupled 
with a genuine enthusiasm for the 
passenger business. 

Passenger traffic manager W. F. 
Burke says: “You’ve got to go out 
and look for business. And you’ve 
got to offer travel that has appeal.” 
Faced with growing competition, the 
Burlington has expanded its sales 
effort to develop group travel. This 
year organized travel will produce 
$1.500 000 of added revenues and prove the diffe 
between mediocre and record results. 


Harry C. Murphy 


rence 
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Largest portion of Burlington’s group business was 
the movement of 27,000 Boy Scouts to and from Colo- 
rado Springs last summer, following a national Shrine 
convention in Denver that brought tne railroad 3,756 
new passengers. For 6,000 lovers of the Iron Horse, 
Burlington ran a dozen special trains pulled by its two 
remaining steam locomotives. Some 4,500 enthusiastic 
Miawesterners flocked aboard special excursions, bound 
for scenic and historic points along the Mississippi River, 
which included a two-nour boat ride; and 7,30u football 
fans were transported to Saturday afternoon extrava- 
ganzas, helping the railroad sweti its passenger totals. 

While the Burlington has keyed its passenger sales- 
men to a high competitive pitch, a dramatic flair for 
snaowmanship enlivens the travel packages tney sell. 
kxcursion passengers are often greeted with orchestral 
or c_.oral serenades. “This heip: put them in high spirits 
for the trip,’ explains Burlington’s Burke. Recreation 
cars decorated in Gay 9v’s motif are added to special 
trains. On an Autumn Panorama weekend jaunt to 
Colorado’s Rockies, tour escorts were outfitted in whip- 
cord Western wear, complete with ten-gallon hats; for 
an excursion to the swank Broadmoor Hotel at Colorado 
Springs, tuxedos, were utilized to provide the atmosphere 
the railroad wished to create. Burlingion’s flamboyant 
promotion of bargain-priced tours pays off: four off- 
season weekend excursions from C-.icago to Colorado 
drew 2,500 passengers who paid less than $70 each for 
notel, train fare, meals and sightseeing. 

Weekend tours have generated such enthusiasm the 
railroad has compiled a mailing list of some 21,000 
persons who can be counted upon to take at least one 
Burlington excursion a year. ‘some of these folks take 
every trip we run and beg for more,’ says passenger 
salesman Burke. 

Special “incentive” fares (which offer substantial re- 
ductions) between key Burlington cities have added 
passengers to regular trains and produced revenue the 
railroad feels it would have otherwise not received. On 
weekends when incentive fares are offered between the 


Twin Cities and Chicago, the number of passengers often 
triples. 


Burlington’s creative sales program began in 1952 
when it sold small-town students the idea of taking 
ecucational tours to larger cities along the line. Later, 
big-city students were intrigued by Burlington’s offer 
to transport them to scenic and historic locations far 
reroved from urban throngs. 


Prcof‘of its sales success with students is the growth 
of this traffic: from 2,500 in 1952 to 62,500 in 1960. In 
many Western communities Burlington’s annual rail 
pilgrimage has become a major event of the year. Well- 
chaperoned trainloaas of youngsters descend on such 
cities as Denver and Cxsicago for a vigorous round of 
sightseeing, sometimes topped off by attendance at an 
Ice Follies performance. 

Can the railroad maintain its passenger success story? 
We've just started. The morale of our sales force is the 
highest ever. We’ve nowhere to go but up. 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
U. S. Senator From South Dakota 


“America’s Gold Supply Leaving Country... .” 


“Imports Threaten Domestic Industrial Production. . . .” 
“Piants Moving to South tor New Opportunity... .” 

“High Overhead Forcing Business to Brink? .. .” 

“New Tax Plans Termed Inflationary, Retrogressive. .. .” 
“Labor Chiefs Believe 32-Hour W eek Answer to Automation... .” 


The above are a few samples of the newspaper and 
periodical headlines which have more than caught the 
eyes of thousands of corporation executives throughout 
the country. But the headlines have not gone unnoticed 
among the people of America who 
form the backbone of the greatest 
economic system forged in our mod- 
ern civilization. 

Scare headlines? Perhaps. 

Whether or not the headlines 
prompt excitable discussion on Wall 
Street or concerned conversation 
over the coffee cups in a main street 
cafe in South Dakota, they do one 
thing—demonstrate the tenor of the 
times in which we live. an era of 
relative prosperity hedged by the 
uncertainty of the future, both at 
home and abroad. 

In citing the fact that most Amer- 
icans are concerned, whether they 
be in the corporate offices of our 
metropolitan cities, or balancing the profit-loss ledger 
of a local clothing shop, or planning next year’s corn 
plantings, I intentionally lead up to a conclusion that 
came closer to being recognized in this recent past 
national election than at any time in our hi:tory. 

It is this: 

America is no longer (if it ever was) 
it-elf, independent of the forces within and without 
which relentlessly puch forward in the progre:sive 
molding of our system of enterprise—sociological as well 
as economic. 


Hon. Karl E. Mundt 


an entitv in 


Why make this parti-ular point of a fact thot is already 
understood by many leacers in a variety of fields? 

Because I firmly believe that while this fact has made 
a firm dent in our thinking, many still refuse to recog- 
nize the implications and prefer to stand pat on no longer 
workeble formulas of tze past and outmoded iJleas of 
yesterday. 

For example: 





_. Thurcday, January 19, 1961 


BIG LABOR—While the original goals of the union 
movement were long ago achieved, today we still gd 
as one of the rallying cries of labor leaders the ere De 
protect workers from the excesses of ‘big’ business. . 
real problem, of course, not only to labor, but to ie 
America. is how best to protect and improve our profi 
system, because to lose it, or completely dilute it, can 
only in the end bring real harm and permanent damage 
to the millions of men and women both in and out of the 
labor union ranks. 


IG BUSINESS—There are still the “old-line” protec- 
dantats in our ranks, carrying forth somewhat effec- 
tively in their battle cry to return to the methods of old 
of “shutting out foreign competition > and “slapping on 
the high tariffs.” While this may well be an effective 
means to immediate full employment and increased do- 
mestic markets, it fails to recognize that this nation has 
committed itself through policies of the past to wae 
growth of other nations. A return to prohibitive tarilis 
and the total abandonment of foreign trade would be the 
quickest way to turn over the remainder of the Free 
World to Communism, 

THE FARMER—Here again is the call for a return to 
“the old,” this time from a minority voice, but still an 
effective and influential voice. Policies of the past—to 
restrict and curtail production, to control agriculture— 
provide the sharpest clash of the old vs. new. Advocates 
of such policies call for utilization of surplus crops 
through foreign disposal programs, while at the same 
time plan to “gear down” the agriculture plant to pre- 
vent future surpluses. The programs are incompatible. 
America’s food and fiber—the bulk of it anyway—cannot 
be given away without destroying world markets. This 
is the problem of today —our surpluses. Tomorrow’s 
problems will be in the demand field, the need for more 
production, more commodities, as the new nations de- 
velop their economies, their standards of living, and 
these nations will not be depositories of welfare pro- 
grams but rather solid customers for our expanding pro- 
duction. In addition, we are also entering upon a whole 
exciting new era of industrial uses of farm products. 


The 1960 election demonstrated, to me at least, that 
Americans have come to recognize that not only are we 
interdependent upon the relations we have with the 
world outside, but also that many now recognize that 
we aiso are interdependent upon each other in this coun- 
try if we are to reap the iuil fruits of our economic 
system. 

While it is true that certain campaign appeals were 
made on the basis of ‘“‘b!oc” or “clas” votes, the success 
of such an appeal is certainly not demonstrated in an 
election in which 68 million voters were virtually equally 
divided. This leads me to believe that the time has been 
reached when elections can no longer be won or lost on 
the basis of any so-called “farm” vote, “labor’’ vote, 
“suburban” vote, or what have you. 

The past election was aimed at “Americans” primarily, 
although I will admit there were notable exceptions. But 
balance the 1960 campaign with that of the past, and the 
degree of difference is marked. 

Our thinking (not mass hypnosis, but thinking) .is 
jelling into a similar pattern—and it must jell into that 
pattern if we are to survive. 

Let’s look at the three illustrations earlier cited of 
those who ‘still look to the past” for the answers (al- 
thcugh there is nothing wrong with looking back, pro- 
vided we use these examples as examples and not un- 
changeable formula); for it seems to me we have here 
three decidedly good illustrations of the type of change 
that is necessary, but which is a change completely com- 
patible with our beliefs in our capitalistic system of free 
enterprise. 

This is what I mean when I say we should ‘jell’ a 
pattern of thinking: 

BIG LABOR—Instead of raising the “survival against 
big business” crv, it is time for labor leaders to assume 
the roles of statesmanship, roles that have been auto- 
matically thrust upon them because of the tremendous 
number of people they lead, but roles which, unfortu- 
nately, have not been properly fulfilled. How best to 
assume these positions of responsibility to America? To 
honestly recognize that, first, this country does not in- 
tend to, nor will it turn over to these people, the indus- 
try and the economy of this nation. The economic sys- 
tem in which capital is invested for a fair return—as 
well as risk—will continue. Hindering this system can 
best be done by hindering management at every turn 
of the way. Helping it can best be done by recognizing 
that labor succeeds only if management succeeds and 
tne country s success can only be ensured if both groups 
succeed. 

BIG BUSINESS—lInstead of trying to “shut out’ the 
rest of the world, we must recognize that we are going 
to mcre and more live—and trade—with the rest of the 
world. Upon this assumpt:on and the rejection of what 
I term “negative” thinking, the best brains of this coun- 
try can be channeled into constructive ideas and pro- 
grams which can help meet the trying cays that lie 
ahead. I don’t for a minute believe our great business 
community is gasping its last breath, but it can if we 
refuse to abancon the outmoded theories which simply 
are not applicable in an age that brings Paris within five 
hours of New York through jet transportation. 

THE FARMER—tThe farmer is not the orphan of our 
society. A lot of peop!e tell him that, but it’s not so. And 
the quicker the prophets cf gloom and doom recognize 
that American agriculture is vibrant and forging ahead 
as a result of some of the greatest technological advances 
in our Fistory, our opportunities will again be enhanced 
as we start to pull together to achieve the same goal— 


Continued on page 79 
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Cleve. Mer. For 
(Goodbody & Co. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio. Paul 
Farmer, formerly of the New 
York office of Goodbody & Co., 
investrent brokers, has _ been 
named mana- 
ger of the 
company’s 
Cleveland of- 
fice, National 
City East 
Sixth Build- 
ing, it was 
announced 
Jan. 16. Mr. 
Farmer suc- 
ceeds Joseph 
Hartzmark 
who has re- 
linquished 
management 
respon- 
sibilities and 
retired as a general partner, 
though he will remain with the 
firm. 

Mr. Farmer, whose _ transfer 
Lecomes effective Jan..16, brings 
to his new position a  distin- 
guished background in the in- 
vestment and economic fields. A 
Phi Beta Kappa. student, he 
graduated from Amherst in 15939, 
then went on to earn his master’s 
degree and a doctorate in eco- 
noirics history at Columbia. He 
became an instructor at Colgate 
University in 1942 and a few 
years later moved to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin as_ associate 
professor. By 1954, however, he 
had become so much interested 
in the securities field that he left 
his acacemic career to join the 
New England brokerage firm of 
Schirmer, Atherton & Company. 
Starting as a registered repre- 
sentative, he soon became a 
branch manager of the firm. In 
1958 he joined Goodbody & Co., 
entering its main office as a spe- 
cialist in put and call options. 
Goodbocv. which is nationally 
known for its extensive invest- 
ment research, is one of the oldest 
and largest stock and commodity 
brokerage firms in the United 
States. It has offices in 41 cities. 


Joseph B. Binford, a partner in 
the firm of Goodbody & Co., who 
has been on temporary assign- 
ment to the Cleveland office, 
plans to return to the New York 
headquarters later this month. 








Paul Farmer 


Auchincloss, 
Parker Adds Two 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, 1705 
H St., N. W., members of the New 
York and Philadelphia-Baltimore 
Stock Exchanges, on Feb. 1 will 
admit Henley C. Hoge III and 
A. Peter Knoop to partnership. 
Mr. Knoop will make his head- 
quarters at the firm’s New York 
office, 2 Broadway. 


Douglas V.-P. of 
Stewart, Miller 


ial to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
. HICAG ae 8} William t. 
Douglas has been elected a Vice- 
President of Stewart, Miller & 
Co., Inc., 2C9 Scuth La Salle St. 


Steiner, Rouse Branch 
Steiner, Rouse & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
have opened a branch office at 
4a0 Third Ave., New York City, 
unce the management of Edward 
G. Mirabella. 


With Robert Kile 


(Spe 1 to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER. Colo.—Wesley R. Ma- 
honey has joined the staff of 
Rebert E. File, 4509 East Evans 
Street. He was formerly with 
Donald J. Hinkley & Co., Inc. 


. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
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not merely a prosperous agriculture, but a prosperous 
America. 

What I am attempting to point out is that all of us— 
whether we be from the farm, the town, or the city, 
whether we are Democrats or Republicans, big business- 
men or small merchants, big labor leaders or the local 
garage n.echanic—must tackle the problems of the com- 


ing days with the broader view or doing what is best 
for our country. 


We cannot afford the provinciality of seeking mere 
survival of our own economic ideas for our own particu- 
lar economic group, for to do so means economic suiciae, 
not oniy for business, but for all America. 


What’s ahead for business? 


A great and growing America which will be good for 
all Americans, not merely the business community, PRO- 
VIDED we continue the mature growth of recognizing 
that the future demands an awareness of and practice of 
interdependence. 


It is in this way, I believe, that we can avoid the one 
thing I think most of us fear, a decaying economy which 
will launch Federal programs of gigantic magnitude 
which in themselves will further destroy, rather than 
build our great country. 


No pretense has been made here that there is a solu- 
tion at hand for many of our problems, nor is any effort 
made to predict what lies ahead. I merely provide what 
I think are needed guidelines for the future, guidelines 
which can help all of us, in Congress, in government, 
and in the private sector, to confidently and forthrightly 
meet the challenges and tests which will confront us in 
1961 as well as in the years to follow. 


GEORGE A. NEWBURY 


President, Manufacturers & Traders Trust Company, 
Buffalo, New York 


Nineteen-sixty has brought us a stern reminder that 
there are some psychological factors bearing on our 
economy that can influence it to a major extent—ailso 
that business practices are subject to subtle changes. 
A year ago we had sound reasons 
for believing that 1960 would prove 
a bettter than average business year. 
It hasn’t. The reasons are tairly 
clear. The squeeze on profits which 
has become more pronounced in re- 
cent .years has prompted _ business- 
men to seek ways to counter it. One 
way rather universally adopted has 
been to tighten up on inventories. 
This was made easy for many—par- 
ticularly those in the durable goods 
incustries—by reason of the great 
expansion of productive capacity in 
the 1950’s. During 1960 we have wit- 
nessed a major change in inventory ¢ 
practices—especially in durable George A. Newbury 
seeds businesses—that has exerted a 
definitely dampening influence on business activity. 


In the psychological area the failure to realize exces- 
sively high hopes held in the last half of 1960 led to an 
excessive reaction pessimistically when they were not 
realized. It would also appear that business caution in 
an election year is not entirely out- moded—especially 
when there is a good chance of change in governmental 
philosophy at the top echelon. 

Looking ahead it would seem that these factors have 
pretty well spent their force, The election is over and 
the change in basic governmental philosophy is likely 


‘to be less drastic than feared. Inventories can’t be tight- 


ened much more. Even without inventory accumula- 
tions, buying may well be stepped up to meet current 
neecs. In fact, shortened inventories may prove a more 
volatile factor in our economy than we realize. A reac- 
tion from undue pessimism in a year that saw our gross 
national product pass the $500 billion mark is well 
within the area of possibility. 

It is also worthy of note that the stresses in the econ- 
omy during the past year have turned up no funda- 
mental weaknesses. 

A chenze for the better would seem in prospect for 
1961. It is not likely to take place in the first quarter. 
It might in the second. The third would probably be a 
better guess. 


JOHN A. NORTH 


Fresident, Phoenix of Hartford Insurance Companies 


At the moment it looks to me as though business in 1961 
will witness increased inflation, an 
unbalanced federal budget, and a 
rash of new bills in Congress, the 
effect of which will be to take 
even mere of the people’s money 
from their paychecks. Demands for 
higher wages to meet higher costs 
of living will aggravate the infla- 
tionary spiral, for which the peonle 
will have only themselves to blame. 
Of course the impact of this situa- 
tion on insurance companies; like 
ours can be rather severe; thus it 
will call for unusual efforts to be 
put forth in order to obtain needed 
rate increases to offzet the antici- 
pated inflated claims which are 
bound to follow such an economic 
travesty. 


Jchn A. North 


Continued on page 80 
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KENNAMETAL Carbides 


have dynamic growth in metals industry 


Through continuous research and pioneering in the applica- 
tion of tungsten and titanium hard carbides, a wide variety 
of Kennametal compositions has been developed for many 
specific uses. These compositions are now recognized as indis- 
pensable engineering materials in many industries, such as... 
electronics ¢« nucleonics « chemical e steel « machine 
tool « transportation « petroleum « woodworking « ce- 
ramics « textile « plastics « mining « construction « 
food « paper « automotive « glass « electrical « refrac- 
tories ¢« ordnance « aircraft « missiles e« and rockets. 





In the development and production of carbides, Kennametal 
has unified control over the entire process, which permits the 
maintenance of the most exacting standards . . . from ore to 
finished product. Some outstanding properties of Kennametal 
carbides are: WEAR RESISTANCE up to 100 times longer 
than steel. RIGIDITY of 2 to 3 times that of hardened steel. 
HEAT RESISTANCE to withstand 2200°F under continuous 
operation and up to 5000°F for short periods. 





Through energetic pioneering of Kennametal for metal 
cutting in the metalworking industry for more than 20 years, 
the ability of these hard carbides to outlast the hardest steel 
alloys has been proven thousands of times. Consistent, forward- 
looking research and development have opened many new mar- 
kets for Kennametal. And its use as a material of construc- 
tion for vital machine components and wear-spot applications 
has expanded into practically every industry. 





Our product development group, by working in close co- 
operation with research and design engineers and customers, 
keeps coming up with new products and new applications... 
engineered to help customers increase production, improve 
their products and reduce costs. 

If you would like to know how you might profitably use our 
company’s expanding facilities, services, and products ... 
please write KENNAMETAL Inc., Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 


*Trademark 33581 


{WN USTRY AND 
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Continued from page 79 


JAMES F. OATES, JR. 
Chairman, and President, The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 


Looking to 1961, my view about the direction of our 
economy is relatively optimistic despite the lack of 
enthusiasm in some circles. I do not believe that the 
present recession will last very much longer or go very 
deep. Inventory reductions have ac- 
counted for the bulk of the adjust- 
ments in the economy so far, and it 
is anticipated that such liquidations 
in the future will be moderate and 
should be completed by the second 
quarter of 1961. Encouraging is the 
fact that basic demand continues 
strong and consumer savings remain 
at high levels. During 1961 easier 
mortgage credit should stimulate 
housing starts, although there will, 
in my judgment, continue a moder- 
ate decline in capital spending for 
plant and equipment. Strengthening 
business activity will be rising state 
and local expenditures, increased 
consumer spending, and higher Fed- 
eral expenditures now in the works. During 1961 our 
economists expect a Gross National Product at the annual 
rate of $503 billion on a seasonally adjusted basis during 
the first quarter which rate, they believe, will rise to the 
level of $524 billion by the fourth quarter. ‘they turther 
anticipate that the Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production will rise from a low of 102 in the 
second quarter to 111 by the fourth quarter of the year. 
Although long-term interest rates are expected to move 
moderately lower during the first few months of the 
year, it is believed that a year from now they will be 
higher than they are today. 

Reflecting the impact of the 1960 downturn of the 
economy, estimated figures for the sale of “ordinary” 
life insurance during 1960 indicate only a nominal in- 
crease in production over 1959. In anticipation of a 
business upturn in 1961, we expect ordinary production 
to set new records this year. 

Based on estimates made by the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America the assets of American Life Insur- 
ance companies at the end of 1961 reached a record 
total of $119.45 billion. At the Equitable we are particu- 
larly proud to report that the Society’s assets passed the 
$10 billion mark during the past year. These assets 
represent the individual savings of millions of Ameri- 
cans, illustrating the role of life insurance companies 
as important thrift institutions. Our industry has a great 
responsibility to help encourage the accumulation of 
individual savings and channel such savings into pro- 
ductive investments. We thereby aid in America’s 
growth. Furthermore, the payment of life insurance pre- 
miums is an anti-inflationary force which helps to pre- 
serve the value of all dollars and thereby to maintain 
a reasonably stable price level which is so essential to 
sound economic growth. 


CHARLES F. NOYES 
President, and Chairman of the Board, 
Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc. 


I am certain that a few of the older and leading expo- 
nents of syndication of equities in New York City real 
estate fee] that the market orice of real estate has gone 
so high that today it is not possible 
with safety to pay the returns as are 
now advertised. Unfortunately, the 
type of buyer is attracted first by 
the idea that New York City real 
estate is the best of all investments 
and, when they are offered and see 
through an offering circular a fine 
looking apartment, office building, 
commercial building, hotel or even 
an attractive bowling alley, with a 
yearly income of 12% and upwards, 
they grasp at the opportunity to be 
one of the owners of such a wonder- 
ful building and obtain the large 
interest returns as advertised. It is 
too tempting to resist. The psychol- 
ogy and reason why the syndicators 
have been such a factor in the ability to attract money 
from small and large investors in certain cases is prob- 
ably that a few of the men now in the field of syndica- 
tion were men of high character and unusually able and 
well-trained by experience and ability in the real estate 
field. They started in the late 30’s or early 40’s when 
real estate values were depressed and the properties 
were rented at absurdly low figures and by increasing 
the rentals they, with their foresight and ability, could 
and did pay the 12% to those who furnished the equity 
money. Two of these men I have known over the years 
and while I have not discussed this statement with either 
(nor as a matter of fact with anyone) they are excep- 
tionally able in the real estate field and leaders in the 
community. 

These two gentlemen are fine citizens in every way, 
with well-earned reputations for ability, honesty and 
truthfulness. They have amassed fortunes and are lead- 
ers in civic, church and philanthropic matters. They 
would not knowingly do an injustice to anyone and I am 
going to discuss the subject with them and I will be 
surprised if they do not agree with my conclusions, one 
of which is that, with the expense of managing the real 
estate owned, that not over 7% to 742% can be naid 
on real estate equities with safety, particularly if one 
considers that today it is difficult to purchase first-class 
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James F. Oates, Jr. 


Caarles F. Noyes 








The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


real estate at the prices paid a few years ago and the 
cost of operating has greauy increased as weil as real 
estate taxes. 

My conclusions: 

(1) Truly we never want to see the debacle in real 
estate which occurred in the early 30’s wnen even tne 
6% mortgages that were sold to the public in good faith 
defaulted and where many owners oft real estate that 
was mortgaged for even moderate amounts lost hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 


(2) Properly regulated the new Federal Real Estate 
Investment Trust Law can be a wondertul vehicle tor 
serving the class of investors who want to own an inter- 
est in well-located New York City real estate and obtain 
larger investment returns on their money tnan are avail- 
able in other investment areas. 


(3) Definitely I think this is a case where New York 
State legislation is necessary to protect the small and 
large investor in this popular and useful form ot equity 
investment where the investors may purchase an interest 
in New York City real estate and receive the tax ad- 
vantage by not paying a double income tax as is tne case 
many times when securities, etc., are purchased, but will 
be taxed only once on their individual tax bracket. 
These advantages, however, should be subject to regula- 
tions carefully thought out, among which could be 
suggested: 


(a) The equities sold should never be junior to a first 
mortgage greater than 65% or 70%, based on a 
conservative appraisal of the legitimate cost of the 
property. 

(b) The rate of return to be allowed on the equity based 


on cost to be approved by the State of New York 
from time to time. 


Failing to have these protective features I shudder for 
many reasons to think what may happen to New York 
City real estate at some future date. 


ROBERT S. OELMAN 
President, The National Cash Register Company 


The outlook for the sale of business machines during 
1961 is excellent, and I believe we can reasonably expect 
the industry as a whole to achieve a record hign volume. 

There are three major reasons for anticipating thece 
results—the impact of new products, 
the steadily increasing need _ for 
automation of record-keeping, and 
improvement of the general economy 
as the year progresses. 

In the realm of new products, the 
next 12 months will bring into fuller 
play the effects of the heavy re-. 
search and development programs 
which the industry has undertaken. 
Our own company, for example, has 
invested approximately $60 million 
during the past five years in devel- 
oping new and improved business 
machines and systems. As a result, 
our line of products is substantially 
broader than ever before in our his- 
tory, ranging from small and rela- 
tively simple machines to large e1ectronic data proces- 
sing systems capable of automating the most compiex 
record-keeping jobs in business, industry, and govern- 
ment. 

In our case, much of this new equipment is aimed at 
the fields of retailing and banking, two industries which 
are now in a position to take tremendous strides toward 
automation as a result of technological breakthroughs. 
In effect, such developments are adding more depth to 
the traditional markets for business machines through 
further automation. Many of these new products can 
provide management with more complete operating in- 
formation more quickly than ever before possible, offer- 
ing benefits over and above their cost-saving capabili- 
ties. 

Meanwhile, the need for further automation of record- 
keeping continues to grow in a most dynamic fashion. 
In retailing, for example, narrowing profit margins and 
price-conscious customers are necessitating more effi- 
cient methods of operation. The product which can save 
labor, reduce operating costs, and tighten control liter- 
ally pays for itself in a relatively short time. 

At the same time, the sheer vclume of paperwork 
continues to expand without abatement. Our growing 
population, now comprised of 180 million people, orig- 
inates a tantastic number of transactions each day—in 
retail stores, banks, service establishments, insurance 
companies, utilities, and local, state and Federal Govern- 
ments. Each of these transactions involves making an 
original record and each record in some way affects 
additional records. Competitive pressures are encourag- 
ing the nromotion of charge accounts, budget payment 
plans, credit cards, and many other devices to stimulate 
buying, all of which add to the record-keeping burden 
of the economy and the need for data proceszing. 

Important gains have already been achieved in auto- 
mating the mushrooming paperwork of commercial en- 
terprise, but the rising volume has tended to offset these 
advances. There is only one avenue of relief—further 
automation. And there is every indication that busi- 
ness, industry, and government will be taking this road 
with increasing frequency in the year ahead. 

The overall economy, although still exhibiting soft 
spots, offers promise of expanding to higher levels dur- 
ing the next 12 months than those attained during 19€9. 
This should complement the positive effects during 1961 
of new products and the growing need for these products. 

With product strength, broadening markets, and a 
generally favorable business climate, the business ma- 
chine industry is viewing 1961 as a year of substantial 
opportunity. 


Robert S. Oelman 
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M. G. O’NEIL 
President, The General Tire & Rubber Company 


The rubber industry’s tire production in 1960 pushed 
over the 120-million unit mark for the first time in its 
history, but actually the shipment of 126.2 million units 
fell short of the forecast of the industry’s statistical 
experts. A somewhat mere realistic 
projection on the overall outlook 
points to a 1961 performance at least 
equal to 1960s, with the possibility of 
a record demand for automobile re- 
placement tires plus a stronger truck 
tire market supporting the forecast. 

It is estimated that automobile 
replacement tire demands will top 
the 70-million mark for the first 
time ... and may do it substantially. 
In 1960, a record of nearly 68.5 mil- 
lion automobile tires was shipped to 
the replacement market by the 
industry. 

The 1961 truck tire demand, which 
is unit-wise less than it was 10 years 
ago because of great technical de- 
velopments in tire design and engineering, will be up 
in both original equipment and replacement tires as a 
result of the truck industry’s increased tonnage. 

As now projected, the demand for original equipment 
tires for automobiles will be less than in 1960, but if the 
nation’s economy makes the expected marked recovery 
well before the end of 1961—and there are signs that it 
will—this picture could change quickly with a surge of 
new car orders. 

With the compact cars, which represent about 30% 
of recent car production, coming into our replacement 
market, the dollar return will be somewhat less since 
the tires are smaller. 

To meet its 1961 production, the industry will consume 
1,560,000 long tons of new rubber, of which more than 
70% will be synthetic rubber manufactured in the United 
States. This will be a new high penetration of synthetics 
into rubber consumption. 

In reviewing the General Tire picture specifically, our 
diversification into plastics, chemicals, rockets and enater- 
tainment along with our rubber business, enabled us 
to register our greatest sales record in 1960 and to pro- 
duce the company’s second best earning; results. 

All of our divisions have been strengthened for the 
competitive challenge of 1961 with new facilities and 
new products and there is a good possibility that they 
will show improved sales and earnings. 

While it is obvicus that there is no immediate business 
boom in the offing, the nation’s economic future is 
assured with the built-in demands of an expanding 
population. 

in addition, the excesses which usually retard our 
economy, such as overbalanced inventories, are not now 
prevailing. 

One encouraging sign in the nation’s ecGnomy now is 
the indication that the bottom in new orders may have 
been reached. This could signal the beginning of what 
should be an era of great growth—both for the rubber 
industry and the nation’s other major industries. 


HOWARD P. PARSHALL 


President, Bank of the Commonwealth, 
Detroit, Mich. 


It is the writer’s observation that most of our economists 
in making their prognostications for 1960, which they 
made in late 1959 and very early 1960, were mostly wide 
of the mark. As I recall, most of us believed at the 
beginning of the year that 1960 
would be a better year for business 
than it actually turned out to be. 

Banks, generally, enjoyed a very 
good year from an earning stand- 
point in 1960. Although interest rates 
declined during the year, the carry- 
over of loans from the preceding 
higher rate era was sufficient to 
make bank earnings, generally I 
would guess, on the average 16% or 
more higher than 1959. 

The Board of Governors of the 

Federal Reserve System has a con- 
a siderable—no, I hardly think that is 
Re — aia the word—they have a monumental 
Howard P. Parshall task in endeavoring to keep our 
economy on an even keel. The 
writer has been critical of some of their moves in the 
past; not at their objectives, but in the manner in which 
they wielded their influence. At the close of 1£59 or 
early 1960, the Board of Governors, due to economic 
conditions, decided upon a policy of easing of interest 
rates and, thereby, supplying more funds for credit. 
They did it very gradually and with less shock or dis- 
turbance to our economic pattern than formerly. They 
were also plagued with the outflow of gold from this 
country. We have our problems. 

In this metropolitan area, we look for a decline in 
automobile production from 6.2 million units in 1960 to 
approximately 5.6 million units in 1961. In 1860, our 
Detroit area steel mills cperated on an 81% of capacity 
basis, and in 1961 we look forward to a 75% of capacity 
basis. We are also looking for the number of people 
employed to be down somewhat from approximately 
1,300,000 in our area in 1960 to 1,270,000 in 1961. Depart- 
ment store sales, using 1947 to 1949 as a base, we expect 
to operate at 138% of that base in 1961, compared with 
141% in 1960; a slight decline. Retail sales 19690—$5,- 
013,000,000; 1961 a slight decline to approximately $4,- 
975,000,000. We are looking forward to a slight increase 
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in residential housing permits from 14,100 units in 1960 
to 14,400 units in 1961. Non-residential construction 
should be about the same in 1961 as in 1960, perhaps a 
slight increase. 

My information from which I deduced the above state- 
ments came from the Detroit Board of Commerce. I 
have found them over the years to be rather accurate. 

We have had a complete change in the Executive 
Branch of our government, and the Congress has a large 
Democratic majority in both houses. During the cam- 
paign, it appeared that Mr. Kennedy would be quite 
liberal. His early cabinet appointments do not bear this 
out. The writer is hopeful tnat the President-elect’s slim 
margin of plurality in the election, together with dis- 
turbing conditions in the world and the outflow of gold 
from our country will have a sobering and good effect 
on his administration, and his cabinet appointments ap- 
pear to bear this out. Remember that we are operating 
on a high plateau of gross national production, over 
$500,000,000,000. 1961 should not decline too much from 
this figure. 

Ranks, generally will have a good year! 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


U. S. Congressman From Texas 
Chairman, Small Business of the House 


The foremost problem of government in the Western 
world today, it seems to me, is to find a more rational 
arrangement for settling international balances of pay- 
mens. It is absurd, in a way, that all economic policies 
in the Western world revolve 
around, and may be hamstrung by, 
gold—a relatively useless metal for 
which the space age seems to make 
little demand. Yet this is the case. 

To illustrate, there is fairly wide 
agreement that the U. S. economy, 
at tre moment, needs a level of in- 
terest rates appropriate to a faster 
rate of investment, to stimulate the 
lagging economy, and, in any case, to 
modernize the Nation’s capital 
equipment. If the Federal Reserve 
lowered interest rates, however, and 
thus widened the gap between rates 
here and in Western Europe, there 
would be a further flow of so-called 
“hot funds” to Europe and a further 
drain on our gold reserves. This problem is not ours 
alone; it directly affects programs and policies in which 
all countries of the Western world have a mutual in- 
terest. 

It is sometimes said that the U. S. has become the 
‘“World’s Banker,” and there is much truth in this. In- 
deed, most foreign central banks use dollars to form a 
portion of their reserves, although there are now four 
of five other national currencies which are perfectly 


acceptable instruments for settling international pay- 
ments. 


Being the ‘‘World’s Banker” means that the U. S. is in 
exactly the same position with reference to its foreign 
customers as a commercial bank is in respect to its 
domestic depositors. As in the case of the commercial 
bank, the dollar assets are mostly long-term, whereas 
the dollar liabilities are mostly short-term, payable on 
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demand. Just as in the case of the commercial bank, 
the U. S. could not meet i.s uemand obligations if all 
ci tne aollar nolders, or even a large proportion, should 
all demand payment at once. Loug-term assets could 
not be liquiaated quickly enough to make immediate 
payment. 

For 25 years now American citizens have not been 
able to convert their dollars to gold, and this experience 
has demonstrated that they would not have wished to 
do so if they could have. The dollar is good for the pur- 
case of all kinds of goods and services. It is good, by 
law, for the payment of debts and taxes, whicn makes 
it more valuable than gold. 

In truth, our practical experience with this matter 
runs for more than 25 years. During the past several 
centuries commercial bankers in the Western world have 
been creating money, not just against gold, but against 
all kinds of commodities and otner real assets, such as 
productive machines, business inventories, and, in recent 
years, consumer durables. The results have been most 
fortunate for all concerned. Yet at no time in these 
several centuries has any Western nation had a quantity 
of gold—or a quantity of any other one commodity— 
sufticient to convert all of its money in circulation at 
the time. 

In the settlement of international balances of payment, 
however, our Government is committed, as are many 
other governments, to settle in gold—to the full extent 
that foreign central banks choose to use their dollar 
holdings to buy gold. Normally, central bankers prefer 
to hold dollars rather than gold, because dollars draw 
interest and gold does not. But when foreign central 
banks decide to convert large amounts of dollars to gold, 
havoc can result. Even a mild “run,” as the recent one 
has been, can decidedly interfere in a nation’s internal 
economy. Purchases of our gold by foreign central banks 
can, of course, be calculated to this effect, as a defensive 
measure, for the following reasons. 

Today every nation maintains a money supply, and 
a level of interest rates, which it considers appropriate 
at tae moment for the state of its domestic economy. 
In consequence, the transfer of funds from one country 
to another results in no larger money supply in the one 
country or a lesser money supply in the other. When a 
U. S. national transfers funds to Europe, in order to 
take advantage of the higher interest rates there, the 
result is that the European economy now pays the U. S. 
national interest formerly paid to one of its own nationals, 
and a European central bank ends up holding the dollars, 
which it may either invest at the lower interest rate pre- 
vailing in the U. S. or use to purchase the Treasury’s 
gold. Because the transfers of ‘shot funds” impose an 
unwanted cost on the recipient nation, several European 
countries have taken a variety of unilateral actions to 
discourage the flow of such from the U. S. 

One type of action which foreign central banks could 
take is to step up their purchases of U. S. gold. This 
creates a threat that our gold reserves will be exhausted, 
or seriously impaired, and prevents the Federal Reserve 
from bringing about interest rates here substantially 
lower than those prevailing in Europe, a condition which 
causes the flow of “hot funds.” 

One suggestion which has been made for easing the 
problem is to amend the law requiring a 25% gold re- 
serve behind the dollars in domestic circulation. This 
would free about $12 billion in gold to meet possible 
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“runs,” but it would not really solve the problem. Ob- 
viously, there is not enough gold in existence in the 
Western world to cover large-scale “runs” on gold re- 
serves. Nor would it make practical sense to raise the 
price of gold and put more of the resources of the 
Western world into exploration and mining of this metal. 
Meanwhile, however, the U. S. economy is open to mis- 
chief-making, deliberate or otherwise, by our friends 
in the Western world; at other times, other national 
economies will be open to mischief-making by us; and 
all countries of the Western world are at all times open 
to mischief-making by the Russians. Another considera- 
tion is that the artificially high prices at which Western 
monetary authorities support gold make it possible for 
the Soviets to add to their capital equipment at a much 
faster pace than they otherwise could. 


All of this means that the Western nations must find, 
through mutual agreement, means of decreasing their 
dependence on gold and thus making it less desirable 
for any nation to purchase Russian gold, which in effect 


gives the Soviets Western capital equipment in exchange 
for gold. 


MOREHEAD PATTERSON 
Chairman of the Board, 
American Machine & Foundry Company 


We expect to complete 1960 with the highest sales, rent- 
als, and profits in the company’s 60-year history and 
are anticipating an additional increase over these record 
figures in 1961. Economists have been predicting a 

downturn for the economy in the 
first half of 1961 and a comeback in 
the second half. Fortunately, two 
phases of our business should show 
an improvement in 1961 indepen- 
dent of these anticipated business 
conditions — bowling, because the 
thousands of Pinspotters installed 
last year will produce a full year’s 
rental in 1961 while they produced 
rentals for only a fraction of last 
year, and defense work, because we 
will start 1961 with unfilled orders 
for defense work almost twice 1960’s 
shipments. 

In 1961 rental income should ex- 
ceed $80 million compared with $72 
million in 1960 for Pinspotters, cigar 
making and pretzel making machines, tobacco stemmers 
and stitching machines. It is interesting to note that at 
the peak of the bowling season in 1961 our Pinspotter 
rentals should reach about $2,000,000 weekly. 

Although we think that 1961 will be a good year for 
bowling, we do not believe that new bowling lane con- 
struction in 1961 can equal the approximately 23,500 
new lanes built in the United States in 1960. However, 
since we rent rather than sell our Pinspotters, any down- 
turn in new bowling lane construction would have little 
effect on AMF earnings. 

The continuation of our increased profits from bowl- 
ing is not dependent on sustaining the present rate of 
new bowling lane construction. If our rate of new in- 
stallations fell to half or even less than half the present 
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Brown Memt Branch 


HILO, Hawaii—The Brown Man- 
agement Co. has opened a branch 
office at 106 Haili St. under the 
management of Hayato Tanaka. 


Fred Cretors Branch 


CARMEL, Ind. — Frederick T. 
Cretors & Co. has opened a 
branch office at 251 Second St., 
S. W. under the management of 
Clayton B. Voege. 


Johnston Co. Branch 


COLUMBUS, Ohio — Johnston & 
Co.. Inc. has opened a_ branch 
office at 16 East Broad St. under 
the management of S. Brooks 
Johnston. 


New Klugh Branch 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Klugh & 
Co., Inc. has opened a branch of- 
fice at 18 Broad St. under the 
management of Porter Williams. 


Now Mutual Fund Planning 


BOSTON, Mass.—The firm name 
of North American Planning 
Corp. of New England, 40 Central 
St., has been changed to Mutual 
Fund Planning Corporation of 











the wheels of progress are turning! 








New England. 


Two With American Secs. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Joel R 
Abney, Jr. and Alan R. Rose have 
joined the staff of American Se- 
curities Co., Liberty Life Bldg. 








120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


Panhandle Eastern has taken regulation and 
competition in stride. . 
tremendous growth over the years. It wants to 
continue to grow... bring more natural gas to 
new and old customers... to new and old areas. 


Panhandle Eastern’s subsidiary—Trunkline— 
has recently expanded into southern Michigan. 
Trunkline has also received Federal authorization 
to serve St. Louis and northern Indiana. To 
maintain service to these areas—as in any other 
business—investors must receive a fair return 
commensurate with their risks. 


Panhandle is keeping the wheels of progress 
turning. . 
to produce and deliver natural gas to meet our 
nation’s growing needs. 


7 PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE COMPANY 
Subsidiary: TRUNKLINE GAS COMPANY 


. experienced 


. is continuing to develop gas reserves 
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rate, we would continue to show an annual increase in . 


rentals and the profits thereon because the rentals on 
new machines would simply be added to the rentals on 
machines already on lease. In other words, most of the 
profits on the more than 65,000 machines now in opera- 
tion are ahead of us, not behind us, as they would be 


“if we had sold the machines. 


Aside from the United States market, we are now 
opening up a vast new world market for American-style 
automatic tenpin bowling that could be as great as or 
greater than the United States market. To date we have 


‘introduced this kind of bowling in 12 overseas countries. 


In many of these the games per day are running at a 


‘much higher rate than in comparable bowling centers 


in the United States. In England, for example, they are 
running as high as 70 games per day per lane, and in 
Australia 80 games per day, compared with an average 
of about 40 to 50 games in the United States. 


Another encouraging part of the AMF outlook for the 
coming year is our defense business. We are in all three 
of the nation’s major ICBM programs, building handling 
and launching equipment for the Titan, Atlas and Min- 
uteman missiles. All our major government contracts 
are figured on a cost plus basis, so in view of our un- 
filled defense orders of more than $140,000,000 we seem 
reasonably assured of increased profits on defense work 
in 1961—all independent of general business conditions. 


One other phase of AMF’s business that makes us 
look forward to 1961 with optimism is our research and 
development work. In 1960 we spent about $11.3 million 
on research and development. 


Out of our research and development laboratories we 
are hopeful that other products will come that will have 
the economic impact of our Automatic Pinspotters. 
During the coming year we expect to introduce new 
products that could have broad market potential in the 
fields of automatic machinery for industry, water de- 
salinization, air transportation, and the oilfield equip- 
ment industries. 


R. B. PAMPLIN 
President, Georgia-Pacific Corp. 


Tight money and high interest rates considerably 
slowed up housing starts during 
1960. With the election of a new 
President, I feel sure some action 
will be taken immediately to re- 
lieve this situation by making more 
money available for housing and on 
a cheaper basis. Even though steps 
will be taken in this direction 
around the first of the year, it will 
probably be around the middle of 
the second quarter before we get 
much benefit from it. In the mean- 
time, our business will probably 
continue on as it is today. We look 
for a good second half 1961 and a 
good 1962. Some people seem to 
think that housing has caught up 
somewhat, but this is not the case at 
all. There is plenty of need for new houses and demand 
for them, providing they can be financed on a satisfac- 
tory basis. 


Robt. B. Pamplin 


W. A. PATTERSON 
President, United Air Lines 


In contrast with the moderate activity which has been 
forecast for some industries, the outlook for air trans- 
portation is reassuring. The airlines are sensitive to the 
current business slowdown but higher traffic levels 
throughout most of 1961 should off- 
set any severe effects. 

We anticipate an increase of 
8 to 10% in domestic trunkline rev- 
enue passenger miles as a result of 
the growth factor and greater jet 
capacity. By the end of 1961 the 
present number of jetliners in 
scheduled service will have almost 
doubled. This time a year from now, 
for example, three-quarters of the 
total revenue passenger miles oper- 
ated by United Air Lines will be 
jet flown. 

Trunkline cargo ton miles are 
expected to increase by 8 to 10% 
—about the same as for revenue 
passenger miles. Air freight will 
continue to show the largest gains. The already vigor- 
ous growth of this branch of cargo service will be stimu- 
lated by substantial expansion of the lift available on 
jetliners. 

Revenues will improve in line with larger traffic 
volumes and a full year’s benefit of recent fare adjust- 
ments. This includes the 242% plus $1 per ticket in- 
crease effective last July and the October increase in 
certain jet coach fares. In the case of United Air Lines, 
these adjustments are expected to add approximately 
$27 million to 1961 revenues. In spite of the outlook for 


higher revenues, earnings will depend on tighter-fisted 
control of costs. 


As for United’s operations specifically, we anticipate 


W.A. Patterson 


‘ that the percentage increase in the company’s traffic 


volumes will range well above the overall industry level. 
We forecast gains of about 15 to 20% in revenue pas- 
senger miles and a comparable rise.in cargo ton miles. 
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Eight DC-8s will be delivered to United in the first 
half of the year, completing our order for 40. We also 
will receive five more Boeing 720s, increasing the total 
to 18. Delivery of 20 Caravelles will begin before mid- 
year. This twin-engine jetliner has short haul capa- 
bilities as compared with the long-haul DC-8 and the 
mid-range Boeing 720. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board moved constructivelv 
in 1960 by deciding that the measure of fair earnings 
for the industry should be based on rate of return on 
investment rather than on operating ratio. However, 
the application of this rate leaves areas of ambiguity so 
that future negotiations may be necessary to clarify its 
exact meaning. The reasonable overall return for the 
trunkline was set at approximately 10.5% over an ex- 
tended period. Acting on this standard, the Board 
authorized highly necessary fare increases and equalized 
jet coach fares between prescribed points. 

There are problems developing from the multiplicity 
of route awards. Markets that once provided an extra 
margin to counteract relatively light business at other 
areas have been divided and subdivided among the 
carriers. It was possible to maintain balance in serving 
both strong and weak markets but the former have been 
leaned down while the latter have not shown appre- 
ciable growth. The effects of excessive competition may 
become increasingly apparent in 1961. 

Air transportation more than other industries is com- 
mitted to expansion as a result of increased capacity and 
the productivity of jet aircraft. This could be a source 
of concern if the recession stretches out, but recovery 
is seen in the last half and the forecast for continued 
growth should be borne out in this second year of the 
jet age. 


ROBERT PAXTON 
President, General Electric Company 


In looking forward to 1961, General Electric, like other 
companies, has attempted to make an appraisal of the 
business climate with an awareness that 1961 will be a 
year particularly responsive to political and interna- 
tional influences. Characteristically 
General Electric looks separately at 
each of its five broad market areas. 

In the marketing area for house- 
wares, major appliances, radio, tele- 
vision, high fidelity equipment and 
lamps, it is apparent that the general 
level of business available in 1961 
will be unusually high. Consumer 
purchasing power is high and the 
public continues to be showing great 
interest in high quality products, 
particularly in the home entertain- 
ment fields. There will be great op- 
portunity afforded for significant 
improvement in home, commercial, 
factory, and highway lighting with 
the product ready for the market 
and the response importantly dependent upon the mar- 
keting skill used. This same should be said broadly for 
the large and small appliances. As always, the weather 
will largely determine the opportunities in the air con- 
ditioning field. Product quality in the consumer goods 
area is at a new high; significant improvement in Gen- 
eral Electric service has been accomplished, and 1961 
will test our selling abilities. 


Opportunities for orders for the United States for 
heavy apparatus will continue to be at good but not peak 
levels because of the existence of relatively large re- 


serve generating capacities on the part of many electric 
utilities, a characteristically cyclic situation. The ten- 
dency of government agencies to purchase some of this 
equipment abroad will probably continue to disturb the 
market. 

In the area of smaller apparatus products and appli- 
ance components, 1960 was one of the best years in our 
history, and it is believed that 1961 offers opportunity 
for still another record volume of activity. 

In the defense areas of electronic, ship and flight pro- 
pulsion equipments and components, heavily but not ex- 
clusively responsive to the stimulus of defense needs, the 
outlook is for a larger activity in 1961, but once again 
with a transfer of emphasis to the newer developments. 
Atomic powered naval ships, rockets, and satellites will 
probably have even greater emphasis. 

Opportunities for exports will continue to be good, and 
companies like General Electric which have significant 
interests in manufacturing plants elsewhere in the world, 
will find business conditions generally excellent with op- 
portunity continuing to assist in the industrial integra- 
tion of many off-shore countries. 

To a major extent, however, these challenging oppor- 
tunities may be dissipated if the people of the United 
States and their leaders do not maintain and enhance 
the recent gains made in the fight against inflation. 

The increasingly adverse balance of trade, the decline 
in our gold reserves, the inconsistent policies of the Fed- 
eral Government which seeks to decrease defense dollar 
expenditures abroad while encouraging its own agencies 
to increase its purchases from offshore, leave a feeling of 
uncertainty. Presumably the new administration will be 
well aware of the sensitivity of the business climate to 
these influences, and it is hoped that the new leadership 
will be both statesmanlike and vigorous. 


Robert Paxton 
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RALPH F. PEO 


President, and Chairman, Houdaille Industries, Inc. 


Nineteen-sixty-one will be a year of accelerated eco- 
nomic changes which points up opportunity for those 
managements which can sort out and cope with the new 
political and social forces which will bear on business 
and the markets it serves. Nineteen- 
sixty-one will also be a year in 
which managements will face a host 
of new problems stemming from 
foreign competition generated from 
both the free nations as well as those 
of the communist bloc. 
Specifically, I view 1961 as posses- 
sing about the same “overall eco- 
nomic dimensions” as for the year 
closed. However, the forepart of the 
year will run under 1960 because I 
expect the present downward in- 
ventory adjustments to continue 
which further will retard production 
and add somewhat to unemployment. 
At the same time, many businessmen 
may, for psychological reasons, post- 
pone plant and equipment spending already generally 


Ralph F. Peo 


_ forecast $3 billion under the 1960 rate. This will not 


be the case at Houdaille because we are pyramiding 
much of capital spending for 1961 into the first two 
quarters to insure these productive benefits for the sub- 
sequent anticipated business improvement. Business 
profits will be squeezed owing to these continuing ad- 
justments, coupled with competitive pressures on prices. 
However, while consumer psychology may be depressed, 
initially I believe their buying power will be sustained, 
owing to the various income sustaining cushions now 
built into our economy. 

Industry by industry, as the foregoing adjustments 
run their course, business sentiment will improve as 
once again incoming orders exceed shipping rates. By 
mid-year. too, increased defense spending on the order 
of $4 billion and a step up in government, state and 
municipal expenditures will influence other sectors of 
our economy. While the promise of the 60s has been 
slow in showing in tangible form, I think the dynamic 
elements of increased population, formation of new 
families and communities as well as our basic desires 
for better living standards are still inherent in our econ- 
omy. Hence, by year’s end, I should expect our Gross 
National Product to be moving ahead nicely again and 
the year may approach the $515 billion figure. Later, 
some improvements in profits should show again pro- 
vided the competitive months ahead are used wisely 
to reduce break-even points and to plan for the promise 
that the decade still holds. Thus, we at Houdaille expect 
to drive hard at every level of our diversified businesses 
during the year as I determined that our performance 


shall better the dimensions of the general economy of 
1961. 


ALFRED E. PERLMAN 
President, New York Central System 


Since the pace of industrial production determines in 
large measure the carloadings a railroad will carry, I 
have been closely watching the harbingers of the com- 
ing economic trend. Although 1961 will fall consider- 
ably short of a “boom year,” I feel 
there will be a gradual upturn in 
business from present levels as the 
year progresses. On the final bal- 
ance sheet, I would say that the 
economic output for all of 1261 will 
approximate the total output for the 
year just past. 

For the past six months, of course, 
we have been experiencing a grad- 
ual easing off from the business 
levels achieved during the first half 
of 1860. I can see nothing in the 
early months of 1961 that indicates 
any strong pick-up in our economic 
activity. 

However, the factors causing this 
decline are temporary. A good deal 
of the slow-down in business can be attributed to ex- 
tensive inventories on hand and to low production in the 
steel industry. As we move into next spring and espe- 
cially as we continue into the fall, new production should 
be generated as current inventories reach depletion. 
Steel output, rising by an expected 25%, will certainly 
stimulate the entire economy. Activity in the automo- 
tive industry should improve too. Imported foreign cars 
which had posed a serious threat to the domestic market, 
are losing their competitive edge since the American- 
made compact car has been introduced. 


As steel and other production accelerates, the New 
York Central itself should receive enough traffic to earn 
a fair profit for the year. For given sufficient traffic, 
we will be able to carry it more economically and more 
efficiently than ever before. During the last few years, 
we have invested over $300 million in a physical mod- 
ernization program. Our four new electronic yards alone 
should quickly repay their original capital costs through 
savings they produce. 

Equipped with these new facilities, we now aim to 
improve our service so that we may attract new custom- 
ers and gain maximum advantage of our newly-recon- 
structed plant. Ths service improvement program ranks 
high on our priority list. In this connection we have in- 
augurated fast freight trains that cover their routes at 
passenger train speeds between our major cities. We 
also have placed in operation special equipment such as 
our Flexi-Van rail-highway freight containers. Flexi- 


Alfred E. Perlman 
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Van is one of the Central’s brightest innovations, and we 
expect this business, much of it new to the rails, to con- 
tinue to expand. Our rate-making is also being revised 
<o that we can in every possibie instance otter rates 
competitive with other forms of transportation. In this 
area, we are again seeking traffic volume by offering 
reduced rates to shippers who use our service trequently. 

The economy of railoading, of course, is still clouded 
by the difficult tax and regulatory problems that must 
soon be resolved. However, with the uplift in the gen- 
eral economy coming later in 1961 and with our own im- 
provements, I feel the outlook for the Central in 19.1 
will be reasonably bright. 


T. S. PETERSEN 


President, Standard Oil Company of California 


America’s domestic petroleum industry in the past year 
has taken significant strides toward meeting its most 
pressing problems—overcapacity and excessive stocks. 

During 1960, crude and product inventories have been 
drawn down roughly 30 million 
barrels and are approaching manage- 
able levels. Refinery runs have been 
set at reasonable levels consistent 
with demand, while crude production 
in prorated states has been held 
down — particularly in Texas — and 
thus enabled the industry to improve 
its stock position. 

Product prices have improved dur- 
ing the year and downward pressure 
on crude prices has eased. Total 
U. S. demand for petroleum in- 
creased some 2% in 1960 over 1959. 
This increase, together with the price 
improvement and various reductions 
in onerating costs, meant increased 
profit for the year, more than 5% over 1959. 

The foreign oil picture in 1960 was characterized by 
intense competition and explosive growth of demand— 
some 11% over 1959 in the Free Foreign world. Com- 
petition resulting from substantial surplus producing 
potential and the natural desire of both companies and 
countries to move their oil prevented any price improve- 
ment, even in the face of this strong growth. In fact, 
increased competition from Russia forced a small reduc- 
tion in the price of foreign crude. 

Locking ahead to 1961, the oil industry’s view may 
well be one of cautious optimism. On the domestic 
front, the outlook for general business activity is only 
temporarily unfavorable, with a continuation of the 
present downward trend through Spring and recovery 
commencing in the latter half of the year. 

However, the oil industry faces the prospect of this 
general economic slowdown from a different base than 
that preceding the earlier postwar recessions. In these 
prior situations excessive optimism, high utilization of 
refinery capacity and high stock levels were the order 
of the day, and large additions to capacity were under- 
taken. Such is not the situation in 1961. Inventory 
excesses are modest, refinery operating levels are still 
somewhat depressed, and little new capacity has been 
announced. Thus, even with the modest demand growth 
expected in 1961 (1 to 2% over 1960), refinery utilization 
will be improved, and inventories can be kept in hand. 
With these factors at work, profits can be expected to 
improve. As a result, the oil industry will probably feel 
the economic slowdown less than in prior years. 

Capital investments by the industry in 1961 should 
equal or exceed the $6; billion level reached in 1960. 
Drilling rates will doubtless improve over the relatively 
low rate of last year and, though little additional re- 
finery capacity wil] be brought on stream, plans will be 
made for expansion to meet the growth of following 
years. 

In the Free Foreign petroleum market the strong 
growth of 1960 is expected to continue, although at a 
somewhat lower rate — 6 to 7% in 1961 over 1960. 
Although competition will increase as more North 
African crude comes on the market and Russia attempts 
to expand its market participation, the overall outlook 
is for moderately improved profits both to the producing 
countries and the operating companies. 


T. S. Petersen 


R. A. PETERSON 
President, Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Three closely related factors stand out as primary causes 
of the current decline: (1) the continued excess of 
capacity relative to the demand for consumer hard goods; 
(2) the resultant evtback in inverteries and in corporate 
plans for new plant and equipment; 
and (3) the high level of unemploy- 
ment. 

Under these conditions, there will 
be a rising intensity of competition 
in banking this year. 

The recession should be relatively 
shallow. Because necessary economic 
adjustments were partially achieved 
before the decline in the volume of 
husiness— and because of the in- 
herent strength of the economy, 
supported by a rapidly expanding 
population — recovery may well be 
evident before the end of this year. 

Another basic factor affecting the 
1961 financial outlook is the clear 
evidence of a weakening of the world ; 
confidence in the dollar. This underlines the necessity 
for recognizing the realities of our international posi- 
tion, and for prudent, forward-looking fiscal policies on 
the part of the new administration.~ 


R. A. Peterson 








Banking during 1961 will be influenced to a more than 
normal degree by the fiscal policies of government. 

The current temporary decline should not obscure the 
fact that the long-range need for financing will be 
sharply upward. New technical and scientific break- 
throughs, together with our rapidly rising population, 
promise extraordinary business growth in the years 
ahead. This promise will not be realized, however, if a 
lack of financing is allowed to limit business growth. 


_ In attempting to increase the volume of savings depos- 
its—-banks now face a widening and growing range of 
competitive activities. On the other hand, the future 
expansion of savings may be much greater than is gen- 
erally realized. A brief examination of the distribution 
of family income in the United States will indicate that 
there is in prospect a massive movement into upper- 
middle income brackets—the category in which the bulk 
of savings is generated. To meet the demands that lie 
ahead, it will be necessary to not only retain but expand 
the banks’ share of such savings. 

The development of long-range policies that will pro- 
vide creative financing for the business growth that lies 


rican is the basic challenge facing American bankers 
today. 


WALTER N. PLAUT 
President and Chief Executive Officer 
Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 


There is every reason for confidence that 1961 will bring 
a progressively better climate to business—and to the 
cosmetic and proprietary drug fields. 

The opening months of the new year may well] con- 
tinue some of the slow pace of late 
1960. But the indications are that the 
economic trend will move upward as 
the year progresses and a_ good 
second half should make for an over- 
all successful and healthy 1961 for 
the industry in which we operate. 

In the face of rising costs and 
narrowing profit margins, however, 
it will take some belt-tightening and 
a watchful eye to accomplish this 
result. 

Selling must hit harder. Merchan- 
dising and marketing must be more 
efficient. There must be continuing 
development of new products. 

At Lehn & Fink we have enough 
confidence in the year ahead to 
pursue our expansion program and continue our acqui- 
sition plans and our research and development expendi- 
tures. 

We hope to make further improvements in marketing 
efficiencies under plans which were started last year. At 
that time we made a major corporate organizational 
change to coordinate marketing activities for all of the 
corporation’s consumer products. This change also was 
aimed at coordinating our long-range planning and inte- 
grating our marketing, research and new product devel- 
opment. - 

The coordination of marketing efforts has become 
increasingly necessary because of the essential similar- 
ity of our distribution outlets, products and selling 
policies. 

This centralization also will assure the most effective 
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use of the company’s financial, physical and human 
assets and should be most helpful in contributing to 
our overall sales and profits for the consumer products 
division. 

At Lehn & Fink we feel confident that both sales and 
earnings, which rose substantially during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1960, will further improve during the 
current fiscal year. 

We manufacture disinfectants for hospital as well as 
home use, cosmetics and specialty skin care items, floor 
waxes, detergents and other sanitary maintenance prod- 
ucts for commercial users. 

As we added to our products, we acquired stable 
companies and during the last four years we have en- 
gaged in three acquisitions—the well known line of 
Ogilvie Sisters hair preparations in the fall of 1956; 
National Laboratories in the fall of 1957 and lines of 
hair rinses sold by Noreen, Inc., last August. 

With the acquisition of Noreen we have accomplished 
our immediate purpose in the proprietary drug division 
and now we are headed toward diversification to 
strengthen the foundation of the company as we. keep a 
weather eye out for further acquisitions. 

_We have been recording some fine business and finan- 
cial records. We have been expanding at home and 
abroad. We seek further acquisitions. 

We have faith and confidence in 1961. 


FREDERIC A. POTTS. 
President, The Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


As business activity leveled off in 1960, easier conditions 
appeared in the money market due, in large part, to 
Federal Reserve action. Open market operations. were 
employed to provide reserve funds to member banks, thus 

enabling them to sharply reduce 
borrowings from Federal Reserve 
Banks. By December the system of 
member banks had aggregate net 
free reserves averaging over $600 
million. This more comfortable re- 
serve position meant that banks 
were better prepared to accommo- 
date the credit requirements of busi- 
ness and consumers. The trend of 
money markec torees in: 1960 was 
reflected in a softening of the pat- 
tern of interest rates. 

Although the money market eased 
last year, commercial banks in most 
areas of the country continued to 
experience strong loan demand. 
During the first six months loan out- 
standings of the banking system rose steeply, then re- 
mained at an expanded level as 1960 came to a close. 
Thus, the loan figures on the year-end balance sheets 
of most banks indicated that the demand for money con- 
tinued undiminished. 

To a considerable extent, the course of events in 
the money market in the year ahead will depend upon 
the trend of business activity. At present, it appears 
probable that the current hesitation in business will 
continue into the coming months, but there is reason to 
anticipate a moderate upturn sometime in mid-1961. The 
inventory adjustment which has been underway for sev- 


Continued on page 84 
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eral months should run its course and allow for some 
accumulation of stocks. While housing starts are a ques- 
tion mark, some quarters forecast a mild pickup in resi- 
dential building in the second half of the year. Total 
construction expenditures, according to Department of 
Commerce estimates, will be 4% higher in 1961 than 

















in 1960. 
Recent surveys found businessmen planning to spend 
ye less this year on new plant and equipment than in 1960, 


¢ but present indications are that the extent of the decline 
ix will be limited. Furthermore, reduced business capital 
: expenditures should be more than offset by the higher 
% Federal, State and local governmental outlays which 
‘* appear to be on the horizon. Personal income and sav- 
ings are at record levels and could support an increased 
volume of retail sales. 

Should the current slack in business conditions con- 
tinue, there is good possibility that bank loans to busi- 
ness will decline more than seasonally iz the early 
months of this year. Looking further ahead, however, 
if we do get an upturn in the economy later in 1961, 
loan outstandings can be expected to climb and could 
readily break through to new highs. A continued rise 
in consumer credit would appear likely, although in the 
first six months the rate of increase may be somewhat 
less than in the same period of 1960. A sharp increase 
in mortgage indebtedness is not likely, and an ample 
volume of savings should be generated to meet mort- 
gage demand. New corporate security issues may decline 
in response to reduced expenditures for new plant and 
equipment. 

The Treasury was an important supplier of funds in 
the calendar year 1960 when it operated at a substantial 
cash surplus. This year, however, the Treasury may very 
well find itself incurring a cash deficit. Thus it would 
be a net user of funds, and its impact on the money 
market would be felt on the demand side. 


WILLIAM J. QUINN 
President, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad Company 


The railroad industry, along with other sectors of the 
nation’s economy, entered 1960 with high hopes, based 
on the favorable outlook for the resumption of an up- 
swing in business following the settlement of the long 
steel strike. The Milwaukee Road, 
whose fortunes follow generally the 
pattern set by the entire business 
community, had similar expectations 
of a good business year. 

However, as the year progressed, 
expected upswing failed to material- 
ize and the railroads, the Milwaukee 
among them, experienced the effects 
of the general business decline. 
After several months of unprofitable 
operations, at mid-year, with the 
grain harvests picking up momen- 
tum, the earnings situation of the 
Milwaukee improved and continued 
to do so to the end of the year. 

Carloadings of grain, which form 
a large percentage of the volume of 
freight carried by the Milwaukee, exceeded those of a 
year earlier as expected. However, the effects of the 
slump in construction affected another important part 
of the railroad’s business, the transporting of forest 
products which continued to be substantially below 
those in the preceding year. 

This depressant to the overall volume of carloadings, 
' along with the adverse effects of a drop in loadings of 
i ; other categories, including iron and steel which reflected 
' * the adverse production figures of the steel industry, 
helped hold the total of all carloadings of the Milwaukee 
| at a level 742% below that of 1959. These were im- 
portant factors in reducing the total revenues and in- 
come of the railroad from those of the preceding year. 

One of the bright spots, in addition to the increase in 
grain loadings during the past year, was the substantial 
increase in the volume of carloadings of automobiles, 
a diversion of business from the motor carriers. This was 
the result, to a great extent, of the expansion by the 
Milwaukee Road of its transcontinental auto piggyback- 
ing facilities. 

The present level of general business activity does 
not portend an immediate improvement in carloading; 
for the railroad industry as a whole or for the Milwau- 
kee Road. The view of economic forecasters that the 
economy will continue near the current level until about 
mid-year, when an upturn is expected, closely parallels 
the outiook for the rail industry. 

The Milwaukee Road would share in a change for the 
better in the economy, and with the historical increase 
in grain loadings coming near the mid-year point, the 
situation will improve also for the Milwaukee Road at 
thet tin.e. 

One example of the railroad’s feeling of confidence 
in the future was the order for 750 box cars placed 
late in 1960. This came at a time when car builders were 
suffering from a lack of orders and enabled the Mil- 
waukee to take advantage of current lower costs. having 
confidence in the future business trends to support its 
judgment. 


' Present indications are that, with good weather, mois- 
ture, and growing conditions, total 1961 crop production 
in the territory served by the Milwaukee Road will be 
about the same as in 1966, which would result in a high 

> volume of grain to be carried by the Milwaukee. More 
cattle should be available for transporting by the rail- 
road in 1961 and a 5% increase is indicated in the 1961 
Spring pig crop. 

With an upsurge in industrial output and in con- 
struction later in the year, trends that are generally 
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included in current economic forecasts, the carloadings 
of the Milwaukee Road should increase in 1961. These 
provide an optimistic outlook for increases in revenues 
and earnings in the year for the Milwaukee Road. 

Strong spots in the general outlook for the economy 
in 1961 as listed by economic experts include an in- 
crease in consumer and government spending and a rise 
in residential building. The gross national product, the 
sum of all production of goods and services, is expected 
to increase $10 billion in 1961 from 1960. All these 
portend a better year overali than in the preceding year. 

Even in a year of difficulty, the Milwaukee Road 
maintained a firm conviction that the future holds better 
things and in 1960 continued to equip itself with the 
tools to enable it to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by a rising economy. 

This took several forms. The railroad’s 1961 improve- 
ment budget is $25,115,000 which includes an expendi- 
ture cf about $7% miliion for the 750 new box cars 
ordered. 

Placed in operation in Bensenville, Ill., late in 1960 
was the new spot repair facility of the railroad, a push- 
button operation which speeds freight car repairs, add- 
ing to its ability to serve its shippers better. Scheduled 
for delivery this spring are the first of an order for 40 
new double-deck passenger cars for the railroad’s sub- 
urban cervice. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission authorizes the 
discontinuance this spring of the Olympian Hiawatha, 
Trains No. 15 and 16, the Milwaukee Road will realize 
an annual saving on an out-of-pocket basis of more than 
$2'% million. Its proposal to end the runs of these trans- 
continental trains from Minneapolis to Seattle-Tacoma 
is in line with the railroad’s policy of eliminating deficit 
passenger train operations which have resulted from a 
lack of public patronage. 

Aliso, the new IBM electronic computer which will 
be the nerve center of an extensive electronic data 
processing system being established by the Milwaukee, 
will be installed in Chicago late in 1961. Carscope, the 
Miiwaukee’s freight car reporting center in Chicago, has 
expanded its operations. 

Piggyback service. including Flexi-Van operations and 
advances in containerization concepts, increased greatly 
on the Milwaukee Road in 1960, both in volume and in 
variety of forms offered, and this expansion will con- 
tinue in 1961. The road has increased its Flexi-Van fleet 
four times since the service was inaugurated two years 
ago, and in order to broaden piggyback service the road 
joined the national piggyback equipment pool of Trailer 
Train Company in 1960, as well as the North American 
Car Corporation’s pool which provides piggyback cars. 

These are among the advances being made by the 
Milwaukee to meet the challenges of the future. They 
will place the railroad on an even better footing to 
provide the best and most advanced service possible to 
its patrons. 


HENRY H. RAND 
President, International Shoe Company 


As this is written, a few weeks ahead of publication, not 
all facets of current economic trends are sufficiently 
clear to make possible a clear cut analysis. Yet some 
things are beginning to drop into place. 

It is now rather generally acceptea 
that May, 1960 was the peak of a 
production cycle. This peak had 
been reached some months sooner 
than most expected and before the 
economy had recovered as fully as 
in previous cycles. 

In the five months following May, 
industrial activity dropped 3%. In 
the first five months following the 
1957 peak, the drop was 9.7%, while 
in the first five months following the 
1953 peak, the drop was 8.7%. 

Thus, we can Say, on the basis of 
information now available, that if 
this is a recession, up until now it is 
only about one-third as severe as the 
recessions of 1953-54 and 1957-58. As manufacturers of 
a non-durable commodity, shoes, we can also look to 
the past and note that consumer purchases of non- 
durable goods did not decline during either of these pre- 
vious periods. In fact, non-durable goods spending has 
risen every year for the past decade. Therefore, there 
is no historical basis for pessimism regarding the retail 
phase of our business. 

It is true that shoe retailers read the newspapers and 
tend to become overly-cautious regarding their own 
future. Hence, there has been some slowness in the 
placement of future orders. 


Unfortunately recession or the threat of recession 
always seems to be more newsworthy, than prosperity. 
The psychological effect on retailers who hold up buving 
even though their own sales are good is an adverse side 
effect to the overdramatization of every weakness in the 
total economy. 

The current slowness in the placement of orders by 
shoe retailers follows the pattern of 1954 and 1958. Yet 
in both of those years retail sales of shoes went up, thus 
consumer demand eventually forced the retailers back 
into more normal buying patterns. It looks as though 
early 1961 will follow that same pattern. 


It would be difficult to assess just how much of every 
down-turn is rooted in a psychological base. Yet for the 
fourth time since the war, the manufacturers of non- 
durable goods have been faced with an inventory read- 
justment by the retailers they serve, while in none of 
those years has this reduction been justified by the 
trend of consumer demand. 


The American economy has changed from a manufac- 
turing to a marketing economy. Every distributive seg- 





Henry H. Rand 





ment is therefore of increasing importance when 
compared with manutacturing segments. Yet we are 
slow to recognize the significance of these changes. 
There is an obvious great need for growth in economic 
literacy, not only on the part of the press and the politi- 
cian, but more particularly on the great army of the 
country’s retailers. Theirs is the prohibitive job of inter- 
preting the mass of economic data now available in the 
daily press in order to apply its meaning in the conduct 
of their business. Their job is made doubly difficult 
when politicians and the press disagree so decidedly on 
what is happening and what should be done about it. 


JOHN R. RHAMSTINE 


Executive Vice-President, Corn Products Company 


I have a powerful respect for “general economic condi- 
tions” and the effect they have on a company’s profit 
and loss statement. I am only too aware of the number 
of things over which an individual business has little or 
no control—money rates, manpower 
supply, availability of raw materials, 
poiltical trends, foreign competition, 
and public moods. 

But the state of an industry and 
of the economy as a whole is no more 
than the sum total of the conditions 
of its separate enterprises. And I am 
today more than ever impressed by 
the things a company can do to de- 
termine its own future. However 
national statistics and indices may 
rise and fall, however public moods 
may shift and veer, the company 
which is well put together and which 
acts promptly on situations as they 
are, rather than as they would wish 
them to be, can be confident of its 
long-term future. Realism, I believe, is the key to 
success. 

I cannot claim to speak for any of the industries in 
which our company is engaged—the food industry, the 
sixty-some odd industries we supply with ingredient 
preducts, or the farm feed industry. In each, we and our 
competitors face very real problems. The food industry 
must face a hard squeeze on costs and prices, the indus- 
trial products business is threatened with rising foreign 
imports, the feed business with large supplies and low 
prices. How our. competitors will meet these problems I 
don’t know, but my company intends to face them as 
realistically as we know how. 

We could idly wish our customers would be satisfied 
with fewer, more standardized products. Yet we know 
that in relatively prosperous times, as markets become 
increasingly competitive, buyers become more selective 
and more demanding of specialized products. So we are 
gearing our product lines to the individualized tastes of 
consumers and to the unique requirements of industrial 
customers. 


We could also wish, futilely, for the return of the long- 
gone low cost era, to the days when it was not so expensive 
to experiment. But, even if we could, we should be un- 
willing to forfeit the many advantages of today’s larger 
and more volatile economy. And we cannot afford not 
to experiment. We must direct our creativity to the par- 
ing of costs and to the better utilization of the superior 
resources we have today. 

We intend to continue our capital expenditure pro- 
gram at the level of about $30 million a year, world- 
wide. Our plans call for expansion of production facili- 
ties both at home and abroad, and for the undertaking 
of some new ventures. Several promising new products 
are being readied for market and others, well tested, 
are about to move into expanded markets. We have 
every reason to believe that raw materials will be in 
ample supply, that our people are well placed and well 
eruipved for their assignments, and that there will be 
plenty of customers for our output. 


T. E. ROACH 
President, Idaho Power Company 


The Snake River Valley of southern Idaho and eastern 
Oregon will continue to enjoy a healthy economic 
growth in 1961—and Idaho Power Company will invest 
between $17,000,000 and €20,000,000 during 1961 in its 
continuing expansion program. to 
pace the area’s development. 

Our electric service area, unlike 
centers of big manufacturing and 
mass employment, thrives on a di- 
versified economy _ self-insulating 
against all but a major economic 
shakedown which would reach into 
every corner of the nation. This 
area’s economy has a well-balanced 
base of irrigated agriculture, food 
processing, liv e-stock, lumbering, 
mining and manufacturing. In the 
past decade the area’s economy has 
undergone a “quiet revolution” that 
has pushed manufacturing to the 
forefront and more than doubled its 
value. Spearheading the emergence 
of manufacturing has been the steady increase in potato 
processing, in which there now is a $30 million plant 
investment and an annual payroll of $15 million. 

As a result of what has been described as “one of the 
most exciting local agricultural developments of the 
decade,” 85% of the packaged or processed potatoes con- 
sumed in the U. S. this year come from Idaho plants. 
_The value of phosphate rock—some 60% of the na- 
tional reserves are located in Idaho—handled in 1960 
was an estimated $8.7 million, compared with $1 million 
in 1950. Several major electro-chemical plants producing 


John R. Rhamstine 
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Canadian Exch. 
Names Hecht 


MONTREAL, Canada—The Presi- 
dent of the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change and the Canadian Stock 
Exchange takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the 
appointment 
of Ma urice 
R. Hecht as 
V ice-Presi- 
dent, Statis- 
tics and Re- 
search. 

Prior to his 
appointment 
at the Ex- 
changes, Mr. 
Hecht was 
editor of 
Executiwe 
magazine. He 
has been edi- 
tor of Cana- 
dian Metatworking and Canada 
Lumberman, among other busi- 
ness journals, and has done ex- 
tensive research of a statistical 
nature, including devetoping the 
business index of Saturday Night 
magazine. 

In 1959 and 1960 be was a ¢di- 
rector of the Business Paper Eci- 
tors Association and is presently 
a director of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Investment Clubs. 


Wm. Elliott to Be 
Barth Partner 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—On Feb. 
1, William H. Elliott will become 
a partner in J. Barth & Co., me.n- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 


Maurice R. Hecht 





William H. Ellistt 
change. Mr. Ell‘ott wil make his 
heedevarters at t»e firm’s Los 
Angeles office, 3323 Wilshire 
Boulevard, of which he is Trad- 
ing Manager. 


R. Gibson With 
Boettcher & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Richard D. Gib- 
son kas become associated with 
Boettcher & Co.. 828 Seventeenth 
St., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Gibson was 
formerly Vice-Pres'dent of Wil- 
liam Street Sales, Inc. 


E. D. Fox to Admit 


E. D. Fox & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Feb. 1 will admit Elliott D. Fox, 
Jr. to partnership. Mr. Fox, a 
member of tte Exchange, is a 
partner in Model, Roland & Stone. 
Ellicott D. Fox, general partner 
in E. D. Fox & Co., on Feb. 1 will 
become a limited partner. 


Named Director 

Lee P. Stock, general partner 
Paine, Webber, Jackson and Cur- 
tis, was named to the Board of 
Directors of McDonald’s Corp., 
Which operates 230 McDonald’s 
drive-in restaurants in 31 states. 
His appointment was announced 
by Ray A. Kroc, Chairman of 
Board of Directors of McDonald’s 
Corp. 
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elemental phosphorus for the food and drug industries 
have located in the state in the last decade. Today other 
nationally prominent chemical industries are actively 
cons.dering the state for location of still more new 
plants. Recently a highly-regarded firm of security 
underwriters reported in an analysis of our area that “a 
nun ber of factors lead to the conclusion that Idaho is on 
the threshold of an important industrial advance.” 


Electricity-use figures—a sound barometer for evalu- 
ating an area’s economic course—point to continued 
sound economic health for the Snake River Valley. They 
show, first of all, that the valley has grown more 
percentagewise than any other area in the five-state 
Pacitic Northwest during the past 18 years. During 1960, 
Idaho Power’s customers used more than 3.9 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity at rates 35% below the 
national average. This compares with 1.4 billion in 1950 
and 6.5 million kilowatt-hours in 1940. Average per- 
customer use of electricity on farms served by Idaho 
Power Company during 1960 was 9,240 kilowatt-hours— 
nearly double the national average and about five times 
the average use in the Snake River Valley 20 years ago. 


In the last decade alone, Idaho Power has brought 
electric service to some 3,350 new irrigation pumps that 
have supplied water for the development of nearly 
375,000 acres of land. With more than 2,000,000 acres 
of additional high-quality land still to be developed in 
the Snake River Valley, the company anticipates a con- 
tinuing steady, healthy expansion of land development 
through irrigation pumping. 

Idaho Power Company’s confidence in the continuing 
growth and healthy economy of the Snake River Valley 
is refiected in the company’s expansion of its electric 
serv.ce facilities. With over $300 million already in- 
vested in such facilities, we expect to invest another 
$260 million of venture capital quring the next 10 years. 
Karly in 1959, Idaho Power completed Brownlee Dam, 
largest of the 15 hydroelectric projects in the Company’s 
system. Brownlee’s 450,000-kilowatt output boosted our 
system capacity to 5% times that of a decade ago. Dur- 
ing 19€1 we will complete our Oxbow hydroelectric 
pro,ect to add another 200,000 kilowatts. After that will 
come our 340,000-kilowatt Hells Canyon Dam, adding 
still more capacity to meet the ever-increasing electric 
requirements of our growing area. Expanding simul- 
taneously is our network of transmission and distribu- 
tion line and substations to deliver electricity from our 
interconnected power plants to customers throughout 


our service area, as well as to other utilities in the 
Northwest Power Pool. 


The outlook for our business in 1961 is closely geared 
to the economy of our area. The soundness and versatil- 


ity of our economy indicates a year of growth and busi- 
ness stability for 1961. 


W. THOMAS RICE 


President, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


Technologically, the railroad industry has been rather 
quick to adopt new electronic and mechanical develop- 
ments which increase efficiency, but even in this area 
the industry has been severely handicapped by its in- 
apdillLy to make the tremendous cap- 
ital investment which is so often 
required. 

Huwever, there are many areas 
open to the industry which offer 
opportunities for greater efficiency 
or productivity. Most of these areas 
must be related to long-range pro- 
grams rather than to quick and easy 
gains. 

Certainly a major problem area is 
the existence of outmoded regula- 
tions which affect the efficient oper- 
ation of tne railroad industry and 
hamper its ability to compete on a 
fair and equal basis with other 
modes of transportation. There 
should be a continuing program to 
correct this situation througn enlightened public and 
legislative efforts. The railroad industry as a whole 
inust step up its public relations program if it is to win 
back the good will and respect for the industry that was 
lost to other forms of transportation because of the lack 
of a strong, effective program for so many years. 


An intensified program in the field of industrial devel- 
opment should play a major role in the plans of railroad 
management to increaze the productivity of the industry 
through attracting more business to the railroads. This 
program not only increases traffic but places the rail- 
roads in a position of great importance to the continued 
growth and development of the country. 


W. Thomas Rice 


There must be a continual search for ways and means 
of eliminating duplicate services and facilities and 
wasteful competition within the industry. In this regard, 
the merger of parallel lines offers the greatest potential 
for increased efficiency through the greater utilization 
of trackage, facilities, equipment and personnel. 

Coast Line’s greatest action area at the present time 
is the vigorous pursuit of the proposed merger with the 
Seaboard Air Line railroad. Two years of intensive study 
by consulting engineers indicate that a $38.5 million 
annual savings will be realized in only five years. The 
end result will be a stronger and more financially stable 
railroad industry, providing better transportation service 
for the entire nation. 

Continued on pace 85 





Lerner & Co. 
Incorporates 


BOSTON, Mass. — Announcement 
has been made that the business 


of Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, established in 1939 will 
be continued as Lerner & Co, 
Inc. Officers are Louis C. Lerner, 
President; Jerome Coe, Vice- 
President; Lawrence H. Nathan, 
Vice-President and Clerk; and 
Myer E. Lerner, Treasurer. 
Lerner & Co., Inc. has been ad- 
mitted to associate membership 
in the American Stock Exchange. 


(333) 6&5 


Model, Roland 
To Admit Brodsky 


Model, Roland & Stone, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on Feb. 1 will admit 
Irwin A. Brodsky to partnership. 
Mr. Brodsky is General Manager 
for the firm. 


Sterling, Grace 
To Admit Partner 


Sterling, Grace & Co., 50 Broad 
St., New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Feb. 1 will admit Robert A, 
Lebo to partnership. 





GREATER 


Efficiency 
Based on Concrete 
Facts 





Coast Line’s exploration of every promising 
avenue to improved operations led to the con- 
struction of one of the first major prestressed 
concrete slab railroad trestles in the country. 
Over 700 feet long, the trestle is far stronger 
than if built of steel span and creosoted tim- 
ber. And maintenance needs are negligible. 


This Coast Line ‘‘first,’’ and our current 
testing of prestressed concrete cross ties, are 
only two examples of new materials and meth- 
ods constantly being introduced to increase 
our railroad’s efficiency. For at Coast Line, 
we firmly believe that efficiency will largely 
determine the size of the niche this railroad 
carves in the new era of transportation we're 


in today. 


“Thanks for Using 
Coast Line!”’ 
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HAROLD E. RIDER 
President, The Fairfield County Trust Company 


The first year of the new decade saw our economy es- 
tablish a record level of output which in terms of Gross 
National Product was in excess of $500 billion. In spite 
of this notable achievement, 1960 also marked the end 
of the expansion pnase of the busi- 
ness cycle which had been in effect 
since °57-’58 recession. Once again 
business spending for inventories 
demonstrated its ‘‘balance - wheel” 
role in our economy. It was the 
dominate factor in pringing about 
the readjustment which had been 
taking place during 1960. 

Most important indexes tell us 
that we are still in the declining 
phase of the business cycle. How- 
ever, we feel that there is good basis 
to believe the decline will be termi- 
nated during 1961, and that with 
soundness of our economy unim- 
Paired, we will be in a good posi- 
tion to move forward once again. 
Every major area of the economy’s output, with the 
exception of business spending for capital goods and 
inventory, is expected to provide positive impetus dur- 
ing the coming year. The most important contributor to 
the growth of our national product in 1961 will be 
personal consumer expenditures. Although, all indi- 
cations point to a substantial increase in total govern- 
ment spending, too. 


The banking industry has just completed another ex- 
cellent year. Although prevailing interest rates will be 
somewhat lower in 1961, operating results should not be 
significantly affected. We expect that the moderately 
lower return will, in great degree, be offset by increased 
earning assets. The great strides taken by the banks 
in automation and technological progress will help 
improve profit margins and act as an additional sup- 
port to earnings. It is difficult to visualize a very sub- 
stantial change in money rates in the immediate future 
with the International Balance of Payments dictating 
a higher rate and domestic conditions calling for easier 
money. 

Although there are no insurmountable impediments to 
progress, it is wise to be alert to the economy’s adverse 
factors as well as elements of strength. One factor, 


Harold E. Rider 


previously mentioned, is the nation’s unfavorable bal-. 


ance of payments. Here we shall have to bring to bear 
our most astute financial, diplomatic and military minds 
to solve the threatening problem without loss of pres- 
tige to our great country or its economic system. Among 
the domestic issues, the unemployment level will de- 


‘mand most attention. The new Administration will be 


expected to act promptly to alleviate this condition but 
not sow the seeds of future inflation. The high level of 
housing vacancies probably is a warning that in spite 
of government action, the residential construction mar- 


_ket will not livé up to its reputation of-providing a 


major contra-cyclical force as in the past postwar reces- 
sions. Nevertheless, we expect it to be a positive force 
adding as much as $1 billion to the nation’s output. 


_ We anticipate that in 1961 our economy will have 
corrected itself of the excesses which manifested them- 
selves during 1960 and will-be able to establish a new 
record level of output. As noted previously, the spend- 
ing of business for both capital purposes and for inven- 
tory will probably be the only major component of our 
Gross National Product to exert a contractual force. We 


- feel, however, that even here the decline will not be too 
In the area of plant and equipment spending, a> 


great. 
contraction of around 7% would limit the decline to a 
little over $3 billion. 

The inventory adjustment, which was the major factor 
in reversing the trend of the economy during 1960, ap- 
pears to be largely completed. With inventory to sales 
ratios not historically high and final product demand 
holding at relatively high levels, the additional cutback 
in inventory should be limited to between $2 billion and 
$212 billion. We expect the consumer to increase his 
expenditures by close to $10 billion, primarily for non- 
durables and services. 

All areas of government spending appear slated to 
increase during 1961. The new Administration in Wash- 
ington is committed to strengthen the defense effort. 
And when combined with steps being contemplated to 
alleviate the unemplcyment situation and stimulate the 
economy’s rate of growth, the aggregate should provide 
about half of the $7 billion. increase forecast for govern- 
ment expenditures this year. Nineteen sixty-one should 
also see a continuation of our favorable balance of trade 
with the increase of exports over imports contributing 
an additional $1-billion to the growth in Gross National 
Product. . : 

In summary, the first part of 1961 will be spent in 
completing the adjustments which were begun in 1969, 
and the economy will probably find itself reversing the 
present downtrend around mid-year and ending the 


year at a much higher rate of activity than it has here-— 


tofore experienced. Gross National Product for the year 
as a whole could register a $10 billion increase over 
the 1960 level which would result in a final total of 
about $514 billion. We feel, however, that the level at 
which the nation is operating at the year-end will be 
even more significant than the year-end totals and will 
be indicative of a healthy and rapidly expanding econ- 
omy. ' 

We still have great faith in the economy’s resilience 
and adapability to change. The present decade as it un- 
folds will provide us with tremendous opportunities for 
expansion in all areas of the economy. It is our belief 
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that the natural workings of the laws of supply and 
demand combined witn sound fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies Will pul us in a position to penerit trom these op- 
portunities. We are not depressed by the failure of 1960 
to live up to its expectations but contrarily are heart- 
ened by the apparent containment of inflation and the 
relatively moderate adjustments which were necessary 
to keep our free enterprise system sound. In our opin- 
ion, tne basic factors at werk in our economy indicate 
the justification for confidence and optimism in the 
future. 


MARY G. ROEBLING 


President, and Chairman of the Board, 
Trenton Trust Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Again we attempt to draw apart the curtain that shields 
from the view of mankind the forces that will cominate 
the econcmic scene during 1961. Were we endowed 
with the mysteries of fauitless forecasting, we would 
command the attention of a restless 
world; however, it is well to recog- 
nize the frailties of one who admits 
that certain influences, some natural 
and some man-made, could change 
the best of intelligent forecasts for 
the coming year. 

In the Delaware Valley, with two 
great population centers at its ter- 
minals, with the Capitol City of 
Trenton midway between these 
metropolitan areas; with its economic 
growth becoming greater each year; 
with its tremendous movement of 
migration from cities to suburbs; | # 
with a building potential increasing 
to meet the growing needs of indus- 
trial expansion; with a consumer 
demand that is rising; with seapu..s that bring and send 
goods over the oceans of the world; with a labor market 
skilled and unskilled, geared to a growing manufactur- 
ing output; with ample financing institutions to care for 
the expansion of our market at home and abroad; with 
a net work of business associations, groups of conserva- 
tive men and women to place the brakes on abuse of 
power; with a growing research climate that generates 
new t:.ings for our people and promotes successful mar- 
keting of goods with consumer credit ample, good wage 


stancards, we can approach the year of 1961 with con- 
fidence. 


Our fertile fields, our capable farmers, our food 
processing organizations, our excellent distribution 
centers, wholesale and retail, presage ample require- 
ments in that sector of our economy. 

Great steel mills rear their chimneys, belching the 
smoke of industry into the sky and in -icating employ- 
ment of contented skilled workmen whose purchasing 
power affects the banks of the Delaware River cicies 
and the Capitol City of the State. 


Rubber products, ceramics, chemicals and a host of 
other items find their way into the channels of trade, 
making up a Satisfactory contribution to the total of the 
gross national product. 


Mary G. Roebling 


With the “Workshop of the World” adjoining us to. 


the South, with the financial. center of the Western 
Hemisphere at the head of the State, the Valley of the 
Delaware occupies a preferential position to benefit 
by tue impulse created by the population growth, the 
increase in earnings of business and the personal in- 
come of its people; our banks and financial institutions 
are strong, their management sound, their response to 
the needs of industries and individuals excellent. I like 
to sum up the tavorable conditions that surround the 
Delaware Valley of which the Trenton Area is an -im- 
portant part, by quoting from an article in Fortune 
Magazine some years ago, “The oldest industrial area in 
t:.e United States has become the newest—The Delaware 
Valley is growing into one vast industrial complex.” 

The article continues: “The billion dollars being spent 
for growth in the Valley represents a spectacular vote 
of confidence in the area’s vitality. Some $600,000,000 
of this sum will be spent by industry for new plants 
and equipment.” 

Turning from the local scene to the national and in- 
ternational viewpoint of banking, the national picture 
for banking in the year ahead presents a series of plus 
and minus factors. 

Total loans and discounts are rising to a point where 
close scrutiny is essential to a point of selectivity that 
can be readily misunderstood by sore potential bor- 
rowers. 

No one in our locality worthy of credit has been 
denied, as there is ample financing available—and this 
policy will be carried forward into 1961. Trust business 
will make great strides. Banking in general is in excel- 
lent order to enter a new year with confidence. Bank- 
ing stocks will continue to find a favorable position in 
the eyes of the shrewd investor. Year-end statements 
bear out the stability of the American banking system. 
Its deposits are greater, its assets increasing, its profits 
satisfactory. 

The ground will be broken for new financing by 
merger or new issues to the public as the good health 
of institutions demand it; savings will increase as the 
public pays off old debts, have increased personal in- 
come at their disposal, and are educated to the many 
forms of safe savings which are available. 

International disturbances may upset the plans of 
many; the doctrines of a new Administration may change 
the whole fabric of taxation; spending for public works, 
national and international aid, and -a multitude of Con- 
gressional bills, some of w! ich could affect tee banking 
system adversely. This is a great country, however, in 
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a world of changes, but its fundamental strength lics in 
devermined, capanie tien anu WO.nen Wiluse abitity to 
leaa is cnaliengeu ai times, bur tinaily a uiuty Ot pur- 
pose prevails ana p.ogress is mae again. 

When depressiois, inajor or minox, last for several 
years, the tinal outcome nas hisiosicairy been tle sa.1.e— 
emergence into n:guer fields 01 accompi.some.l. As the 
year i¥61 untoids itself, adjusiu.ent will take place, 
hercic measures will be taken to c..eck infiaiion, yet 
quietiy and eff .c.ively leave bus.ness, and banking In 
particular, uninjured. 

To my mind, the indicators in the Trenton Area of 
the Delaware Valley po.nt to a leveling orf p-ocess for 
the first few months ox the new year. ‘nen a sabliizing 
rise tnat could haraly be named as a rodust increase of 
business; and, as the second quarter nears iis ena, a 
roundup of strength among the factors that make for a 
steadying of the economic forces and insure a safe and 
sane forward motion toward maximum capacity, reason- 
able asurance of employment, a careful review of in- 
dicated earnings, and a continuance of the Savings of 
our people. 


I do not believe we will see a recession or a boom in 
1961. A new Congress may enact legislation spending 
Federal funds, but a cautious people will reject the 
philosophy of reckless spending for a virile nation whose 
gross national product is the greatest it has ever ex- 
perienced; whose savings and other assets of its people 
run into almost unbelievable figures; whose income is 
the greatest in the nation’s history; whose research into 
the realms of new things at lower costs will finally de- 
termine our future. 

The Trenton Area of the Delaware Valley is in a 
most desirable position to participate in the normal func- 
tions of the nation’s prosperity—miracles will not occur 
here, but the determination of our people to work and 
save will surmount obstacles that perhaps at this moment 
annoy us and limit the full enjoyment of our people. As 
the Delaware Valley goes, so goes the Nation. 


KINSEY M. ROBINSON 


Chairman of the Board, 
The Washington Water Power Company 


The plus and minus signs in the political climate may 
change in the Pacific Northwest in the year ahead, but 
area growth will continue. A population climb amount- 
ing to some 30% in the next 10 years is anticipated, 
while consumer demand for electric power, which is 
a@iwaysS a good index, will probably 
increase by 500,000 kilowatts in 1961. 
To show how realistic is this growing 
demand for eiectric ehergy, four 
comranies alone — Montana Power, 
Portiand General, Pacific Power and 
Light, and Washington Water Power 
Coempeny—must meet a.200.000-kilo- 
wait firm energy load increase an- 
nually. 

What is responsible for the ascend- 
ing prosperity curve in the Pacific 
Northwest? If it is true that condi- 
tions in the aircraft, mining and 
forest-product groups largely ac- 
count for past months of business 
decline, then what will revive busi- 
ress operation and employment in 
the year ahead? 

For one thing, the generosity of Nature remains un- 
changed. The entire area is a “mother lode,” supplying 
many natural. resources, including clean water, fertile 
soil, lumber, one of the world’s richest mining districts, 
and recreational possibilities that are without equal over 
the nation. And it would appear that so long as both 
local and national population continue to grow, and 
assuming that our living standards move up the ladder, 
and that humans must be clothed and entertained and 
fed, any slack in production today will be offset by 
accelerated activity tomorrow. 

Take the lumber industry, for example. Because resi- 
dential building declines in advance of the business 
cycle, due to higher cost of credit, the Pacific Northwest 
has reported fewer new housing starts in 1960 than in 
1959. As the limiting factor of credit improves over the 
nation, lumber and plywood uses will again start to 
climb. It can hardly be otherwise. The same is tre in 
other areas. Demand for livestock and dairy products, 
as well as minerals, has experienced only a temporary 
recession. 

Considerable interest is often expressed in the political 
climate of the Pacific Northwest, which both historically 
and currently is often considered somewhat stormy. 
Many people were surprised to see several northwest 
states ballot for the more conservative of the two vre3i- 
dential candidates. A third attempt to form a PUD, or 
public utility district, in Asotin County, Washineton, ws 
defeated by 76% ‘vote favoring the private utilitv. PUD 
commissioners running for office in Thurston Cou ty 
bowed to overwhelming public sentiment in favor of the 
candidate who was opposed to activating a dormant 
PUD. A proposal to establish municipal ownership in 
Portland, Oregon failed utterly. In Montana, public pow- 
er candidates _in a majority of instances experienced 
defeat. Indeed, regardless of how one looks at it. whether 
in the small community, or nationally, there has been no 
mandate for any further shift away from the American 
business system as we know it. It is comforting to noté 
that even the stock market took little notice.of potential 
changes affecting our business system. We put our faith 
in the unanswerable argument that. under the private 
enterprise system, America is doing very well. 

We are hopeful, therefore, that normal power develon- 
ment by private utilities in the Pacific Northwest can be 
continued. The proposed power agreement between Can- 


Kinsey M. Robinson 
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ada and the United States, to my mind at least, is a long 
way from completion, and should not discourage sound 
local construction to take care of future power needs. 
Investor-owned utilities, which in 1959 totaled 5.2 mil- 
lion kilowatts, are estimated to reach approximately 11.7 
million kilowatts by 1970. By 1980, the companies expect 
21.3 million kilowatts—over four times their present 
capability. 

Surely normal power development, with its contingent 
employment, the safeguard to national security, and the 
supplying of energy to meet local usage, which will not 
be met otherwise, is strong argument for moving ahead. 


JAMES A. RYDER 


Chairman and President, Ryder System, Inc. 


The 1961 outlook for equipment leasing in general, and 
truck leasing in particular, is extremely favorable. 

Although competition in this field has grown more 
intense in the past year, it has failed to saturate a mar- 
ket which is expanding by leaps and 
bounds. 

Tae demand for leased vehicles 
has outstripped the availability of 
capital. Thus, the competitive advan- 
tage appears to lie with companies 
that are well financed and already 
in a position to provide nationwide 
service. 

Past experience has shown that 
adverse economic conditions tend to 
stim ulate interest in leasing. Hence, 
a turndown in the economy in the 
first half of 1961 is not to be feared 
in this rapidly growing industry. 
Cutlays for new equipment by 
James A. Ryder leasing companies should increase 

“rb«tentially in 1961 over the pre- 
’ Credit has already begun to ease ana it 
a: p.ars that borrcwinrg costs will improve somewhat in 


cl 


cecing year 


Rvcer System will sperd in the neighborhood of $58 


mittion in 1361 for new trucks, trailers, cars, truck 
bod es, tives, fucl, lubricants and parts fcr both its truck- 
i rd leasing divisions. This would represent an in- 
crecse Cf approximately 17% over 1989 outlays of $49.6 
million. 


Included in proposed 1961 purchases are 4,687 new 
trucks, truck bodies, and trailers, and 3,500 automobiles 
reoresenting a total investment of approximately $31 
nN iVion. 

The year ahead will be a crucial one for the highway 
transportation industry. 

The industry must either reduce its operating costs or 
increase its rates. Neither of these resorts can be easily 
accomplished in the face of expiring labor contracts with 
the aggressive Teamsters Union and a continuing rate 
war with the railroads. 

The financial reports of many carriers—both rail and 
highway —are a clear indication of rising costs and 
declining rates. 

Fortunately, there are encouraging signs which indi- 
cate that some of the industry’s problems can be over- 
come in 1961 with resultant improvements in earnings. 

Mergers and consolidations are making it possible for 
alert and soundly financed transportation companies to 
reduce expenses and improve service. 

A degree of rate stabilization in the carrier field ap- 
pears likely in 1961 as decisions are reached on major 
rate proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 

Population growth and the trend toward regional self- 
sufficiency will benefit the trucking business as the 
movement of large quantities of raw materials continues 
to decrease and the comparatively short haul movement 
of manufactured products continues to increase. 

A crackdown on illegal hauling begun by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1960 siould plug some 
of the leaks which have been draining revenu2 away 
from legitimate common carriers, and atso help shippers. 

Joint freight agreements between truck and air lines 
have led to faster, more economical services in 19€°. Set- 
tlement of the piggyback rate dispute with the ra‘lrocds 
would be beneficial for both highway and rail carriers 


in 1961. 
F. W. ROTH 
President, Gou!d-National Batteries, Inc. 


In 10 years from 1950 to 1960, road vehicles in operation 
on the American highways increased from approximatc- 
ly 48 to 73 million units. A recent Federal survey indi- 
cates that an estimated 114 million moter vehicles will 
be on the road by 1976. The sale 
of replacement batteries wiil con- 
tinue upward as the number of 
vehicles increase. 

In most vehicles, the six volt bat- 
ery is being replaced by a 12 volt 
baitery at a higher price. The com- 
bined factor of more vehicle: and 
higher unit prices will insvre a ris- 
ing trend in dollar sates for auto- 
motive lead-acid batteries. 

An offset to these favorable fac- 
tors is the fact that manufacturers 
have been making better batteries 
with longer lives. In 1°50, there was 
one revliacement battery sold for 
every two motor vehicles on the 
highwav. Jn 1859, one storage bat- 
tery was sold for each 2.6: motor vehicles on the high- 
way. However, the net result will be continuing growth 
in sales and profits in the vehicie battery field. 

Industrial sterage batteries are built cn the same gen- 


F.W. Roth 





eral principles as automotive batteries but are designed 
for much greater capacity and much longer life. Con- 
sequently, their vaiue is gieater. ‘they are used widely 
and provide motive and stationary power for all major 
industries. In material handling, a large proportion of 
the equipment is battery powered. The teiephone com- 
panies and all the electric utilities are major users of 
industrial batteries. The change from steam to diesel 
locomotives by the railroads provided a large new 
market. 

The industrial battery business during 1861 and there- 
after has strong growth potential. A growing market 
will be fostered by the demand for equipment resulting 
from increasing mechanization and the use of electric 
power as well as the need for replacement units. 

The long-life nickel cadmium battery which is finding 
increased uses is produced in two distinct types—the 
hermetically sealed and the open cell. The open type 
nickel cadmium battery competes with the lead-acid 
battery for many industrial and government uses. It 
has the advantage of longer life, less maintenance and 
better performance in extreme heat and cold. However, 
it is more expensive and therefore finds limited uses 
currently but will be used in increasing quantities in 
the near future. 


The potential uses of the hermetically sealed recharge- 
able nickel cadmium batteries are enormous. They have 
enabled hundreds of companies to proceed with the 
design of cordless and portable appliances. The original 
cost will be higher than the conventional dry-cell but the 
economies resulting from longer life will quickly offset 
the higher original cost. Already, they are in mass pro- 
duction for portable, battery powered electric shavers, 
dictating machines, radios, flashlights, photo-flash equip- 
ment, electronic units and many other items. Large 
expansion in production is expected in 1961 and for 
some time to come. 


Increased government purchases in 1961 will give 
impetus to the storage battery industry. Large orders for 
submarine batteries have been placed already. Very 
costly silver-zine batteries will be purchased for use in 
torpedoes, rockets and missiles, where light weight and 
high power are required. Other glamour type and more 
costly batteries are also being designed by research 
teams. 

tesearch and engineering activities are schedeuled to 
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expand during 1961. The industry has the technical 
facilities and manpower to produce new portable and 
packaged storage battery power units required by the 


rapid pace of American industry and product develop- 
ment. 


The year 1961 should be one of increasing sales and 
profits for the storage battery industry. A good growth 
rate in traditional product lines will continue. A rapid 


growth rate in the new storage battery types is already 
under way. 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
U. S. Senator From Massachusetts 


In the past few years the United States has achieved 
unprecedented business and industrial prosperity, has 
built the most powerful peacetime military defense 
force in history, since 1952 kept her citizens out of 
armed conflict, and has _ steadily 
progressed on compelling problems 
of social need. 

We have proved that freedom and 


standard of living in history, expe- 


proved our willingness as a people 
to share our resources with the 
needy and underdeveloped nations 
on a huge scale. We have just pro- 
vided the world with a striking 
example of American democracy in 
action by a hard-fought election 
campaign culminated by the free use 
of the secret ballot. 

This performance, these qualities, 
provide a strong foundation to move 
forward to meet the demands of the year ahead. The 
past decade of solid physical and social growth gives 
great impetus and high potential for a strong, resilient, 
progressive America during 1961. 

During 1961 the new Administration, the 87th Con- 
gress and the American people will face the continuing 
variety of grave problems which have beset the United 
States and the world virtually ever since the end of the 
Second World War. There will be no change in the basic 
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Hon. L. Saltonstall 


mushrooming Long Island! There’s continual growth in Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties. We’ve gained a million people in just ten years . . . and lots of 
new jobs. Working with other groups from private industry, LILCO encourages 
lifferent companies to locate here. This makes for a more stable job climate... 
more opportunity ... and substantial tax contributions for schools and other 
community services—adding up to a sound economy for the people of Long 
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rienced by all her citizens. We have. 
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tasks before us, but there will be changes in the per- 


sonnel and in the approaches which are used to 
meet them. 


I would say first that I consider it of paramount im- 
portance that our country face the year ahead with con- 
fidence—that our nation will be resolved to move ahead 
in a positive, hopeful way. On the one hand we cannot 
contuse complacency with confidence; on the other hand 
we must not equate self-defeatism with self-criticism. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-one will bring us new 
threats of tension and conflict in several areas of the 
world—the Caribbean, Central Africa, Berlin, Southeast 
Asia. We must guarantee the continuing strength of the 
NATO alliance while persuading our allies to bear a 
larger share of the burden. We must build trust towards 
us among the newly developing nations and their lead- 
ers. We must prove that we mean what we say, and 
that we will hold the line without closing the door to 
fruitful negotiation. The possibility of real progress in 
the cessation of nuclear testing and in disarmament will 
come to the fore again. Perhaps this is the most impor- 
tant avenue toward a just and lasting peace. 


The slight drop in business in early 1861 should be 
followed by a steady rise in business opportunity as the 
year goes on. Domestically 1961 will bring new effects 
in the problems of minimum wage, housing and urban 
renewal, depressed areas, medical care for the aged. 
Moderate progress will probably be accomplished in 
some of these areas. Our hope is that any renewed vigor 
in the role of the Federal Government will be accom- 
panied by increasing responsibility in the states, locali- 
ties and individuals in these fields. 

America has become the nation she is through build- 
ing an organized society with strong é¢mphasis on indi- 
vidual responsibility. The character of the United States 
and its future will be decided by the quality of moral 
vigor and determination in every one of us—her citizens. 


DAVID SARNOFF 


Chairman of the Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 


In 1960 the Radio Corporation of America, like most 
major American industries, saw pressures on profits 
intensified. The generative forces by which the national 
economy is normally gauged did not move forward with 
the vigor anticipated by most econo- 
mists as the year began. 

‘Nevertheless, 1960 was in many 
ways the most significant and the 
most promising of the many years 
in which I have worked in electronics. 

Superficially, the economic down- 
turn of 1960 seemed to invalidate 
earlier forecasts of the “Soaring 
Sixties.” Actually, in my view, 1960 
insured that the decade ahead will 
soar even higher than the optimists 
of 19859 claimed and the pessimists 
of 1860 now disclaim. This belief 
rests on at least three developments 
which will influence greatly the 
shape of things to come during the 
rest of the decade: 

(1) Research and technological innovation received 
recognition, and financial support, on a break-through 
scale from both private industry and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. During 19860, a record of $13 billion went into 
research and development — about 242% of all money 
spent in the United States; more research money was 
available in 1960 than in all the years from the Revolu- 
tionary War to World War II. 


(2) The year marked a turning point in the explora- 
tion of space. The bridge between exploration for scien- 
tific purposes and exploration for practical purposes was 
successfully spanned. In the Tiros satellites for weather 
forecasts, in Transit for navigation, in Courier and Echo 
for communications, the primary goal was to add new 
dimensions to our ability to do new things here on earth. 

(3) The pace cf product innovation was enormously 
accelerated in 1960. In the United States, new products 
made their market debut at the rate of more than 
25 daily. In RCA, four out of every five dollars of our 
record 1860 sales came from products that were re- 
searched and developed after World War II. 

These elements of progress, in my judgment, are far 
more important than the temporary softness of the econ- 
omy. I share the viewpoint of many economists that 
this softness will continue through the first half of 1961 
and that an upturn will occur in the second half of the 
year. But the month in—month out fluctuations of the 
economic index must not obscure the underlying dy- 
namism of research and technology. 

There is an inevitable time gap between re-earch and 
product introduction. The full impact of 1960’s achieve- 
ments, and those of even earlier years, will come later. 

The explosive expansion of research was not ignited 
until the mid-19590’s. Half of the $85 billion spent on 
research and development in the United States since 
Pear! Harbor has been spent in just the last four year:. 

The normal laboratory-to-market place cycle is about 
seven years, sO we can reasonably look for new develop- 
ments to become a dominant factor in the mid-Sixties. 
The flow of new products and processes will accelerate 
sharply, just as research itself has accelerated. There 
will be heavy capital investment for “tooling up” in 
many industries—not more of the old, but of new and 
revolutionary kinds of equipment, much of it electronic. 

The automobile industry, as a result of today’s re- 
search, is moving toward a truly automated mass- 
production factory—with automatic machining, assembly 
and testing all controiled by electronic computers. The 
steel industry is counting on continuous automated cast- 
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ing as the base for its ambitious growth program in the 
Sixties. 

Research, in its simplified definition, is the distance 
between the problem and the answer. The challenge 
facing us all is to continue to reduce that distance. 

During 1960, RCA invested more money than ever 
before in developmental work, for the product thrusts 
of the future. Again, in 1961, we plan to invest heavily 
because we believe this is the only way we can continue 
to move along the crest of industry leadership. 

As one whose professional life spans that of this 
industry, I can testify that research and product pioneer- 
account, in primary measure, for the growth of RCA 
from $1 million to approximately $1'% billion a year. 
And I believe that the products of research—those in 
being now and those yet to come—wilil double RCA’s 
sales volume before the 60’s end. 

In the past five years, RCA has applied substantial 
resources to the areas of color television, semi-conductors 
and computers—all the latest products of electronics. 
These investments have strengthened our base tor in- 
creased profits in the near future. Furthermore, bring- 
ing these new developments to the market piace has 
enabled us not only to maintain but to increase em- 
ployment in our organization. 

I agree with Dr. Harrison Brown of the California 
Institute of Technology that ‘‘tnever before in history 
has society changed as rapidly as it is changing today.” 
The nearest parallel in speed of change, he writes, 
“occurred about 7,000 years ago when our primitive 
food-gathering ancestors learned that they could culti- 
vate plants and domesticate animals.” 


The advances coming in every sector of science—and 
especially in the young science of electronics—presage 
a new era of discovery that can give an unprecedented 
lift to our economy. 

I am confident that RCA will make more product 
innovations and more scientific contributions in the 
decade ahead than at any time in its history. 

I firmly believe that the prospects for the future are 


as vast as the reach of man’s inquiring mind and his 
creative imagination. 


STUART T. SAUNDERS 
President, Norfolk and Western Railway Company 


While business activity should remain at relatively high 
levels in 1961, the recessionary trend in the economy 
that developed in 1960 may continue well into the year, 
particularly in the steel and durable goods industries. 
This points up the fact that greatly 
expanded industrial capacity, both 
here and abroad, has_ intensified 
competition and depressed profit 
margins. 

For the first time since World War 
II, we are experiencing a buyers’ 
market, in which the ingenuity and 
resourcefulnes of businessmen are 
being severely tested. In this kind 
of business environment, it is es- 
sential that everything possible be 
done to increase. productivity 
through improving plant and equip- 
ment, modernizing work methods, 
and cutting costs wherever possible. 
T.:is is particularly important for 
the railroads, which have not held 
their own in the transportation f.eld in recent years and 
which kandled less traffic in 1960 than in 1959. 

On the Norfolk and Western, we are continuing our 
program for increasing efficiency and improving service 
to shippers. Since the end of World War II, we have 
spent over $613 million on capital improvements, includ- 
ing almost $40 million last year. As a result of these 
expenditures, we now have a modern fleet of 531 diesel 
locomotives and some 89,090 freight cars, which is 
more freight cars per mile of line t.an any other major 
American railroad. Our cars, which are b2ing acquired 
at a rate of over 2,300 a year, include, in addition to 
Open-top hopper cars, many speciai purpose cars, such 
as gondolas with V-shaped racks for |andling coils of 
steel, flatcars with ends designed for easy nandling of 
plasterboard, boxcars with steel racks for automobile 
transmissions, and special flatcars for pulpwood and 
lumber. 

In addition to improving plant and equipment, we 
have launched an intensve campagin to expand our 
merchandise traffic by attracting new industries to our 
six-state area of Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Maryland, and North Carolina. 


Stuart T. Saunders 


The Fantus Areg Re- 
search organization in conducting for the N&W the 


most comprehensive plant location survey ever under- 
taken for an American railroad. Fantus fas assisted in 
locating throughout the country more than 1,809 indus- 
tries employing more t’-an a million people, and its 
study of our area is expected to be a major factor in 
attracting industry. 

In late 1959, we merged with the Virginian Railway. 
which paralleled our line from Norfolk to the coal fields 
where it served a different area. This merger made the 
N&W the nation’s largest originator of bituminous coal 
and is expected to result in ultimate savings of at least 
$12 million a year before taxes. 


We have now reached agreement for a merger with 
the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad (the 
Nickel Plate) and a long-term lease of the Wabash 


Railroad, which we expect to present to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the near future. Such a com- 
bination holds exciting prospects for the elimination 
of duplicating facilities and the realization of the econo- 
mies inherent in large-scale operations and longer 
single-line hauls. Ultimate savings are estimated at 
$25 million before taxes. 
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In addition, these acquisitions would extend our sys- 
tem into tie heart of tne industrial Midwest and enable 
us to realize our long-term goal vr inevcuandise revenue 
equal to coal revenues. 


H. F. SCHOON 
President, Atiantic Gulf & Pacific Co. 
The outlook for the dredging industry for 1961 depends 
largely, as always, on the amount OL tne annuai appro- 


race ions vored by Congress for haibor and cnaunel 
improvements. 


In June 1959 Senator Robert S. 
Kerr, Chairman, Select Committee 
on National Resources, requested 


through the Secretary of the Army, 
a report from the Corps of Engineers 
wita respect to inland waterways in 
relation to the overall develcpment 
ct we water resources of the nation. 
The report was deliverea in May 
1960. One section points out that 
there are 1354 miles.of inland water- 
ways already authorized, estimated 
to cost $844 million; that possible 
new warerways, not authorized, total 
some 1716 miles at an estimated cost 
of $2,689,000,000; that about 35% of 
the present commercial system has 
a depth of less than 9 feet, while it 
is generally considered that at least 9 feet is required for 
efficient use of modern towboats and barges; that over 
one-third of the present system, it may be said, is an- 
tiquated by today’s standards. The report deals only with 
inland waterways; i. e., rivers, canals, channels. It 1s 
equally true that a large number of harbors and anchor- 
ages have also become inadequate, indicating a great 
future volume of dredging in that direction. 

The dredging industry suffers from lack of drama: 
most of the work is beneath the surface, not vis:ble, nor 
in the public eye. A towering building pierces the sky. 
A majestic bridge stretches across a great river. A mam- 
moth dam holds back a sea of dangerous or useful water. 
Such structures are seen, pictured, talked about. On the 
contrary, an important channel or harbor improvement 
can be completed with the water surface appearing as 
always. Only those intimately connected with the proj- 
ects know what was done; only a few know about their 
benefits; the public is almost wholly ignorant of them. 
As a consequence; such improvements lack the wide- 
spread support that their worth entitles them to. Thus, 
useful harbors and channels are developed with great 
benefits to the people and largely without their knowl- 
edge. 

Every waterway improvement is both a local and a 
national asset. When under way they furnish employ- 
ment and purchasing power, both locally and in varied 
and far reaching other directions. When completed, they 
are wealth producing assets and great helps to the gen- 
eral welfare. And no other federal expenditure gets 
closer scrutiny. Moreover, almost all improvement proj- 
ects are initiated by local interests seeking to improve 
their communities or areas and to accelerate civic 
development. 

It is our hope that the incoming administration will 
provide for waterway improvements in a measure which 
will enable them to keep pace with other national 
growth, strengthen the national transportation system, 
and make it possible for the industry to keep its employ- 
ees busy and its plant reasonably active. 


NORMAN SCHWARTZ 
President, D W G Cigar Corporation 


Having continued its comeback trend during the year 
just past, the cigar industry looks forward to another 
year of opportunity and growth in 1961. This was the 
sixth consecutive year in which the industry registered 
a sales gain over the previous year. 
1iuus prugress was made at a time 
when many businesses were svuffer- 
ing losses, and the national economy 
was in recession. In view of this aid 
other favorable factors, there is con- 
siderable optimism in the industry, 
at this time, that the trend to cigar 
smoking is gaining momentum, and 
will continue steadily in the years 
ahead. 

There are a number of things that 
encourage this viewpoint. First. we 
are gaining new smokers at a grow- 
ing rate, and many of these are young 
men. This switch to cigars by the 
younger generation of smokers ha3 
e-vced tremendous gains in the sate- 
of five-cent Cigarillos and other smaller cigars. 

It is felt that many of these small-cigar smokers will 
graduate to the traditional larger cigars as time goes on. 
The industry has been wise in keeping the quality of the 
little smokes high. This will serve to acquaint young men 
with the satisfaction and enjoyment to be found in 
smoking a good cigar, and pay off in future sales of 
larger cigars. 

The cigar industry has been very successful in holding 
the price line and sustaining quality during the past 10 
years. Much of this has been done through monev-saving 
technical advances—new automatic machinery, process- 
ing developments, new packaging that further protects 
cigar freshness and distribution improvements. 

Like other industries, the cigar business faced, and 
will continue to encounter increases in manufacturing, 
material and distribution costs. 

Unlike most other industries, cigars have been hard 
hit by discriminatory taxes in some states. These were 
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the so-called “emergency” taxes, and were enacted on 
a temporary basis. We hope that the states will soon 
rescind them. Both Michigan, where this special tax now 
is 20% and in New York, where it is 15%, indicate that 
they soon will do away with this unfair tax burden on 
cigars. Cigar sales in both Michigan and New York have 
slumped because of this taxation, and, of course, did not 
contribute to the national upward trend. Both states 
contain large numbers of cigar smokers. 

Adoption of modern merchandising techniques, and 
increased advertising, have been very rewarding to the 
industry in the last few years. 


I feel that one big industry job to be done in 1961 is 
with our retailers. There is a growing awareness in retail 
circles that a cigar boom is underway, but retailers are 
not fully cognizant of their opportunities and so are not 
benefiting to the fullest. For years retailers regarded 
cigars as a service item—something stocked to please a 
limited number of customers, and on which they realized 
little profit. 

This picture has changed completely. Today, cigars 
are one of the most profitable items to a store that 
handles them. Mark-up is above average, turnover is 
excellent and improving and cigars are becoming more 
and more important as store traffic builders. This is the 
thinking that manufacturers and jobbers must impress 
upon the retailer in 1961. If they do this job well, the 


cigar growth pattern will be more pronounced at the end 
of 1961. 


EARL B. SCHWULST 


President, The Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


The year 1961 will be one of the most successful years 
for mutual savings banks since the end of World War II. 
The business of savings banks is to promote thrift, and 
deposits in savings banks sheou'd increase by over $2 
billion in the coming year—falling 
just short of the postwar record in- 
crease of $2.3 billion experienced by 
savings banks in 1958. 

The favorable inflow of funds 
should be shared by other thrift 
media. And the aggregate of new 
mortgage funds available should be 
ample to meet home building re- 
quirements for first time since 1945. 

This, I think, should be a source of 
great satisfaction to us. For it means 
that at long last very substantial in- 
roads have been made in the tre- 
mendous dearth of housing which 
built-up over the depression and war 
years. It means that at long last a 
higher priority may be given to 
other capital projects which in the long run are just 
as important as housing to the continued improvement 
in the well-being of our people. 


I have in mind in particular the traditional capital 
projects of local governments such as schools and hospi- 
tals as well as the plant and equipment acquisitions of 
private business enterprise. Such useful projects already 
postponed too long because of inadequate savings — 
will hopefully see the light of day soon. Because of 
prospective slackness in the economy in general, at least 
througii the first half of 1961, an increase in plant and 
equipment acquisitions would be especially welcome 
now. All evidence is that the rate of increase in business 
and educational plant and facilities must increase sub- 
stantially if our economy is to experience vigorous eco- 
nomic growth in the years ahead. 


With the aid of hindsight, we can see today that a 
year ago most of us were far too bullish about business 
prospects for 1960. The two hobgoblins for 1961 are 
our unemployment problem and the deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments on current account. The dangers are 
that we shall continue to be too complacent about un- 


employment, and that we shall over-react to the gold 
outflow. 


On the unemployment front, the number of jobless 
has been too high since the end of 1957. Throughout 
most of 1960, unemployment on a seasonally adjusted 
basis averaged between 512% and 642% about 2% 
more than we should consider normal. The prospects 
are that this figure will be even higher during the first 
quarter of 1961. Tne loss to the nation and the loss to 
the persons directly concerned cannot be excused as a 
necessary evil to preserve price stability. We want price 
stability. We should have price stability. But we must 
obtain it in a more humane and less costly way. That 
way is to obtain more effective competition in both 
product and labor markets through a more vigorous 
anti-trust policy. 

On the gold front it is significant that in every year 
Since 1950, except 1957, the deficit in our balance of 
payments on current account has resulted in a large 
accumulation of gold and U. S. dollar reserves by the 
rest of the world. During the period the short-term lia- 
bilities to foreigners reported by banks in the United 
States increased from about $9,300 million to $21,300 
million; and our monetary gold stock fell from $22,820 
million to just under $18,000 million. Our gold loss 
in the past three years alone has been $4.5 billion. This 
has led the faint of heart to recommend a whole host 
of emergency measures including devaluation of the 
dollar, imposition of far-reaching foreign exchange con- 
trols, forced repatriation of American overseas invest- 
ments, and a rather drastic cutback in our overseas 
military and economic aid programs. 

Inasmuch as the adoption of such proposals would 
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deal a staggering blow to our efforts to foster growth 
and political democracy in the underdeveloped countries 
as well as to our efforts to promoie a large volume of 
free multilateral trade and capital movements in general, 
I tuink it is only fair to characterize such proposals as 
contrary to our humanitarian, political and economic 
interests, as well as self-defeating. 


You may infer from this that in my view our gold 
situation is not critical. This is true—serious, but not 
critical. Indeed, I should argue that our balance of pay- 
ments problem is temporary—not long-run. 


Concomitant with our gold outflow has been a very 
substantial improvement in the distribution of inter- 
national monetary reserves. External convertibility of 
currencies has been restored for a significant portion 
of the free world, trade restrictions—especially on U. S. 
exports—have been sharply reduced; the freedom ot 
capital movements has been substantially increased. 
All of these phenomena augur well for a continued im- 
provement in our export position. Our current export 
surplus on a seasonally adjusted annual basis is already 
up to almost $5 billion, and I for one expect that it will 


hold near this rate and perhaps increase modestly in 
the years to come. 


Concomitant with our foreign aid program there has 
been a rapid recovery in Western Europe to a point 
where she is once again in a position to become a major 
exporter of long-term capital. Indeed, given the savings 
capacity of Western Europe and given her relatively low 
rate of population growth, it is not at all unlikely that 
Western Europe will soon become a major exporter of 
long-term capital not only to the underdeveloped areas 
but to the United States as well with corresponding 
benefits to the current account section of our balance 
of payments. a 

In the light of these favorable trends it would appear 
the height of folly to embark upon a course which 
would seriously jeopardize the very solid achievements 
already made in international monetary affairs. We 
should be far better advised to adhere to the course 
already outlined by the outgoing Administration. Our 
allies have a demonstrated ability and indicated will- 
ingness to play a greater role in the economic and mili- 
tary build-up of the Free World. Our industries are 
already expanding their export trade, and given the 
assistance of government through improved trade in- 
formation and guarantees against political and exchange 
risk they should be able to expand U. S. exports to 
an even higher level. 


In the interim, while gold is still “leaving our shores,” 
we should take certain measures giving temporary relief 
including the simultaneous removal of the 4%4% ceiling 
on new Treasury issues over five years and the archaic 
25% gold reserve requirement on Federal Reserve notes 
and deposits. We should also explore the feasibility of 
paying for a part of our overseas economic and military 
programs in local currencies obtained in exchange for 
U. S. dollars at the IMF in geographic areas where U. S. 
dollars are in surplus as in West Germany. The effect 
of these moves would be to make the threat of a run 
on the dollar even more remote than it is, and to free 


the Federal Reserve to pursue a more vigorous anti- 
recession policy relatively less inhibited by fears of an 
adverse effect on our balance of payments position. 
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HON. HUGH SCOTT 
U. S. Senator From Pennsylvania 


The United States will have a new President in the White 
House cn January 20. Upon that predicate, all forecasting 
must be a mixture of varying amounts of what we know 
and what we cannot possibly know, of hopes, fears and 
cautious assumptions. 

We know that many of those whom 
President-elect Kennedy has desig- 
nated for top government positions 
are people of high ability and good 
qualifications for the posts they will 
assume. But how well they can 
agree with one another to implement 
the objectives of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration is something that only 
time will tell. Consider the foreign 
policy situation. The President-elect 
campaigned on a platform promising 
changes in personnel and attitudes. 
The top three men he named for for- 
eign policy — Dean Rusk, Chester 
Bowles and Adlai Stevenson—have 
indicated differences of opinion on how and what they 
would change. While this is not a unique situation in 
government, the international situation today is so tense 
that we must hope for the greatest unity and decisiveness 
in the conduct of our foreign policy. Whose views will 
prevail? Will the President be referee or will he be his 
own Secretary of State, in actuality? 


We know that the new President will recommend bills 
in several fields, some of which need new legislation— 
for instance, distressed economic areas, health insurance 
for the aged, and aid to education. But we cannot say 
now how the political divisions in Congress—or indeed 
how the divisions within the President-elect’s own party 
—will affect passage of those bills. If the new President 
asks for what he promised, he will not be too surprised 
to get less than he asks for. 


We also know that Senator Kennedy was elected with 
less than a majority of the popular vote. From the stand- 
point of national unity, this qualified mandate is more 
than an academic issue. President Eisenhower, although 
he often “walked softly,” carried with him the big stick 
of popular support and confidence in his judgment which 
he could and did use when it was needed. President- 
elect Kennedy will have to make a more conscious effort 
to “rally” that support. Therefore, in spite of the fact 
that a majority in Congress will be of Senator Kennedy’s 
political Party, there may very well be at times, more 
basic conflict between the Executive and Legislative 
branches of government than there has been in the 
recent past. 


Although I can only speculate about the probable 
course of action of the Kennedy Administration, as a 
Republican I can speak with somewhat more authority 
about the role of my party. 


What are the responsibilities of the Republican Party 
as the “loyal opposition”? Our loyalty is to the Republic 
and to its people and so we must give President-elect 
Kennedy every chance to present and to develop his 
program. Where we in Congress can support it, we 
should do so with good heart. I do not believe that 
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AN INTERESTING FACT ABOUT 
THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY 


HEN Washington Water Power went into the gas business 
in June, 1958, a few people asked what it would do to the sale 


of electricity which, over the years, showed one of the nation’s 
most outstanding growth records. 


Well, the truth is, both electricity and gas seem to grow hand in 
hand. For example, right now the average residential consumption 
of electricity stands at 9,103 kilowatt hours, while the number of 


gas customers in October, 1960, stood at 19,237 against only 9,962 
gas customers back in June, 1958. 


With an aggressive load-building program, the company anticipates 
10,000 kwh average residential consumption by 1963, with gas 


THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER CO. 
WASHINGTON 
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responsible government should rest upon bloc manipula- 
tion, nor do I believe in opposition for no better reason 
than obstruction. Detour signs are customarily erected 
to indicate that improvements are in progress. Political 
detours should be necessary only for equally good reasons. 


Wherever we Republicans believe that the people’s 
interests are not being served, we have a duty to register 
our opposition and to do so vigorously. Vice-President 
Nixon received almost exactly one-half of the popular 
vote. Republicans gained modestly in the U. S. Senate 
and substantially in the House of Representatives. So 
although the Democratic Party retains control of Con- 
gress, the voice of the Republican Party will be strong. 
We intend that it shall be constructive and affirmative 
as well. 


ROBERT S. SOLINSKY 


Chairman of the Board, 
‘ National Can Corporation 


Can manufacturing will continue to be one of the na- 
tion’s growing industries during the coming years. 


The first objective of any business must be serving 
the needs of the market. The market for rigid metal 
containers is increasing and will 
continue to increase. There is a de- 
mand for our product which ties in 
with the rise in population, which is 
natural and normal. More important 
than the growth in population is the 
higher rate per capita demand for 
the convenience offered by canned 
foods and goods. In foods alone, dur- 
ing the past 15 years, the per capita 
yearly consumption of can products 
has increased more than 45%, or 
about 3% a year. 

The accomplishments made by can 
manufacturers in the field of re- 
search reveal more uses for cans, 
better and less expensive cans using 
new materials and techniques, and 
more efficient canning processes, which will result in 
increased consumption of cans by present can users, and 
potential can users. 


The new plants we have added testify to our faith in 
this growth. (National Can opened plants in Vancouver 
and Yakima, Wash., and Hanover, Pa., in 1960, which 
brings to 19 the number now in operation. Another is 
under construction in Edison Township, N. J.) They 
have been established in keeping with our policy of 
locating manufacturing plants in areas of concentrated 
demand, for better service and lower cost to volume 
users of cans. 

While a substantial portion of our sales increase came 
from new plants, much of the increase came from addi- 
tional participation in the requirements of our regular 
customers. 

We are striving to develop new markets and create 
improved containers for new and established products, 
as is the entire can manufacturing industry. Past trends 
and current developments promise continued expansion 
of the can manufacturing industry. 


MERRILL E. SHOUP 
President, Helly Sugar Corporation 


There appears to be nothing in the general national 
economic outlook which suggests any substantial adverse 
effect on production or marketing by the beet sugar 
industry in 1961. The outlook for this industry next year 
is affected more by the special cir- 
cumstances mentioned below than by 
the factors which will affect industry 
generally. 

From 1960-crop sugar beets the 
industry has had record sugar pro- 
duction, most of which will be mar- 
keted during 1961. The crop in the 
Rocky Mountain region, a major 
producing area, has been of excep- 
tionally good quality, with conse- 
quent benefits to production costs. 
Largely as a consequence of the 
Cuban situation, Federal controls on 
1961-crop acreage of sugar beets, 
most of which will be processed in 
the fall of 1961, have been lifted, and 
the prospect is for some increase, 
possibly as much as 10%, in 1961-crop production of beet 
sugar over the record level for the 1960-crop. Marketing 


allotments for beet sugar processors were also removed 
for 1960. 


A judgment on the outlook for the beet sugar business 
in 1961 requires consideration of anticipated United 
States sugar legislation and the likely policy of the 
United States toward Cuba. Since the mid-1930’s, the 
sugar industry has been regulated by Federal legislation 
which has had the two-fold aim—successfully accom- 
plished to a great degree—of giving reasonable protection 
to a domestic sugar industry which ranges from Puerto 
Rico on the east through Florida and Louisiana, and the 
more than 20 beet producing states to Hawaii on the 
west, and of assuring an adequate supply of sugar to 
consumers at fair prices. It was expected early in 1960 
that this Federal legislation, due to expire December 31 
1960, would be extended during the 1960 session of Cons 
gress. The sharp anti-United States turn taken by Cuba, 
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which under such legislation enjoyed the largest share 
of the United States market, introduced many complica- 
tions into the legislative picture. As a result, the Act 
was extended only until March 31, 1961, with new pro- 
visions under which the President eliminated all the 
balance of the Cuban sugar quota during 1960 with a 
commitment by the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which must initiate such legislation, that 
additional legislative action would be taken early in 
1961. It is expected that, when further legislative action 
is taken in 1961, the marketing quotas assigned to cer- 
tain United States producing areas, including the beet 
sugar producing area, will be increased. Although a 
goodly share of the former Cuban quota would probably 
be restored to Cuba if a definitely non-Communist 
regime should take power in Cuba, it seems unlikely any 
such action would preclude increased marketings of 
domestic sugar in 1961. 


Although there is some uncertainty in the picture 
because of legislative action which remains to be taken, 
the expectation is that the past success of Federal sugar 
legislation, plus Premier Castro’s demonstration of why 
the United States should rely more heavily on domes- 
tically produced sugar, will result in the 1961 session of 
Congress extending the Federal Sugar Act, with provi- 
sions which will permit increased domestic production 
and marketing. 


In my opinion, the 1961 prospects for the beet sugar 
industry are reasonably bright. 


HERBERT R. SILVERMAN 


President, James Talcott, Inc. 


The commercial financing and factoring industry should 
continue to outrun the general economy in 1961, as it 
has done during the past few years. 

The volume of receivables processed by companies in 
this field has risen from $8.6 billion 
in 1955 to an estimated $15 billion 
in 1960—an increase of 75% in five 
years. In the past year alone, a 10% 
increase was recorded in the face 
of a generally soft economy. 

In a significant way, 1960 marked 
the beginning of a period of testing 
and trial for American industry. All 
sectors of the economy are now be- 
ing challenged, as never before, to 
increase both efficiency and produc- 
tivity and will be tested continually 
by aggressive foreign and domestic 
competition. 

The ability of the commercial 
finance and factoring industry to 
help industrial firms meet these very 
challenges has, in large measure, been responsible for 
the industry’s own growth in 1960 and in previous years. 
There are other important reasons, however, why this 
industry has grown at a faster rate than our economy. 


First, the demand for funds from industry has re- 
mained generally strong, even during periods of tem- 
porary economic weakness; the companies in this field 
have been well-equipped to meet this demand, espe- 
cially when funds were not available in sufficient quan- 
tity from other sources. 


Second, the firms in our field have broadened the 
scope of financing services offered to industry; these 
now include equipment leasing, non-notification factor- 
ing, industrial time sales financing and other specialized 
financing techniques, The industry now provides more 
services to more clients in more industries. In addition, 
it has expanded geographically; it is now able to serve 
clients in all areas of the country as well as overseas. 

The industry’s forward planning—making certain it 
has funds available for its clients when needed, where 
needed and in the amounts needed—has been of primary 
importance in its growth, as has been its ability to shift 
concentrations of investments quickly to stronger seg- 
ments of a selective economy. 

All these elements have aided past growth, and will 
continue to support the industry in 1961. But there are 
additional factors which should help the industry out- 
pace the economy during the coming year. 

Foremost among these is the increased acceptance of 
commercial financing and factoring in the business and 
financial world. Businessmen now appreciate how these 
forms of interim financing can help them. Commercial 
and investment bankers have learned that the industry 
supplements their own services in a manner beneficial 
to them. 

Thus a strong three-way partnership has developed 
among commercial banks, investment bankers and com- 
mercial finance firms. The services of the commercial 
finance industry act as a bridge for industrial concerns 
to better use the facilities of commercial and investment 
banking. As a result, these three groups today actively 
cooperate to meet the financing needs of American 
industry. 


Of special significance in 1961 will be the industry’s 
ability to provide its clients with supplemental services. 
In a year when correct management decisions will be 
all important, the advisory and counseling relationship 
existing between the commercial finance industry and 
its clients should prove exceedingly valuable. 
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All of these trends will continue to exert a favorable 
influence on the volume of the commercial financing 
and factoring industry this year. My own firm, I- am 
certain, will share fully in the growth of the industry, 
and I look forward to the tenth consecutive year of 
record volume and earnings for James Talcott, Inc. 


ROBERT F. SIX 
President, Continental Airlines 


L-espite the gloom issuing from many quarters, I be- 
lieve that 1961 will be a good year for this nation’s air- 
lines. 

The current business slowdown probably will hold 
airline traffic in the first three ov 
fcur months to about the _ level "= 
achieved in the same 1969 period, but i 
travel volume in the remainder of 
the vear should be sufficient to let 
the full year show a three to five 
per cent increase over 1960. 

Continental Airline’s gain, depend- 
ing in part on any new routes 
awarded by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, should substantially top the 
industry average. 

New competition will emerge in 
1961 in many areas as the Civil 
Aeronautics Board continues to re- 
align tne nation’s airsine route struc- 
ture. Additional carriers are ex- 
sected to be authorized between the 
Mainiand and Hawaii and across tne southern half of the 
United States. At tce same time, the Board is expected 
to continue transferring smaller cities, which the large 
carriers can not serve with their larger equipment, to 
the routes of local service carriers. 

The new year should see the consummation of one or 
two of the trunkline mergers already under considera- 
tion. But, while many people are predicting a wave of 
mergers among the remaining 10 trunk carriers in te 
industry, I sincerely feel that the stronger regional car- 
riers like Continental can continue to grow and to grow 
prof‘tanly. The formula? The regionals simply must make 
maximum use of their greater flexibility to do a better 
job of scheduling, to give the public better on-time per- 
formance, better on-the-ground handling and better in- 
flight service, and they must merchandise their services 
aggressively. 

While the last of the initial order for jets is being ab- 
sorbed into the nation’s fleets, a new round of orders is 
expected for medium and short-range jets. Even without 
substantial capital gains from the sale of older aircraft, 
the carriers should be able to finance their new equip- 
ment orders through heavy cash flows generated by 


earnings, depreciation and amortization and tarough 
new borrowings. 


Delivery of the additional jets late in 1861 and 
through 1962, 1963, and 1964 will hasten the departure of 
piston engined aircraft from trunkline routes, but jet- 
powered aircraft will continue to be operated economi- 
cally over shorter routes. 


Perhaps the most ravidly growing product in the in- 
dustry will be air freigt, resulting from the huge cargo 
capacity of the passenger-carrying jets, as well as from 
the conversion of more piston passenger planes to all- 
cargo configuration. 


Cargo capacity if piston-engined passenger transports 
is pretty limited, but each of Continental’s Golden Jet 
Boeing 707s can carry almost 20,000 pounds, two-thirds 
of the capacity of the largest all-cargo piston aircraft 
now in service. 

Limiting cargo use of both jets and all-cargo planes, 
has been the simple fact that little cargo moves during 
daylight when the majority of the travelers want to fly. 
To help solve the problem, Continental has asked the 
CAB for permission to offer coach freight rates on a 
large number of commodities moving from Los Angeles 
to Chicago. To qualify for the lower rates, shippers have 
to deliver their air freight between 2 a.m. and 12 noon, 
instead of in the evening, to make it possible to move the 
cargo during daylight to Chicago when most of the jet 
cargo capacity is available. 


Robert F. Six 


HON. GEORGE SMATHERS 


— U. S. Senator From Florida 
Chairman ef the Senate Latin American Subcommittee 


Of the host of difficult problems which the United States 
faces in the coming year, none is likely to be more diffi- 
cult or come closer to the nation’s vital interests than 
the continuing crisis in the inter-American system. The 
dimensions of the crisis are by now 
reasonably well advertised. But only 
in the past 21%5-3 years—since Vice- 
President Nixon’s near fatal tour — 
have any great number of Americans 
begun to see that something very 
radical has gone wrong with U. S.- 
Latin American relations. 

Despite the warning bell which 
should have been sounded by the 
experience with the Arbenz govern- 
ment in Guatemala in 1954, the 
United States, through most of the 
post-war period, took for granted its 
easy and close relationship with the 
20 independent republics of Central 
and South America. 

In fact, development of the Organi- 
zation of American States and passage from the scene 
of certain dictators and caudillos created a beguiling air 


+ ren which was all too readily accepted at face 
value. 






Hon. G. Smathers 


The mistake which we made in Cuba is a sobering 
example of the unreality behind U. S. policy. 


It is now quite clear from the record that the United 
States helped to push Batista out of power and to bring 
Fidel Castro in. We did so, I am convinced, on little 
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more than the foolish theory that because a dictator is 
bad whatever replaces him must be an improvement. 

We gullibly accepted, without questioning, Castro’s 
professions of democratic faith, despite troublesome evi- 
dence on Castro personally and on some of the other 
leaders cf the 26th of July Movement which was avail- 
able in Washington. 

I myself had met Fidel Castro during the bloody 
Bogota riots of 1948 and had marked him out as an un- 
stable firebrand. Che Guevara was known to have been 
an associate of the Arbenz government. Raul Castro has 
suspicious Communist connections. 

Our then ambassador in Cuba, Earl E. T. Smith, had 
warned that Castro was not the liberal he represented 
himself to be. 

We chose to ignore these warnings and to welcome 
Castro into power with open arms. 

This is not to suggest that we should have stuck with 
the cynical, corrupt, and ruthless Batista regime. What 
we should and according to the evidence could have 
done was to exert our influence to obtain free elections 
in Cuba under democratic guarantees. 

The immediate needs of Latin America are basically 
three in number. First, political stability. Second, social 
reform. Third, economic development. 

Political chaos is fertile ground for Communist in- 
trigue, and so is social inequity. 

We must recognize, however, and we must help the 
people of Latin America to recognize, that the Commu- 
nists represent an alien despotism and that the “reforms” 
which they offer in the name of equality always result 
in the end of freedom. 

Reform with freedom requires political change accom- 
plished by ballots and not by bullets. 

For this to be more than an empty slogan which Latin 
dictators will ignore with total impunity, U. S. diplomacy 
will have to exert substantial pressures through the 
O.A.S. to bring about orderly political changes and fun- 
damental social reforms such as those promised in the 
recently signed Act of Bogota. 

We will need to give full support to the governments, 
such as that of Romulo Betancourt in Venezuela, which 
are striving against heavy odds to fulfill their obligations 
to the people without demagogic nonsense. 

For us to approach policy in this manner, we will have 
to surrender soft-headed notions about the nature of 
leadership in world affairs. 

The doctrines of non-intervention and self-determina- 
tion do not relieve us of the necessity of protecting U. S. 
national interests or of advancing the cause of democracy 
by every means available to us. 

Yet, because we are afraid of offending, we are also 
reluctant to lead. We have allowed altogether too many 
of our policy attitudes to be hemmed in by pressure 
from our allies. 

This is not to suggest that we ought to act like a bull 
in a diplomatic china shop. But at the same time we 
ought not to be afraid to follow our own conception 
or world view without undue concern as to whether 
what we do or say will be applauded in Bonn or Paris 
or London or Brasilia or Mexico City or Accra or Algiers 
or what have you. 

As President Truman likes to say in another connec- 
tion, “If you can’t stand the heat, you’d better get out 
of the kitchen.” 


We should be much more concerned in Latin America 
(and the rest of the world, too) with being right and 
respected rather than conciliatory and scorned. 


R. E. SOMMER 


President and General Manager, 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


The “soaring sixties’—predicted to be a decade of sky- 
rocketing prosverity — apparently has fizzled on its 
launching pad. But one year doesn’t make a decade, 
and the ‘sixties may still prove to be a prosperous era. 
The 1960 business situation is a dif- 
ficult one to interpret. In spite of the 
nation’s record high personal income 
and consumer spending, heavy auto 
production and extensive road build- 
ing, steel production has fallen off, 
and steel mills are now operating at 
about half of present capacity. 
Foreign competition continues to 
spell trouble in big letters for domes- 
tic steelmakers. Modern foreign mills, 
rebuilt since World War II, and their 
low cost labor make it possible for 
them to sell steel and steel products 
in the U. S. for less than they can be 
' produced in American mills and fac- 
Reuben E. Sommer tories. This competition has hurt 
Keystone sales, particularly in coast- 





al areas. 

Keystone continued with its modernization program 
during 1960 in order to meet the steadily increasing 
competition from foreign mills, other domestic steelmak- 
ers and from competitive materials. Completed during 
1960 was a new building and machine for the manufac- 
ture of welded wire fabric of the type used for rein- 
forced concrete highways, airport runways, concrete pipe 
and other steel reinforced concrete facilities. 

One of the largest of its kind in the world, the new 
machine will make sheets of fabric in sizes up to 17 feet 
wide by 40 feet long. 

Quality remains the watchword at Keystone New 
equipment for maintaining and improving standards on 
our products includes a new Oven Hearth Laboratory 
and new electronic equipment for testing steel during 
processing. 

At this time of the year, there is a temptation to crys- 
talgaze, and attempt to predict what the new year will 
bring. It is a hazardous practice to estimate what busi- 


ness will be a year ahead, although some economists 
have expressed the opinion that steel users’ inventories 
will soon be reduced to the point where heavier buying 
should begin early in the new year. Our approach will 
be to continue our concentration on high quality steel, 
prompt service, and maximum efficiency so that we may 
be prepared to handle the challenges of the new year. 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


U. S. Senator From Alabama 


The Nation enters the year 1961 on a note of economic 
decline in contrast to the optimism and. the rising trend 
of economic activity upon which the previous year 
began. Employment and output have been declining in 
the past months. Personal income is 
being maintained almost solely by 
increases in Government payrolls— 
largely State and local—and a rise 
in social security payments and un- 
employment compensation. Unem- 
ployment is high (over 6%) and 
rising, and the leading indicators of 
economic activity, in the main, dis- 
play visible weakness. 

In the face of widespread evidence 
of weakness in the economy, it is 
striking to note the lack of fear of 
a depression and the widespread 
confidence in the built-in stabilizers 
and safeguards which have been 
created through such reforms as un- 
employment insurance, social se- 
curity, bank deposit guarantees, and the like. As we look 
ahead to 1961 it is apparent that there are some factors 
pointing to continued declines in output and employ- 
ment for awhile, but with favorable prospects for a re- 
newed expansion in activity as the year advances. 

On the weak side of the picture: 

(1) Business will be reducing their expenditures on 
plant and equipment possibly through the third quarter, 
with the total for 1961 at least 3% below 1960. In the 
opinion of some analysts, such expenditures may be as 
much as 6% or more below last year’s total. 

(2) Businessmen have keen reducing inventories as 
sales slacked off and it would not be surprising if this 
continued in the first half of the new year. 

(3) The housing industry so far is showing little signs 
of responding to the easing in credit conditions. It may 
be some months before this industry makes a contribu- 
tion to renewed expansion. 

(4) Consumer buying has been dampened in recent 
months by rising unemployment and declines in wage 
and salary payments. 

On the tavorable side of the ledger: 

(1) The Federal Reserve reversed its tight money 
policy in the spring of 1960 so that the excessive re- 
straints of the tight money policy are no longer ham- 
pering business expansion. 


(2) Expenditures by State and local governments will 
continue to rise in response to the needs of a growing 
population. This could add $3-4 billion per year to the 
rate of purchases of goods and services by State and 
local governments, including larger payrolls for teach- 
ers, etc., and outlays for additional school buildings and 
other construction. 


(3) Federal purchases of goods and services have 
been tending downward for about a year, mostly due to 
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some easing in defense spending. On the basis of pres- 
ent plans, these outlays are scheduled to rise during the 
current fiscal year ending next June 30 and may well 
rise moderately further in the next fiscal year ending 
June 30, with the net increase in purchases of goods and 
services amounting to about $3 billion per year from 
mid-1960 to mid-1961. This does not imply any great 
burst of new spending by the new administration but 
will result from past and current programs of the out- 
going administration. 

(4) Exports of goods and services have been exceed- 
ing imports from other countries and this seems likely 
to continue in the months ahead. Somewhat offsetting 
this favorable picture on our international transactions 
is an increase in the deficit in our balance-of-payments. 

(5) Although inventories in the early months of the 
year will be a retarding influence as business reduces 
its holdings by purchasing less than is being sold, this 
policy should reverse within a few months. 

The most significant aspect of the current situation 
and outlook, however, is that the economy did not re- 
cover fully from the recession of 1957-58 under the poli- 
cies of the outgoing Administration. The percentage of 
labor unemployed and the percentage of: industrial 
capacity idle was never reduced to levels consistent with 
a full employment economy. The present decline, there- 
fore, started from less than full employment, and the 
challenge to private and public officials in the year 
ahead should be to redirect economic policies so as to 
enable our free private competitive economy to move 
as swiftly as practical to full employment of labor and 
capital and to achieve a high rate of economic growth 
on a sustainable basis. I am confident that under the 
new Administration this will be accomplished. 


PHILIP SPORN 


President, American Electric Power Company 


It was generally believed that after the settlement of 
the steel strike at the end of 1959 the recovery and eco- 
nomic growth that had gotten under way after the re- 
cession of 1958, and which the steel strike had percep- 
tibly slowed down, would once again 
regain its momentum. This expecta- 
tion proved to be in error. Instead of 
a resumption of growth, the economy 
struggled through most of the year 
to maintain tte high plateau on 
which it began the year, and for the 
last several months of the year 
Slowly slipped off that plateau. But 
Gespite the disappointing perform- 
ance of the economy relative to the 
expectations early in the year, the 
electric utility industry again dem-. 
onstrated, as it did in the recession 
of 1958, the underlying strength of 
its long-term growth trend. 

Preliminary figures for 1960 now 
indicate that electric generation rose 
by a little more than 6% over 1959 to 765 billion kwh, 
and sales rose by a similar percentage to 667 billion kwh. 
Peak demand at about 135 million kw was almost 10% 
above that of the previous year, and once again con- 
firmed the judgment of the industry in going ahead 
with its expansion program at almost the same level of 
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expenditure as in the previous year. As part of this ex- 
pansion program, generating capability was increased by 
over 14.5 million kw to a total capability of 175.9 million 
kw. Revenues grew 6.5%, to $10.9 billion. 


As in the case of tre industry, although sales per- 
formance on the AEP System was definitety lower than 
earlier expectations, it is gratifying tnat despite de- 
clining production levels in such important System area 
industries as steel, coal, and ferro-alloys, the System 
demonstrated the basic strength of its growth impetus. 
Energy output and sales both increased by about the 
same percentage as the increase for the industry as 2 
whole, and with relatively small increase in the peak de- 
mand, only slightly above 3%, load factor was improved 
from 68.4% to over 71%. This made possible more effi- 
cient use of existing capacity. The AEP System else- 
where continued to establish new records in operating 
efficiency. The Btu performance of the System’s electric 
generating stations—the index of its thermal efficiency— 
went below 10,000 Btu for the first time in 1958; it was 
further reduced in 1959; and in 196) it was lowered to 
9,550 Btu, or an average System efficiency of almost 
36%. For 1961 a further reduction to 9,30U Btu is ex- 
pected. 


There were several notewortry developments on the 
AEP System which warrant special mention. During the 
year the new Breed Piant, near Terre Haute, Indiana, 
was placed in commercial operation. Originally planned 
as a single 450,000-kw, supercritical-pressure, couble- 
reheat unit, after some minor engineering adjustments 
its capability was up-rated to 500,000 kw; at the time it 
went into service it was the largest single generating 
unit in the world. Although sufficient operation at full 
load has as yet not taken place to give a complete basis 
for such rating, the indications are that it is also the most 
efficient plant in the world, with a thermal efficiency of 
40%. A sister unit, similarly exploiting supercritical 
pressures and the experience gained from our first pro- 
totype Philo No. 6 unit, has just gone on the line start- 
ing with 1961 at the Company’s Philip Sporn Plant in 
West Virginia. 

The performance of the utility industry in 1961 will 
depend to a considerable extent on the vigor with which 
the new administration attacks the present recession. 
Assuming that after a continuation of the recession 
through the first quarter of 1961 a moderate recovery 
will develop throughout the rest of the year that will 
take the GNP to somewhere around the $515 billion level 
for the year as a whole, the electric utility industry will 
once again set new records. Generation should increase 
by about 7% to a value close to 820 billion kwh; sales, 
revenues, and net income should climb commensurately. 
Construction expenditures of the investor-owned com- 
panies can be expected to stay around the current an- 
nual level, near $3.4 billion, or climb slightly. 


Growth on the AEP System in 1961 is expected not 
only to match but to exceed moderately the average 
performance of the industry; however, if the pace of the 
eccnomic recovery should exceed present indications, 
then growth on the AEP System could move well ahead 
of the industry. On the basis of the more conservative 
economic projection, System load and sales are expected 
to grow by 8%, to about 32.2 billion and 29.7 billion kwh, 
respectively. Intensive promotion of major electric resi- 
dential appliances, home electric heating, and the all- 
electric home will continue and gain momentum. In 
1960 these programs succeeded in raising average an- 
nual residential consumption on the AEP System to 4,- 
400 kwh, or about 16% above the national average, and 
will continue in 1961 to increase average residential 
usage to reach a figure in excess of 4,700 kwh. 

The present high momentum of research and devel- 
opment activities on the AEP System will be main- 
tained in 1961: in generation, transmission, distribution, 
and utilization. On the AEP System this will involve 
continued work in the East Central Nuclear Group, look- 
ing toward the development of a high-temperature, gas- 
cooled, heavy-water-moderated reactor, which involves 
the solution of the problems raised by resorting to 
beryllium cladding for fuel elements. The joint AEP- 
General Electric Co. research program on harnessing both 
the gas turbines and steam turbines in a combined cycle, 
started in 1960, will be continued in a program reori- 
ented in 1961 to include the efforts of Babcock & Wilcox. 
Progress in the joint project undertaken by Avco and 19 
electric utility systems, including three AEP System op- 
erating companies (Ohio Power Company, Appalachian 
Power Company, and Indiana & Mictigan Electric Com- 
pany), to explore the application of the magnetohydro- 
dynamic principle to electric generation, has been highly 
encouraging; this program is expected, therefore, to con- 
tinue in 1961, and we look forward to further substantial 
progress. Looking forward to the day when it may be 
desirable—or, indeed, necessary—to build transmission 
lines at much higher voltages than our present 345,000 
extra-high-voltage system, we have undertaken, together 
with Westinghouse and a number of other participating 
industrial companies, a program of research into such 
higher voltages up to 750,000 volts. We now expect that 
early in 1961 the experimental line will be energized and 
the test program started. Other research projects which 
will be continued cover investigations of lightning 
strokes on transmission lines; heat pumps and other elec- 
tric-heating applications; the use of helicopters for con- 
struction of transmission lines, begun in 1960: and the 
application on a regular operating basis of the barehand 
methods, developed on the AEP System and announced 
toward the end of 1960, for working energized high- 
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voltage transmission lines witout the use of special in- 
sulated tools and equip.nent. 


These are the projected research projects now being 
carried out on the AEP System, work on which will be 
pushed forward in 1961. Never before in the 79-year 
period that has elapsed since Edison established the base 
for the electric power industry in the famous Pearl 
Street station in 1832, kas there been so much exciting 
work going on in new areas taat offer so much promise 
of broadening and deepening the solid technical founda- 
tions for assuring to the public a continuing abundant, 
expanding, and low-cost supply of energy, while enhanc- 
ing at the same time the financial soundness of the elec- 
tric utility structure. This, I believe, is especially true of 
the American Electric Power System. 


ROBERT C. SPRAGUE 
Chairman of the Board and Treasurer 
Sprague Eleciric Company 


In recent months, much attention has been given to the 
probable extent of the current downtrend in business 
and economists are somewhat divided as to the outlook 
for the near future. And yet, despite some disappoint- 
ment with the performance of this 
first year of the new decade, 1960 
has been a good year in many ways, 
with many overall measures of busi- 
ness having reached new peaks for 
the year as a whole. The shift in 
sentiment from excessive optimism 
early in the year to the present 
mood of caution has probably been 
a good thing in that it has prevented 
the accumulation of the burdensome 
inventories that have characterized 
many previous swings in the busi- 
ness cycle. This caution has been 
particularly noticeable in a tendency 
of retailers and distributors to shift 
the inventory burden back on the 
supplier, and the fact stocks at retail 
are 1oW in many lines has escaped attention because of 
the presence of higher stocks at the manufacturing level. 

In the electronics industry, this tendency is well illus- 
trated by inventories of TV sets. Factory stocks in recent 
months have been the highest they have been in three 
years, while those at retail are below 1959. The buildup 
in inventories in the late summer months led manufac- 
turers of entertainment electronics to curtail output rates 
rather sharply during the fall, so that total output and 
sales for the year ended up in very close balance. The 
total value of our industry’s shipments, at factory prices, 
increased from $9.2 billion in 1959 to approximately 
$10.1 billion as a result of increases in all of the major 
segments of our business—home entertainment, military, 
industrial, and replacement. I believe a further gain is 
in prospect for 1961. 


Reflecting the largest percentage of high-end sets such 
as consoles and combinations since 1953, dollar value of 
home entertainment electronics in 1960 was about $1.9 
billion, compared to $1.7 billion in 1959. Sales of TV 
sets at retail ran ahead of the like months of 1959 
through July; set production (excluding those destined 
for the export market) also ran ahead in the early 
months, but was curtailed after the usual vacation shut- 
downs in the face of growing evidence that some of the 
early production plans had been overly optimistic. For 
the year as a whole, retail sales of TV sets probably 
came to 5.8 million against 5.7 million in 1959: however, 
production came to only 5.6 million compared to 6.2 
million. It appears that by year end inventories had 


been cut to about 2.0 million against 2.2 million a year 
earlier. 


Robert C. Sprague 


In contrast to the lower turnout of TV, total radio 
production increased from 15.4 million sets to 16.7 mil- 
lion (excluding export). Both home and auto radios 
were in excellent demand, with retail sales of home sets 
ahead of 1959 in every month of the first 11: sales and 
production of home sets were about equal at 10.4 million 
units. Auto set production came to about 6.3 million 
compared to 5.6 million in 1959. Separate phonographs 
also had a good year, reflecting the growing popularity 
of stereo sound and the same tendency on the part of 
the consumer to upgrade that characterized the radio-TV 
market. 

The outlook for entertainment electronics in 1961 is 
certainly far from clear at present, but recent surveys 
have shown a desire on the part of consumers to step up 
their buying plans for durable goods. I would expect that 
sales at retail in the first half of 1961 might be below 
1960 by some 10-15% but that second half levels should 
show a favorable comparison, with a possibility of quite 
strong demand late in the year if business conditions 
recover as some recent forecasts suggest they will. I 
look for TV sales and production to be approximately 
equal at 5.7 million sets for the year, but I look for some 
decline in radios from the high rate in 1961 to more 
nearly the 1959 level of 15.0-15.5 million sets. I there- 
fore believe it is realistic to assume a modest drop in 
the total value of home entertainment electronics to 
about $1.8 billion, slightly below 1960, but above 1959. 


1960 witnessed another substantial increase in our 
industry’s shipments of military electronics, which 
totalled about $5.4 billion compared to $4.9 billion in 
1959. It is interesting to note that the present level of 
military electronics procurement is greater than the in- 
dustry’s total sales to all markets in 1950-1953, which 
were good years for our industry with television enjoy- 
ing its initial period of rapid consumer acceptance. It 
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has been correctly pointed out by well-informed people 
in the industry that it is probably unrealistic to expect 
a continuation of the yearly growth of 15% or better 
that characterized the decade of the 1950’s, and that our 
military markets may be entering upon a new phase 
in which procurement of multiple weapons systems will 
give way to concentration of still undeveloped areas of 
our defense capability. While this may well be true in 
general, I believe it is also important to keep in mind 
that some recent developments suggest that over the 
next year or so military electronics may be one of the 
most strongly growing areas in an economy which is 
not expanding rapidly in other directions. 

The reasons for this can be seen in recent Bureau 
of the Budget estimates for the fiscal year ending in 
June, 1961, which show an increase of some $500 million 
over the estimates made a year ago. To this must be 
added the fact that total national security outlays at the 
beginning of.the current fiscal year were at an annual 
rate substantially below the $45.6 billion requested by 
the President. Among the items scheduled for accelera- 
tion in the near future are the POLARIS and B7O pro- 
grams, strengthening of the airborne alert system of the 
Strategic Air Command, and improved battlefield sur- 
veillance systems. Research and development expendi- 
tures connected with the reconnaissance satellite SAMOS 
and the future development of ballistic missile defense 
system such as NIKE-ZEUS are expected to increase 
substantially. Research, development test and evaluation 
funds devoted to missiles in 1960 were 3 to 4 times as 
large as those devoted to aircraft, and actual missile 
procurement is expected to exceed aircraft procurement 
by 1963. Still later, the realm of space technology will 
show substantial gains; it has been estimated that spend- 
ing by the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion will rise from less than $500 million in fiscal 1960 
to more than $2 billion by 1967, and that the electronic 
industry’s share of these expenditures will be closer to 
50% than the current 20%. 


The stepped up defense procurement called for in the 
1961 Budget has already begun to make itself felt in an 
voturn in orders for military electronic equipment and 
the components that go into it, and it has been suggested 
that an additional $2 billion increase in total defense 
spending may be requested for fiscal 1962. Although the 
impact of these increases on our industry’s shipments 
will be gradual, on balance I look for another good in- 
crease in shipments in the coming year, to at least $6 
billion. 

Paced by the continuing rapid growth of electronic 
data processing, sales of industrial and commercial elec- 
tronic equipment totalled $1.8 billien compared to $1.6 
billion in 1959. The market for computers and other 
data-handling devices continues to expand at the rate 
of about 30% annually, reaching some $450 million in 
1960. Informed estimates look for this market to ap- 
proximately quadruple by the late 1960’s, under the 
stimulus of new applications in the fields of banking 
and retailing, industrial process control, and information 
storage and retrieval. In the industrial field, prospects 
for higher expenditures on electronic testing and measur- 
ing equipment are also quite bright. For the near term, 
however, it must be realized that the industrial and 
commercial market is somewhat more sensitive to gen- 
eral business conditions than is the military market, and 
for this reason I would expect that any gain in 1961 may 
be somewhat smaller than those of recent years; sales 


should slightly exceed 1960, however, and reach $1.9 
billion. 


In addition to the three major original equipment 
segments of the electronics business, the steady growth 
in the market for replacement parts continues year by 
year. This is now a $1.0 billion business, up from $0.9 
billion in 1959, and should reach $1.1 billion in 1961. 


The markets for electronic parts in 1960 have reflected 
the changing patterns of the various end equipment seg- 
ments of the industry. Demand for parts for home 
entertainment was strong in the first half, but pur- 
chases were cut back to.lower levels during the fall as 
set manufacturers reduced their own operating rates. In 
the military field, incoming orders turned down early 
in the year, and remained rather slow until late fall 
when the upturn in procurement of equipment began to 
make itself felt in rising orders for components. 

Sales of transistors in 1969 exceeded $300 million, com- 
pared to $222 million in 1959 despite substantial price 
reductions in virtually all types. Production totalled 
about 123 million units against 82 million in 1959. and 


I lock for a further gain to 188 million units worth 
approximately $380 million in 1961. Sales of passive 


components, such as capacitors and resistors, although 
not growing as fast as those of semiconductors were 
ahead of 1959 this year, and should increase again in 
1961. 

In sum, I look for another good year for the electronics 
industry in 1961, with total sales increasing about 7% 
to $10.8 billion, despite the uncertainties in the business 
outlook generally. As I have indicated above, I base this 
feeling on a belief that current weakness in the market 
for consumer durable goods may continue through the 
early months of the year, but will give way to a suffi- 
ciently strong recovery later on to bring the full-year 
figures close to those of 1960; on prospects for continued 
increases in defense spending; and on continued growth 
in the applications of electronics to the complex prob- 
lems of manufacturing and trade in the expanding but 


competitive economy of the 1960's. 
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J. R. STEELMAN 
Chairman and President, Koehring Company 


Construction activity in terms of dollar and physical 
volume ot both awards and work put in place is likely 
in 1961 to exceed 1960’s levels. Whether sales of con- 
struction equipment as a whole will show improvement 
over 1960, which was sharpiy re- 
duced from 1959, remains a ques- 
tion. Many of the same _ factors 
which affected adversely contractor 
demand for new construction equip- 
ment in 1960 continue to operaie. 

Preminent among these factors 
has been severe competition among 
contractors who were generally too 
numerous for the amount of work 
available. This led to low bidding 
which curtailed profits or resulted 
in losses. Contractor mortality rose 
to the highest level in 26 years. This 
was true for building contractors 
and trade subcontractors, although 
not the case for heavy contractors. 
The latter fared much better, but 
their profits were also squeezed. Another factor was 
the excess supply of equipment available in relation 
to the amount of construction work to be done. Con- 
tractors had tended to over-expand during the 1955-59 
period. In addition, with profits drastically reduced, 
older equipment is now being used by contractors longer 
than estimates of useful life would normally call for. 

Contributing to the surplus equipment situation are 
several other factors. Extensive contractor failures have 
been placing large amounts of relatively new equipment 
on the market at low prices. Also, Government surplus 
used equipment continues to come onto the market. 
Added to these factors are the growing practice of 
equipment rental and the practice of equipment swap- 
ping between those contractors who happen to have 
work at a particular time and those who don’t. All these 
add up to reduced demand for new equipment. 

Any expectations for a pickup in equipment sales in 
1961 would therefore have to be based on one or more 
premises: (1) that overall levels of construction activity 
will increase to such an extent as to reduce competition 
among contractors and thereby increase their profit 
levels; (2) or that the high level of contractor mortality 
in 19860 would make for less severe competition for busi- 
ness in 1961; (3) or that the level of work in 1961 will 
rise by enough to keep busy a substantially larger por- 
tion of existing construction equipment capacity; (4) or 
that equipment replacement programs will appear more 
attractive to contractors because of wear, tear and 
obsolescence of their old machinery as well as a better 
business climate and consequent improved buying 
psychology. 

While each of these may play a part as the year pro- 
gresses, there is no clear indication today these factors 
will overcome those which have been acting to depress 
machinery sales. 

Therefore, except for equipment used in a few areas 
of heavy construction, such as highways and bridges, 
construction equipment demand as a whole in 1961 is 
not expected to be much better than in 1969. This, de- 
spite the expectation that construction activity itself 
will equal or slightly exceed the high level of 1960. 

I might briefly touch on the outlook in another im- 
portant area of our business—process machinery for the 
plastics industry. The demand for plastic injection mold- 
ing and other plastic molding machines, which experi- 
enced a slight decline in 1960 from the very high level 
of 1959, may decline a bit further in 1961 although still 
maintaining a good level. Plastics industry growth is 
experiencing a slowing from the very high 10% a year 
pace of recent years. But going beyond the temporary 
slowing which began in 1960 and will continue in 1961, 
the industry can easily regain former peak growth 
levels. as applications of plastics to uses in autos, appli- 
ances, household articles, construction, toys, etc., expand 
even further. 

In order to cope more effectively with these currently 
denressed business circumstances, the management at 
Koehring Company has been trimming cost; during the 
past six months principally by reducing employment 
and consolidating manufacturing functions. As a result, 
even though sales in 1961 show no increase, operating 
profits should improve substantially. 


LOUIS STEIN 
President, Food Fair Stores 


Although 1960 did not live up to expectations in some 
quarters of the economy, for the retail focd industry it 
proved to be another year of record performance. Pre- 
liminary estimates of 1960 sales for retail food stores 
are $54 billion, surpassing last year’s 
achievement by almost $2 billicn. 
As in the past, supermarket retail- 
ing led the way again this vear. 
Supermarket sales—chain and inde- 
pendent—should account for about 
70% of total industry volume—an 
estimated $38 billion. 

The year ahead will undoubtedly 
see continued expansion and growth 
for the food distribution industry. 
Even though the national economy 


y is not expected to show an upturn 
, | until the latter half of the year, 
total retail food store sales in 1°61 


should climb to more than $56 
billion. 

As the sixth largest retail food 
chain in the nation, Food Fair Stores expects to partici- 
pate fully in this growth. Our sales, which in fiscal 
1960 amounted to $771 million, are expected to exceed 


J.R. Steelman 


Louis Stein 





ta million and perhaps range to $860 million in fiscal 

Generally, Food Fair has been able to balance in- 
creased labor and material costs with improved efficiency 
to hold the line on prices and maintain a profitable 
enterprise. 

In the year ahead, the entire food industry, processors 
as well as distributors, must intensify its efforts to 
achieve still greater efficiencies in all operating areas. 
At Food Fair, we anticipate stepping up our programs to 
achieve greater effectiveness of organization and per- 
sonnel. 

It is likely in 1961 that there will be a greater spirit 
of co-operation and participation by all segments of the 
industry toward the resolution of problems of mutual 
concern to all. 

It is likely also that a concerted effort will be made 
to inform the consuming public of the manifold benefits 
which have accrued to the public and to the nation from 
the development of the present day food distribution 
system. These benefits include a 45% reduction in the 
costs of distribution, a saving which has been passed 
along to the consumer in the form of greater quality 
and values and improved services. The nation’s food 
distribution system is the world’s most efficient and it 
has helped bring to Americans the world’s highest food 


standard of living. Such benefits are too often taken for 
granted. 


That this is so is implicit in the irresponsible or mis- 
guided attack being leveled against the industry. In 
defense of itself, the industry can do no better than to 
bring to the consuming public an awareness of the facts, 
confident that the public, which has endorsed the super- 
market principle with 70% of its food dollar, will not 


stand idly by when attempts are made to bring back 
yesterday. 


The retail food industry, on the other hand, faced with 
manifold problems in the year ahead, must remember its 
primary responsibility, which is the ever more efficient 
distribution of food. 


CLAUDE O. STEPHENS 
President, Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 


The free world’s sulphur industry set an impressive list 
of new records in 1960. World production and consump- 
tion of sulphur hit new highs; U.S. consumption reached 
a new peak; U. S. exports topped their previous highs 
set in 1956; U. S. production of sul- 
phur by the Frasch method climbed 
acain, reversing its three-year trend 
of declining production; and new 
production records were set in 
France and Canada. 

By and large, none of these new 
records represented increases of any 
great magnitude but in a year gen- 
erally characterized by faltering pro- 
duction indexes, we are heartened 
by the performance of the sulphur 
industry. This trend reinforces our 
confidence in the long-term growth 
of the sulphur industry in the 60’s. 
We also expect 1961 to be a year 
which sees a trend toward the firm- 
ing of prices in world sulphur mar- 
kets—a trend which began toward the end of 1960. 


Claude O. Stephens 
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Over the past few years, increasing supplies from 
Mexico, Canada and France resulted in intense competi- 
tion within the industry. 

During 1960, total world consumption of sulphur (in 
all forms) reached 17,500,000 long tons, compared with 
the previous record of 16,800,000 tons set in 1959. In the 
U. S. alone, consumption reached a peak of nearly 
uted tons in 1960, compared with 5,925,000 tons in 
1959. 

Sulphur is one of the world’s most important basic 
materials. It is widely used—in various forms, but 
principally sulphuric acid—in such industries as: fertil- 
izers, paper, oil refining, steel, textiles and rubber. 
Approximately three-quarters of all domestic sulphur 
is produced by the “Frasch method’—a process which 
pumps super-heated water into salt domes tc force raw 
sulphur to the surface. The Frasch producers are cen- 
tered on the Gulf coast in Texas and Louisiana. 

Production of sulphur by the Frasch method in the 
U. S. over the last three years shapes up as follows: 


U. S. Frasch Sulphur 


Long Tons 
i ad LOE: 5 Sip aerate 4,920,000 
Reno oak wee wn ee 4,554,000 
ROO tcc eee eeu eas 4,643,000 


U. S. exports of sulphur produced by the Frasch 
method reached 1,750,000 long tons in 1960, compared 
with 1,612,000 in 1959. 

Actual sales of U. S. Frasch sulphur were somewhat 
lower in 1960: 5,100,000 tons vs. 5,182,000 in 1959. 

The U. S. sulphur industry maintains the world’s 
major stocks of Frasch-produced sulphur. At the end of 
1960, U. S. Frasch stocks were near 3,600,000 long tons, 
down slightly from the previous year-end figures of 
3,810,000 lung tons. 

France is beginning to emerge as an important com- 
petitor in the world sulphur market. That country’s 
principal production comes from a plant near the Pyre- 
nees that recovers sulphur from natural gas. Texas Gulf 
Sulphur pioneered in this recovery process in North 
America. with a plant at Worland, Wyoming; it also 
operates a similar plant at Okotoks, Alberta. 

For consumers of sulynhur, the most noteworthy mar- 
keting development of 1960 was the fast-growing trend 
toward shipping sulphur in molten form. This method 
delivers an uncontaminated, dustless product tc the 
consumer in a form ready for use. We pioneered in 
shipping molten sulphur and by February, 1961, will have 
four centrally located terminals in the eastern United 
States, to handle molten sulphur. The central shipping 
point for molten sulphur is Texas Gulf’s new shipping 
terminal in Beaumont, Texas, which was opened in 1960. 
Deliveries are made by ship, tank cars, barge and tank 
trucks. We estimate that by the end of 1961, over 40% 
of all our sulphur shipped will be in molten form. 


Continued on page 94 














The Plastic Wire & Cable Corporation 


Jewett City, Connecticut 


Manufacturers of 
Electrical Wires, Cables & Cord Sets 


Fiscal _ Net 

Year Income 
Ended Net Net Per 

Sent 30 Sales Income Share| 
We 2 puke $13,142,463 $400,442 $1.51 
RR oot cee 12,311,795 462,934 1.79 
|) SS innne es 10,093,714 303,313 1.47 
ee eee 12,392,916 754,656 3.69 
ee 11,427,775 632,404 3.70 
NE ir eee 8,512,£65 322,548 1.80 
19&4.- . 6,202,502 248,967 1.55 
ee hoe 8,567,520 278,357 2.12 
ee oS 9,226,499 374,813 2.85 
CE a nbs da 5 5,972,228 2£2,275 2.10 
| Oe Fee, EA 2,920,320 63,587 .53 
NOTE: The net inccme per share is calculated on the basis of the number of 


shares outstanding at the close of the respective fiscal years, adjusted to 
reflect the 10% stock dividend in 1954 and the 10% stock dividend in 1960. 
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Continued from page 93 
ROBERT E. STRAUS 


President, American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago 


At the beginning of last year the majority of economists 
were exceedingiy optimistic about the business outlook. 
As the year unfolded, however, these projections proved 
too sanguine and we are now in the eighth or ninth 
month of a recession, the fourth 
since the end of World War II. 
Recent figures indicate that in- 
production, as measured 


has declined by about 6% during 
1960 and there are a number of un- 
clude: continuing reduction of in- 
possibility of further inventory liqui- 
dation, sluggishness in housing starts, 
a decline in capital spending by 
business, and a hesitant attitude 
toward durable spending on the part 
of the consumer. 

However, it is our opinion that if 
the new Administration does not 
rock the boat by forcing abnormal conditions on the 
economy, many of these unfavorable factors will be 
dissipated by the middle of the year. With the mainte- 
nance of a relatively high level of consumer purchasing 
power, it seems likely that inventory decumulation will 
cease and in some areas increased production will be 
required to keep up with present levels of demand. By 
the end of the year the economy should exhibit greater 


balance and once again be moving along in a favorable 
trend. 


While banks generally have completed a very satisfac- 
tory year, it is our opinion that we can duplicate this 
year even though we start the year operating under 
easier money conditions. This should be offset by having 
larger deposits and should the business situation turn 
as we anticipate, banks will be able to employ their 
funds more profitably in the second half of the year. 


Robert E. Straus 


CLIFFORD S. STRIKE 
President, F. H. McGraw & Company 


Private and public construction in the 50 states will set 
a new high in 1961, according to both government and 
private estimates. These estimates are for construction 
put in place, on a dollar volume, and are predicated 
en contracts let in 1960, announced 
plans and recently completéd en- 
gineering studies. 

However, there is reason for re- 
strained enthusiasm over these op- 
itimistic reports. Because they are 
Lased on dollar volume and there is 
a marked rise forecast in the con- 
struction cost index next year, the 
physical volume of construction put 
in place may fall slightly short of the 
i860 mark. But let us consider what 
the new year holds for construction 
on a dollar basis. 

It appears that 1960 is “topping 
out” with a construction volume of 
slightly over $55 billion, about a Clifford S. Strike 
Dillion dollars less than the previous 

vear. Overall expenditures for 1961 are forecast at $57.3 
billion, a significant increase indeed. 

Estimated expenditures for private construction in 
1961 are put at $40.3 billion. This would be a record 
high, running about 3% over the past year, and slightly 
over 1959. Gains over last year are looked for in every 
category of private work except for stores and res- 
taurants, garages, railroads, and telephone and tele- 
graph. In the power industry no changes are anticipated. 

A boom in office building next year is foreseen by 
government forecasters. This is prompted by a drive for 
modern conveniences and for prestige locations, centered 
mainly in New York City, and to a lesser degree in 
other urban centers of the U. S. There is a strong pos- 
sibility that the urban renewal program under the new 
administration will be greatly accelerated. 


According to the forecasts there should be big gains 
also in private schools, hospitals and gas utilities. 

Designed to relieve a critical shortage of office space 
since World War II, there will be marked spending for 
new Federal office buildings in the coming year. This 


will boost “acCministrative and service” construction by 
a whopping 14%. 








It is forecast that the rise in spending on industrial 
builcings will be held to 7% (up to $3.1 billion) in the 
coming year—due to anticipated lower industrial profits 
and continued emphasis on modernization rather than 
on increased capacity. The year just passed showed an 
industrial jump of 38% over the previous year ($2.9 
billion vs. $2.1 billion). ’ 

In the McGraw Company we are inclined to disagree 
with the forecasters in the industrial field. Our survevs 
show that the first quarter will be slow but that the 
second and third quarters will be marked by a boom 
in industrial constructicn that might even cause a man- 
power shortage in the building trades, similar to what 
occurred in 1956. 

The McGraw Company predicates its favorable indus- 
trial forecast on the reluctance of many manufacturing 
companies during the past year to recognize their needs 
for replacement and new plants to produce entirely new 
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products. General Motors has already announced their 
bold expansion plans of $1 billion plus for 1961. 

Public housing starts in 1861 are supposed to rise to 
50,000, over the 45,000 estimated for 1960. There will be 
renewed strength in federally-aided public housing. 

Private housing starts are expected to rise to 1,300,000 
units—slightly over the past year. This is predicated on 
a strong recovery in the second half. Although the value 
of new private dwellings will rise 3% to $16.8 billion, 
according to the Department of Commerce, this will be 
well under 1959. 


Biggest gains will probably be in public construction. 
A significant rise of 5% in public construction wiil be 
based on planned expenditures for highways, schools, 
water services and conservation. 


All in all, the coming year will be a good one, volume- 
wise, for the construction industry, but with contractors’ 
profits probably cut to the bone due to increased com- 
petition in.the building field. 


FRED R. SULLIVAN 


President, Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
A Division of Litton Industries 


At least two business barometers point the way to an 
excellent sales year for the office equipment industry in 
1961. One of them is the intensive increase in office 
equipment sales which occurred during 1960; the other 
is a predicted economic climate ideal 
for the growth of the _ business 
machine industry. 

Progression to office automation 
has been steady and will gather 
momentum in the coming months. A 
growing population will speak 
louder in its demand for more prod- 
ucts and better services — demands 
which can only be met by efficient 
production from millions of white 
collar workers. The growth of busi- 
ness, which has increased the need 
for office equipment in this country, 
will be supplemented by business 
expansion all over the world, and 
this should contribute importantly 
to the industry’s mass income. 

Just as the classic symbol of the auto industry will be 
the compact car, so too, will the compact business 
machine become the leading lady of the office equipment 
industry. The compact car is successful because it offers 
the user efficiency, econcmy and mechanical depend- 
ability. Modern day business has come to demand these 
same qualities in office machines. This is the consumer's 
desire for a provable economical product — and the 
recognition of this desire by one auto manufacturer re- 
sulted in a total sales increase of millions of dollars. 


The trend toward economical and compact business 
machines is bound to pick up speed because of two 
basic problems confronting management. First of all, 
vigorous competition and the consumer’s cry for new 
and better services will require more sales, market 
research, advertising and clerical personnel. Secondly, 
increased office staffs require increased office space— 
over 13 million square feet were added in New York 
City alone in the past year. Space, however, becomes 
more expensive each year. 


With budgets already straining, management must 
acquire machines which will hold clerical employment 
to a minimum, take as little space as possible, yet 
function efficiently. Although fascinated and impressed 
by huge computing machines, which, needless to say, 
have made tremendous contributions to the clerical 
problem, management now demands small system equip- 
ment that must be immediately provable in its labor 
savings and can be utilized in an existing organization 
without necessitating the large and expensive changes 
needed to adopt a large computer. 


Electronic giants may be intriguing, but a smaller, 
less expensive machine will often do just as well. As an 
authority on computers recently stated, “Too many 
computers have been sold on the golf course in the past, 
either to build someone’s prestige or to keep up with 
competitors.” His advice reflects a growing trend: ‘‘Don’t 
order a Cadillac-type machine when what you need is 
the Chevrolet equivalent.” 


The future is full of promise for mechanical and 
electro-mechanical equipment — the standard adding, 
calculating and accounting machines which show sales 
increases every year. Demand for this equipment, as 
well as punch tape and punch card machines, continues 
to grow. Reflecting the demand is an ever-enlarging 
allocation of funds for research and development which 
has produced small system devices—electronic, mechan- 
ical and electro-mechanical. During 1960 there was a 
substantial increase over 1957 when the dollar volume 
of $7.2 billion was already a 20% increase over the 1956 
volume of $6.0 billion applied to research and develon- 
ment. This intensified effort is now gushing forth its 
benefits in advantageous contributions to business. 

Almost phenomenal interest has been expressed, for 
instance, in Monroe’s new Monrobot Mark XI—a low- 
cost, desk-size electronic computer which can handle 
any problem that can be programmed on a large com- 
puter. It can be operated by one girl who can learn its 
function in a single day. Here, as in the compact car. is 
a symbol of a small, efficient and provable economical 
good that has been welcomed enthusiastically as an 
answer to the complexity of business. Office machine 
manufacturers will continue to provide such answers, 
and for this reason we at Monroe predict an outstanding 
sales year in 1961 with a better than average gain for 
the industry as a whole. 


Fred R. Sullivan 
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HENDERSON SUPPLEE, JR. 
President, The Atlantic Refining Company 
The petroleum industry made a comeback in 1960 and 


ended the year in a much better position than any of us 
expected at the end of the first quarter. Petroleum prices 
and profits were considerably improved from their de- 
pressed levels of 1958 and 1459, ana 
domestic demand increased 2.5% 
over 1959, despite the introduction of 
the American compact car and lim- 
itations on the supplies of residual 
fuel. 

A substantial reduction in the na- 
tion’s inventories of crude oil, the 
result of restrictions on imports of 
foreign crude and the cutback of 
Texas production to an all-time low 
of 104 producing days, added 
strength to petroleum markets. 

Even though the direction of the 
general economy may be only mod- 
erately upward in 1961, gains in 
petroleum demand should nearly 
match those of the past year. We ie 
estimate that domestic demand for all products will in- 
crease some 2.4% and will exceed 9.9 million barrels a 
day. As for some of the specific products, sales of motor 
gasoline are expected to rise about 2.6%. Demand for 
aisiiliates may be only 1.8% greater than in 19€0 and re- 
stricted supnlies of residual fuel may hold consumption 
of that product some 2% below the 1260 level. Aviation 
gasoline requirements, which fell nearly 20% in 1960, 
will continue to decline, but this loss will be more than 
offset by rapidly expanding markets for jet fuel for 
commercial aircraft, currently the fastest growing Mar- 
ket for petroleum products. Liquefied petroleum gases 
will probably continue the high growth rate reached in 
1°69, and sales of asphalt should also show marked 1m- 
provement. 


The domestic oil industry is expected to enter 1961 
with crude oil inventories of only 235 million barrels, 
some 20 million less than previously believed were 
needed to sustain its operation. Recent experience in- 
dicatec thet with improved techniques for inventory con- 
trol, this lower level of stocks will be adequate. Further 
reductions seem unlikely, however, so that most of the 
inerease in demand will have to be met by a higher rate 
of domestic crude oil production. We estimate that pro- 
Cucticn will need to average some 7,270,000 BPD, nearly 
200.000 BPD more than in 1960. This increase should be 
encuch to arrest the downtrend in Texas procucing days 
which are estimated at 108 for 1961. This higher level 
of domestic production will be needed despite an in- 
crease of nearly 5% in the production of natural gas 
liquids and a moderate increase in imports of foreign 
erude oil and products. 

Although crude oil inventories are currently in better 
balance, stocks of gasoline and distillates are somewhat 
excessive. With supplies of crude oil continuing to be 
limited, product stocks may be reduced to desirable 
levels early in 1961. In this event, refineries will need to 
operate at a rate some 3% higher than in 1960. 

Although things look better, the petroleum industry 
still has its share of problems. Much remains to be 
accomplished in relationships between the industry and 
the Federal Government particularly in the administra- 
tion of oil import controls and natural gas prices. Ad- 
mittedly, these are both extremely difficult areas to 
administer. While a degree of flexibility is neces-ary, 
particularly in the formative steps of administration, 
the industry has been handicapped from time to time by 
vacillation in Federal policy. Outside the United States, 
both producing companies and the host nations have also 
been faced with the situation of surplus crude oil capac- 
ity and conflicts in political philosophies. 


Considering all factors, however, the outlook for the 
oil industry in 1961 is favorable, and I believe that we 
can expect profits to be at least as good as they were 
in the past year. 


JOHN E. SWEARINGEN 
President, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Any forecast for the oil industry in the first half of 1961 
has to be based on assumptions as to the level of busi- 
ness activity. We estimate that the current business 
turndown will not be severe, and that it will bottom out 
in the second quarter. As a result, 
the volume of domestic petroleum 
product sales may be 1 to 2% lower 
than they would otherwise be. 

Assumptions have to be made as 
to the weather. We are estimating a 
“good,” that is, a normally cold 
winter heating season. 

Also, assumptions have to be made 
as to political action. We believe that 
the first half of 1961 will see no 
drastic change in tax rates, depletion 
allowances, import controls, or nat- 
ural gas regulation. 

In lcoking forward to te first 
half of 1961, it is worth noting that 
Oil industry results in 1960 will 
probably be better than those for the 
econcmy as a whole. The economy generally has fallen 
eff during the year. The oil industry appears to have 
maintained or bettered its position. 

The year 196) showed some improvement in attitude 
toward one of the in“ustry’s worst problems of recent 
years—oversupply of both crude oil and products. The 
supply situation is not yet completely in hand, but the 
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industry seems to have realized at last that volume alone 
is not the sole consideration in marketing its products. 

We will go into 1961 with gasoline stocks somewhat 
higher than they need be, with distillates in fair balance, 
and with residuals about in line with requirements. The 
nation’s refineries recently have been operating at 80 to 
82% of rated capacity. The first | aif should see comestic 
demand for petroleum procucts 1 to 2% higher than in 
196). Domestic crude_oil production should aiso be 1 to 
2° higher in the first half of 1961 than in the first halt 
oi 1960. Natural gas prcduction should also show a 
moderate increase. 

Product prices, which strengthened in the last half of 
1960, srould continue near recent levels. T ere is, of 
course, no guarantee that they will. But if they do, over- 
all product prices in the first half cf next year should 
average 3 to 4% higher than they were in the corres- 
ponding period of 1960. 

Witn these assumptions—a moderate business decline, 
a normally cold winter, no « eterioration in ratio of sup- 
piy to demand, some firmness in product prices, and no 
crastic governmental actions — domestic oil industry 
earnings for the first lalf of 1961 should improve at 
least 5% over 1960’s weak first half. 


Capital expenditures in the domestic oil industry will 
probably ease slightly, primarily in drilling and produc- 
tion, from t. oze in the first half of 1960. Capital expen- 
ditures in refining will be used primarily for moderniza- 
tioin cf plants and facilities, rather than for expansion. 
Industry investments in the chemical business are being 
accelerated. All in all, I expect domestic capital expen- 
ditures will continue at an annual rate of about $5.5 
billion. 

In the Free World outside North America, first-half 
demand for crude oil and for products should increase 
by about 6% over the first six months of 1960. Earnings 
from foreign investments may not increase commen- 
surately, because of new supplies pressing for market 
and because of political pressures in both producing and 
consuming countries. In general, however, oil industry 
earnings abroad should be as good as last year’s first 
half, and possibly better. 

All in all, at this time, prospects for the petroleum 
industry in the first half of 1961 appear reasonably good, 
about in line with second-half 1960 and improved over 
first-half 1960. 


HON. JOHN TABER 


U. S. Congressman From New York 


Perhaps the most critical item that this country is 
facing toaay is tne mMiStaacil idea 
that we can spend all the money 
any dreamer would want to on 
foreign relief. 


That has drawn our gold re- 
serves down to about $2 billion. 
Steps have been taken which snould 
stop this drain on the gold reserves, 
and they should be followed, I 
think, with the elimination of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements and 
with the stopping of continually 
reducing and retaining low tariffs 
upon foreign imports. 


I believe these are the things 
that are vital to the welfare of the 
United States. 


REESE H. TAYLOR 


Chairman of the Board, ; 
Union Oil Company of California 


The year 1961 will see a continuation of the mixed 
trends of 1960, as the nation’s business firms continue 
to struggle with the price-cost squeeze, with excessive 
capacity, and with the improving products and services 
offered by low-cost foreign competi- 
tors. These problems will probably 
be felt more keenly in 1961. 

The petroleum industry’s prospects 
are likewise mixed. As the business 
contraction deepens, the demand for 
most petroleum products should be 
adversely affected. However, be- 
cause of oil import quotas and low 
production allowables in the major 
oil producing states, the industry is 
entering 1961 with its inventories at 





Hon. John Taber 


reasonable levels. Therefore, the 
industry may avoid some of the 
profit -eroding price deterioration 


that otherwise might be more severe. 
Slight price improvement in the last 
few months of 1960 has been an en- 
couraging sign in this direction. Turning briefly to a 
longer-term problem, it is clear that recent trends in 
the world’s gold markets will force the new Administra- 
tion to deal with this very serious situation—cne that 
was too long ignored by previous Administraticns—re- 
sulting from decreasing confidence in the ste'dility of 
the dollar throughout the world. It has been a rude 
awakening for many to firally realize that “America, 
the land of unlimited riches,’ could not forever continue 
to spend more in the world’s community of nations than 
she received in return from those nations. Unless we 
are to become complete isolationists, we muct be mere 
competitive with foreign nations, including interest rates 
we pay. 

Deficits in ovr balance of payments have averzeged in 
excess of $3.5 billion annually in the past three vears. 
As a conzequence, our “free reserve” of gold available 
to settle foreign claims, amounting to over $29 billion, 
is now about $6 billion. Approximately $12 billion is re- 
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quired by law to support our currency. To meet foreign 
Claims and our own reserve requirements, our goid 
supply should be approximately $32 billion, or about $14 
billion more th 1n we currently have. If the dollar defi- 
cit is not promptly reduced in 1961, the “flight of goid” 
away from the United States could reach such propor- 
tions as to threaten our entire monetary system. 

The corrective medicine is simple but unpleasant: 
balance the budget, stop inflation, and increase world 
confidence in the future strength of the dollar. These 
bitter pills may be particularly difficult to swallow. If 
the government should rush headlong into the easy 
money policy necessary to fulfill certain campaign 
promises, our nation—and the “new frontier’—will go 
nowhere but onto the treadmill of inflation. 


Should the United States try to ride this treadmill very 
far into the 60’s, while nations such as Japan and West- 
ern Germany continue to grow with little or no infla- 
tion, then depression and devaluation become greater 
and greater threats to our future. 


LEE TALLEY 
President, The Coca-Cola Company 


It now seems apparent that 1960 will be the best year 
ever for The Coca-Cola Company, and we feel confident 
that the healthy growth trend the company has b2en 
experiencing in the last several years will carry over 
into 1961 and the years to come 

Because of the wide distribution 
of its products, the soft drink in- 
dustry reacts quickly to economic 
change, so naturally some have felt 
the effects of the business slowdown 
of recent months, plus one or two 
other worrisome factors, principally 
the unseasonable weather in a num- 
ber of areas. 

We are of the firm belief, how- 
ever, that the current lull in our 
economy is the result of a periodic 
adjustment and should be short- 
lived. We have a growing population 
and a growing income and these are 
the basic ingredients of a growing, 
prosperous economy. Our optimism 
for the future is bolstered by the sales experiences in 
our own company. While reflecting occasional spells of 
sluggishness, the overall sales trend, as charted by our 
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A CONSISTENT RECORD 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 
IN REAL ESTATE UNDERWRITING 


We have underwritten through partnership 
participations, the following properties, capitalized 
at $27,178,601. This capitalization consists 
of $14,103,000 financed through equity investments 
and through mortgages amounting currently to $13,075,601. 


EQUITY CURRENT 
CAPITALIZATION PROPERTY INVESTMENTS MORTGAGES 
$12,020,000 Imperial Square $ 6,590,000 $ 5,430,000T 
Hempstead, N.Y, 
3,857,500 The Engineering Building”* 1,750,000 2,107,500 
Chicago, Illinois 
3,247,160 The Korvette Building* 1,570,000 1,677,160 
New York City 
1,995,640 Waltham Engineering and 1,065,000 930,640 
Research Center 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
1,611,857 The Fairfax Building 700,000 911,857 
Kansas City, Missourl 
1,493,000 Peoria Penny-Park Center 843,000 650,000 
Peoria, Illinois 
2,215,000 Velvex-Mid-City Parking Center 1,015,000 1,200,000 
New York City 
388,444 The Allstate Insurance Building 220,000 168,444 
Bronx, N.Y, 
350,000 The Beacon Building 350,000 
Wichita, Kansas 
$27,178,601 $14,103,000 $13,075,601 
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researchers, has been steadily upward. This is the case 
as we enter 1951. Despite economy soft spots, our busi- 


ness is up, area by area, throughout all the Free World 
in which we operate. 


HON. GLIN E. TEAGUE 
U. S. Congressman From Texas 
Chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 


During the past few years, we have witnessed a steady 
Gecline in the veterans’ home loan program. A program 
which in 1954 produced 307,000 homes for veterans is 
expected during 1960 to produce only 80,000 such homes, _ 
despite the fact that there remain 15,000,000 World War — 
ii and Korean veterans who have not used their eligibil- — 
ity under the program. 

Successful operation of the veterans’ home loan pro- 
gram is, of course, dependent upon the cooperation of 
private banking interests. Even though the authorized 
interest rate has been increased several times over the 
years and now stands at 54%, it is apparent that the 
banking industry is not willing to invest significant sums 
in the loan guaranty program, undoubtedly because the 
return on other investments in now comparatively more 
attractive than in the past. At the beginning of the 
current Congress, I expect to introduce legislation which 
will stimulate activity in the veterans’ home loan 
program through utilization of private pension trust 
funds of labor unions and public employee groups. 
Such legislation will provide authorization for is- 


suance of veterans’ home loan securities by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, to be guaranteed in full 


as to both principal and interest. Funds obtained 
through sales of securities would then be used in making 
loans to veterans who are unable to obtain financing 
through private banking channels. This bill would per- 
mit fund reservations by builders who propose to con- 
struct new housing. It would also make loans to vet- 
erans for new or used housing. This program would 

Continued on page 96 
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replace the present :jirect loan program and would sup- 
plement the guaranteed loan program. 

It is expected that a program such as that which I 
propose would nermit loans by the Veterans Administra- 
tion on about 200,000 properties a year. The loan guar- 
anty program is scheduled to expire on July 25, 1£62 for 
veterans of World War II and on Jan. 31, 1965 for 
Korean veterans. 

My proposal will not require an appropriation of 
funds; on the conirary, it is anticipated that it wiil be 
self-sustaining. 


RUPERT C. THOMPSON, JR. 
Chairman of the Board, Textron Inc. 


The course of business for 1961 might well be that of 
1960 in reverse: a sluggish beginning followed by an 
upturn in the second haif. The consensus of the econ- 
omists seems to be that the first months of the year 
will see a carry-over of the s.de- 
Ways and slightly downward move- 
ment of the past six months, with 
the business tempo picking up speed 
after mid-year. I agree with this 
assessment. Because of expansion 
into five basic manufacturing fields 
—almost evenly divided among auto- 
motive, consumer, detense, indus- 
trial and textile products—our com- 
pany’s volume has become a fairly 
accurate reflection of the movement 
of the economy as a whole. In the 
same manner, the combined fore- 
casts of our more than 20 separate 
divisions may give, in capsule form, 
an insight into the general course of 
business in 1961. These forecasts 
generally are for a slowly increasing sales volume, but 
with a continuation of the pressure of rising costs which 
Was so evident in most businesses during 1960. 

We expect to continue our growth pattern established 
during the past five years which has brought Textron to 
its present $450 million annual rate of sales. This growth 
we plan both through internal expansion of our present 
divisions and through the acquisition of companies nec- 
essary in order to round out product groups and to 
enter promising new growth fields. 

Its expansion program has brought Textron greater 
and more stable earnings, providing, as it has, a balance 
against cycles in any one sector of the economy. A 
number of other companies have been moving in the 
Same direction, and I feel that this movement will be 
accelerated during 1961 and thereafter, with the diver- 
sified manufacturing—or multi-industry—company as- 
suming increasing importance in the economy. Behind 
this trend is the realization by many progressive man- 
agements that their prime job is to increase stockhold- 
ers’ equity and earnings, and that in doing this they 
are often handicapped by staying exclusively in their 
traditional business fields. Often the best way to pro- 
duce higher and steadier profits is by diversifying. In 
addition, diversification also provides the remaining 
avenue for expansion of many companies which have 
outgrown their markets or whose sales potentials have 
dried up because of technological changes. 

While 1961 is probably too soon for it to happen, I 
believe this growing movement of companies across tra- 
ditional industry lines will result in the establishment 
within the next few years of a new and important cate- 
gory of American business—the multi-industry company 
—to take its place beside such long-time manufacturing 
categories as steel, chemicals and automotive. 


G. S. TOMPKINS 
President, American Viscose Corporation 


Sales of Avisco cellophane slightly exceeded 1959, a 
record year for the corporation. This was accomplished 
despite the stiffest competition from other types of 
transparent films cellophane has yet encountered, a 
downward readjustment of inven- 
tories by American Viscose custom- 
ers, and the current business re- 
trenchment. 

The cellophane industry in general 
produced an estimated 440 million 
pounds of film during the year, up 
about 1%. The fact that cellophane 
was able to better 1959 despite the 
factors mentioned above, was due in 
part to the continuing growth of 
self-service retailing, and the in- 
creasing use of cellophane in com- 
bination with other type films. Other 
reasons for the successful year can 
be attributed to the continued favor- 
able reaction to such packaging tech- 
niques as ‘“‘multi-pak” and “bun- 
dling,” new portion packaging methods, plus a total in- 
crease in the packaging market. It is expected that 1961 
industry production will be increased by about 10 
million pounds. 

Despite competition from other man-made fibers, 
rayon and acetate still have a commanding lead in world 
consumption. Eighty per cent of all man-made fibers 
produced in the worid is rayon. In the U. S. alone, about 
40% more rayon and acetate was produced during the 
first nine months of 1960 than all other man-made fibers 
combined. 

At the present time the annual U. S. producticn rate 
of rayon and acetate is well over the billion pound mark. 

With the opportunitv present to engineer rayon and 
acetate fibers for specific end uses, American Viscose, 
as the world’s largest producer, feels the long range 
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outlock for the cellulosic fiber business offers every 
reason to expect a coniinued growth in the years ahead. 

Rayon fiber developments are also opening up new 
applications in industrial areas as well as in the apparel 
and home furnishings fields. A new Avisco rayon fiber, 
RD-101 is gaining interest for paper products and non 
wovens because it makes possible for the first time, the 
manutacture of “paper” from 100% man-made fibers 
without the necessity of adding pulps, fillers or bonding 
agents. 

Rayon fibers are proving ideal for use in hospital 
surgical supplies because of their absorbency, whiteness, 
sofiness and cleanliness. These are highly desirable for 
use in nonwoven dusting cloths and wet cleaning cloths 
because of lint-free, soil resistant, easily washable char- 
acteristics. Avisco fibers are finding important uses in 
automotive seat covers, all types of coated fabrics, filtra- 
ticn products, heavy belting and hoses, laminates, 
abrasives, electrical products, reinforced packaging tapes 
and many other industrial uses. 

Sales of rayon yarns and fibers in the industrial field, 
exclusive of tire yarns, compared favorably with the 
high level of 1959. This area continues to be one of the 
most promising areas for future growth. 

“Tyrex’’ rayon yarn and cord is being used again in 
tires for original equipment by automobile manufac- 
turers on all 1961 models. In the trucking field, inde- 
pecdent testing is confirming the fact that truck tires 
made from “Tyrex’” rayon yarns are furnishing much 
higher mileages. American Viscose expects sales of 
“Tyrex”’ yarn and cord to improve during the coming 
year. 

One of the most promising features of cellulosic fibers 
and films is their inherent ability to be engineered for 
specific end uses. These features assures the country of 
a continual flow of new and better cellulosic products. 


WALTER J. TUOHY 
President, The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 


American railroads generally, and the Eastern railroads 
in particular, face in 1961 the year of great test. The 
crucial issue is whether the railroads can move fast 
and effectively enough in three main areas where their 
future rests: 

(1) Pricing policies must be mod- 
ernized so railroads will cease losing 
business to competitors and regain 
lost business at a faster rate than in 
the past. 

(2) Additional major economies 
from known technical innovations 
are getting less and less. This leaves 
mergers among raliruauS ds a intye 
remaining source of economies and 
expansion. If the railroads fail to 
recognize the inevitability of merger 
and the need to move faster in this 
sphere, they are going to find them- 
selves in increasingly critical con- 
dition. Statesmanship in the industry 
itself is vital to industry success. 

(3) Railroad properties must be maintained at ade- 
quate levels to avoid further attrition and to prepare 
for traffic upturns. For the last three years many rail- 
roads that have had fat on their bones have been living 
off it. That they can do this for another year without 
fatal results is doubtful. 

At this time last year we on C&O were looking for 
traffic increases of from 6% to 10% as compared with 
1959. At the time there were many predictions that the 
steel industry deficiencies resulting from the 116-day 
strike would not be made up until mid-year. As things 
turned out, however, the industry caught up with de- 
mands within three months after the strike was over. 
Thus, our 1960 revenues will be little different from 
those of 1959. In 1959, net income was $46 million equal 
to $5.60 per common share. 

Looking ahead to 1961, it appears that it will require 
only a small part of the predicted upturn in the latter 
half of the year to raise C&O’s revenues well above the 
1960 level. We can see no reason why this shouldn't 
happen. During 1960 we continued to give priority to 
improvement programs aimed at cost reductions. Thus, 
with our property in good condition, we should be in 
a position to carry down a larger share of the antici- 
pated increase in revenues to net income. 

C&O is doubly fortunate in the character of the area 
it serves. Not only is industry locating in ever increas- 
ing numbers in the territory served by the C&O, but 
the area also contains tremendous reserves of the 
nation’s finest high-quality coals. Notwithstanding fluc- 
tuations in current business levels, coal promises to con- 
tinue as a vital mainstay to the economy. 

We, who are charged with the management of the 
C&O, have maintained an adequate fleet of cars of all 
types to handle traffic generated in our area. C&O’s 
continued growth is being achieved without any sacri- 
fice in financial strength. At the end of 1959, working 
capital was a record $61 million, more than double the 
1945-1949 average. Cash and short term investments of 
$60 million were also well above the average of the 
1945-1949 period. We expect both working capital as 
well as cash and short term investments to achieve new 
records for 1260 on the C&O. 

During the year, C&O moved to affiliate and merge 
with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad under a stock 
exchange plan. When the deadline for the exchange 
of stock passed on Dec. 14. C&O had received over 55% 
of the total B&O stock. The owners of the B&O have 
shown they believe in the merits of affiliation as a first 
step to full merger of the two roads. Association between 
B&O-C&O. has been described as a “natural” that 
would best serve the interests of shareowners of both 
companies, employees and customers, communities and 
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the public. The B&O shareowners’ decision follows a 
seven-month period during which an exhaustive presen- 
tation of viewpoints was made by the three railroads 
involved. The shareowners have chosen. 


Certainly, well-thought-out, mutually beneficial unifi- 
cations for the carriers are needed progressive steps in 
the strengthening of our rail transportation system. One 
hundred thirty railroads in America are just too many. 
We believe that benefits in the form of increased traffic 
revenue produced by more effective competition with 
other transportation agencies and more intensive ex- 
ploitation of opportunities through cooperative effort 
combined with savings in operating expenses could, 
over a period of time, produce a substantial increase in 
net income of B&O and C&O. This belief was stated 
in our petition to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to move towards merger with the B&O. 


We further believe that the proposed transaction will 
bring about an improvement in the furnishing of ade- 
quate transportation service to the public. In fact, for 
the first time in recent years a Pocahontas carrier hav- 
ing good earnings has agreed to a first step leading to 
merger with a large eastern railroad not having com- 
parable earnings. Mutual advantages and substantial con- 
structive benefits to the transportation system, especially 
in the East, will prompily follow. This affiliation can 
be the forerunner of a prompt three or two party Svs- 
tem in the East—something talked about and needed 
for decades but still existent only in the theoretical 
stages. The B&O-C&O affiliation, already affirmed by 
the majority of shareowners of both railroads, will put 
theory into practice. 


JOHN J. TUOHY 
President, Long Island Lighting Company 


The 1960 population data recently released by the United 
States Bureau of Census confirmed our estimate of the 
growth in Nassau and Suffolk Counties during the last 
decade. The combined population of these counties 
rose 106% to 1,952,000 persons at 
April 1, 1260 and the increase of 
1,003,000 persons was greater than 
the increase in all the rest of New 
York State. The Area Development 
Council of the Long Island Associa- 
tion has predicted that a similar in- 
crease will occur during the 1960’s. 
Despite the fact that Nassau is now 
the most populous county in the 
State outside of New York City, the 
number of persons per square mile 
is but one-fourth that of adjacent 
Queens County while density in Suf- 
folk is only one-sixth that of Nassau. 

We anticipate that this growth, 
couvled with our own efforts to in- 
crease consumption of both electric- 
ity and gas by existing customers, will result in future 
increases in demand at a rate at least equal to that in 
recent years. OUur estimates indicate that by 1965 the 
maximum demand for electricity on our system will have 
risen more than 400,000 kw and will total over 1.5 mil- 
lion kw. A 2.0 billion Kwh increase in energy require- 
ments will raise annual generation in that year to over 
6.5 billion kwh. The aggressive promotion of gas for 
space heating has resulted in the installation of this 
equipment in over 80% of all the new homes built where 
gas is availabie, during the last two years. We estimate 
that sales will increase to about 31 billion cubic feet, 
nearly 12 billion cubic feet above current levels. 

We are continuing to successfully meet the problems 
of increasing wages, taxes and costs by new methods, 
increased productivity and technological advances. The 
success of these efforts in the past is evidenced bv a de- 
cline in the number of employees since 1953, although 
sales and revenue have more than doubled in the seven 
year period. The benefits to our customers are reflected 
in the improved quality of service at lower coct. Al- 
though the cost of living has more than doubled since 
1°48, our electric rates are down 10%. In addition, the 
consumption in the average home on Long Island has 
more than doubled, further reducing the unit cost. Our 
investors have benefited by increased earnings per share 
in each of the last 8 vears accompanied by six increaces 
in the dividend rate since 1951. We fully expect that the 
growth predicted for our service area will result in 
further improvements in earnings. 


G. W. VAN DERZEE 


Chairman oi the Board, 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company 

Despite intermediate fluctuations in the general business 
barometer, neither the 1960 results nor prospects for 
1961 seem to Ferald a halt in the long-term advance- 
ment of the electric utility industry. A plus factor in 
this oreciction is to be found in the 
steady growth of sales of electric 
service to our res ‘dential, rural and 
small commercial customers. Reve- 
nues from t°ese sources aggregate 
ebout 70% of our total electric 
service revenues. 

In 1960, we comp!eted the second 
year of a four-year $155 million 
construction program which was 
undertaken with confidence that 
factors responsible for the steady 
growth in the use of electric service 
will continue. Largest item in our 
long-range program to improve and 
augment production, transmission 
and distribution facilities is our Oak 
Creek power plant on Lake Michi- 
gan where we placed a fifth unit of 275,000 kilowatts 
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capacity in service during 1959 and will complete a 
sixth unit of 275,000 kilowatts late in 1961. When com- 
pleted, the plant will have a capacity of 1,050,000 kilo- 
watts. 

At present there is no foreseeable limit to the influx 
of new and better ways in which electricity can be used 
to make life easier and more profitable on the farm, in 
the home, in business and industry. In 1960, the success 
of our Medallion Home program provided evidence of 
the mounting popularity of all-electric living. Results of 
national and local educational and promotional programs 
are reflected in the fact that increasing numbers of 
people who build or buy are insisting on homes of 
Medallion standards — homes complete with modern 
wiring, modern lighting and modern electric appliances 
—-including electric ranges and electric water heaters. 

Another bright star on the horizon is the growth of 
interest in electric heating as the most modern of all 
ways to heat homes or buildings. In 1960, our efforts to 
promote this new and increasing business included a 
new lower step of the residential rate to encourage elec- 
tric house heating, a budget billing plan and a compre- 
hensive training program for electrical heating con- 
tractors. It is entirely possible that in the years ahead 
electricity will become the most popular way of all to 
control indoor climate on a year-around basis. 

Generally, the new St. Lawrence Seaway continues to 
have a stimulating effect upon the business climate of 
the Great Lakes area. Milwaukee’s outstanding harbor 
facilities stand as an attractive gateway to the indus- 
tries and business enterprises within our operating area 
where a wide diversification of economic activity in- 
cludes modern electrified farming as well as the business 
and manufacturing activities of many small communi- 
ties and large industrial centers. 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


U. S. Congressman From Pennsylvania 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Immigration and Nationality 
House Committee on the Judiciary 


When the victorious Allied armies occupied Germany 
in May of 1945, they found over 11 million human beings 
uprooted by Hitler’s war machine and the Communist 
conquests in Eastern Europe. The military administra- 
tion, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA), and the _ International 
Refugee Organization (IRO) faced 
the monumental task of repatriating 
close to 9 million Frenchmen, Bel- 
gians, Dutchmen, Poles, Czechs, Slo- 
vaks, etc. By the end of 1945, however, 
it was already clear that close to 1.7 
million Eastern Europeans would re- 
fuse to be repatriated to their coun- 
tries which became part of the new 
Soviet empire. 

Thanks to the leadership of the 
United States, which in the post-war 
years offered its hospitality to close 
to 900,000 displaced persons, refu- 
gees and escapees, the task of assist- 
ing this mass of humanity to be integrated in the econ- 
omies of Western Germany and Austria or to be resettled 
overseas had been well on its way to completion by 
1951. 

However, another problem arose to challenge the free 
Western World, the problem of “surplus population,’ an 
ugly definition meaning that there were too many 
people in Western Europe for whom work and opportu- 
nities for a decent livelihood could not be found in their 
own countries. 


At the same time, many overseas countries—Canada, 
Australia, and several of the Latin American Republics 
—had indicated their interest in acquiring new settlers 
in order to increase their agricultural and industrial 
productivity while the United States, although not in 
need of more immigrants for economic reasons, had kept 
its door reasonably open to the victims of calamities and 
persecutions as well as to the reunion of separated 
families. 

In the late summer of 1951, I gathered in my office 
a few officials representing various agencies of the 
United States Government and submitted to them a 
tentative plan calling for the creation of an organiza- 
tion designed not only to take over the functions of IRO 
with respect to surface and air transportation of refugees 
and displaced persons, but also to build an efficient 
machine capable of stimulating and carrying out migra- 
tory movements from Europe to overseas countries. 

My idea was to create an intergovernmental organ- 
ization, outside of the United Nations, for the obvious 
purpose of eliminating Communist interference and the 
presence of Communists on the staff, and to offer to 
the countries of emigration and immigration an efficient 
shipping service as well as a clearing house and an 
honest broker in developing new resettlement oppor- 
tunities, new methods of financing of migratory move- 
ments and assistance in selection of immigrants and 
their vocational preparation for migration. 

In a series of sessions, which continued in my office 
for about two months, my plan began to take shape and 
before the year 1951 was over, we succeeded in obtaining 
the cooperation of the government of Belgium, which 
invited 27 governments to participate in an international 
conference to convene in Brussels. 

After three weeks of intensive work, a provisional 
organization—later made permanent—was created. The 
free world has been equipped with an _ instrumentality, 
the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion, which by. the spring of 1960 has moved to new 
overseas homes one million European migrants, nearly 
45% of whom were refugees. 
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Forty percent of all emigration from Europe proceeds 
now through ICEM facilities. The largest number of 
emigrants moved by ICEM came out of Italy, with West- 
ern Germany, Austria, Netherlands, Greece, Spain. and 
others following in that order. 


The principal receiving countries were Australia, 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Brazil, Israel, Vene- 
zuela, with Chile, Colombia, Rhodesia, and Nyassaland, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Uruguay and others sharing 
in the resettlement effort. 

The migration of over one million people who—let 
me stress that point—in the absence of ICEM’s assist- 
ance would not have been moved from Europe to the 
countries of resettlement, has been achieved at the 
expense of $238,476,825, of which $79,545,069, a 33% 
share, has been contributed by the United States of 
America. 
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The year 1961 brings with it an intensified drive to 
close the few remaining refugee camps in Europe. A 
new law which I have sponsored last year, commonly 
referred to as the “Fair Share Law,” will bring to the 
United States 25% of the refugees accepted for resettle- 
ment by other countries of the West since July 1, 1959, 
thus expediting the final effort to liquidate the Euro- 
pean refugee problem as we have known it since 1945. 


The Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration is now well equipped to devote all of its efforts 
and the invaluable capital of experience gained in the 
first nine years of its existence to the other important 
task, namely, the supplying of underdeveloped countries 
of the world with suitable, badly needed pre-trained 
manpower, a truly rewarding task for an organization 
which has well earned its place in the community of free 
nations. 
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Plenty of plant sites with husky 
profit potential are waiting for you 


in UPSTATE,NLY. 


Here, in the 22,000 square miles served by Niagara Mohawk, 
nearly every type of industry can find the plant site admirably 
suited to its needs...the site from which to serve the richest 
market in the world...the great Northeast. 


We can help in your search for a 
profitable site with fast, expert, con- 
fidential assistance. You can benefit 
from our comprehensive inventory 
of buildings and sites and the inti- 
mate, detailed knowledge of our 
district managers about the com- 
munities we serve. We’ll gladly assist 
in specific research you need in your 
search for the ideal location. 

Before you choose a plant site, learn 
all the advantages waiting for you 
in Upstate, N. Y.: a wealth of natu- 
ral resources... plenty of low-cost 
electric power...abundant water... 
a solid labor force...a most attract- 
ive political and economic climate 


... healthy, diversified industrial 
neighbors prospering here. Trans- 
portation is particularly attractive; 
the growing network of superhigh- 
ways, the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
barge canal and excellent rail and 
air service combine to provide fast, 
dependable access to the rich north- 
eastern market and Canada and to 
the seaports of the world. 

For complete information on the 
services we offer...and for concrete 
help in your search...write, wire or 
phone Director of Area Develop- 
ment, Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Dept. CF-1, 300 Erie 
Blvd. West, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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Continued from page 97 
FRANK M. WARREN, JR. 
President, Portiand General Electric Company 


In spite of the apparent slowdown in the economy of the 
Northwest, 1960 ends as a banner year of growth for the 
electric utility business. While our industrial growth 
here did not come up to expectations it was more than 
compensated for by the explosive 
growth in the residential market and 
its allied commercial expansion. 

During 1960 our Company spent 
$12,084,000 on general construction 
and we plan to spend approximately 
$16.5 million for the same purpose 
during 1961—a figure which does not 
include expenditures for starts on 
new generation facilities. 

Residential construction showed 
signs of slowing down during the 
past 12 months and it appears that 
trend will continue into 1961. Resi- 
cential growth forecasts for the com- 
ing year might be as much as 30% 
below 1960, but in spite of a residen- 
tial construction downtrend, Fuit.aud 
General Electric Company can look forward to steady 
growth for the next 12 months. 


Operating revenues are expected to increase 5.8% or 
$2.5 million through increased sales and the addition 
of new customers. 

In general, I feel we can look forward to a bright 
future concerning the industrial growth of Oregon. At 
present this area, because of its geography, raw materials 
and labor supply, is ideally suited to specialized industry. 
The expansion of electronic equipment manufacturing, 
packaging materials and particularly paper, as well as 
specialized lumber products, is expected to increase dur- 
ing the next decade. Also, trends in population growth 
are such that within the foreseeable future, Oregon’s 
market potential will have reached a point wherein new 
industries will be attracted at a more rapid rate. 


Frank M. Warren 


MAYNARD C. WHEELER 


President, Commercial Solvents Corporation 


At some point this year, the nation’s business can be 
expected to reverse its current trend and start upward 
again, How soon this will happen, and to what degree, 


depends in large measure upon the actions which con- 
sumers, all levels of business, and 
the government take to demonstrate 
the faith and confidence they should 
have in the soundness of the U. S. 
economy. 


Many companies will advance 
during the next 12 months. The ex- 
tent of their progress will be deter- 
mined largely by the ability of their 
organization teams to meet and beat 
stiffening competition from domestic 
and foreign companies in the U. S. 
and in overseas markets. 

The chemical industry, like most 
of the economy, experienced a slack- 
ening in the latter part of 1960 that 
continued into the new year. There 
was the normal spotty pattern of 
overproduction in some chemical lines, with the usual 
effects on markets and prices. As users replenish de- 
pleted inventories, these soft spots should be eliminated. 
The startup of more chemical production facilities in 
1961, and the possibility of delayed improvement in 
some areas of the economy, are likely to lead to new 
soft spots in our industry. 

Price rises on many chemicals are likely to occur once 
the upward swing of the economy gets under way. These 
will help to offset the profit squeeze which is still taking 
effect in many segments of the chemical business. 

With the resurgence of confidence, the chemical indus- 
try should experience a broader outlay for capital expan- 
sion to meet the projected needs of the latter 1960’s. 
At Commercial Solvents, we expect to invest consider- 
ably more in capital expansion programs during the next 
five years than we have during the past five years, 

To my mind, the United States has entered the most 
challenging period of its growth in world trade. Nations 
that trade with one another aid one another. The secu- 
rity of the free world may very well depend upon rela- 
tionships of this nature. 

In 1961, U. S. exports must be encouraged to increase. 
The investments of American companies abroad must 
continue to grow steadily, and the level of imports must 
rise, in accordance with the needs of people here and 
in other countries. Monetary restrictions and the like 
must not be permitted to interfere with our efforts to 
develop closer ties with businessmen around the free 
world. 

The outlook for 1961 certainly includes broad oppor- 
tunities for American business enterprise to work in the 


Maynard C. Wheeler 


mutual best interests of the people of the United States 


and the world. 
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HON. CARL VINSON 
U. S. Congressman From Georgia 


On January 20, 1961, a new, vigorous, imaginative, and 
highly intelligent Administration will assume the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership of the American people. This 
new team of President-elect John F. Kennedy and Vice- 
President-elect Lyndon B. Johnson, 
working together with a Congress 
composed of a majority of their own 
party, will assume full responsibility 
for the direction and progress of the 
Nation, and, quite possibly, the Free 
World, for at least the next four 
years. 

The vigor and imagination of this 
new team will certainly act as a 
tremendous stimulus to the economy 
of the Nation. 

At the same time, the Nation is 
faced with serious problems that will 
not be solved over night. The de- 
pressed attitude of the international 
community toward the leadership of 
America must be overcome. The out- 
flow of gold from Fort Knox must be retarded. In a 
period of prosperity, abnormal unemployment must be 
e:lminated. And finally, the mal distribution of indus- 
trial production must be overcome. 


Thus, the problems of international finance, unem- 
ployment, prestige, and a natural inertia during a period 
of adjustment from one administration to tne next, must 
all be factors to be considered in the business outlook 
during the next few months. 

However, this will be offset to a considerable extent 
by the dynamic proposals that will be set forth by the 
new Administration in its first few months in office. 

It would appear that our economic outlook for 1961 
will undoubtedly be one of high optimism, although the 
full impetus of the new Administration’s propozals and 
their effect upon the economy will probably not be felt 
until late in 1961 or early 1962. However, the impact of 
the new Administration upon our international relations 
will undoubtedly be enhanced almost from the very first 
day the new President and Vice-President take office. In 
fact, it is already being anticipated. 

America, in my opinion, can look forward to four 
years of progress, four years of prosperity, and tour 
years of peace. This will come about because of a new 
vigor and a new confidence that will become apparent 
as this new Administration assumes te responsibility 
of world leadership. 


THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. 
President, International Business Machines 


In spite of the adjustments now going on in the U. S. 
economy, I think that 1961 can be a good year for busi- 
ness provided that American businessmen and_ the 
American people at large face up to their problems 
realistically and courageously. The 
economy seems to have passed over 
from the inflationary era of the 
1940’s and 1950’s into a period of 
relative price stability and greater 
competition. We have passed from 
a seller’s to a buyer’s market. Now 
at the beginning of this period we 
are in an economic slowdown, and 
we are faced with the more serious 
problem of the continuing deficit in 
our international balance of pay- 
ments. 

To face these problems realisti- 
cally, in the new business climate, 
business must provide newer and 
better products at reasonable prices 
and do a better selling job both here 
and abroad. If business performs this task, I believe that 
our major economic problems will be solved satisfac- 
torily. Fortunately, personal incomes are holding up 
well and the American consumer can be expected to 
respond to better products and better salesmanship 
strongly enough to give an upward thrust to the economy 
in 1961. 

With regard to our balance of payments problem, we 
know that it cannot be solved by reducing our commit- 
ments abroad; this would be disastrous. In addition to 


steps being taken by our government, the best way that 
we can improve our balance of payments deficit, while 
maintaining our important foreign commitments and our 
world leadership, is to expand our foreign markets. This 
requires American business to produce better products 
for our foreign customers and to do a better selling job 
abroad. This requires a larger segment of American 
business to export, to get into foreign markets. I am 
confident that American business can and will meet this 
challenge. 

I am also optimistic about the office equipment in- 
dustry. As in other capital goods industries, new orders 
for office equipment are usually reduced by the sort of 
economic adjustments now going on; however, statistics 
to date indicate an increase in orders for 1960 20% above 
the previous year. Orders for the more dynamic data 
processing equipment are running much higher than for 
the industry as a whole, and orders for new solid state 
electronic data processing systems are running higher 
still. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 


T. J. Watson, Jr. 
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Industry backlogs are high, and production of office 
equipment should remain high in 1961. Economic ad- 
justments spur cost reduction drives and new office 
equipment is an important way to trim costs. New com- 
puter technology is serving as a catalyst. Teleprocessing 
systems promise a great breakthrough, providing equip- 
ment connecting remote points by wire or radio beam to 
central computers. These systems are particularly use- 
ful to large organizations spread over the country. New 
product and systems research is pushing back the hori- 
zons of optical character sensing, language translation 
by machine, as well as the continued expansion of the 
computer concept to industrial process control. 

All these factors promise new industry growth in the 
year ahead. 


SAMUEL W. WHITE, JR. 
President, Oliver Corporation 


Farm and construction equipment markets should show 
moderate improvement in sales and earnings in 1961 
over the past year. We expect to gain an increased 
share of the improving markets. Anticipated increases 
in farmer replacement buying, and 
new capital outlay, should account 
for a 5 to 10% rise in retail argicul- 
tural equipment sales the coming 
year. 

Expected pickups in highway con- 
struction and in industrial, school, 
church, and home building are con- 
tributing factors to probable similar 
increases in crawler tractor and 
other construction equipment sales. 

There will be a continuing cost- 
profit problem for farm and con- 
struction equipment makers, but it is 
tikely that moderate sales increases 
will be accompanied by a moderate 
carnings rise. Unusually bad spring 
weather, low commodity price levels, 
and uncertainty or future government policies con- 
tributed to a ‘wait and see” attitude on equipment buy- 
ing by many farmers in 1960. With a hope for more 
normal weather conditions and no present indication of 
revolutionary new farm policies, many farmers are 
likely to revert to their usual buying habits in replace- 
ment and new capital purchases. 

We expect to increase our sales in foreign markets in 
1961 but such markets may not be quite as good gen- 
erally because of growing competition abroad. Oliver 
will continue to compete successfully in such overseas 
markets as Ausiralia and Latin America through our 
own facilities there. Increasing U. S. Government inter- 
est in helping Latin Americans develop their economies 
could be a real stimulant. 


Too, government action to reduce exporters’ risks in 
financing long-term overseas business could contribute 
substantially to the foreign business of U. S. farm and 
construction equipment manufacturers. 


Our product engineering program is being stepped up 
to meet the need for high-efficiency, high-capacity 
equipment on farms that are decreasing in number and 
increasing in size. We have instituted our biggest pro- 
gram ever in sales assistance to dealers and distributors 
and in expansion and improvement of service for farm 
and construction equipment users. We expect the result 
to be greater peneiration in all of our markets. 


The company operates farm equipment plants at Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich.; Charles City, Iowa; Shelbyville, I11., 
and South Bend, Ind. and markets and services Oliver 
erawler tractors made in Cleveland. 


W. J. WEBB 


Vice-President, Outboard Marine Corporation 
Division Manager, Evinrude Motors 


While 1960 was not the best of all years for the outboard 
motor industry, it has been one of the best. From a 
long range point of view, we have continued to show 
solid growth. To help boating continue its phenomenal 
growth in 1961, the industry has launched a six-point 
program. The plan calls for: 

— increased efforts in developing dealer training 

programs, 

— the improvement and expansion of boating facilities, 

— engineering research to make the boating package 

more compatible, 

— renewed efforts in 

projects, 

— to maintain boating’s remarkable safety record, and 

— research on distribution problems. 

Our industry—the manufacture and sale of outboard 
motors — is the largest single segment of the overall 
recreational boating industry. To 
evaluate the role of our company is 
to know the entire industry. 

Total dollar volume and retail 
sales of new Outboard motors, out- 
board boats and trailers reached 
$442,000,000 in 1960. These figures 
were consolidated and reported by 
the Outboard Boating Club of 
America. This compares with $466,- 
000,000 in 1959 and $421,000,000 in 
1958. Unit volume of motors totaled 
about 510,000 for 1960 compared to 
540,000 in 1959, but up from 504,000 
in 1958. Total dollar volume in 
motors was approximately $243,000,- 
000 compared with $255,000,000 in 
1959, but up from $234,000,000 in 1958. 

Approximately 300,000 outboard boats 
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during 1960 with a total collar volume of $165,000,000 
as compared with 329,000 units at $172,600,000 in 1959. 
The 1958 unit volume was 316,000 and t..e dollar volume 
$ 153,000,000. 

Boat trailers reached a unit volume of 160,000 in 1960 
ccmpared to 186,000 units in 1959. A total of 178,000 
were sold in 1928. Dollar volume for trailers showed 
$34,000,000 for 1960 as compared with $39,000,000 in 
1:59 and $34,000,000 in 1958. 


In our own corporation consolidated sales for the 1959 
fiscal year totaled $171,391,968, down only $177,276 for 
19.9, wile earnings of $12,568,316 in 1960 compared to 
1959 earnings of $13,784,974. 

The principal causes for the decline in earnings were 
the steel strike of last winter, higher than normal tool 
costs, intensified selling and advertising effort and an 
expanded program of product development. 


With only between 4 and 5,000,000 outboards in use, 
saturation of this market is not in sight. Truly there is 
a need for development of further boating facilities— 
surface areas, storage placing (wet and dry) and launch- 
ing ramps—to provide recreational locations for outboard 
enthusiasts. Our corporation is working with Conserva- 
tion Departments and Fish & Wildlife groups to increase 
fishing prospects and to enlarge recreational facilities. 
We have one great advantage over advocates of other 
forms of outdoor recreation. In this era of exploding 
populations we have just about run out of land for 
recreational use. We can’t create more land but we 
can create more recreational waters. This can be done 
in a number of ways. By cleaning uv polluted waters, 
making useble waters navigable which are not now, 
and through making existing waters more available 
through improved access. 

Through continued pregrams of bold planning and 
rard work which contributed to the corporation’s spec- 
tacular growth in the last decade, we will be able to 
participate fully in tre promise of the ’60s. 


S. D. WHITEMAN 


President, Kansas-Nebrazka Naiural Gas Co., Inc. 


I would be inclined to say that 1961 held much promise 
for the natural gas industry, were it not for several 
question marks that loom large on the horizon. All 
relate to the attitude and policies of the new Adminis- 
tration which takes office in Wash- 
ington this month. My first and 
foremost concern is how far this 
new Administration intends to go in 
placing more control and_ respon- 
sibility in the hands of the Federal 
Government—a move which of ne- 
cessity would mean a weakening of 
our American system of private en- 
terprise. 

My more specific concern relates 
to the attitude which the new Ad- 
ministration might take toward two 
matters that directly concern the 
natural gas industry. 

First is the matter of Depletion 
Allowances. These are the means 
wlereby the oil and natural gas in- 
dustries find their incentive to continue drilling new 
wells in tre face of dry hole after dry hole. Depletion 
Allowances are our life blood. Yet leaders of the new 
Administration have indicated a leaning toward a down- 
ward revision of these Depletion Allowances; unan- 
swered at the moment is the exact nature and extent of 
t eir suggested adjustment in these allowances. I can 
only trust they will see the wisdom of allowing them to 
remain as they are and provide the continued incentive 
the oil and natural gas industries need to pursue the 
search for new fields of oil and gas. 

The second’ concern on my part relates to the possi- 
bility of a legislated National Fuels Policy. Again, the 
new Administration has declared itself sympathetic to- 
ward sucn a proposal. And again, such a proposal would 
work to the detriment of the natural gas industry as 
well as the oil industry. Such a legislated National Fuels 
Policy, proposed by competitive fuel interests, would seek 
to control the use of oil and gas through national legis- 
lation. Their argument is that reserves of oil and gas 
are diminishing and the use of these vital fuels should 
be “conserved” through legislative control. Nothing 
could be further from the truth! The truth is that oil 
and gas reserves are eontinually increasing, even in the 
face of ever increasing use. 

Furthermore, we already have an entirely adequate 
national fuels policy—that of allowing the American 
people to select the fuel they desire. under a system of 
free enterprise and rightful competition. Again it is my 
earnest hcpe that the new Administration will see the 
wis’om of allowing this present policy to continue In 
operation. 

Tiere was a time—less than a 100 years ago in fact— 
when natural gas was tnougnt to be good only to push 
oil out of the ground. That picture has of course changed 
immensely. Today, the natural gas industry has come of 
age. Proof of its “growing up” is found in the fact that 
during 1260, according to American Gas Association es- 
timates. the natural gas industry spent over $2% billion 
in new construction! 

It is my earnest wish that the Federal Government 
will allow this healthy growth to continue, to the better- 
ment of all this country’s citizens, and under a continued 


system of private enterprise. 


S.D. Whiteman 


Continued on page 100 





Adult Courses 
In Investing 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has reported that some 54 adult 
courses in securities and investing 
have been scheduled for the win- 
ter-spring term in the New York 
area. 

The courses — 25 in the basic 
series and 29 in the Exchange’s 
new more advanced series—start 
this month and next at evening 
schools, libraries and community 
centers in New York City, Nassau, 
Suffolk, Westchester and Rock- 
land counties, and nearby New 
Jersey and Connecticut. 


This is the seventh year the 
courses have been offered locally 
and nationally through Investor’s 
Information Committees organ- 
ized by the Exchange with 
speakers from Member Firms. 
The program is bringing securitics 
and investing instruction to some 
one million persons annually 
across the country, exclusive of 
radio and television audiences. 

Developed by the Exchange as 
part of its broeved educational ef- 
fort, the courses are conducted by 
volunteer members of the In- 
vestors’ Information Committees 
that have been organized in 95 
city areas around the country. In 
the New York Metropolitan area, 
some 300 partners, analysts and 
registered representatives of more 
than 100 Exchange Member 
Firms serve as lecturers. 


The courses consist of eight or 
nine weekly sessions of 90 minutes 
each, divided into lectures and 
question periods. Literature, films 
and other visual aids are pro- 
vided by the Exchange. There are 
no charges, other than small 
registration fees set by some of 
the evening schools. 

Material covered in the ad- 
vanced courses includes: how 
economic indicators are useful to 
investors, government finance and 
the Federal Reserve System, in- 
vestment characteristics of speci- 
fic industries, and portfolio man- 
agement. The basic course covers 
such subjects as types of securi- 
ties, how to read the financial 
page of a newspaper, how to in- 
interpret financial reports, and 
sound methods of investing. 

The Exchange will help schools, 
libraries, professional societies, 
management-employee groups and 
other organizations arrange and 
schedule the courses at any time 
during the year. Details may be 
obtained by writing to the In- 
vestors’ Information Program, 
New York Stock Exchange, 11 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Tech Labs. Com. 
Stock All Sold 


Pursuant to a Dec. 22 offering 
circular, Carroll Co., of 150 Broad- 
way, and Fialkov & Co. Inc., of 
63 Wall Street, both in New York 
City, offered and sold 84,000 shares 
of the 10c par common stock of 
Tech Laboratories, Inc. at $3 per 
share. 

The net proceeds, estimated at 
$213,550, will be used for general 
corporate purposes including new 
equipment, additional engineer- 
ing, sales, and storage facilities, 
new plant for Dust Brick Corp., 
an 80% owned subsidiary, and 
working capital. 

Tech Laboratories, Inc., with 
offices at Bergen and E. Edsall 
Boulevards, Palisades Park, N. J., 
was incorporated in the State of 
New Jersey on Jan. 2, 1947. The 
company is engaged in the engi- 
neering, manufacturing and sale 
of precision electrical resistance 
instruments and electronic de- 
vices for computer and control 
uses, These take the form of 
high-quality components and test 
equipment for the electronics: in- 
dustry. 
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The Really Vital Issue 


“The prime key to the improvement of the admin- 
istrative process is the selection of qualified per- 
sonnel. Good men can make poor laws workable; 
poor men will wreak havoc with good laws. ; 
Good men are primarily attracted 
by the challenge inherent in a job. 
Salary is a secondary considera- 
tion, provided only that it is high 
enough to enable them to meet 
reasonable standards of living 
comparable to their positions in 
the society. Our universities have 
known and, indeed, traded on 
these facts. Tenure is another con- 
sideration of more importance 
than salary, for with tenure goes 
independence and the opportunity 
for long-range planning.’”—James 
M. Landis in report to President- 
elect on Federal regulatory agencies. 

These comments refer primarily to the Federal 
Power Commission, but we are sure that the auther 
would agree that they are equally applicable 
wherever “improvement of the administrative prec- 
ess” is needed. 

The really disturbing question about all these 
agencies is whether we have bitten off much more 
than we can chew. Have we not taken far too much 
from the jurisdiction of natural forces—or tried to 
do so—depending far too greatly upon the limited 
wisdom and capacity of a few men? 





James M. Landis 








for Greater Milwaukee 


A Multi-million 
g Dollar 
New Profile . 


higher... wider... handsomer 4 





In the forefront of Mil- 
waukee’s resurgence are 
leading banks like the 
First Wisconsin, Marshall 
& Ilsley and Marine Na- 
tional Exchange . . . the 


There’s a new spirit and a new urgency 
abroad in the Milwaukee area. Projects 
shown here are only examples of progress. 
And keeping ahead — to meet the inevit- 


ably heavier power demands — is the ex- _lattercurrently building its 
pansion of The Electric Company. For pow- —_"®W $15,900,000 Plaza. 
er and progress go hand-in-hand — where 

people produce more, build bigger, live G 
better . . . electrically. 





Allen-Bradley — world-famous producer of 
motor controls and switches — participates 
in Milwaukee’s growth with this $15,000,000 
south side construction project. 


The Port of Milwaukee is currently com- 
pleting a $13,000,000 program of harbor 
improvement . . . well warranted by ton- 
nage handled — up some 240% since the 
Seaway opened. 


We are busy building our sixth generat- 
ing unit at Oak Creek. Estimated to cost 
$35,000,000, this unit will imerease this 
plant’s capacity to 1,050,000 kilowatts when 
completed late in 1961. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY SYSTEM 
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Continued from page 99 
CHARLES H. WHITMORE 


President, Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Company 


There is a marked contrast between the psychology of 
the business community now and that of a year ago as 
it looked forward to the new year. A year ago we were 
looking at an extremely favorable comparison of 1959 
with 1958 and anticipated a pent- 
up demand due to the steel strike. 
Expectations were high but they 
were not realized. Now, caution is 
the rule and expectations for 1961 
are modest. 

Actually, 1960 was a pretty good 
year. Unfortunately, as it progressed, 
the disappointment of not living up 
to the high hopes for it changed toa 
sideways, then a sliding, and there 
is some downward momentum at the 
end. Meeting pent-up demand and 
rebuilding the economies of the 
world gave us a prolonged sellers’ 
market for the past 15 years. Small 
wonder that this unusual impetus 
is petering out and we are back to 
a more competitive era. In this community, at Sept. 15, 
employment was 99,900, a decline of 5,025 or 4.8%. Of 
this decline, 3,800 was in the farm implement industry. 
In the same period unemployment rose from 3,250 to 
5,300. Since a 1.6% increase in electric customers rules 
out the possibility of any outward movement, the 2,050 
variation between the employment decrease and the 
unemployment increase may mean less moonlighting 
and a decline in multiple workers per family. After 
September, the employment situation is probably slightly 
worse rather than better. 

In the Quad-Cities for the first 11 months of 1960, 
total building permits had a dollar value of $36,678,000, 
1% under the like period of the previous year. These 
building permits included 1,135 residential units includ- 
ing apartment units, 10'2% up from the previous year. 
However, unless general conditions improve earlier than 
expected, construction in 1961 will probably be lower 
than in 1960. 





Charles H. Whitmore 


F. R. WILLS 
President, General Acceptance Corporation 


While the economic picture shaping up for 1961 is not 
clear cut, economists tend to agree it will reverse the 
pyramid pattern established during 1960. They are pro- 
jecting that the business sequence of the past few months 
will level off by Spring, and from 
there the economy will start an up- 
ward climb that will continue 
throughout the remainder of the 
year. Of an even brighter cast is the 
outlook for the finance industry. Al- 
though consumers are more inclined 
to avail themselves of instalment 
credit during periods of unquestion- 
able prosperity, there are several 
forces in the economy which should 
have a benevolent effect on the fi- 
nance industry and enable it to chalk 
up another good—or prehaps record— 
year. Here are several factors which 
favor our prospects during the next 
12 months: (1) Automotive manu- 
facturers have projected an optimis- 
tic sales picture for the coming year. While their predic- 
tion that 1961 automobile sales will match or exceed the 
6,700,000 units sold during 1960 may not materialize, 
the industry should enjoy a reasonably good year. In 
our estimation, unit sales will amount to at least 6,000,000. 

(2) Since May of last year, the money supply has been 
en steadily, with attendant reductions in interest 
rates. 

(3) Despite increased unemployment, consumer dis- 
posable income remains at an all-time high. 

(4) Some states are expected to adjust upward the 
maximum allowable interest rates charged by finance 
companies, while others may increase the maximum loan 
ceilings. 

Even more basic to the continued prosperity of finance 
companies in the year ahead is the fact that today instal- 
ment credit is tightly woven into the fabric of American 
life. This is evidenced by the industry’s spectacular 
growth since the end of World War II. In 1946, the vol- 
ume of outstanding instalment paper in this country 
totaled $4.2 billion. By the end of October, 1960, it had 
risen to $42.2 billion, more than a ten-fold increase. 

At General Acceptance, we have been operating on a 
parallel growth course. A decade ago, our gross volume 
amounted to about $60 million. By 1959, we had a gross 
of $274.8 million, the highest in the company’s history, 
and preliminary figures indicate we exceeded that 
record in 1960. 

Two of the principal ingredients in GAC’s steadv 
growth over the years has been our close attention to 
operating efficiencies and a vigorous acquisition and ex- 
pansion program. Additional progress was made in both 
these areas during 1960. 

The scope of both our finance and insurance operations 
was expanded last year with the acquisition of the Con- 
sumer Finance Corporation of America in Denver, and 
the Southern General Insurance Company of Atlanta. 
Consumer Finance alone added to our national network 
28 offices in seven states, three of which represented new 
marketing territory for the company. At the present 
time, GAC maintains a total of 235 offices in 31 states 
and we fully expect these figures will continue to rise. 


Last year also marked our entry into the growing 
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market for pleasure boat financing. We accomplished 
this by forming a new subsidiary, the New England 
Marine Financing Company, Inc., which provides financ- 
ing for boat purchases on both the retail and wholesale 
level. Since boating is the nation’s largest participant 
sport, we anticipate this subsidiary will add substantially 
to our volume and income in the years ahead. 

To sum up, if predictions for 1961 by the nation’s 
economists prove correct, the next 12 months should be 
moderately successful for business in general. As for 
the finance industry, with the momentum of many years 
of growth behind it and with several important factors 
working in its favor, it could well move on to further 
gains. 


HARLESTON R. WOOD 
President, Alan Wood Steel Company 


With the steel industry currently operating at approxi-, 
mately £0% of rated capacity, it is rather difficult to 
see just what lies ahead in the coming months. It is our 
feeling that all producers are faced with several months 
of continued low production, but we 
do believe that an upturn is in the 
air, if not immediately within sight. 
To be more specific, we believe that 
the steel industry should return to 
“normal” conditions, or an operating 
rate of from 75% to 80% of rated 
capacity, by late spring or early 
summer. Furthermore, we look for 
the first signs of this pickup by late 
winter or early spring. Our optimism 
is based c.iefly upon a careful 
study of the normal pattern of re- 
cent recessions which have been of 
about one year’s duration. Since the 
current difficulties of the steel in- 
dustry commenced several months 
after the end of the steel strike last January, we think 
that the downward cycle has about run its course. 

While, at the conclusion of the strike, there was con- 
siderable talk about a price increase coupled with a 
315% increase in labor costs effective Dec. 1, 1960 there 
seems little likelihood of any substantial increase at 
present. This is chiefly because the forces exerted by 
competition from foreign producers, other materials and 
general economic conditions will not permit continued 
increases in the price level such as we have experienced 
since the end of World War II. 

Fortunately, the new industry-wide labor contracts 
provide for a much smaller increase in wages than the 
715% annual average for the past 10 years. This will 
give the steel companies a fighting chance to meet the 
current wage boost through a corresponding increase in 
productivity. While we are faced with 312% higher wage 
costs over the next ten months, during the past 10 years 
the industry has averaged about a 3% yearly increase 
in productivity per man hour. 

As far as competition is concerned, the steel industry 
at present is feeling the adverse effects of heavy foreign 
imports, the substitution of such materials as plastic, 
glass and aluminum for steel, as well as another factor 
which is little recognized—competition from within the 
steel industry itself. This is a case of the steel companies 
producing fewer tons of steel to do the same job. Ex- 
amples are the introduction of new high strength steels 
to replace mild carbon steel, and the rolling of new 
thinner plate to replace conventional plate for tin cans. 
In many cases, one ton of these new steel products dis- 
places as much as two tons of standard grades and 
amounts to a considerable factor in the total steel pro- 
duction picture. 

Because of this competitive situation, many companies 
are racing to bring out new alloys to capture as large a 
share of the existing market as possible. For example, 
Alan Wood Steel Company has recently announced three 
new alloys: AW AL-TEN, AW Dynalloy-45 and the AWX 
series. All three offer special qualities not available in 
existing grades of carbon steel and should open new 
marketing opportunities for the company. 

Teese steels are being introduced in anticipation of 
completion of Alan Wood’s new blooming mill and wide 
plate mill, which are scheduled to be in operation by 
July 1. Furnished with the most modern equipment ob- 
tainable, the new mills will be able to produce steels 
in qualities which the company’s older mills are in- 
capable of handling. Our competitive situation will be 
further strengthened by the production of greater widths, 
lengths and thicknesses of plate on our new rolling 
equipment. 

The new plate sizes will be particularly well suited 
to the shipbuilding industry which in the past has been 
a small factor in our product mix. An increase in ship- 
building activity is evident in the Delaware Valley area 
as demonstrated by the recent award of a large contract 
for three merchant vessels to Sun Ship Building Co. In 
addition, both New York Ship and Newport News Ship 
Building and Drydock Co. are actively bidding on new 
government contracts, and we expect to be in an excel- 
lent position to benefit from this potential steel plate 
business. 

Further strengthening our marketing situation, 1960 
saw the start of commercial manufacture and sale of 
iron powder from our new direct reduction iron powder 
plant. While many technical problems had to be over- 
come to get this unique plant into operation, the com- 
pany now is producing iron powder in commercial quan- 
tities so that we are realizing a continually increasing 
volume from the new operation. 

Thus, as is the case with most of the steel industry, 
Alan Wood Steel is doing everything possible to im- 
prove its competitive position in the market. While we 
don’t anticipate that fourth quarter, 1960 earnings will 
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much more than cover our 35 cent quarterly dividend, 
and look for about the same results for the first quarter 
of 1961, we do feel that the general steel situation will 
reflect steadily increased earnings for the succeeding 
quarters of the coming year. 


J. H. WINDSOR 


President, Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa 


The year ahead should be a relatively good one for the 
life insurance business. This conclusion is based on the 
prospect that, notwithstanding certain recessionary tend- 
encies in the economy, personal income will be well 
maintained. In each year of the 
decade of the 1950’s as well as in 
1960, personal income showed an 
increase, in spite of periodic declines 
in general business activity. Former- 
ly in periods of economic depression, 
shrinking personal income had a 
spiraling effect on the downturn. In 
recent years, however, income has 
developed more stability. A sub- 
stantially greater proportion of the 
work force now has jobs in the more 
stable areas of the economy, such 
as government, the trade and service 
industries, and the “white collar” 
functions of manufacturing. Further- 
more, there is now less tendency to 
cut wage rates in times of recession, 
and a majority of the workers are covered by unem- 
ployment insurance and pension plans. 

The preponderant evidence at this time suggests that 
the current economic adjustment will be mild and brief 
—certainly no more severe than the recessions of 1953-4 
and 1957-8. In 1954, although industrial production aver- 
aged 5.8% below the previous year, personal income 
was actually 5% higher. In 1958 a decline of 7.2% in 
industrial production was accompanied by a 2.5% gain 
in personal income. In 1960, again personal income con- 
tinued to set new records, despite the decline in indus- 
trial production and rising unemployment in the latter 
months of the year. 

A high level of personal income provides a favorable 
climate for the sale of life insurance. During the 1950’s, 
sales ot ordinary life insurance increased in every year, 
and at a pace even faster than the growth in personal 
income. It is interesting to note that in 1950, when dis- 
posable personal income per family amounted to $4,100, 
life insurance in force per family was $4,600. By 1959 
disposable personal income had increased to $5,900 while 
life insurance in force had jumped to $9,500. 

If this recession, then, proves to be mild and brief 
and personal income is well maintained, the life insur- 
ar.ze business will have the basis for a good sales year. 
There will, of course, be keen competition for the con- 
sumers’ dollar. New houses and durable goods may 
absorb a smaller share of income than in some recent 
years, but competition will be keen from other goods 
and services, from leisure-time activities, and from other 
types of savings. 
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Life insurance companies this year may not be able 
to realize as high a rate of return on new investments 
as has been available during the past two years, but no 
drastic decline in yields is likely. Certainly no return 
to the low interest rates of the 1940s seems to be in 
prospect. Accordingly, it should be possible to continue 
to realize favorable investment results, which helps to 
make less costly insurance available to policyholders. 


KENDRICK R. WILSON, JR. 


Chairman, Avco Corporation 


Despite the glowing forecasts of a year ago, 1960 was 
marked by generally unsettled economic conditions both 
in this country and abroad. For Avco Corp., whose 
diversified operations cover a broad segment of the busi- 

ness spectrum, it was a year of sat- 
isfactory progresswith sales and earn- 
ings exceeding those of the preceding 
year. Barring unforeseen major eco- 
nomic developments in fiscal 1961. 
we look for further improvement of 
results for our company. 

Through its six operating divisions 
and two princival subsidiaries, Avco 
is involved in many areas of en- 
deavor. These range from research 
an‘? development, missile and space 
technology and _ electronics work 
tuurougn the manufacture of aircraft 
engines and structures, major missile 
components, consumer products and 
farm equipment to radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting. A highlight of 
the company’s current operations—and perhaps a sig- 
nificant sign of the times in modern industry—is the 
important research and development activities carried 
on at two of our divisions. 


Intensification of the Air Force’s intercontinental 
ballistic missile test program during the past year 
pointed up Avco’s effectively integrated research. de- 
velopment and production capabilities. Avco re-entry 
vehicles, the complex nose cones for both Atlas and 
Titan ICBM’s, performed successfully in each of 15 com- 
pleted test flights, while an advanced nose cone for the 
solid-propellant Minuteman was also being developed 
Less than five years ago the Air Force considered the 
design of such vehicles as one of the thorniest thickets 
along its path to successful long-range missilery. 

Another new product stemming from company re- 
search activities during the past decade is the Lycoming 
gas turbine engine. These medium-powered turbines, the 
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development program for which was launched in 1952, 
are now in volume production tor a nurnber of different 
aircratt and helicopters and aiso nave marine ana indus- 
trial applications. 

A wurd area of Avco research which holds bright 
pron.ise for the future is the application of the principle 
of magnetohyarodynamics to the generation of com- 
mere-ai electric power. In conjuction with ten of the 
nation’s leading power companics. t_e Avco-Everett Re- 
searco Laboravory is studying the feasibility of a 
magnetohydrodynamic commercial power generator in 
whicn an intensely ho: gas is forced through a magnetic 
field to produce etectr.city directly. Following successful 
preliminary experiments curing 1959, an intermediate 
size generator was designed and built at Everett this 
year to evaluate engineering problems. 

We believe that, despite increasing competition in the 
year ahead, Avco’s major participation in research and 
development of new products and services provides 2 
sound basis for continuing growth. 


The need for a high level of national security and the 
military and scientific challenge of space exploration 
indicate a good year in 1961 for the defens2 and space 
industries. Ccnsumer spending levels will be a key to 
determining the success of con:mercial operations during 
the next 12 months. y 


LLOYD M. POWELL 


President, Dictaphone Corporation 


Office dictating systems ought to continue to gain in 
public acceptance in 1961. They are an imporiant factor 
in reducing costs and increasing personal productivity. 
Written communication is a major and important part 
o1 today’s office activity. Business 
executives are increasingly inter- 
ested in better ways to speed ideas 
and translate them into action at 
lowest cost. It is our belief that the 
market for the type of business com- 
munication equipment offered by 
Dictaphone Corporation is only about 
35% saturated. 

Applicable Dictaphone systems 
used in all levels of business, pro- 
fessions and government include 
transistorized Time-Masters, individ- 
ual dictating units, Telecord equip- 
ment for dictation by telephone-like 
instruments and the Dictet, which is 
battery powered, lignt in weight 
and compact for the travelers. 

Diversification is expected to add volume from other 
sources. The large multi-channeled recorders serve for 
monitoring wired or wireless circuits and are used for 
air traffic control and for police, fire, and transportation 
dispatching work. A new automatic timekeeping system 
using the new Dictaphone Dictachron, for instance auto- 
matic time recording, is gaining in accepatnce in indus- 
try and government. 

There is active and growing interest in the use of 
electronic machines in the educational field. Dictaphone 
Corporation has introduced the Dictalab and the Ele7*- 
tronic Classroom to meet the requirements of this grow- 
ing market. Dictalab is a language laboratery which 
speeds up the language learning process. The Dictalab 
Electronic Classroom provides facilities for group teach- 
ing ef various subjects via pre-recorded lessons. 

While office dictation svstems will continue to domi- 
nate our sales efforts in 1861, there is growing interest 
in diversified market products such as those described 
above. 

We in Dictaphone look forward with confidence to 
Our Opportunities in the new year. 


J. D. WRIGHT 


Chairman of the Board, 
Thomp;on Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
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Sales projections indicate that Thompson Ramo Woo'!- 
dridge Inc. will have an even better year in 1961 t’an 
Preliminary estimates s ow that sales last year 
all-time 


in 1963. 
moved modestly ahead of *° 9 v7" ‘ous 
$417.7 millicn reached in 1959, and it 
is expected that the final audit will 
indicate some improvement over 
1959 earnings. 

_With complete capabilities and fa- 
cilities for advanced technical plan- 
ning, research, development and pro- 
duction of precision parts and 
Systems, TRW moved forward on a 
Droad front in 1960, achieving solid 
growth in the missiles, space, elec- 
tronics and automotive fields, and a 
Ceeper penetration of the declining 
market for manned aircraft products. 

Highlight of the year in TRW was 
the reintegration into the parent 
cCmpany of its Los Angeles subsidi- 
ary, Snace Tec’ nology Laboratories, 
Inc., whose employment by the Air Force to plan and 
manage its major missile-space projects for some yeals 
had precluded TRW fron bidding on certain missile 
“har .ware” contracts. Since achieving its free competi- 
tive status, the company in recent weeks has won major 
Space contracts and will begin in 1961 to convert its 
heavy research and development base into p-oduction, 
With goals set to achieve wider profit margins. 

Most significant development of the year in TRW, from 
an operating standpoint, is the fact that by moving ag- 
gSressively forward in engineered products and new con- 
cepts for missile, space and electronic applications, the 
company has more than offset the three-year slide in 
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military requirements for manned aircraft products. It 
now appears thai t..e long acci:ne in aircraft has bot- 
tomed out at a still substantial level. Jet engine compo- 
nent scheaules have firmed subsiantially in the past 90 
Gays as tne result of the company’s deeper penetration of 
the available market. 

With 27,000 empioyees in the United States, Canada, 
Latin America ana kLurope, the company anticipates ris- 
ing employment in 1$61 as the result of further interna! 
growth and, conceivably, expansion by acquisitions in 
une electronic and automotive fields in this country and 
overseas. 

Much of TRW’s growth plans for 1961 are related to 
te electronics fiela in wiich the company has a broad 
diversification ranging from miniaturized diodes to com- 
piete computer systems. 


Although unsettled business conditions and high dealer 
inventories are expected to result in a reduced rate of 
auto production in 1861, TRW automotive divisions ex- 
pect to acuieve at least moderate gains over 1960 by in- 
tensifying sales efforts in both the original equipment 
and replacement parts markets. 


International activities may prove to be one of TRW’s 
fastest growing areas. Joint companies have been set up 
to operate in the automotive and electronic fields in 
Mexico, Brazil and France, and TRW is about to enter 
West Germany. Investigations are proceeding elsewhere 
a Latin America, the European common market and 

apan. 


MILES F. YORK 


President, The Atlantic Companies 
Atlantic Mutuai Insurance Company 
And Centennial Insurance Company 


When last writing in these columns two years ago, I 
stated there were then signs that the longest adverse 
cycle in the history of the property and casualty busine-s 
was coming to an end. Subsequent developments prove14 
that that prediction was in the way 
of being realized because in the sec- 
ond half of 1959 and the first half of 
1960 there was a definite improve- 
ment in the business and a good deal 
of optimism. However, there are now 
signs upon the horizon which indi- 
cate that the improvement may have 
been short-lived and that we are 
slipping back into another adverse 
cycle if, in fact, we ever really came 
out of the last one. 

The underwriting results of many 
leading companies for the nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1960, show 
tnat .U out of a group of 30 leading 
stock companies had higher loss 
ratios than the year before. While 
it is true that expense ratios were lower than in 1959, 
the improvement was slight and not enough to offset the 
increased loss ratios. Some attributed the adverse show- 
ing to Hurricane “Donna” which, of course, did con- 
tribute to the poor results, but even if the “Donna” 
losses were taken out of the third quarter results, I am 
satisfied that the showing would still have been worse 
than in the year preceding. 
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What, then, are the reasons for this relapse? I would 
suppose one of the major causes is the breakdown or 
impairment of rating systems used by the industry. 14 
have no doubt that this has been due in some substan- 
tial part to the effect of the investigation of the business 
conducted by the Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, which has held extensive hearings on rating 
bureaus and subjected such organizations (and their 
control by the several states) to severe criticism. Under 
this influence, rules have been changed, rates reduced 
and forms amended so that today we have in certain 
classes of property and casualty insurance what amounts 
to nothing more than an old fashioned rate war. 

All this puts increasing pressure on the companies, 
especially the smaller ones, and undoubtedly many of 
them will be forced to either retire from business or will 
have to merge with other companies better equipped to 
stand the rigors of the competitive pressures which are 
building up. We have already had a number of con- 
solidations within the past few years among them sev- 
eral of the larger companies as well as the smaller. It 
seems ironic that a committee which has as its major 
function the breaking up of monopolies and trusts should 
by its efforts actually assist in bringing about just the 
opposite result. 


Eventually, of course, the insurance business must be 
put upon a profitable underwriting basis because inves- 
tors are not going to continue to put their money into a 
losing proposition. Until this is brought about, and it 
may take several years, there are likely to be some dis- 
tressing times, not alone for the companies themselves, 
put for the producers who will be forced to take a 
smaller share of the premium dollar for their services 
as the companies strive to reduce to a minimum the 
cost of insurance to the purchasers in this very com- 
petitive climate. 


WILLIAM H. ZIMMER 


Executive Vice-President, 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 


During 1960, our company’s volume of gas and electric 
sales will be higher than those for 1959 by approxi- 
mately 7.0% and 4.0% respectively. Continued growth 
in sales to residential and commercial customers have 
helped to offset the relatively small 
increase in sales to industrial cus- 
tomers, particularly the steel com- 
panies. 

Preliminary 1960 United States 
census figures indicate that since the 
1950 census the population of the 
State of Ohio increased 22% com- 
pared with an 18% increase for the 
entire United States. During this 
same period the population growth 
in our service area was 25%. Thus, 
while the ten year population growth 
of Ohio exceeded that of the nation, 
the rate of growth in our operating 
territory was even greater than that 
of Ohio. Indications are that this 
favorable growth rate will continue. 
The future of our service area appears to be quite 
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Human efforts and vision joined with 
prudent capital have brought great prog- 
ress in living standards, health, education 
and commerce in Puerto Rico. 

Our Bank has had a leading part in 
this development. It supplies medium- 
term loans to industries, and thereby 
serves to supplement available credit 
sources in Puerto Rico. These loans have 
speeded the expansion of many private 
enterprises, from fine hotels to small out- 
board fishing fleets, and from flour mills 
to electronics, textile, cement and con- 





in development 





tainer plants. 
As fiscal 


Bank 


technical guidance in all financing under- 


agent, the provides 
taken by the Commonwealth and _ its 
Authorities and municipalities, thus as- 
suring the orderly distribution of, and an 
ever-broadening market for, these fully 
tax-exempt Puerto Rican bonds. These 
soundly conceived borrowings have en- 
abled thriving Puerto Rico to enjoy mod- 
ern and constantly improving electric 
power, water, sewer, highway and school 
systems and harbor and airport facilities. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 


P. 0. Box 4591 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


BANK FOR PUERTO RICO 
Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


45 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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bright. Many public improvements, such as the re- 
canalization of the Ohio River and a major expressway 
program, are well underway and significant portions of 
these will be completed during 1962. The electorate 
aprroved a $17 million bend issue for a new General 
hespital which will enable the Greater Cincinnati Area 
to retain its position of leadership in the medical field. 


Because of the geography of the city, the expressway 
and urban renewal projects, now under construction or 
in the advanced planning stage, will have more of an in- 
fluence upon the central city than would similar expen- 
ditures have upon cities of other geographical charac- 
teristics. 


The area, because of its many advantages as a center 
of distribution, continues to be of interest to many in- 
dustrial companies. As business conditions stabilize, a 
number of these companies will erect plants in the 
Greater Cincinnati Area. 


In preparation for this anticipated growth, a 168,000 
kilowatt generating unit was added in 1960, increasing 
the company’s installed capacity to 1,228,000 kilowatts. 
Construction is in progress on an additional 240,000 
kilowatt unit which is scheduled to go into operation in 
1962. 


Additions have been made to the gas system and 
others are in the process of planning construction to in- 
crease the amount of gas available for peak days. 


CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 


President, The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Not long ago I heard a speaker discuss some “drastic 
changes” he said were in store for the life insurance 
business. In many quarters today, we hear similar pre- 
dictions pointing to the imminent “marketing revolu- 
tion” that overnight will obsolete 
present practices of companies, 
agencies, and agents. 

I see no revolution ahead. Nor do 
I look for sudden drastic changes in 
either the buying habits of the public 
or the selling practices of the busi- 
ness. 

This is not to say life insurance 
will be the same in 1965 as it is 
today. Hopefully, it will be quite 
different, having adjusted to people’s 
changing needs in a changing social 
and economic order. But changes 
will be evolutionary — not revolu- 
tionary. To some this may seem slow 
and unexciting, yet it is the sound 
way to progress. History shows that 
society—including the business world—cannot be suc- 
cessfully reorganized in a hurry. History also shows 
that change, reorganization and readjustment only suc- 
ceed when there is direction by enlightened leadership. 
The big question for life insurance is whether the busi- 
ness will be increasingly endowed with the requisite 
enlightened leadership. 


Without benefit of crystal ball, let’s look at some 


C. J. Zimmerman 


changes that may be in store for life insurance—changes 


that have been evolving over the last few years. At 
the same time, let’s look at some fundamentals in our 
business that are not likely to change. 
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Permanent Life Insurance: For men with family re- 
sponsibilities, permanent life insurance—sold in indi- 
vidual policies—will continue to provide the best founda- 
tion for their long range financial planning. Most men 
will continue to want and certainly they will need 
more than the minimum base of Government Social Se- 
curity. Most men will continue to want the cash values 
they can build through permanent life insurance, and 
they will continue to cherish the independence of action 
adequate ownership affords them. I predict a gain in 
the amount of Ordinary life insurance purchased in 
1961, with more impressive increases in the years beyond. 

Group Insurance: All forms of group insurance should 
continue to grow fast, but especially the various forms 
of health coverage, with more of it being extended to 
persons 65 and over. More group life will be extended 
to small organizations with less than 25 employees. 
While group will not replace individual life insurance, 
its sound growth is socially desirable. It will continue 
to be a deterrent on future widespread increases of 
Government Social Security. 

Government Regulation: While pressures will con- 
tinue, I do not look for Federal supervision of the life 
insurance business in the foreseeable future. From the 
standpoint of policyowners and the public, as well as 
the companies, this function is being performed with 
increasing effectiveness by the individual states. 


All-Lines Selling: I look for more mergers between 
life and property and casualty companies. To the indi- 
vidual buyer, this means he will have more opportunities 
to buy all his insurance from one salesman, or from one 
sales office. But while more companies will move into 
multiple line selling, many others will remain monoline, 
specializing in a particular line of insurance. The same 
is true of agents. Although some agents will sell all 
kinds of insurance, there will be an increasing need for 
the specialist in insurance, just as there is in medicine, 
law, or teaching. 


Business Insurance: Because life insurance is uniquely 
suited to solve a variety of problems facing corporations, 
partnerships and sole proprietorships, I look for a sub- 
stantial upsurge in business purchases during the next 
few years. 

Underwriting: Will continue to become more liberal. 
Amounts accepted without medical exam will increase, 
as will amounts payable on accidental death. Fewer 
people will be told they are uninsurable, and substand- 
ard ratings will continue to be liberalized. 


Automation: The growing use of electronic equipment 
wiil mean much better, faster service for the public. It 
will also enable the agent to ‘sell more insurance and do 
a better service job for his clients. Automation will also 
help management in its decision-making function by 
furnishing more facts, more quickly and more accurately. 
One question we hear: Will automation affect employ- 
ment? Over-ail, the transition will be slow enough so 
that present jobholders will not be affected. However, 
the growth rate of home office employment will slow 
down. Companies will look for better qualified, better 
educated people who can command higher salaries. 


Variable Annuities: This involves the seliing of insur- 
ance or annuities in units, rather than fixed dollars. 
Premiums would be invested largely in common stocks, 
with the value of a given unit at a given time dependent 
on investment experience. Because this concept is 


totally different from the traditional fixed dollar guar- 
antee of life insurance, I do not expect variable an- 
nuities to make serious inroads into the individual 
life insurance market. The equity investment concept 
lends itself more readily to the pension field. In any 
event, I do not expect all life companies to offer variable 
annuities, even if present legal obstacles to their sale 
are overcome. 

Premium Rates: Some continued reductions should be 
possible, as automation enables companies to operate 
more efficiently, as longevity increases, and if the return 
companies are able to earn on their invested funds is 
not artificially depressed. 

Manpower: Securing enough competent manpower— 
and womanpower—for both field and home office oper- 
ations may be the greatest problem facing all companies 
in the years immediately ahead. 

Management: A real opportunity for more effective 
and more efficient operation by all companies lies in 
the development of higher skilled management person- 
nel, The next few years will see particular emphasis on 
sales management, for as the level of sales management 
improves, more agents will be brought through to suc- 
cess and the level of life insurance selling will move 
onto a new plateau. In home offices we will see more 
junior (and senior) executives enrolled in management 
development programs. 

Life Insurance Ownership: A near doubling of owner- 
ship is entirely probable during the decade of the 60s, 
for a combination of reasons: (1) Most people are now 
underinsured; (2) There will be an increased need by 
mort people for life insurance due to larger families; and 
higher standards of living; (3) The next five to 10 years 
will bring substantial improvement in the effectiveness 
of life insurance distribution methods: and (4) People 
will have more disposable income. Thus bv 1970 it is 
not improbable that Americans will own a trillion dol- 
lars of life insurance. underwritten by the private legal 
reserve companies. Ownership ver family will also in- 
crease, with a great number of family heads owning 
insurance equal to four or five times their take-home 
pay. 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER 


President, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The banking industry sensitively reflects changes in 
business activity and economic policy. Recent loan and 
deposit trends indicate the economy is currently in a 
mild recession and that monetary po'icy kas eased. 
Actually total bank loans are near all-time highs, as is 
the economy, but a less than normal seasonal rise in 
bank loans has occurred in recent months. Deposits are 
again increasing in response to the easier monetary pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve Board. The provision of re- 
serves by the Federal Reserve has been more than suf- 
ficient to meet usual seasonal demands, and banks have 
responded by increasing investments in U. S. Govern- 
ment and municipal securities. These investments have 
resulted in an increase in the money supply and con- 


sequently an improvement in the liauidity of the econ- 
omy. 

I do not expect the current decline to be deep or 
protracted. In fact, present trends suggest that within a 
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FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Helping Build Florida 
MIAMI 1, FLORIDA 


PLACES! 


Stimulated by mild climate, 
skilled manpower, favorable 
taxes, and ample electric 
power geared to meet tomor- 
row’s needs, Florida continues 
to grow new business, new 
industry, new people. For 
those who will look beyond the 
sand and surf, Florida offers 
a bright and permanent fu- two wholly - owned subsidiaries, 
ture of boundless opportunity | 


share by a_ group headed by 
Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. 

The shares being offered were 
purchased by the underwriters 
from The Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America which exercised 
warrants, held since March, 1958, 
to buy 150,000 shares of common 
stock from the company at a 
price of $3 per share. 

Proceeds of $450,000 received 
by Reeves Soundcraft Corp. from 
the exercise of the warrants held 
by Prudential will be applied 
toward the reduction of notes 
payable. 

Incorporated in 1946, the com- 
pany carries on _ its’ business 
through Reeves Soundcraft Corp., 
as an operating unit, and throug? 


Bergen-Wire Rope Co. and Reeve- 
sound Co., Inc. The parent com- 
pany is engaged in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of recording 
media. Principal products’ are 
magnetic tape for home and pro- 
fessional uce and specialized in- 
dustrial and instrumentation re- 
cording tape. Reeves Soundcraft 
also produces and sells a diversi- 
fied line of instantaneous record- 
ing discs. 
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Filling, Land Reclamation, 
Canals and Port Works 


River and Harbor Improvements, Deep Waterways 


We are equipped to execute all kinds of dredging, reclama- 


tion and port work anywhere in the United States 


Correspondence invited from Corporate and Private 


Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Co. 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
15 Park Row 
BArclay 7-8370 


and Ship Channels 


Contractors to the Federal Government 


Interests Everywhere 


Longest Experience 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Citizens State Bank Bldg. 
CApitol 4-6091 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Dredging,’”’ New York 
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few months the economy will resume an upward move- 
ment. For the year 1y»61 bank loans are expected to 
expand less than usual due to inventory liquidation and 
a further reduction in capital spending. Since inven- 
tories and capital spending usually continue to decline 
for some time after the business trend starts upward 
jit appears probable that the demand for bank loans will 
not rise until late in the year. In early 1961 both sea- 
sonal and cyclical factors will account for a rather 
sharp decline in bank loan totals. Since monetary policy 
is likely to remain easy until the business climate im- 
proves, I expect that the growth in bank investments 
and bank deposits will be larger than usual during the 
coming year. 

Recession, not inflation, is the current short-run prob- 
lem. Therefore, an easier money policy is justified, 
provided it is changed once the business trend improves. 
Some argue that we cannot afford easier money today 
because of the adverse effect upon our gold position. It 


true that temporarily lower interest rates in this country 


tend to accelerate the gold outflow as investors seek 
higher returns in other world markets. However, with 
our present gold stock of nearly $18 billion, we can 
aiford some temporary gold loss if that is necessary to 
insure economic recovery in this country. The value of 
the dollar as a world currency can best be maintained 
by continuing to follow flexible domestic financial policies 
which will promote price stability and high levels of 
employment. Although our foreign accounts show a 
surplus on current account, we must encourage an in- 
crease in exports if we are to eliminate the overall deficit 
in our balance of payments. 

In summary, I expect the current recession to be mild. 
Although the decade of the Sixties did not get off to an 
auspicious start, I believe that our vast potential for 
economic growth and improved living standards will be 
realized in coming years. If prudent financial policies 
are pursued, inflation can be avoided. Achieving eco- 
nomic growth in a free environment while maintaining 


‘“.¢ value of the dollar are the two great challenges of 
the new decade. 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


: L. S. Senator From Louisiana 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


For the first time in a number of years, I feel that the 
cutlook for agriculture generally has improved im- 
measurably. There are several reasons for this, not the 
least of which is the change in Administration. The 
new Secretary of Agriculture, whose 
ideas are not fixed, has indicated his 
desire to bring together the various 
organizations which represent farm- 
ers for the purpose of reaching agree- 
ment on possible farm programs. 
This is certainly a necessary step if 
remedial legislation is to become law. 

While there are some trouble spots 
in agriculture, notably wheat, and 
corn and feed grains, by and large 
the other segments of the agricul- 
tural economy are showing progress 
and are doing relatively well. In the 
case of cotton, for example, just four 
years ago carryover amounted to 
14.5 million bales. Estimates are 
that as of Aug. 1, of this year, carry- 
over will have been reduced to only 7 million bales. 
Furthermore, the outlook beyond this point is encour- 
aging. There is little reason to believe that world con- 
sumption of cotton will not remain at high levels. In 
addition, expectations are that domestic consumption will 
continue to increase. The outlook for the other price 
supported commodities, with the exception of the ones 
ncted above, is also much improved. 


The outlook for fruit and vegetables is favorab!e. In 
tne case of livestock, indications are that there may be 
some price softening this year, but a precipitous decline 
Is not expected. Also, the Department of Agriculture 
economists estimate that farm income this year will be 
at least equal to, if not above, last year. 


The trouble spots, wheat and corn and feed grains 
Will, no doubt, receive considerable attention by the new 
Administration and by the Congress this year. Cer- 
tainly, in the case of wheat, remedial legislation is im- 
perative. At the present time the Department of Agri- 
culture owns over 1 billion bushels, valued at $2.8 billion. 
Wheat accounts for about 40% of the total value of 
CCC- owned stocks and 42% of the total costs of storage, 
handling and transportation. The last two years the 
Congress has tried, but vainly, to do something about 
this. In 1959, a bill was passed and vetoed by the 
President. In 1960 the Senate passed a bill, but the 
Mcuse was unable to agree. There is no doubt in my 
inind but that under the leadership of a new Adminis- 
tration, wheat legislation will be forthcoming. 

In addition to wheat legislation, no doubt the Congress 
\ ‘ill begin to werk on legislation affecting corn and feed 
stains, but the complexity of the problem may well re- 
auire additional time to the extent that it may well be 
the second session before final action can be taken. 
Ciher important major legislation that the Congress 
bius, consider during this session, because of expiration 
dates, includes Public Law 480, the Sugar Act, School 
milk, and Mexican farm labor. 

If the Congress can reach agreement on wheat, I be- 
lieve that the biggest problem will have been solved. 
lhe sympathetic attitude of the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture already has gone a long way toward improving 
the agricultural outlook. If this continues, I feel con- 
ficent that agriculture will be on the road to recovery. 


Allen J. Ellender 


ALBERT G. HANDSCHUMACHER 


President of Lear, Inc. 


A few years ago the vanguard of the electronic industry 
entered a new era—that of transistor. With the use of 
transistors, products formerly the size of a suitcase could 
be made as small as a package of cigarettes. The 
wansastor era is beginning to show 
change and the electronics industry 
has entered a new period—that of 
the microcircuit. Products the size of 
a package of cigarettes can be re- 
duced to the size of a thumbnail 
aud smaller. Electronic reliability is 
increased. 

Perhaps of greater importance to 
the financial community than de- 
creased size and increased retiability 
is the fact that with the advent of 
microcircuits the electronic industry 
is undergoing an important funda- 
mental change. 

Until today the industry’s circuit 
design has been based upon the 
availability of specific components 
such as resistors, condensers, vacuum tubes, and trans- 
formers. These components traditionally have been de- 
veloped and produced by component manufacturers who 
specialize in this business. Electronic system, sub-system, 
and instrument manufacturers purchased these com- 
ponents and assembled them into the circuitry they 
designed. 

In the era of microcircuitry this is changed. Since a 
microcircuit is smaller than even the most advanced 
conventional design, it must be constructed from elec- 
tronic components which are even smaller than the 
tiniest of conventional components. They are so small, 
in fact, they can no longer be handled by technicians 
Girectly or by conventional mechanical assembly means. 
Much of the prototype production work must actually 
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be conducted under a microscope and other enlarging 
devices so engineers can see what they are doing. 
_ For this reason the microcircuit components must in- 
itially be fabricated as part of the electronic circuit in 
which they will be used. They cannot be made in one 
piant and then assembled in the circuit in another plant. 
This is the heart of the change which is being introduced 
by the microcircuit concept... . If a manufacturer wants 
to produce a microcircuit system, he must be able to pro- 
duce his complete circuitry including the condensers, 
resistors, and the like, or he must be prepared to pur- 
chase his complete microcircuit from an outside supplier. 
Soon there will be ‘haves’ and ‘have nots’ in the elec- 
tronic industry—those manufacturers who have in-plant 
microcircuit capability and those who do not. Those 
who have it will be able to supply advaneed electric : 
equipment, Those who do not will be unable to handle 
this business except on a sub-contract basis with the - 
accompanying problems and cost disadvantages. 


While it is expected that there will be continuimg uses 
for transistors, and the older vacuum tubes; the micro- 
circuits will increasingly replace these older counter- 
parts, as their benefits become more widely’ recognized. 
Microcircuitry, for example, is now being used by our 
company on advanced defense products. In the years 
immediately ahead, microcircuits will be used increas- 
ingly on industrial equipment—computers, electro- 
mechanical control systems and others. And in several 
years they probably will be used in radios, televisions, 
hearing aids and other consumer products. 

For reasons described above, Lear has invested heavily 
in the equipment, plant and personnel that comprise its 
Solid State Physics Laboratory. As a result, we are now 
able to employ microcircuits in our own aircraft and 
missile instruments. During this year, we will be in a 
position to start selling microcircuits to other manufac- 
turers. 


This capability will no doubt be reflected in our sales 
growth during the latter part of 1961, and thereafter. 











Texas Eastern 
Secs. Offered 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. heads an 
underwriting group which of- 
fered on Jan. 18 $30,000,000 first 
mortgage pipe line bonds, 5% 
series due 1981, priced at 100% 
and 150,000 shares preferred stock, 
5.52% series (par value $100 per 
share) priced at $100 per share of 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 


Of the net proceeds to the com- 
pany from the sale of the bonds 


transportation and sale at whole- 
sale of natural gas, extending 
from the Mexican border in south- 
ern Texas to New York. The 
system has an authorized delivery 
capacity in its principal sales area 
of approximately 2,362 million 
cubic feet per day, including 
deliveries from its gas storage 
facilities. The petroleum products 
transportation business is con- 
ducted by its Little Big Inch divi- 
sion through a system which at 


Sept. 30, 1960 included approxi- 
mately 2,078 miles of pipelines. 


The company is also engaged in 
the exploration for and production 
of oil and gas in 11 states. 


Norman Roberts Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN DIEGO, Calif—wWilliam G. 
Sherfese has been added to the 
staff of Norman C. Roberts Com- 
pany, 625 Broadway, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Sherfese was previously with 
E. F. Hutton & Company. 





and the preferred stock, approxi- 
mately $32,000,000 will be used to 
retire currently outstanding: re- 
volving credit notes. The balance 
will be used in connection with 
the company’s construction pro- 
grams, which are estimated to 
cost approximately $92,000.000 in 
1961, or applied to additional 
revolving credit notes which may 
be incurred for rate refunds under 
a proposal whieh the company has 
made to its customers. 


A semi-annual sinking fund 
beginning July 1, 1963 will retire 
approximately 95% of the bonds 
prior to maturity. For a period of 
five years the bonds are not re- 
fundable at an interest cost to 
the company of less than 5% but 
are otherwise redeemable at the 
option of the company at any 
time at prices scaling from 105% 
in 1961 downward to 100% in 


Industry Thrives 
in the GREAT PLAINS... 





1981. A new kind of crop is growing in the Great Plains of Kansas, 


The preferred stock is entitled 
to a sinking fund which provides 
for the retirement during each 12 
months commencing with the 12 
months ending May 31, 1967 of 
215% of the new preferred stock 
outstayrding on May 31, 1966 and 
after May 31, 1976, 5% of the 
preferred stock outstanding on 
May 31, 1966. The sinking fund 
redemption price is $100 per 
share. For a period of five vears 
the preferred stock is not refund- 
able at a cost to the company of 
less than 5.52% per annum but is 
otherwise redeemable at the op- 
tion of the company .t any time 
at prices from $105.52 per share 
through Jan. 1, 1866, scaling down 
to $100 per share after Jan. 1, 
1975. 

The company’s princival busi- 
ness is the transmission of natural 
gas. It is also engaged in the 
transportation of petroleum prod- 
ucts and in the production of oil 
and gas. The company owns and 
operates a pipeline system for the 








KANSAS-NEBRASKA 


Natural 


Nebraska and Eastern Colorado ... growing to giant pro- 
portions. Industry thrives in the Great Plains . 
the abundance of natural resources... 
of low taxes and a minimum of zoning laws and restrictive 
ordinances .. . 
Plains are eager, loyal and cooperative employees . . . and 
thrives because there’s room to grow in the Great Plains. 


.. thrives on 
thrives in a climate 


thrives because the people of the Great 


Industry, the growing Great Plains giant, is on the main 
lines of the major railroads... 
of dependable truck lines. And it has abundant, convenient, 
low cost, efficient natural gas. The blue flame of natural gas 
burns bright in the Great Plains, lighting the way for a new 
kind of bumper crop of giant industry. 


has the services of dozens 


If you are looking for a new home for your plant or con- 
sidering a branch plant, we would be pleased to have the 
opportunity to tell you more about the advantages of the 
Great Plains. 


Address inquiries to: 
Ss. D. WHITEMAN, President 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Inc. 
Hastings. Nebraska 


Gas Company inc. 


For Dependable GAS Service 
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Prospectus from your dealer or 


Selected Investments Co. 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


ROBERT E. RICH 























es may be systemat- 
ically accumuiated in YG) 
amounts of $30 
bre or more. > 


A MUTUAL FUND investing 
in a diversified group of secu- 
rities selected for possible lon 
term growth of capital al 
income. Free of Pennsylvania 
Personal Property Tax. 

Send for FREE Prospectus from yous 

Investment Dealer or 


GEORGE A. BAILEY & CO, 


845 LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILA. 10, PA 








Wellington 


A Name to Remember 
When Investing 


WELLINGTON 


<j> FUND 


—a Balanced Fund 
seeking conservation of 
capital, reasonable cur- 
rent income, and profit 
possibilities. 





Ask your investment dealer 
for prospectus or write to 


Wellington Company, Inc. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Yesterday and Tomorrow 


The restoration to favor of the 
Standard, the cyclical, the bread- 
«and-butter issues in the market- 
place is reassuring to most invest- 
ment managers. And along with 
the good quality of market lead- 
ership, there is breadth and vol- 
ume. It is finding swift translation 
into rising values for the shares 
of fund holders In the not too 
distant tomorrow it could mean a 
sizable upsurge in the business 
of fund salesmen. 

While easy optimism and bull- 
ish enthusiasm already have swept 
cff their feet those whose memo- 
ries are short-lived, there is a 
good deal of sober reflection going 
on within the executive suite of 
the typical investment company. 
Optimism and enthusiasm were 
not notably absent in the first 
days of last vear either, but they 
faded fast before the realities of 
econemic life: the downturn in 
business, the folly of the steel 
strike and settlement, the loss of 


foreign markets and the inroads 
on our own, the outflow of gold, 


the squeeze on corporate profits, 
the rise of unemployment, politi- 
cal uncertainties and international 
tensions. 

As stewards who are called to 
regular and strict accounting by 
the millions of people who have 
entrusted billions of dollars to 
them, they can not make their 
investment decisions in concert 
with cabbies, barbers or tipsters. 
They and the men around them 
represent some of the best minds 
on such varied subjects as busi- 
ness and money trends, consumer 
behavior, foreign trade, overseas 
investment opportunities and 
technological change. Listen: 

Horace S. Nichois, partner of 
the Putnam Management Co., tells 
the annual meeting of Putnam 
Growth Fund stockholders that its 
investment policy will continue to 
stress companies, doing business 
with the consumer in areas of ex- 
panding population. Says he: ‘“‘Al- 
though we have no preconceived 
ideas on this subject, it seems to 
us that we are in a consumer- 
oriented economy and will be for 
many years to come.” 

“In general,” says the manage- 
ment of American Business 
Shares, ‘‘we have proceeded in the 
belief that (1) the post-war short- 
age of capital goods and consumer 
durable goods was disappearing: 
(2) the rapidly growing ponula- 
tion of teen-agers and _ retired 
pecple, together with Government 
support of personal incomes in a 
recession, would mean a growing 
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PUTNAM FUND 
of ‘Boston 
“A BALANCED FUND” 


and stable demand for non-dur- 
able goods and services, and (3) 
the position of the dollar as the 
principal reserve currency for 
settling international payments 
balances would provide strong in- 
centive for the authorities to fol- 
low conservative fiscal and mone- 
tary policies. 

“We are continually re-examin- 
ing the foundations for these be- 
licfs, and should the securities of 
ccmpanies in which we do not 
have representation seem to offer 
better values in relation to their 
prespects than those we now own, 
cr should the policies of the new 
Administration in Washington 
alter the long-term outlook as we 
see it, we will make changes in 
our portfolio in line with our poli- 
cies as a balanced fund.” 

In referring to general economic 
conditions, we get this from Sam- 
uel R. Campbell, President of In- 


stitutional Income Fund: “There 
is reason for optimism regarding 


the outlook for 1961. It is our be- 
lief that the business readj:ist- 
ment of 1960 will have reached 
bottom by the middle of this year 
and pberhaps sooner. Thereafter, 
we expect the maintenance of 
business on a high plateau. per- 
haps for the remainder of the 
year...” 

Edward C. Johnson 2d, President 
of Fidelity Capital Fund, told 
stockholders: “Currently your 
portfolio emphasizes the consum- 
er, recreational and service-typve 
company. It may well be possible 
that at some future date equities 
of cyclical type companies’ may 
predominate. One thing is certain 
—the investment climate is con- 
stantly changing.” 

From Investors Variab'e Pay- 
ment Fund: “While adjustments 
have been taking place in the pvro- 
duction of sieel and certain other 
durable goods, activity has been 
well maintained in consumer non- 
durables such as food and cloth- 
ing, and in the service industries. 
Overall, it appears that any fur- 
ther correction needed should be 
mild. Business activity should 
centinue at a high level with the 
basic forces of long-term growth 
gradually reasserting themselves.” 

And from Bullock Fund’s Hugh 
Bullock we get this: ‘“‘The course 
of this readjustment may have 
some months to run. It need not 
result in a serious downturn in 
business. The high level of con- 
sumer purchasing power, together 
with a high level of activity in 
the area of defense snending and 
construction would appear. to 
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provide a sustaining force to the 
economy, and to provide hope for 
a recovery some time in the 
course of the coming year.” 

W. Grady Clark, President of 
Investors Diversified Services, 
tells us: “The United States econ- 
omy displayed basic strength and 
underlying stability during 1960 
by setting a new record in the 
output of goods and services in 
the face of substantial adjustments 
in certain industries, disturbances 
in foreign relations, and domestic 
political uncertainties. In 1961, 
the economy, we believe, will 
again show a high rate of activity, 
with renewed vigor becoming ap- 
parent in the latter part of the 
year.” 

Growth-minded Walter Bene- 
dick, President cf Investors Plan- 
ning Corp. of America, says con- 


fidently: “Although mutual-fund 
industry sales were down some- 
what in 1960 from the all-time 


high of the previous year, we an- 
ticipate that they will return to 
record levels in 1961.” 

Edward P. Rubin, President cf 
Selected American Shares, says 
flatly: “President Kennedy’s initial 
emphasis will be upon stimulating 
the economy, this fourth post-war 
recession will prove milder than 
its predecessors, Gross National 
Product will set a new high, no- 
titceable progress will be made in 
our relations with the rest of the 
world, and U. S. official price of 
gold will remain unchanged, the 
decline in corvorate profits will 
be modest and, on balance, divi- 
dend rates will be maintained, 
dividend wields will remain below 
bond yields and a new rising 
phase (bul! market) in_ stock 
prices will begin in 1961.” 

From the foregoing and dozens 
of other analyses it is clear that 
belief is universal in the money- 
making opportunities during the 
months and years ahead. Whether 
or not you agree with the re- 
spective views, none will quarrel 
with this shrewd observation by 
Walter L. Morgan, President of 
Wellington Management Co:: 

“No longer will the ‘do-it-your- 
self’ investor find it easy to make 
money, and the successful pro- 
fessional investment manager and 
his mutual fund will be more in 
demand than ever before.” 


The Funds Report 


American Business 
declared a 
from net 
share, payable Feb. 
record Jan. 26. 


Shares, Inc. 
quarterly dividend 
income of 3' cents a 
20 to stock of 


Boston Capital ele: small busi- 
ness investment company, has 
completed its first two investment 
commitments. The purchase of 
$300,000 of convertible debentures 
of Hill Electronics, Inc., Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa., manufacturers of 
quartz crystals, electronic filters 


. Thursday, January 19, 1961 


and frequency sources, was an- 
nounced by Joseph W. Powell, JT; 
President of Boston Capital, and 
Bertram C. Hill, Jr., President of 
Hill Electronics. Boston Capital’s 
other investment is in the Han- 
cock Telecontrol Corp. of Jackson, 
Mich., a manufacturer of plant and 
machine tool controls. 

Boston Capital has been sifting 
scores of companies for possible 
inclusion in its portfolio. Invest- 
ments are being made from the 
proceeds of $22,500,000 of common 
stock offered to the public in the 
fall of 1960. The stated policy of 
the investment company is to 
provide working capital for cor- 
porations which show promise of 
growth with partitcular emphasis 
on the salma ite fields. 


De Veeh Investing Co., Inc., re- 
ports that at Dec. 31 net assets 
were $8.572.933, or $16.64 ber 


share, against $9,799,759 and 
$18.76 a share at we close of 1959. 


Republic Co., a pioneer in 
estate syndication - mutual 
funds re-investment plan, an- 
nounced that the income from 
$3.500,000 in syndication had been 
authorized by investors to be 
automatically re-invested in mu- 
tual funds. “This isa milestore for 
First Republic, which init’ated 
this unique form of re-investment 
four years ago,” said Ira Sends, 
Executive Vice-President of First 
Republic, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing real estate investment firms. 
He said: 

“Of the $14 million invested in 
reel estate syndications urder- 
written by First Republic since 
the plan’s inception, the income to 
investors from 25% of this total 
has been re-invested in such mu- 
tual funds as Philadelphia Fund, 
Keystone Custodian Funds, Drey- 
fus Fund and M. I. T.” 


The re-investment program 
when introduced was intended to 
provide a more dynamic growth 
potential in the overall es‘ate 
planning for investors. It is based 
on the reinvestment of monthly 
dividend earnings accumulated 
from real estate syndications into 
mutual funds and life insurance, 
Sands pointed out. 


First 
real 


In one of the most important 
stens in Group Securities’ 27-year 
history, the management cf the 
fund has proposed in proxy ma- 
terial being mailed to its share- 
holders that 12 cf the single in- 
dustry funds be merged with The 
Common Stock Fund, and two 
specialized bond funds with The 
General Bond Fund. The result- 
ing combination would bring total 
assets of The Common _ Stock 


Fund, already the largest of the 
Group funds, to about $122 mil- 
lion, with the remaining five 


funds accounting for the balance 
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of Group Securities’ approximaite- 
ly $175 million of total assets. 

“ Coincidentally, Bache & Co. 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co. will 
head a nation-wide group of in- 
vestment firms in a special offer- 
ing of The Common Stock Fund 
beginning on Jan. 23 and running 
through March 3. In addition to 
serving as a type of stand-by 
operation, the special offering is 
being made to broaden further 
dealer interest in the simplified 
Group Securities structure and 
particularly in the company’s 
Common Stock Fund. 


Four two-day mutual fund mar- 
keting seminars will be sponsored 
during February by Kalb, Voor- 
his & Co. in Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Kalb, Voorhis & Co. is known 
as a leader in the creation of sales 
training, advertising and mer- 
chandising aids for the mutual 
fund industry, having no affilia- 
tion with any specific mutual 
fund. These seminars are being 
held for the first time in the four 
Western cities. 


Keystone Custodian group of 11 
funds increased sales by almost 
5% over the record figures in 
1959. Total sales amounted to 
$113,000,000, against $107,800,000 a 
year earlier. Total assets under 
Keystone management rose more 
than 11% to a record $562,000,000 
and the number of shareholders 
went up more than 26% to 174,- 
000. Greatest increase came in the 
number of shareholders in Key- 
stone’s open account plan, the 
voluntary periodic investment 
program which now has _ 107,000 
participants. New accounts are 
being added at an average rate 
of 3,000 a month. 


National Investors Corp., the 
growth stock mutual fund of the 
Broad Street Group, has acquired 
the assets of The Andrew-Law- 
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rence Corp., a $490,000 private 
investment company, incorporated 
in New Jersey. The assets of 
Andrew-Lawrence consist entirely 
of cash and marketable securities 
and were valued at market in the 
transaction, according to Francis 
F. Randolph, National Investors’ 
Chairman, and Fred E. Brown, 
President. 

In payment for these assets, 
National Investors issued 34,016 
of its shares, valued at net asset 
value, free of any sales charge. 
The acquisition increased total 
assets of the mutual fund to $188,- 
400,000, it was stated. This marks 
the first acquisition made by Na- 
tional Investors since 1955 when 
the corporation purchased the 
assets of four private investment 
companies. 


Overseas Securities Co., Inc., puts 
net assets at $1,266,563, aqual 
to $8.97 a share, as of Dec. 31. 
This compares with $1,669,820 and 
$11.83 a share a year earlier. At 
the close of 1958 assets amounted 
to $1,935,549, or $13.71 a share. 


Putnam Growth Fund reports that 
in the two months since the close 
of its fiscal year (Oct. 31) the 
asset value per share has risen 
approximately 14%, to $14.78 
from $12.99. Total net assets dur- 
ing the same period increased to 
a new high of $60,768,000 on Dec. 
31 from $45.762,000. 


Net assets of Stein Roe & Farn- 
ham Stock Fund, Inc., rose to 
$15,860,306 on Dec. 31. Harry H. 
Hagey, Jr., President, reports. This 
compares with assets of $11,704,- 
135 on Dec. 31, 1959. Net asset 
value per share was $30.10, com- 
pared with $29.19 per share a year 
ago. 


In one of the largest transactions 
made since its organization a year 
ago, Techno Fund, Inc., a small 
business investment company, has 
invested $1 million in the newly 
enlarged Wallace Expanding Ma- 
chines, Inc., of Indianapolis. The 
capital will be used for expanding 
Wallace’s operations and making 
available to more industries a line 
of metal-forming equipment that 
reduces production costs while 
giving substantially improved 
products. 


While only two of 12 recently- 
proposed amendments to Canadian 
tax laws appear to have any effect 
on the operations of UBS Fund of 
Canada, Ltd., their impact is bene- 
ficial, according to H. Nelson Co- 
nant, UBS Fund President. His 
comments are included in the first 
of a series of informal reports to 
shareholders of this new direct- 
by-mail Canadian mutual fund, 
where he indicates that Canadian 
Finance Minister’s proposals ‘‘ap- 
pear to us to be virtually sure of 
quick enactment because of their 
potentially favorable impact on 
Canadian business and _ invest- 
ments.” 


And, noting that UBS Fund of 
Canada is a resident Canadian 
corporation, with the intention of 
electing to be taxed as an ordi- 
nary Canadian corporation, Conant 
views the move to make an addi- 
tional $10,000 of taxable income 
subject to a 21%, rather than a 
50% tax rate as “mildly benefi- 
cial.” 

The “mildness” of his comment 
stems from the fact that as long 
as the fund elects to be taxed as 
a Canadian corporation, dividends 
received from taxable Canadian 
corporations are, with certain 
minor exceptions, not considered 
“taxable income” to the fund. And 
for those years in which the in- 
vestment income of the fund con- 
sists solely of dividends from tax- 
able Canadian corporations, the 
fund will pay no Canadian income 
tax on its income. 

The second proposal that per- 
tains to the ftund’s operations in- 
cludes provisions with respect to 
the reporting of income on cer- 
tain discount bonds. This amend- 


ment, Conant says, appears to be 
of interest only to the fund’s in- 
vestment advisers and board of 
directors if and when discount 
bonds are being evaluated. 

* % % 


T. Rowe Price announced Jan. 17 
the formation of a new mutual 
fund, to be called Rowe Price New 
Horizons Fund, Inc., with offices 
at 10 Light Street in Baltimore. 
The Fund is intended for those 
who are financially able to take 
a big risk for capital gain and not 
interested in regular current 
income. 

Mr. Price noted that the specific 
investment objective of the New 
Horizons Fund will be to in- 
crease the shareholder’s capital 
by finding and _ purchasing a 
diversified group of these growth 
stocks of the future before they 
attain sufficient stature to become 
attractive to institutional  in- 
vestors. He also said that most of 
the stocks falling in this category 
are likely to be shares of rela- 
tively small new companies, often 
unseasoned and with limited 
markets. 


Shares of New Horizons Fund 
will be offered at net asset value 
without a sales charge. A mini- 
mum initial subscription of $2,000 
is required. 


Fund’s Assets 
At a New Peak 


The combined assets of the open- 
end investment company or mu- 
tual fund members of the National 
Association of Investment Com- 
panies topped $17 billion for the 
first time, reaching $17,025,684,000 
at the end of 1960. 

This total, the N. A. I. C. re- 
ported, compared with $15,817,- 
962,000 of assets at the end of 
December 1959 and $16,340,129,- 
000 on Nov. 30, 1960. 

The mutual funds have almost 
5 million shareholder accounts 
representing holdings of an esti- 
mated 2.5 million individual and 
institutional investors. 

While posting a new asset fig- 
ure, the 161 mutual fund members 
of N. A. I. C. reported an increase 
in the sales of mutual fund shares 
in December from November. 

Investors purchased a total of 
$170,549,000 of mutual fund shares 
during the month. The November 
1960 figure was $161,129,000. De- 
cember 1959 purchases totaled 
$192,754,000. 

Purchases of shares for the full 
year 1969 totaled $2,097,246,000, 
somewhat below the 1959 figure 
of $2,279,982,000. 

The N. A. I. C. reported a de- 
cline in the ratio of redemptions 
by mutual fund shareholder to 
average industry assets in 1960. 
Redemptions in 1960 amounted to 
$841,815,000, or 5.1% of average 
assets. Redemptions in 1959 
amounted to $785,627,000, which 
was 5.4% of average assets in 
that year. 

The continued low redemption 
ratio in a period of generally un- 
settled market conditions such as 
1960, indicates, the N. A. I. C. 
said, that mutual fund sharehold- 
ers are for the most part long- 
term investors unconcerned over 
short-term market fluctuations. 

Redemptions of shares in De- 
cember amounted to $72,313,000. 
This compared with $58,843,000 in 
November of 1960 and $65,324,000 
in December 1959. 

The number of new accumula- 
tion plans started for the purchase 
of mutual fund shares on a 
periodic payment basis, usually 
monthly or quarterly, totaled 
24.071 in December, down from 
the 28,265 accumulation plans 
both voluntary and contractual, 
started in November and the 29,- 
269 opened in December 1959. 
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Don’t Let It Happen to You. 


Many individuals have been at- 
tracted to the municipal bond 
market in the past few years be- 
cause of the generous tax-free 
returns, and excellent security af- 
forded by this type of investment. 
Many of these people, being new 
to this area of investment, have 
been compelled to rely completely 
upon the integrity, and the advice 
and counsel of their investment 
dealers and their salesman _ in 
selecting the right bonds for their 
purposes. 


They also do not know too 
much about the market in which 
these bends are traded, and when 
they buy or sell tax-exempt issues 
they expect to receive the best 
possible prices. The integrity of 
most investment firms is without 
question. Nevertheless they may 
offer the same bonds at slightly 
different prices from time to time. 
It depends upon the margin of 
profit they believe is equitable 
and upon which they can conduct 
their business. The difference of 
a few basic points of yield on gen- 
eral market bends is not of great 
importance but it can mean the 
loss of face, and the loss of a cus- 
tomer’s confidence, if identical 
bonds are offered to a client that 
can be bought at a lower price 
from another dealer. 


Here Is a Lesson 


All conscientious salesmen hope 
they have some clients who give 
them all cf their business, but in 
these days of intense competition 
you can never say that you will 
keep it that way. I have some 
clients that I started and educated 
into becoming buyers of tax ex- 
empts about two years ago. Al- 
most every other month I sell 
them a few bonds. Today, they 
have a well diversified list of 
good bcnds that I feel rather 
proud to recognize as my own 
doing. 

The other day I received a call 
from one of the group, who told 
me that he had been offered some 
bonds and he liked them. He 
gave me the amount offered, the 
interest rate, the maturities and 
the indicated offering price. He 
said he wanted my opinion as to 
whether or not these bonds were 
priced right. This is something 
that happens once in a_ while 
when you have a good customer. 
People who buy securities don’t 
hide — other securities salesmen 
find them, too. Anyway, here I 
was with a darned nice customer 
who wouldn’t buy from the other 
fellow unless he asked me 
whether or not the bonds he had 
been offered were a good “buy.” 
At least I was lucky, or he 
thought enough of our relation- 
ship to bring it to my attention. 
So what comes next? 


I did a little checking and I 
found the bonds he was consider- 
ing. They were not offered in the 
daily list that goes to bond deal- 
ers, but being alert brokers our 
municipal man was on the ball 
and he dug them up. When I 
checked the offered price I found 
that the bonds were being offered 
for considerably less than the 
price my client said they were 
being made available to him. If 
there is a slight difference this 
is understandable, but in this case 
I could sell him the bonds at a 
much better price and still make 
a fair profit. However, after I 
looked them over I saw that cther 
bonds (of the same municipality) 
were available. In addition, they 
offered a larger current return, 
a smaller discount under par and 
considerably better yield. All of 
this could be accomplished by 
lengthening the maturity only a 


few years, which was certainly of 
no consequence to the investor. 


I am not advocating that any 
one trade against another’s bid or 
offer. But this was another story. 
Here was an individual investor 
who does not know too much 
about values, markets, and qual- 
ity factors in buying his tax-ex- 
empt bonds. He has relied upon 
my guidance to help him select 
bonds that are priced right, and 
suited to his needs as to market- 
ability, geographical location, 
ratings and maturity. Certainly 
it would be proper for me to tell 
him to buy the bonds he was of- 
fered if they were available at a 
lower price than I could offer 
them, providing, of course, the 
bonds were attractive in the first 
place. But, in addition, I offered 
him a better yield, a higher cou- 
pon, and the same security, and 
he did the right thing by asking 
my opinion. 

The moral of this story is— 
treat your customers fairly, give 
them the best advice possible, 
gain their confidence and keep it 
by selling bonds at a realistic 
price that is competitive. After 
I did some checking I called my 
customer and when I told him I 
could sell him the same bonds 
that were offered by my com- 
petitor at a price 10 basic points 
cheaper, you can imagine what 
happened to the fellow who made 
the original offer. He not only 
struck out this time but I think 
he’s out for good. Meanwhile, my 
client bought the bonds I sug- 
gested. Sometimes a client’s con- 
fidence is very gratifying—it also 
helps you to help them. 

When I find a reliable repair- 
man for my car, my television, 
or any¢éne who knows more about 
the things I need in this compli- 
cated existence we lead today, I 
stick with them. You can keep 
your customers if you remember 
to always treat them as fairly and 
as conscientiously as you wish to 
be treated. Don’t ever be tempted 
into marking up a block of bonds, 
or any other security for that 
matter, to a price that may be 
a bit above what your customer 
might be able to buy them else- 
where—he may have a friend in 
the business who knows markets, 
too. 


Chicago Inv. Analysts 
Schedule Spring Meetings 


CHICAGO, I1l—The Investment 
Analysts Society of Chicago; have 
scheduled the following meetings: 


Jan. 26—Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 


Feb. 9—Libby, McNeil & Libby 
(Invitational). 

Feb. 16—Forum on Economic 
Methods. 


Feb. 23—Gardner-Denver Co. 
Mar. 9—Midwest Forum. 

Mar. 16—McNeil Machine & En- 
gineering Co. 
Mar.23—Standard Oil Company 

(Indiana). 
Apr. 6—Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Apr. 20—Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation (Tentative). 
May 4~—National Convention. 
May 11—Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. 


With Sellgren, Miller 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Janet 
E. Mattson has joined the staff of 
Sellgren, Miller & Co., 333 Pine 
Street. Miss Mattson was for- 
merly with I. L. Brooks & Co., 
Inc. and Wilson, Johnson & Hig- 
gins. 
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: This Week — Insurance Stocks 


SURVEY OF INDUSTRY TRENDS FOR FIRE-CASUALTY STOCKS 


- Since 1955, a peak year for profit- 
able operations by fire-casualiy 
companies, the intensity of com- 
petitive forces has shaken tae 
established ways of meeting the 
requirements of the insurance 
markets. Warnings have been 
flying several years, thereby 
alerting insurance underwriters to 
change their outdated merchan- 
dising methods The public’s crv 
for convenience in fuifilling thei- 
needs has been heeded. People 
have become more security con 
scious due to the increased mobil- 
ity of our population accompanied 
by more intricate, interaependent 
livelihoods. 

For fire-casualty companies, 
any stand-pat attitude expressed 
by decrying words or negative 
zctions merely has led to invasions 
of their markets by other finan- 
cial institutions. The “threats to 
the status quo” chant results in a 
cause already icst. Time waits for 
no One, and insurance coverage 
is Wrapped up with the time fac- 
tor. The more alert fire-casuality 
managements already are on their 
way not only to catch up with 
rew merchandising methods but 
to take on the role of innovators. 
Others are being prodded along 
by competition. 

The movement toward one- 
stop, one package insurance sell- 
ing to the individual, corporate, 
and family security markets has 
peen unfolding for some time. The 
newer trend is the combining into 


“insurable” risks, the protection 
from the changing value of 
money. With institutions at hand 


to cover “insurable” risks, life is 
ell the easier. Once the public 
henefit and profitability to all are 
-fully recognized, innovations can 
be expected to bring down any 
present, including legislative, 
barriers hampering the trend. 
The first half of the 1950-1960 
cecade witnessed the affiliations 
of property and casualty concerns 
for multiple-line operations. Dur- 
ing the last ralf of this period, 


the development of fire-casualty- 
life affiliations, or ‘all lines” 
companies forged ahead. Trans- 
emerica Corporation, Travelers 
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Insurance Company and Aetna 
Life Insurance Company have 
become established ‘all lines” in- 
surance overations. More recently 
progressive ‘all lines” steps have 
been accomplished by such major 
multiple-line concerns as Con- 
tinental Casualty, Federal Insur- 
ance, Hartford Fire, Peerless In- 
surance, St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Home 
insurance, Security Insurance 
Company of New Haven, Insurance 
Company of North America, Em- 
ployers Group Associates, U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty, and Great 
American Insurance. 

Invasions into the established 
insurance fielas are advancing 
from all sides. The General 
Motors Group writes the largest 
automobile pnysical damage vol- 
time today. The progress of Sears, 
Roebuck’s Allstate Insurance sub- 
sidiary has put many fire-casualty 
writers to shame by capturing 
sizable shares cf their insurance 
markets. Finance companies, such 
as Financial General, C.I1.T. Fi- 
nancial, and Cemmercial Credit 
have growing insurance subsidi- 
aries. 

The present decade of the 1960s 
vromises to see strides made for 
iurther integration in order to 
serve broader security markets. 
Both life insurarice companies and 
mutual funds are contributing to 
an over-all financial security 
package with the birth of variable 
annuity plans and _ contractual 
plans. Tre pace has been set by 
several concerns, including Na- 
tionwide Corp., with its “‘all lines” 
insurance plus mutual funds sell- 
ing for complete financial secu- 
rity; Channing Corporation, which 
during 1960 acquired the “Tower 
Insurance Group” of Battle Creek, 
Mich., an “all lines” operation, is 
elready strong in the mutual 
tunds field; and Glens Falls In- 
surance Co., with affiliations in- 
cluding Mutual Funds Manage- 
ment Corp., Ltd. Thus the stage 
is ready for a 1apid development 
in insurance package coverage of 
all property, personal, and finan- 
cial risks. 

This fundamental trend can be 
expected to result in a weakening 
of the independent agency system, 
already underway, which has long 
characterized the fire-casualty in- 
dustry; insurance rates will be- 
come less uniform; record keeping 
will become more centralized; op- 
erations will become more inter- 
national in scope; and unless dras- 
tically changed, state regulation 
will give way to federal regula- 
tion. 

The annual fire-casualty trends 
find improvements registered dur- 
ing 1960 over 1959. The 1959 mar- 
ket performance turned out to be 
a monotonous affair with most in- 
surance stocks priced within a 
10% range of their 1958 year-end 
prices. One will recall, however, 
the rapid advance of insurance 
issues during 1958 when most in- 
surance issues outpaced the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average 1958 
gain of 34%. During 1960, the 
Best Fire & Casualty Stock Index 
registered a 12% appreciation, 
again reflecting the favorable 
market trend in contrast to stocks 
as measured by the Dow-Jones 30 
Stock Industrial Average, which 
declined 9.3% during 1960. 


Total 1960 premiums (sales) 
written by stock fire & casualty 
companies exceeded 1959 premi- 
ums by approximately 942% with 
total business reaching $10 billion. 
Underwriting profits improved 
slightly over 1959 for an estimated 
margin of 3%, up from 2.2%. In 
order of volume, Auto Physical 
Damage gained 2%; Straight Fire, 
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up nearly 1%; Extended Cover- 
age, down about 4%; Home Own- 
ers, up about 33%; and Inland 
Marine, up 4%. Little change in 
profitability occurred, although 
Extended Coverage, thanks to 
Hurricane Donna, went into the 
red. All other property lines were 
profitable. In the major casualty 
lines in order of volume, Auto- 
mobile Bodily Injury Liability 
premiums increased by 7%; Work- 
men’s Compensation, up 10%; Ac- 
cident & Health, no present esti- 
mate; Auto Property Damage, up 
4%: General Liability, up 12%; 
Surety, same level; and Fidelity, 
up over 20%. All lines were in the 
black, except the largest line, that 
of Auto Bodily Injury where 
losses were less than in 1959. 
Home owners’ package policies, 
fastest growing of all lines, largely 
account for the slowdown in fire 
and extended coverage lines. 


A review of market perform- 
ance by individual stocks reveals 
relatively favorable gains for 1960. 
Among the multiple-line compa- 
nies, gains by the following ten 
stocks headed the list: Universal, 
up 30%; Security, N. H., 28%: 
Reliance, 25%: Insurance Co. of 
North America, 19%; Glens Falls, 
18%: Home Insurance, 18%: Great 
American, 16%; St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, 16%; Springfield Fire & 
Marine, 16%: and Merchants Fire 
Assurance, 15%. About all the 
multiple-line companies outper- 
formed the Dow-Jones Average 
for 1960. 

Favorable market performance 
for casualty stocks included the 
following gains: Pacific Indem- 
nity, 51%; New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty, 27%: Continental Casualty, 
23%; U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, 
19%; and Aetna Casualty & Sur- 
ety, 15%. Poor performers, based 
on a year-end comparison, in- 
cluded Trinity Universal, Stand- 
ard Accident, Ohio Casualty and 
Seaboard Surety. The best mar- 
ket performers among fire insur- 
ance stocks were Kansas City 
Fire, 42%; Aetna Insurance, 20%; 
and North River Insurance, 15%. 
National Fire, among the best per- 
formers during 1959, was the 
worst in 1960, down 12%. General 
Reinsurance Corp., up 33%, out- 
performed the other reinsurance 
stocks in 1960. 


Aiding 1960 earnings results 
importantly were the indicated 
gains of another 10% gain for in- 
vestment income, over the like 
10% gain in 1959. In summary, 
1960 turned out to be quite a 
good year for investors with fire- 
casualty stock holdings. Many 
cash dividend rates were increased 
during the year, several stock 
dividends were paid, and the out- 
look for 1961 is for continued im- 
provement in earnings, both from 
underwriting and from investment 
income. 


Speck Electronics 
Sells Debentures 


Speck Electronics, Inc. has sold 
$200,000 of its 6% convertible 
debentures to Electro-Science In- 
vestors, Inc., a Federal licensee 
under the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958. Electro-Science 
is committed to advance an addi- 
tional $200,000 to Speck as needed, 
subject to the fulfilling of certain 
conditions by Speck. 

Electro-Science is located at 727 
South Central Expressway, 
Richardson, Texas. 


Form American Funding 
American Funding Company has 
been formed with offices at 92 
Liberty Street, New York City, 
to engage in a securities business. 
Marvin Lagunoff is a principal. 


With Bigelow, Young 
(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Joseph G. Cook 
is now affiliated with Bigelow, 
Young, Inc., 82 Devonshire Street. 
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Eisenhower’s Final Budget 
Assumes Business Upturn 


Continued from page 14 


Report will describe the trends 
which incicate that further sub- 
stantial increases can be expected 
during the calendar year 1961, 
carrying the Gross National Prod- 
uct and persons] incomes to new 
highs. 


The budgetary outlook for the 
future reinforces the need for 
self-discipline in meeting current 
national demands. Over the next 
10 years and beyond, we will be 
faced with the consequences of 
many commitments under present 
laws for noncefense expenditures, 
in addition to the heavy militarv 
burden we must continue to bear. 


We can confidently expect that 
a growing economy will help pay 
for these commitments. As the 
labor force grows and employ- 
ment expands, as business dis- 
covers new techniques of produc- 
tion and invests in a larger and 
more efficient productive base, 
the national output and incone 
will grow. and with them our 
ability to finance needed public 
services. But our resources will 
not be unlimited. New and ex- 
panded Federal programs being 
urged by special groups are fre- 
quently appealing, but, acded to 
existing commitments, they 
threaten to swell expenditures 
beyond the available resources. 


The Federal Government can- 
not reasonably ssutisfy all demands 
at the same time. We must pro- 
ceed first to meet those which 
are most. pressing, and _ find 
economies to heln pay their cos‘s 
by reappraising old programs in 
the light of emerging priorities. 
We must encourage States and 
localities to increase further their 
participation in programs _ for 
meeting the needs of their citi- 
zens. And we must preserve and 
strengthen the environment in 
which individual initiative and 
responsibility can make _ their 
maximum contribution. 


Our unsatisfactory balance of 
international payments provides 
another compelling reason for 
pursuing sound financial policies. 
The’ relationship between our 
budgetary actions and the balance 
of payments needs to be carefully 
examined to assure a minimum 
adverse effect. Whether the dollar 
will continue to enjoy high pres- 
tige and confidence in the in- 
ternational financial community 
will depend on the containment of 


inflation at home and on the 
exercise of wise restraint and 
selectivity in our expenditures 
abroad. 


The need for concern about our 
spending abroad is not strange or 
surprising. It results from the re- 
covery, profoundly desired and 
deliberately encouraged by our 
country, of the major centers of 
production in Western Europe and 
Japan following the devastation 
and disruption caused by war. To 
reflect this developing state of 
affairs, changes are now required 
in some policies established in 
earlier years. Therefore, I have 
prescribed certain actions in in- 
ternational transactions under 
direct governmental control and 
others are under study. Such 
measures, co:bined with proper 
financial prudence in the handling 
of domestic effairs and _ strong 
export promoticn, should signifi- 
cantly improve our balance of 
payments. 

In summary, if we plan wisely 
and allocate our resources care- 
fully, we can have both public 
and private advancement. Sound 
fiscal policies and balanced budg- 
ets will sustain sound economic 
growth and, eventually, will make 
possible a reduced tax burden. 
At the same time, we can have 
necessary improvements in Fed- 
eral programs to meet the de- 


mands of an_ ever-changing 
world. If, however, we deliber- 
ately run the Government by 


credit cards, improvidently spend- 


ing today at the expense of 
tomorrow, we will break faith 
with the American people and 


their children, and with those 
joined with us in freedom 
throughout the world. 


Budget Totals — 1961 


Current estimates indicate a 
close balance in the 1961 budget. 
On the newly adopted basis of 
excluding interfund transactions, 
expenditures are estimated at 
$78.9 billion and receipts at $79.0 
billion, resulting in a budget sur- 
plus of $0.1 billion. The revenue 
estimate reflects a justifiably 
optimistic view as to the course 
of our economy, based on circum- 
stances described in my Economi: 
Report. 

Last January, I proposed a 
budget for 1961 that showed a 
surplus of $4.2 billion. The enact- 
ment by the Congress of un- 


recommended expenditures and 
the unwillingness of the Congress 
to increase postal rates reduced 
this prospect by approximately 
$2 billion. In the meantime, lower 
corporate proiits have materially 


REPORT OF CONDITION OF 
Underwriters Trust 
Company 


of 50 Broadway, New York 4, New York, at 
the close of business on December 31, 1960, 
published in accordance with a call made 
by the Superintendent of Banks pursuant 
to the provisions of the Banking Law cf 
the State of New York. 


ASSETS 
Cash, balances with other 
banks and trust compa- 


nies, including reserve bal- 

ances, and cash items in 

process of eollection._.____ $'7,712,257.43 
United States’ Government 

obligations, direct and 

guaranteed___- 
Obligations of 


ti asic 21,502,399.88 
States and 


political subdivisions 2,310,702.57 
Other bonds, notes, and de- 
bentures _~.-. 481,414.27 


Loans and discounts (includ- 
ing $620.01 overdrafts)__ 
Banking premises owned, 
none; furniture and fix- 


23,807,251.85 


PATGE tS eee ee 231,876.99 
Real estate owned other than 

banking premises_- irs 284,971.88 
Other assets __._ . 235,738.15 


TOTAL ASSETS_--- .---~ $56,566,613.02 


LIABILITIES 

Demand deposits of individu- 

als, partnerships, and cor- 
porations __ fae HSE 

Time deposits of individuals, 

partnerships, and corpora- 


22,088,703.11 


tions_ “pl (gle SE 8,465,089.91 
Deposits of United States 
Government___ 7 770,539.13 


Deposits of States and polit- 
ical subdivisions_ 


=a 18.487, 272:27 
Deposits of banks and trust 


companies 2 : 1,306,311.97 
Other deposits (certified and 

officers’ checks, etc.) 1,131,499.24 

TOTAL DEPOSITS $52 ,249.414.63 
Other liabilities 


388,391.95 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $52 ,637,806.58 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital + $1,000,000.00 
Surplus fund 1,000,000.00 
Undivided profits 1,928,806.44 
TOTAL CAPITAL 
ACCOUNTS 


$3,928 ,806.44 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS $56,566,613.02 
*This bank’s capital consists of common 
stock with total par value of $1,000,000.00. 
MEMORANDA 


Assets pledged or assigned to 

secure liabilities and for 

other purposes $14,803,297.81 
Loans as shown above are 

after deduction of reserves 

of : 164,657.35 
Securities as shown above 


are after 
serves of 


deduction of re- 


150,570.00 
I, KENNETH W. LANDFARE, Treasurer 
of the above-named institution, hereby cer- 
tify that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
KENNETH W. LANDFARE 
Correct—-Attest: 


CHRISTIAN W. KORELL} 
SUMNER FORD Directors 
JOSEPH B. V. TAMNEY} 
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reduced our expectation of tax 
collections from this source. 
The small surplus of $79 mil- 
lion currently estimated for 1961 
takes into account an assumption 
that postal rates will be increased 
not later than April 1, 1961. 
Despite the congressional in- 
creases in the budget lsat year, 
the present estimate of $78.9 bil- 
lion for 1961 expenditures is 
about $900 million less than the 
figure of $79.6 billion which ap- 
peared in the budget a year ago. 
The apparent reduction resuits 
from (1). the elimination, as an- 
nounced in last year’s burget, of 
certain interfund transactions 
totaling $0.7 billion from the cur- 
rent estimate of expenditures and 
(2) the shift of employment se- 
curity grants of $0.3 billion to 
trust fund financing as provided 
by law. As explained elsewhere 
in this budget, these changes af- 
fect receipts as well as expendi- 


tures and do not affect the sur- 
plus. 
Apart from these accounting 


adjustments, the increases and de- 
creases from last year’s esti- 
mate of 1961 expenditures are 
approximately offsetting. 


Major increases from the or- 


iginal budget include $766 mil- 
lion for Federal employee pay 
raises: $554 million in losses of 
the postal service because rates 


were not increased as proposed; 
$269 million for defense programs; 
$188 million for health, educa- 
tion, and welfare activities; and 
$164 million for civil space ac- 
tivities. 

Major decreases from the orig- 
inal estimates include $600 mil- 
lion for interest on the _ public 
debt; $496 million for the activi- 
ties of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation; $311 million for 
veterans compensation, pensions, 
and readjustment benefits; $93 
million for the Export-Import 
Bank; and $50 million for military 
assistance. In addition, a reduc- 
tion of $160 million is estimate 
under the proposal to reduce the 
postal deficit in 1961 by increas- 
ing postal rates effective April 1. 
Other reductions, including . 
normal downwerd revision in the 
allowance for contingencies, total 
$210 million. 


Budget Totais — 1962 

For the fiscal year 1962, my 
recommendations provide for 
$82.3 billion in budget receipts 
and $80.9 billion in budget ex- 
penditures. The resulting budge- 
tary surplus of $1.5 billion will 
permit another modest payment 
on the public debt. 

The estimate of receipts in 19382 
is $3.3 billion higher than the 
current estimate for 1961, and 
$4.6 billion more than the receipts 
actually collected in 1969. Ex-- 
penditures are also. increasing, 
from a total of $76.5 billion in 
1960 to $78.9 billion currently 
estimated for 1961 and $80.9 bil- 
lion proposed for 1962. 

Budget Expenditures — The in- 
crease of $1.9 billion in estimated 
expenditures between 1961 and 
1962 reflects several factors which 
are worthy of special note. 

First, outlays for our Nation’s 
defenses are estimated to rise by 
$1.4 billion in 1962 to a total of 
$42.9 billion. Much of this in- 
crease reflects continued emphasis 
on certain expanding defense pro- 
grams, such as Polaris submarines, 
the Minuteman missile, the B-70 


long-range bomber, a_strength- 
ened airborne alert capability, 
airlift modernization, and mod- 


ernization of Army equipment.... 

Second, the budget provides for 
Substantial continuing efforts to 
Support the cause of freedom 
through the mutual security pro- 
gram. Expenditures for this pro- 
gram in 1962 are estimated at 
$3.6 billion, an increase of $250 
million over 1961. 

Third, civil space vehicles and 
Space exploration will require 
£965 million in 1962, up $195 mil- 
lon frem 1981. and $564 million 
more than in 1960. In total, the 


recommendations in this budget 
provide for $9.4 billion in ex- 
penditures in 1962 for carrying 
1orward research and develop- 
ment efforts, of which $7.4 bil- 
lion is for major national security 
purposes. The total represents an 
increase of $770 million over 1981. 
As part of the overall research 
and development effort, increas- 
ing Federal support for basic re- 
search is being provided. Tuis 
budget inciudes $1 billion for the 
conduct and support of basic re- 
search in universities, industrial 
establishments, Government lab- 
oratories, and other centers of 
research. 

Fourth, increases in expendi- 
tures are proposed for certain ac- 
tivities important to domestic 
weil-being and to the future de- 
velopment of our Nation... . 


Budget Receipts — Estimated 
budget receipts of $82.3 billion in 
1962 are based on an outlook for 
higher procuction, employment, 
and income as the calendar year 
1861 progresses. The accompany- 
ing table shows the sources of 


budget receipts for the _ fiscal 
years 1960, 1961, and 1962. 
* * co 


Foresees Need to Raise 
Debt Ceiling 
Achievement of the proposed 
budget surplus for 1962 will en- 
able the Federal Government to 
make another modest reduction 
in the public debt. It is estimated 
that the public debt, which stood 
at $286.3 billion on June 30, 1960, 
will decline to $284.9 billion by 
the end of fiscal year 1961 and to 

$283.4 billion on June 30, 1962. 

If the Congress accepts the 
proposals in this budget, and the 
proposed budget surplus for fiscal 
year 1962 is achieved, at the end 
of that year the Government will 
have some operating leeway 
within the permanent debt limit 
of $285 billion. Due to the sea- 
sonal pattern of tax collections, 
however, it will again be neces- 
sary for the Congress to provide 
a temporary increase in the debt 
limit during 1962. The present 
temporary debt limit of $293 bil- 
lion expires June 30, 1961. 

The Congress is again urged to 
remove the 444% statutory limita- 
tion on new issues of Treasury 
bonds, which remains a_ serious 
obstacle to efficient long-run 
management of the public debt. 
The marketable debt is still too 
heavily concentrated in securities 
of relatively short maturity, with 
almost 80% of the total coming 
due within five years. Aithough 
interest rates have declined in 
recent months, the continued 
existence of the interest rate ceil- 
ing limits the flexibility of debt 
operations by the Treasury. It ef- 
fectively prevents the Treasury 
under certain circumstances from 
lengthening the debt by offering 


longer term securities or ex- 
changes at maturity and, more 


importantly, it reduces consider- 
ably the possible use of the ad- 
vance refunding technique, which 
offers the greatest promise for 
lengthening the average maturity 
of the debt. 


Improvements in the Tax 
System 

There is a continuing need for 
a reappraisal of the tax system 
to assure that it operates equi- 
tably and with a minimum of re- 
pressive effects on incentives to 
work, save, and invest. Continued 
close cooperation between the 
Treasury and the committees of 
the Congress is necessary to for- 
mulate sound and attainable pro- 
posals for the long-range im- 
provement of the tax laws. 

However, as the development 
of a comprehensive tax revision 
program will take time, the Con- 
gress should consider promptly 
this year certain changes in the 
tax laws to correct inequities. For 
example, it is again recommended 
that the Congress promptly con- 
sider amending the laws on taxa- 
tion of cooperatives to provide for 
more equitable taxation by insur- 
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‘ing that taxes are paid on the 


income of these businesses either 
by the cooperative or by its 
members. 

It has been many years since 
certain of the tax laws which now 
apply to the Nation’s various pri- 
vate lending institutions and to 
fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies became effective. The Con- 
gress should review these statutes 
and the tax burdens now carried 
by lending institutions and in- 
surance companies to determine 
whether or not inequities exist 
and to remedy any inequitable 
situations which may be found. 
The Treasury Department has un- 
der way studies relating to the 
operation of the existing statutes 
in this area. These studies should 
be of assistance to the Congress 
in any such review. 


There is a need for review of 
present depreciation allowances 
and procedures. More liberal and 
flexible depreciation can make a 
major contribution toward neu- 
tralizing the deterrent effects of 
high tax rates on investment. A 
better system of capital recovery 
allowances would provide bene- 
fits to those who invest in pro- 
ductive plant and equipment and 
would encourage business ex- 
penditures for modernization and 
greater efficiency, thus helping to 
foster long-range economic 
growth. By bringing the allow- 
ances for American business more 
nearly into line with those avail- 
able to many foreign producers, 
improved depreciation procedures 
would not only strengthen the 
competitive position of American 
producers, but their benefits 
would also accrue to American 
workers through increased pro- 
ductivity and greater job oppor- 
tunity. 

The depreciation 
not be substantially liberalized, 
however, without accompanying 
remedial legislation with respect 
to the taxation of gains from sale 
of depreciable property. The leg- 
islation recommended last year to 
treat income on disposition of de- 
preciable property as ordinary in- 
come to the extent of the depre- 
ciation deductions previously 
taken on the property is an 
essential first step. 

+ Bo ™ 


In my first budget message to 
the Congress, I described the 
philosphy of this administration 
in the following words: 


“By using necessity — rather 
than mere desirability—as the 
test for our expenditures, we 
will reduce the share of the 
national income which is spent 
by the Government. We are 
convinced that more progress 
and sounder progress will be 
made over the years as the 
largest possible share of our 
national income is left with in- 
dividual citizens to make their 
own countless decisions as to 
what they will spend, what 
they will buy, and what they 
will save and invest. Govern- 
ment must play a vital role in 
maintaining economic growth 
and stability. But I believe that 
our development, since the ear- 
ly days of the Republic, has 
been based on the fact that we 
left a great share of our nation- 
al income to be used by a 
provident people with a will to 
venture. Their actions have 
stimulated the American genius 
for creative initiative and thus 
multiplied our productivity.” 
This philosophy is as appropri- 

ate today is it was in 1954. And it 
should continue to guide us in the 
future. 

Over the past eight years, we 
have sought to keep the role of 
the Federal Government within 
its proper sphere, resisting the 
ever-present pressures to initiate 
or expand activities which could 
be more appropriately carried out 


rules should 


‘by others. At the same time, the 


record of this administration has 
been one of action to help meet 
the urgent and real needs of a 
growing population and a chang- 
ing economy. For example, Fed- 


eral expenditures between 1953 
and 1961 for aids to education 
have more than doubled; outlays 
for public health have more than 
tripled; civil aviation expendi- 
tures have more than quadrupled; 
highway expenditures are five 
times the 1953 level; and urban 
renewal expenditures are more 
than seven times as great. 


The major increases in spend- 
ing which have taken place have 
not been devoted to the tools of 
war and destruction. A military 
posture of great effectiveness and 
strong retaliatory capability has 
been maintained without increas- 
ing defense expenditures above 
1953, despite rising costs. We 
have, fortunately, been able to 
direct more of our public re- 
sources toward the improvement 
of living conditions and the en- 
largement of opportunities for the 
future growth and development 
of the Nation. 

By applying the test of neces- 
sity rather than desirability to the 
expenditures of government, we 
have made significant progress in 
both public and private affairs 
during the past eight years. And 
it is significant that requirements 
have been met while holding 
budget expenditures to a lesser 
proportion of the national income 
than in 1953. 

The 1962 budget has been de- 
signed to promote further ad- 
vancement for all of our people 
on a sound and secure basis. In 
that spirit, I commend it to the 
consideration of the next adminis- 
tration and the Congress. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
January, 16, 1961. 


Gulf States Com. 
Stock Marketed 


Offering of 350,000 shares of Gulf 
States Utilities Company common 
stock was made on Jan. 18 by an 
underwriting group headed by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Incorporated and Lehman 
Brothers at $36.75 per share. The 
group won award of the issue at 
competitive sale on Jan. 17 on its 
bid of $36.161 per share. 


Proceeds to be received from 
the sale of these shares will be 
used to pay off short-term notes 
due Dec. 31, 1961, issued to pro- 
vide funds for construction pur- 
poses, and the balance will be 
used to carry forward the con- 
struction program and for other 
corporate purposes. It is presently 
expected that construction ex- 
penditures for the years 1960-61 
will total approximately $90,000,- 
G00. In addition to the proceeds 
from the sale of these shares and 
$17,018,683 obtained in July of 
last year from the sale of first 
mortgage bonds, it is presently 
anticipated that through 1961 the 
company’s construction program 
may require approximately $25,- 
000,000 of additional financing in- 
cluding temporary bank loans. 


Upon completion of the present 
financing, outstanding capitaliza- 
tion will consist of $197,500,000 of 
long-term debt; 525,000 shares of 
various dividend preferred stocks; 
and 10,373,664 shares of common 
stock out of a total authorized is- 
sue of 20,000,000 shares. 

Gulf States Utilities Co. is en- 
gaged in the business of generat- 
ing, transmitting, distributing and 
selling at retail electric energy 
in an area in southeastern Texas 
and in south central Louisiana, 
comprising 28,000 square miles. 
The company sells electric and 
gas appliances and cooperates 
with dealers in stimulating sales 
oi such appliances. 


J. C. Bradford Branch 


KINGSPORT, Tenn.—J. C. Brad- 
ford & Co. has opened a branch 
office at 330 Commerce Street 
under the management of James 
W. Cawood. 
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Restaurant Assoc. 
Com. Marketed 


An underwriting group headed by 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. offered 
on Jan. 18, 245,000 shares of $0.10. 
par value common stock of Res- 
taurant Associates, Inc., New York 
City operator of a wide variety of 
restaurants ranging from The 
Four Seasons and The Forum of 
the Twelve Caesars to popular- 
priced coffee shops and cafeterias.. 
The offering price is $11 per 
share. One nundred ninety-five 
thousand shares are being sold 
by the company and 50,000 shares 
for the account of stockholders 
of the company. This is the first 


public offering of the company’s 
shares. 


Restaurant Associates operates 
The Four Seasons and The Forum 
of the Twelve Caesars, both well- 
known luxury establishments, 
and also runs such moderate- 
priced restaurants as Leone’s, La 
Fonda del Sol, the Brasserie, the 
Hawaiian Room and Paul Revere 
Tavern of the Hotel Lexington, 
and The Newarker at Newark 
Airport. 

The company recently began 
operation of restaurant facilities 
known as the Tower Suite on the 
48th floor of the new Time & Life 
Building. This restaurant will 
serve as a private luncheon club 
for members of the Hemisphere 
Club and will be open to the pub- 
lic for dinner seven nights a 
week. The 47th floor of the build- 
ing is also occupied by the Tower 
Suite restaurant facilities of the 
company and will be used for 
private dining rooms for various 
business organizations. 

At the Island Inn, a luxury 
motor hotel near Roosevelt Race- 
way in Westbury, L. I., Restau- 
rant Associates furnishes mana- 
gerial consulting services for the 
John Peel restaurant and the 
Patio Cafe coffee shop. In addi- 
tion, the company operates a 
number of popular-vriced restau- 
rants, including 14 Riker’s coffee 
shops, the Coffee House at Ohr- 
bach’s department store, the cof- 
fee shop and snack bar at Newark 
Airport and three cafeterias in 
New York City. The company ex- 
pects to begin operation of food 
establishments at La Guardia 
Airport in 1961. 

Since June, 1959 Restaurant 
Associates has added six major 
restaurants to its operations, and 
intends to apply the net proceeds 
from the shares being sold by the 
company to reduce the amount of 
its accounts payable and accrued 
expenses and to augment working 
capital which it is using in 
connection with its expansion 
program. 


Cons. Circuit Com. 
Stock Is Offered 


Pursuant to a Jan. 16 offering 
circular, Russell & Saxe., Inc., 50 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y., 
publicly offered 125,000 shares of 
the 1¢ par common stock of Con- 
solidated Circuit Corp. at $1 per 
share. 


The net proceeds to the com- 
pany. estimated at approximately 
$100.000, will be used for working 
capital, machinery and equipment, 
and debt reduction. 


Consolidated Circuit Corp., a 
New York corporation, was incor- 


porated on Nov. 28, 1960, and 
thereupon acquired all the out- 
standing stock of Consolidated 
Printed Circuit Corp., a California 
corporation, organized on Nov. 3, 
1959 to acquire the business of a 
joint venture organized on Aug. 1, 
1959. The company’s executive 
offices and principal manufactur- 
ing facilities are located at 837 
East Orangethorpe, Anaheim, 
Calif. 
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1960 A Banner Year for Electric Utilities 


During 1960 the electric utilities 
were able to maintain their post- 
war pattern of growth in sales 
and revenues, which had been un- 
interrupted by the recessions of 
1949, 1952 and 1958 as well as the 
moderate setback in the second 
half of 1960. Residential kwh. 
sales increased nearly 9%, com- 
mercial over 7%, and large indus- 
trial nearly 5%—the average gain 
being 65%. Revenues increased 
in about the same_ proportion, 
reaching $11.5 billion. About 1.1 
million new customers were add- 


ed, bringing the total to 58.6 
million; and the average resi- 
dential customer used 6% more 


electricity than in the previous 
year despite a disappointing show- 
ing with respect to sale of appli- 
ances. 


The industry installed 12.6 mil- 
lion kw. of new generating capa- 
bility, bringing the total to about 
176 million kw. The industry now 
has about 26% excess capacity, 
which seems adequate for all 
emergencies short of a hydrogen 
bomb war. The investor-owned 
electric utilities spent some $3.4 
billion on construction in 1960, 
bringing the gross investment in 
electric plant to about $46 billion; 
these expenditures approximated 
10% of the total spent by Ameri- 
can industry for construction dur- 
ing the year. 


In 1960 the electric utilities sold 
$1.8 billion of new securities— 
about half the amount for all util- 
ities. This consisted of $1,470 
million debt securities, $201 mil- 
lion preferred stock and $130 mil- 
lion common stock, of which 
about $81 million was offered 
publicly and $49 million through 
subscription rights. Equity fina:ic- 
ing was far below the $543 million 
of the previous year, despite the 
fact that electric utility stocks re- 
mained popular with investors; 
probably the improved money 
market resulted in the larger bond 
financing. 


Continued progress was made in 
reducing the cost of generating 
electricity. Bigger generators are 
being installed, more comopletely 
automatic than the old units—the 
“Little Gypsy” plant cf Middle 
Scuth Utilities can be made com- 
pletely automatic. The trend to- 
ward bigger units has been facili- 
tated by groups of companies 
pooling their power and rotating 
the construction of large new 
plants. Increasing interconnections 
have resulted in higher load fac- 
tors and greater diversity. The 
Edison Electric Institute has now 
set up a new division to adminis- 
ter an expanded national research 
program. Much higher voltages 
are being used to transmit elec- 
tricity; General Public Utilities 
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has installed an experimental line 
operated at 460 KV and General 
Electric is experimenting with 
lines as high as 750 KV—com- 
pared with the 230 KV and 345 
KV maximum voltages now in 
general use. The heavier voltages 
will permit sending power com- 
mercially to greater distances, it 
is hoped, thus permitting big units 
to be located near coal mines to 
save transporting the coal. 


In the field of atomic power 
progress has been slower than 
had been envisioned some years 
ago. However, the electric utilities 
have a_ substantial construction 
program involving 26 projects and 
costing some $650 million. The 
Commonwealth Edison plant at 
Dresden, Ill.—the first one to 
fully reflect the private utility 
program—has been completed by 
General Electric on _ schedule, 
within budgeted cost, and is now 
in operation. The cost of power 
at this plant will be much lower 
than at Shippingsport (which was 
constructed by the government, 


but is now used by Duquesne 
Light) but will not be initially 
ecmpetitive with fuel - burning 


plants. It is hoped that, with fur- 
ther experience and research, fu- 
ture plants will narrow the cost 
gap and will eventually compete 
with conventional plants. 
Mearketwise, the electric utility 
stocks have been star performers 
in 1960 and early 1961. While 
many industrial stocks declined 
in 1960, electric utilities gained 


about 16%. Based on the latest 
available figures, net income, 
share earnings and_ dividends 


were up about 7%. The utilities 
earned a little over 6% on year- 
end rate base, their traditional 
rate of return. It is true, however, 
that earnings were favored by the 
spread of a liberal accounting pro- 
cedure known as “flow through” 
of tax savings resulting from the 
use of accelerated depreciation 
used for tax purposes. More state 
commissions are ordering the use 
cf this booking method, which 
eliminates reserves for a possible 
future increase in taxes. The 
whole subject of depreciation will 
probably be given another going- 
over by Congress, but Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s economic advisers seem to 
lean toward increased deprecia- 
tion allowances in tax returns as 
a stimulant to construction and 
business activity. Hence, any 
change in the Tax Code which 
might end accelerated denrecia- 
tion seems unlikely at this time. 

The outlook for 1961 remains 
generally favorable though cloud- 
ed somewhat by increasing unem- 
ployment and the uncertainties 
regarding Administration policies. 
Public power proponents may 
seek to revive grandiose plans for 
big projects in the Pacific North- 
west—the defeat over Hell’s Can- 
yon still rankles. Congress may 
order the huge Hanford atomic 
plant, being built to produce plu- 
tonium for defense use, revamped 
to generate a huge amount of 
electric power in addition. Joint 
development of the Columbia 
River’s big remaining hydroelec- 
tric potential by Canada and the 
U. S. is also a probability. 

In the TVA area there might 
coneeivably be some attempt to 
enlarge the scone of the agency’s 
operations. TVA did its first pub- 
lic financing recently and is plan- 
ning to install huge steam gen- 
erating units of 800,000 kw. each, 


located near the coal mines. This 
will mean very cheap power and 
there is always the temptation 


that Congress will open the door 
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to new municipalities to apply for 
TVA power (last year’s legisla- 
tion limited the extent of further 
TVA acquisitions). 


While earnings of the electric 
utilities as a whole are certainly 
not excessive, and in some areas 
such as New England, New York 
and California seem too low, the 
market popularity of the utility 
stocks as a group may lead some 
commissions to feel that earnings 
are excessive and that consumers 
are not getting a fair break. The 
commission in Pennsylvania has 
recently checked the earnings of 
utilities in that state and ordered 
several moderate rate cuts. Flor- 
ida Power & Light has been or- 
dered to reduce rates by an 
amount equivalent to about the 
average yearly gain in earnings. 
Requested rate increases in sev- 
eral states such as New Jersey, 
California, etc., have been granted 
only in part, with the additional 
increases provided by a change in 
accounting (use of flow-through 
of tax savings rather than nor- 
malization). On the whole, how- 
ever, the utilities have not been 
treated too badly, and it is hoped 
that commissions in such states as 
New York, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and California 
will raise the rate of return in 
those states closer to the general 
level. They should remember that 
fair and even liberal treatment by 
the commissions helps consumers 
as well as stockholders—by mak- 
ing the stocks of their utilities 
more popular with investors and 
thus permitting lower-cost equity 


financing of construction pro- 
grams. 
Long-range forecasts for the 


electric light and power compa- 
nies indicate that the industry 
should continue to double every 
decade—about the average show- 
ing in the vast although wars and 
depressions have brought irregu- 
larities. With $43 billion now in- 
vested in plant, the industry ex- 
pects to add $52 billions in the 
1°60s and $91 billion more in the 
1970s (these figures will be par- 
tially offset by plant. retire- 
ments). Such long-range plans 
will, however, be subject to vossi- 
ble revolutionary changes in the 
producticn of electricity through 
developments in fuel cells, ther- 
moelectric apparatus, fusion, etc. 


P. J. FitzGerald to 


Be Limited Partner 
Philip J. FitzGerald, nationally 
recognized investment analyst, 
will retire as a general partner of 
Dean Witter & Co. on Feb. 1, the 
firm has an- 
nounced. 

The head of 
Dean Witter’s 
72-man re- 
search de- 
partment will 
become a lim- 
ited partner of 
the firm. He 
will maintain 
an office at 
Witter head- 
quarters at 45 
Montgomery 
Street, San 
Francisco and 
will continue 
counsel to the com- 


Philip J. FitzGerald 


to provide 
pany. 

Mr. FitzGerald joined Dean Wit- 
ter in 1938 and has been a general 
partner of the firm since 1940. He 
served in the U. S. Army from 
1941 to 1945, where he became a 
Lieutenant Colonel and_ special 
advisor to the Chief of Chemical 
Warfare, Materiel Control. 

It was under his guidance the 
Witter research staff was ex- 
panded to become one of the larg- 
est in the investment industry. He 
is the author of the firm’s annual 
market study, “A Positive Invest- 
ment Policy,’ and of numerous 
detailed studies on leading west- 
ern corporations. 
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News About Banks-Bankers 


Continued from page 24 


remain President and Chief Exec- 
utive Officer. 


William L. Behan, Jr. was elected 
to the Board of Directors of First 
National Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 


A. A. Bercaw, Assistant Vice 
President, has been elected Vice 
President of First National Bank 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis Union Trust Comovanvy, 
St. Louis, Mo., elected new com- 
pany officers. 

Eugene F. Williams, Jr., Secre- 
tary, was elected Vice-President 
and Secretary; John W. Kouri. 
Pension Trust Officer, was elect- 
ed Vice-President, and Harry L. 
Miller, Assistant Vice-President, 
was elected Vice-President. 

Mr. Calhoun, President, also an- 
neunced the appointment of Jo- 
seph P. Dee as a Trust Officer, 
and the appointment of three in- 
vestment Officers: Francis W. 
Ayer, Robert L. Doelling and 
William P. Shaffer. 


C. J. Hauser was elected a Direc- 
tor of Jefferson-Gravois Bank, St. 
Lovis, Mo., on Jan. 12, Relly E. 
Andrews, President, has an- 
nounced. 


George D. Gee has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of the 
Broadway National Bank of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas City, Missouri. 


The First National Bank in St. 
Louis, Mo., has elected Jefferson 
L. Miller, and Kenneth H. Brune, 
both Assistant Vice-Presidents, to 
Vice-Presidents. 


The First National Bank of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas City, Mo., has 
increased its common cavital stock 
from $7,500,090 to $9,000,000, by 
a stock dividend, effective Dec. 39. 
(Number of shares outstanding— 
360,000 shares, par value $25). 
* : % 

The Bank of Middletown, Middle- 
town, Ky., and the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., have 
officially merged under the title 
of Liberty National Bank and 
Trust Company of Louisville. 


The application of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., to merge with 
the Commercial National Bank of 
Kinston, Kinston, N. C., under the 
Title of Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, has been avproved. The 
merger will be effective Jan. 4. 


The First National Bank of At- 
lanta, Ga., is offering its share- 
holders of record Dec. 30, 1960 
rights to subscribe at $35 per 
share for 150,000 additional com- 
mon shares on the basis of three 
sheres for each twenty held. The 
rights will expire at 2 p.m. EST 
on Jan. 20. 

An underwriting grouv headed 
by Merrill Lvnch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Incorporated; The Robin- 
son-Humphrey Company, Inc.; and 
Courts & Co. have agreed to pur- 
chase any unsubscribed shares. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
shares will be used to enable the 
Bank to meet the expanding fi- 
nancial requirements of major 
customers and to serve the finan- 
cial needs of its trade area. 

At Nov. 30, 1960 the Bank had 
total resources of $478,200.000 
and total capital funds of $37.- 
900,000. 


By a stock dividend, The First 
National Bank of Bradenton 
Bradenton, Fla., has increased its 
common capital stock from $750,- 
000 to $1,000,000, effective Dec. 12. 
(Number of shares outstanding— 
200,000 shares, par value $5). 


A charter has been issued to the 
Boca Raton National Bank, Boca 
Raton, Palm Beach County, Fla. 
Its President is Milton N. Weir, its 
Cashier is Harold P. Anderson, 
and the Bank will have a total of 
$750,000 in surplus and capital. 


Dwain G. Luce has been appoint- 
ed a Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Mobile, Ala- 
bama. 


Mr. Luce resigned as Senior 
Vice-President and Director of the 
American National Bank & Trust 
Company of Mobile, Alabama, on 
Oct. 31, 1960. 


During that time, he was one of 
the organizers of the Central Bank 
of Mobile, Alabama, and served as 
its President from its opening in 
November, 1954 until March, 1959 
when it was merged with the 
American National Bank & Trust 
Company. 


The application of the Deposit 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Jackson, Miss., to merge with 
Rankin County Bank, Brandon, 
Miss., under the title of Deposit 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
has been disapproved. 

By the sale of new stock, the 
Florida National Bank at Vero 
Beach, Vero Beach, Fla., has in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $150,000 to $250,000, effective 
Dec. 27. (Number of shares out- 
standing—10,000 shares, par value 
$25). 


The First Columbus National 
Bank, Columbus, Miss. has _ in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $175,000 to $210,000, by the 
sale of new stock, and from $210,- 
O0CO to $300,000 by a stock divi- 
dend, effective Dec. 22. (Number 
of shares outstanding — 30,000 
shares, par value $10). 

The Naticnal Bank of Bossier 
Cily, Bossier City, La., has in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $200,000 to $350,000 by a 
stock dividend, and from $350,000 
to $450,000 by the sale of new 
stock, effective Dec. 20. Number 
of shares outstanding — 36,000 
shares, par value $12.50). 

Fred Farrel Florence, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee and 
former President of the Revublic 
National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, 
Texas, died Dec. 25. 


The Citizens National Bank of 


Austin, Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, has been chartered. Its 
President is J. W. Munson. and 


Cashier is W. A. McGinty. It has 
a total of $500,000 in surplus and 
capital. 


George W. Chambers has been 
elected to the bcard of the First 
Naticnal Bank of Arizona, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 


The Great Fal's National Bank, 
Great Falis, Montana, has in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $800.000 to $1,000,000 by a 
stock dividend, effective Dec. 19. 
(Number of shares outstanding— 
10,000 shares, par value $100). 


The First Westside National Bank 
of Great Falls, Great Falls, Mont., 
has increased its common capital 
stock from $150,000 to $250,000. by 
a stock dividend, effective Dec. 21. 
(Number of shares outstanding— 
2,500 shares, par value $100). 


A charter has been issued to the 
First National Bank of Cut Bank. 
Cut Bank, Glacier County, Mon- 
tana. Its President is Richard A. 
Kullberg, and its Cashier is H. M. 
Emerson, Jr. It has a total 
$250,000 in surplus and capital. 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Indicated steel operations (per cent capacity ) Jan. 21 
Equivalent to— 
Steel. ingots and castings (net totis)....... ee Jan. 21 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 

Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 

42 gailons each )_.-...__.................-.....----- Jan. 6 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.)--____________ san. 6 
CHB TIS os Cs Pi Sa aa cash seve on donee eee eadeaien amet mig ead Jan. 6 
HETOBENE GUEDUS CORI ececencka ae hk ee ee es san. 6 
Bistiliate FUG) Oke SUvPus - COG, yn a a corse esd kts ican, Jan. 6 
Reesidwal. TUel Oil. GUCHUG, COB cc ected ck ehcemee Jan. 6 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— , 

Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at-.______-____ Jan. 6 

eee re 6 ieee ce rc ary ea Ge etn ines tain sain vienna evasion varemioat Jan. 6 

DISUIMEVE TUG) (Cl! ANU) WG a keene eae Jan. 6 

FCORAGIURIL TIUCE CRE We. WO eis rt ns les ets ick kc chin edccccens wiasicis Jan. 6 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_--_____________ an. 7 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)—Jan. 7 
CLVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION—ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 
wo DOPE SN gs oc Rn on en Jan. 12 

PCE VCE COCR AM OAR eh es es tines west saber aba eis cows Jan. 12 

CEE ahr Am Ea piety nk in ik arin tx cine clair aes sa ek le Jan. 12 
Ube GL IU MNC ID a bsminee eis Olek ceo nt es Jan. 12 
Bah ah re hr rk ee ae ane ss es is ans ne Jan. 12 

COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous :cOal ANG emice CUONS). we ee Jan. 7 
PennsVIVanisg SHtMracite. (tONS) wn on ee ke Jan. 7 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100____-______-__---__ Jan. 7 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
BIeCtric: CuUUi ae Cy CO Wiis) os eb eet ce ccce men Jan. 14 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 
IERIE PI IN Oo arenes san Sst ses ree a als Jan. 12 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
Feiss BUST 50M E | MOP a i aie Rs Secs trainees Jan. 9 
Pig ISG Ces eee Pere) one ie ote Se eke Jan. 9 
Scrap steer per Press  tG) foe e oa ee ccc c wn Jan. 9 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper—- 
DRI EOUIG PORINCT Was cece damn e Oosawa edecme gan, 11 
POLY IRON) GUsu Sent atwa cee ees ceca Sceuleeuss Jan. 11 
LRG GSW Ore Olle ae ee et Seabee Stumm ctwee Jan. 11 
Lek: (CU ette ithe ed oo ban bade duc annienthpecamaemen Jan.11 
Bn RMR Co ke glk, ee Sn ee ae eee Jan. 11 
2ARC CHRSG: Bor BOGS) Wkieecee ceed sa cecncweecewsmaen Jan. 11 
Aluminum (priniety pig; 99.5% ) at_...—....../......~... Jan. 11 
RSUPMAUSy Wile GIN, FOE) Oi a cre ht cere ennaocus Jan. 11 
MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
We Gary Ga en es neem Jan. 17 
BVGZERS COC UREUC bc oaths nema a mega Jan. 17 
OU SE ee ok iat rs a el se a ea Jan. 17 
Pg oe en erate at die Ot Ge eS Saeed bea me Jan. 17 
eS BE Ne eee Pn ee ee ee Jan. 17 
TI a i cs aii ets ek ia ii cn ch ena Jan. 17 
DENSA ORIN ne Fa pe eS oh anemia Jan. 17 
Pit ens CEO oS a ee eon a ode eade Jan. 17 
SUG es, TC oe eh circ ci eeeen aien Jan. 17 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
WS oe Oe VY I a Se ee ta weins Jan. 17 
Fo a Bin ts, a hs a a a ee ae ee ee pee Jan. 17 
lad las SINE NSN UE ti RAVE pee Re Merk oR a a ene ee es ee ee Jan.17 
ES AT Le De SOEs I SPIRE ae TE ee A EPC Sea ER RE a eee Jan. 17 
Pi RE OSS NE 5 Sepia EP AEE sO OD AI eR, ee De ee eT ee ee oe Jan. 17 
pT cs Rae EA 2 Beret int Fethiye Ale SC IRIE BOER Ne, Pe Jan. 17 
pC BE BRR ga AES ae CT Sa ae ene Jan. 17 
IBUBNG wu rinien -Giteune eo oe Fe eee Jan. 17 
POSSE ne eo ee ee ene cae eee en Jan. 17 
MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX___-_-_---------~---------~--- Jan. 17 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
Co Re ert ee een ee eee Jan. 7 
PRG taes nnn ee ee ne En eben Jan. 7 
Percemusen OF vauieel yc ooo ee Jan. 7 
Unfilled orders (tons). at end .of..period_.___.._____._-_-_. Jan. 7 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
I Oe ee a oa weve ene wee eens Jan. 13 
ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 

Total puremaces._ Sn == - Dec. 23 
Pe aA ee ee og a ee te es Dec. 23 
CO OS gd a oe mrs pecs ae oes tl ms Dec. 23 

POUG eStl@Ge =) aot a oe ee meee Dec. 23 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

Tots) DUTChORes 2. =e co ca kn a hc ween enae Dee: 23 
Re TS Tee renee ee ee ee es ee ee Dec. 23 
CT REN SI EET SRE MRS al eee ee eee are ar a Dec. 23 

BABES i i Ne EON RG 2 GR, ae er ey ok eee Dec. 23 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

PROC i) (ei ten ee ee a aa ana eee ae Dec. 23 
PES ARE Matin ie a cai gc Spe SG UR RO ee Ape ee ag ee Dec. 23 
Ce EE. 7 a I RR Ig Goapele eS es © ead es ee Se bec. 23 

AECL Bre oe Rae le i eee DEN eS Les SR nS eee ere Dec: 23 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

TOUR” PUTCHMSOR 2 oe ne ee ee ean mao Dec. 23 
Bese ee ee a ee gS Fe ama Dec. 23 
aa ar a a es Se hs on gee Dec. 23 

Bb NOL a ee Se Ce ee, Sree ee eee eae Dec. 23 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSLON 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )—?7 
pr phate ah Dig) Ee oe ns SI I ee Ee Se ee eee Wee; 23 
pa TA PSE TE ey Sain, 2 er ee eee eee Dec. 23 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales)— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales___.__-------- Dec. 23 
Customers sore Sec 4. a me ee ee wen Dec. 23 
Customers’ other sales____----~ Sha Se ee ae ec. 23 

I RS SE a a eee eee ee Dec. 23 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales___.__....-~..------~--.- Dec. 23 
Short Sales_ 2 > Ee ae ee ee ee Dec. 23 
Ns I Bar a es a ieaenaseues Dec. 23 

Round-lot purchases by dealers—Number of shares__----_Dec. 23 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 
Total round-lot sales— 
Short Sales ae ies i Bn 8 Dec 23 
Other sales _ ee eee 
Toial sales___ ey a Ws Oy A ee Dec. 23 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 
Commodity Group— 

Tt eT 8 on i meeabnnammnamenene Jan. 10 

Pawn eee iekitaeenocmmmneeaes SOD: 10 

ne cei s Jan. 10 

Meats __ SC ES SE EE ae ee ae Jan. 10 

All commodities other than farm and foods_----------~- Jan. 10 





‘Revised figure 


Sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. 


Latest 
Week 
50.5 


1,452,000 


7,164,710 
8,167.000 
29,333,000 
3,351,000 
13,272,000 
6,668,000 


199,925,000 
30,844,000 
135,232,000 
44,991,000 


439,193 
426,670 


$623,900,000 
360,100,000 
263,800,000 
177,100,000 
86,700,000 


6,960,000 
369,000 


118 
14,684,000 
335 


6.196¢c 
$66.44 
$31.17 


29.525c 
26.375c 
11.000c 
10.800c 
12.000c 
11.500c 
26.000c 
100.125c 


86.75 
86.78 
91.34 
89.09 
86.24 
80.93 
84.04 
87.72 


88.54 


Ch oR Crh Bp Bh bo 
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© 
tN 


207,300 
167,049 


pape 
dé 


403,384 


109.70 


768,130 
428,050 
,059,970 
,488,020 


to 


Nw 


470,340 

31,200 
326,660 
357,860 


951,513 
144,540 
,016,021 
,160,561 


~~ 


.189,983 
603,790 
3,402,651 
4,006,441 


bd 


1,618,289 
$80,123,202 


$90,5: 


735,780 
18,748,160 
19,483,940 


119.8 
89.7 
109.9 
98.8 
128.0 


+Number of orders not reported since introduction of Monthly 
Louis 


exceeds 


(357) 


109 


The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
46.6 


1,361,000 


707,000 
,706,000 


195,703,000 
32,048,000 
142,246,000 
46,092,000 


406,346 
391,083 


$407,400,000 
121,400,000 
286,300,000 
220,300,000 
66,000,000 


*6,715,000 
365,000 


Ba 
14,245,000 
265 


6.196¢ 
$66.32 
$21.17 


29.600c 
27.425¢ 
11.000c 
10.800c 
12.500c 
12.000c 
26.000c 
100.500c 


86.98 
86.65 
9i.19 
88.95 
86.11 
81.05 
83.91 
87.86 
88.40 


3.89 
4.66 
4.33 
4.49 
4.70 
5.10 
4.87 
4.57 
4.53 
361.1 


231,673 
163,709 

39 
371,656 


109.70 


to 


,870,150 

492,810 
,310,180 
,802,990 


to 


to 


453,340 

38,800 
358,280 
397,080 


883,413 
138,800 
737,835 
876,635 


4,206,903 

670,410 
,406,295 
4,076,705 


oe) 


,567,882 
,906,877 


P 
-~I- 


1,827,512 
11,468 
1,816,040 
$84,300,682 


649,540 


649,540 
392,110 


010 
080 
.590 


~~ 
=~] 
ur =1 CO 
O19 W 
10 +) 


119.8 
88.9 
110.0 
98.5 
127.9 


one-half 


Investment Plan. 
cent a pound 


Month 


12'859.000 
6.658,000 


187,136,000 
35,353,000 
167,038,000 
48,820,000 


517,653 
480,269 


$300,900,000 
171,900,000 
129,000,000 
93,200,000 
35,800,000 


7,475,000 
402,000 


296 
15,021,000 
351 


6.196¢ 
$66.32 
$28.50 


29.600c 
28.425c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.500c 
13.000c 
26.000c 
101.500c 


87.48 
86.65 
91.05 
68.81 
86.11 
81.05 
83.91 
87.86 
88.13 


3.83 
4.66 
4.34 
4.50 
4.70 
5.10 
4.87 
4.57 
4.55 
354.9 


290,643 
316,846 

91 
380,598 


108.89 


~ 


.876,370 

373,810 
,492,970 
,866,780 


~ 


319,890 

22,800 
245,550 
268,350 


628,230 
127,710 
578,364 
706,074 


to 


,824.490 

524,320 
,316,884 
,841,204 


to 


1,220,513 
$58,889,290 


1,248,811 
13,342 
1,235,469 
$56,643,563 


393,540 


393,540 
382,720 


119.4 
89.5 
109.4 
97.2 


127.8 


Prime 


Year 
Ago 
Not Avail. 


2,727,000 


7,106,875 
8,396,000 
29,230,000 
2,731,000 
13,821,000 
7,240,000 


193,948,000 
26,852,000 
144,134,000 
52,358,000 


589,801 
505,626 


$415,600,030 
225,900,000 
189,700,000 
147,100,000 
42,600,000 


9,000,000 
401,000 


132 


14,236,000 


292 


6.196¢c 
$66.41 
$41.50 


33.925c 
30.825c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.500c 
13.000c 
26.000c 
99.375¢c 


80.33 
83.40 
87.32 
85.07 
83.28 
78.20 
81.42 
83.15 
85.45 


4.55 
4.91 
4.61 
4.78 
4.92 
5.34 
5.07 
4.93 
4.75 

379.8 

293,514 

261,488 


80 
456,855 


111.46 


~ 


,798,999 

229.840 
,004,956 
,734,796 


i 


219,620 

22,200 
212,830 
235,030 


570,235 

59,920 
506,944 
566,864 


to 


588,854 

311,960 
,224,730 
,036,690 


~~ 


tt 


~ 


,269,679 


$65,892,943 


~ 


,184,808 

4,018 
,180,790 
$60,335,139 


_ 


300,210 


300,210 
396,240 


Western Zine 





AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC. 
December: 
Slab zinc smelter output all grades (tons of 
2,000 pounds ) midip mii ra A 
Shipments (tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Stocks at end of period (tons) 


BUSINESS FAILURES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of November: 
Manufacturing number 
Wholesale number 
Retail number a 
Construction number 
Commercial service number 





Month of 


Total number ide nies 
Manufacturing liabilities - 
Wholesale liabilities 
Retail liabilities meaenies 
Construction liabilities 4 
Commercial service liabilities__- 

Total liabilities are 


BUSINESS INVENTORIES — DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE NEW SERIES—Month of November 
(Millions of dollars): 

Manufacturing : ae 

Wholesale : z ee 

Retail 
Total 


COAL OUTPUT (BUREAU OF MINES )—Month 
of December: 

Bituminous coal and lignite (net tons). 

Pennsylvania anthracite (net tons)__- is 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX — 1947-49--100— 
Month of November: 
All items ; 
Food : 

Food at home. Ee Sey Ogee te 
Cereal and bakery products____. 
Meats, poultry and fish 
Dairy products : 
Fruits and vegetables 
Other food at home___- 

Food away from home (Jan. 

Housing : 

Rent Ex . 

Gas and electricity- 

Solid fuels and fuel oil 

Housefurnishings 

Household operation 

Apparel bes 
Men’s and boys’ : 
Women’s and girls’ 
Footwear —__- 
Other apparel 
Transportation 

Private 

Public 
Medical care 
Personal care — 
Reading and recreation 
Other goods and services. 


1953-100) 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—1947-49 Average—- 100— 
Month of December: 

Adjusted for seasonal variation- 
Without seasonal adjustment _- 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE— 


Kilowatt-hour sales to ultimate consumers— 
Month of October (000’s omitted) ____-_ 
Revenue from ultimate customers—Month of 

October : ae : : 
Number of ultimate customers at Oct. 31— 


LIFE INSURANCE BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS—INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE—Month of Cctober: 

Death benefits 
Matured endowments 
Disability payments 
Annuity payments 
Surrender values 
Policy dividends . 


Total 


METAL OUTPUT (BUREAU 
Month of October: 
Mine production of recoverable 
United States— 
Gold (‘in fine ounces) 
Silver (in fine ounces) 
Copper (in short tons) 
Lead ‘in short tons) 
Zine (in short tons) 
PRICES RECEIVED BY 
NUMBER — U. 
TURE—1910-1914 
All farm products 
Crops 
Commercial 
Cotton 
Feed, grain 
Food grains 
Fruit 
Oil-bearing crops 
Potatoes 
Tobacco 
Livestock 
Dairy products 
Meat animals 
Poultry and 
Wool 


OF MINES)— 


metals in the 


FARMERS — INDEX 
S. DEPT. OF AGRICUL- 
100 As of Nov. 15: 


vegetables, fresh 


and hay 


eggs 


RAILROADS EARNINGS CLASS I ROADS (AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICAN RRs. )—Month 
of November: 


Total operating revenues 

Total operating expenses 

Taxes 

Net railway operating before charges 

Net income after charges (estimated) 
REAL ESTATE FINANCING IN NONFARM 


AREAS OF U. S.— HOME LOAN BANK 
BOARD—Month of Oct. (000’s omitted): 
Savings and loan associations 
Insurance companies 
Banks and trust companies 
Mutual savings banks 
Individuals 
Miscellaneous lending institutions 


Total 











$942,011,000 
58,407,280 


$258,400,000 
52,800,000 
10,300,000 
58,800,000 
132,900,000 
112,900,000 


$626,100,000 


166,784 
2,222,340 
98,049 
17,735 
28,065 


241 
218 
217 
254 
136 
204 
261 
213 
181 
902 
261 
281 
289 
180 
219 


$756,526,848 


603,416,822 
75,873,631 
47,011,817 
34,000,000 


_ 


$1,052,511 
105,861 
371,560 
146,475 
328,578 
520,161 


$2,525,146 


$977,393,000 
58,323,594 


$260,900,000 


50,900,000 
9,600,000 
56,500,000 
125,900,000 
129,500,000 


Latest Previous Year 

Month Month Ago 
72,933 60,841 69,666 
64,272 68,980 91,404 
190,810 182,149 154,419 
231 229 195 
124 139 124 
617 613 520 
228 231 186 
its 132 105 
1,311 1,344 1,130 
$28,887,000 $16,104,000 $17,266,000 
9,091,000 9,989,000 5,541,000 
22,493,000 20,894,000 15,244,000 
16,683,000 17,877,000 12,136,000 
7,309,000 16,644,000 3,027,000 
$84,463,000 $81,508,000 $53,214,000 
$52,200 $54,300 $51,800 
13,700 13,600 12,900 
26,500 25,900 25,200 
$94,400 $93,800 $89,800 
31,885,000 37,720,000 40,554,000 
1,724,000 *1,626,000 1,965,000 
127.4 127.3 125.6 
121.1 120.9 117.9 
118.4 118.2 115.1 
138.6 138.5 134.2 
109.9 110.0 107.9 
118.9 118.4 116.0 
126.2 124.8 123.4 
111.6 112.0 106.4 
119.6 119.4 127.2 
132.1 132.2 130.4 
142.7 142.5 140.5 
125.7 125.7 121.7 
136.3 136.1 135.9 
104.0 104.0 104.4 
138.3 138.1 135.4 
110.7 111.0 109.4 
112.0 132.2 109.1 
101.4 101.8 100.9 
140.3 140.5 139.2 
94.1 93.9 93.3 
146.5 146.1 149.0 
134.4 134.1 137.9 
204.3 202.6 196.0 
157.4 157.3 153.0 
133.9 134.0 pe By 
122.5 121.9 120.0 
uaast 132.7 131.6 
146 *142 146 
261 nab ty Ge 260 
55,166,180 57,343,999 52,103,773 


$891,131,000 


57,301,024 


$244,900,000 


50,300,000 
10,100,000 
54,300,000 


124,400,000 
108,200,000 





$633,300,000 


*173, 7199 
*2,443,383 
*97,467 
*18,079 
*30,295 


$815,774,233 


624,812,399 
87,889,790 
69,781.939 
55,000,000 


$1,096,716 
111,396 
380,640 
144,396 
344,471 
519,920 


$2,597,939 


$592,200,000 


104,822 
1,990,794 
29,913 
20,955 
30,598 


$780,816,960 
617,366,373 


78,775,316 
56,264,376 
41,000,000 


$1,152,274 
146,095 
462,817 
167,610 
348, 787 
521,870 


$2,799,453 


Perec ee rerrers 
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STATE OF TRADEAND INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 5 


Motors Corp. assembly at Ken- 
osha, Wis., making a production 
acjustment to field 
Also off all week were Mercury 
plant at Wayne, Mich., and the 
Ford-Mercury facility at Los 
Angeles. Studebaker - Packard 
Corp. in South Bend, Ind., worked 
three days. All Chrysler Corp. 
assembly plants returned to five- 
day operations this week follow- 
ing two-week layoffs at most 
sites. 

Of the week’s car production, 


General Motors accounted for 
55%, Ford Motor Co. 30.6%, 


Chrysler Corp. 13.5%, and Stude- 
baker-Packard 0.9%. 


Electric Output 3.1% Higher 
Than in 1959 Week 


The amount of electric energy 
Gistributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week 
ended Saturday, Jan. 14, was es- 
timated at 14,684,000,000 kwh., 
according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. Output was 439,000,000 
kwh. above that of the previous 
week’s total of 14,245,000.000 kwh. 
and showed a gain of 448,000,000 
kwh., or 3.1% above that of the 
comparable 1959 week. 


Carloadings for Jan. 7 Week Show 
25.5% Drop From 1960 Week 


Loading of revenue freight for 
the week ended Jan. 7, 1961, 
totaled 439,193 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was a decrease of 
150,608 cars or 25.5% below the 
corresponding week in 1960, and 
a decrease of 111,473 cars or 
20.2% below the corresponding 
week in 1959. Comparisons are 
Cistorted as New Year’s Day holi- 
day fell in the current week but 
there was no holiday in the 1960 
or the 1959 weeks. 


Loadings in the week of Jan. 7, 
were 32,847 cars or 8.1% above 
the preceding week. 

There were 8,145 cars reported 
loaded with one or more revenue 
highway trailers or highway con- 
tainers (piggyback) in the week 
ended Dec. 31, 1960 (which were 
included in that week’s over-all 
total). This was an increase of 1,- 
484 cars or 22.3% above the cor- 
responding week of 1959 and 3,375 
wars of 70.8% above the 1958 
week. 


Piggyback loadings for the year 
1960 totaled 554,212. This was an 
increase of 137,713 cars or 33.1% 
compared with 1959, and 276,141 
cars or 99.3% above 1958. There 
were 54 Class I U. S. railroad 
systems originating this type traf- 
fic in the current week compared 
with 50 one year ago and 42 in 
the corresponding week of 1958. 


Lumber Shipments Down 1.2% 
During Jan. 7, 1961 Week 


Lumber shipments of 439 mills 
reporting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 1.2% be- 
low production during the holiday 
week ended Jan. 7, 1961. In the 
same week, new orders of these 
mills were 0.2% below produc- 
tion. Unfilled orders of reporting 
mills amounted to 24% of gross 
stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders were equiv- 
alent to 13 days’ production at the 
current rate, and _ gross. stocks 
were equivalent to 52 days’ pro- 
duction. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills were 
1.22% below production; new or- 
ders were 0.2% below production. 

Compared with the previous 
holiday week ended Dec. 31, 1960, 
production of reporting mills was 


30.1% above; shipments were 
12% below; new orders were 


5.3% above. Compared with the 
corresponding week in 1960, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
32.4% below; shipments were 
26.4% below; and new orders 
were 21.8% below. 


inventories. 


Upturn in Business Failures in 
Week Ended Jan. 12 


Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures rose to 335 in the week end- 
ed Jan. 12 from 265 in the pre- 
ceding week, reported Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. This upturn lifted 
casualties to the highest level in 
four. weeks. They exceeded no- 
ticeably the 292 last year and 294 
in the comparable week of 1959. 
However, 12% fewer failures oc- 
curred than in the similar week 
of pre-war 1939 when there were 
380. 

Liabilities of $5,000 or more 
were involved in 301 of the week’s 
casualties as compared with 244 
in the previous week and 254 a 
year ago. Small failures with 
losses under $5,000 also increased 
to 34 from 21 but did not reach 
their 1960 level. Thirty-three ot 
the failing businesses had liabil- 
ities in excess of $100,000 as 
against 34 a week earlier. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Slips 
From Prior Week 


Although there was a slight de- 
cline this week from a week ear- 
lier in the Wholesale Food Price 
Index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., it remained appreci- 
ably higher than a year ago. On 
Jan. 10 it dipped 0.3% to $6.15 
from the prior week’s $6.17, but it 
was up 6.4% from the $5.78 of 
the corresponding date a year ago. 

Commodities quoted higher in 
wholesale cost this week were 
corn, oats, beef, lard, coffee, cot- 
tonseed oil, cocoa, steers, hogs and 
lambs. On tire downside we-e 
flour, rye, hams, eggs and pota- 
toes. 

The Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Wholesale Food Price Index 
represents the sum total of the 
price per pound of 31 raw food- 
stuffs and meats in general use. It 
is not a cost-of-living index. Its 
chief function is to show the gen- 
eral trend of food prices at the 
wholesale level, 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
Fractionally Lower in Latest Week 
Reflecting lower prices on sone 
grains, flour, lambs and. rubber, 
the general wholesale commodity 
price level cipped fractionally 
this week. The daily wholesale 
commodity price index, compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., stood 
at 267.26 on Monday, Jan. 16, 
compared with a 267.66 a week 
earlier and 274.16 on the corre- 
sponding date a year ago. 

Despite a late in the week rise, 
wheat prices finished slightly be- 
low those of a week earlier; trad- 
ing was close to the preceding 
period. There was a moderate 
decline in rye prices, and, as in 
wheat, transactions were steady. 

Corn prices were fractionally 
below a week earlier, reflecting a 
modest decline in volume. Oats 
prices remained unchanged on 
steady transactions. In contrast, 
soybeans prices rose moderately 
during the week on a slight in- 
crease in volume. 

While domestic purchases of 
bakery flour were sluggish, inter- 
est in family flour was up mod- 
erately during the week; flour 
prices finished somewhat on the 
down side. Sizable sales of flour 
were made to the United Arab 
Republic and Vietnam. 

Although both domestic and ex- 
port purchases of rice moved up, 
prices were unchanged from the 
preceding week. Export orders 
were best from the Near East, 
Africa and South America. Do- 
mestic purchases expanded due 
to the approaching Lenten Season. 

Coffee prices advanced mod- 
erately at the end of the week, 
reflecting a pick-up in volume. 
There was a slight increase in 
cocoa prices, as buying expanded 
and supplies remained steady 
Sugar prices were unchanged 
from a week earlier and buying 
was steady. 

Reflecting higher stocks, lamb 
prices dipped somewhat during 
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the week on steady trading. Hog 
supplies expanded mocaerately, 
«nd prices rose on increased vol- 
ume. Prices oa sieers finished 
slightly below tne preceding week 
as purchases lagged and supplies 
moved up. Foltowing the rise in 
hog prices, prices on lard moved 
up moderately on slightly higner 
volume. 

Despite a_ slight pick-up in 
trading, prices on the New York 
Cotton Exchange finished the 
week slightly below a week ear- 
lier. The decline was attributed 
mainly to dullness in some textile 
markets and a continued increase 
in cotton stocks. 


Consumer Buying Edges Up Over 
Last Year 

More clearance sales events and 
pleasant weather in many areas 
stimulated consumer buying in 
the week ended Jan. 11, and over- 
all retail trade edged up fraction- 
ally over a year ago. Retailers 
reported gains from the similar 
1960 week in sales of women’s 
and children’s apparel, furniture, 
floor coverings, linens and new 
passenger cars, while declines oc- 
curred in major appliances, 
draperies and used cars. Volume 
in men’s apparel and food prod- 
ucts remained close to a year ago. 

The total dollar volume of re- 
tail trade in the week ranged 
from 1% below to 3% higher than 
a year ago, according to spot esti- 
mates collected by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. Regional estimates 
varied from the comparable 1960 
levels by the following percent- 
ages: New England +2 to +6; 
East South Central +1 to +5; 
East North Central, West South 
Central and Mountain 0 to +4; 
South Atlantic —2 to +2; West 
North Central and Pacific Coast 
—3 to +1; Middle Atlantic 
—4 to 0. 


Nationwide Department Store 
Sales Down 11% From 1960: 
Week 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended Jan. 7, 1961*, 
show a decline of 11% below like 
period last year. For the week 
ended Dec. 31 an increase of 
4% was reported. For the four 
weeks ended Jan. 7, 1961 a 6% 
gain was reported. The Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 31 period showed a 1% in- 
crease 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve System, department store 
sales in New York City for the 
week ended Jan. 7 showed a 12% 
decline over the same period last 
vear. In the preceding week ended 
Dec. 31 sales showed no change 
from thes ame week in 1860. For 
the four weeks ending Jan. 7 a 
6% rise was reported above the 
1959 period, and from Jan. 1 to 
Jan. 7 there was a gain of 4% 
above the level achieved in the 
1960 period. 





* New Year’s Day this year occurred 
in the week ending Jan. 7 whereas last 
year it was in the week ending Jan. 2, 
1960. The week of Jan. 7, 1961, there- 
fore, had ene less trading day than the 
corresponding week last year. 

+The large percentage changes shown 
f-r this week ar2 due mainly to the dif- 
ference in timing of Christmas 1959 and 
1960. Christmas in 1959 fell on Friday, 
whereas as in 1960 it was on Sundav. 
Therefore, the week ending Dec. 24, 1960 
had the advantage since it included six 
pre-Christmas shrenving days, while the 
1959 week ending Dec. 26 contained f-ur 
pre-Christmas sh-pping davs, one h-liday 
and one pest-Christmas shopping day. 

Note: Cumulative year-te-date com- 
parisons for 1961 over 1960 wi'l be nub- 
lished effective the week ending Feb. 4, 
1961. 


Eastman Dillon Adds 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—James R. 
Hermann has been added to the 
staff of Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., Union Com- 
merce Building. 


Two With L. A. Caunter 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Steven M. 


Kostrub and Richard D. Palmer 


have become associated with L. A. 
Caunter & Co., Park Building. 
Both were formerly with Joseph, 
Mellen & Miller Inc. 


Dela. Management 
Names Two 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The ap- 
pointments of Frederick E. Blum 
and C. Graydon Rogers as Re- 
search Vice-Presidents of Dela- 





Frederick E. Blum 


C. Graydon Rogers 


ware Management Co., Inc., 3 
Penn Center Plaza, were an- 
nounced here by W. Linton Nel- 
son, President. 

Mr. Blum, who has also been 
made Research Vice-President of 
Delaware Fund, will continue as 
investment officer of Delaware 
Income Fund. In his new posts, 
Mr. Blum will direct research ac- 
tivities, including economic anal- 
yvses, as well as be responsible 
for formulating and _ presenting 
over-all investment policy for re- 
view and approval by the Invest- 
ment Committee. 

Mr. Rogers, who will work with 
Mr. Blum, has also been appointed 
Research Vice-President of Dela- 
ware Income Fund and is an 
investment officer of Delaware 
Fund. 


Chicago Clearing 
House Elects 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The Chicago 
Clearing House Association has 


elected the following officers for 
1961: 


President: Donald M. Graham, 
Vice-Chairman of the Board, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago. 

Vice-President: Walter M. Hey- 
mann, Vice-Chairman of the 
Board, The First National Bank 
of Chicago. 


Clearing House Committee 
Members 
Chairman: Solomon A. Smith, 
Chairman of the Board, The 
Northern Trust Company. 


Vice-Chairmen: Lawrence  F. 
Stern, Chairman of the Board, 
American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago; David 
M. Kennedy, Chairman of the 
Board, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago: Arthur T. Leonard, 
President, City National Bank and 


ft clearings for 


Trust Company of Chicago; Homer 
J. Livingston, Chairman of the 
Board, The First National Bank 
of Chicago; Kenneth V. Zwiener, 
President, Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bark. 

Charles H. Albers was _ re- 
elected Manager and Chief Ex- 
aminer. 

The Manager’s annual report to 
the Association showed _ total 
the year 1960 of 
$66.651,600.109.90, up about 2% 
from. the previous year; also, on 
Feb. 15, 1960, an all-time daily 
high was registered of $518,217,- 
991.31. 


Now B. Ray Rebbins Assoc. 


| B. Ray Robbins Associates, Inc., is 


continuing the investment busi- 
ness of B. Ray Robbins Co., Inc., 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Staten Island Securities 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y.—Staten 
Island €ecuritigs Corp. is conduct- 
ing an investment business from 
offices at 25 Hyatt Street. Officers 
are Lucille T. Corbo, President; 
Leslie C. Haughwout, Vice- 
President and Treasurer. 


Harry Switzer Opens 


SILVER SPRING, Md.—Harry R. 
Switzer is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 313 Per- 
petual Building under the firm 
name of The Harry Switzer Co. 


Form York Investment 


CHICAGO, I1]1.—York Investment 
Company has been formed with 
offices at 919 North Michigan to 
engage in a securities business. 
Officers are John H. Moss, Presi- 
dent; John P. Meyer, Vice- 
President; and Saul Farber, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


Joins Bardon Higgins 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CURONICLE) 
DULUTH, Minn.—Fred C. Gat7zke 
has joined the staff of Bardon 
Higgins & Co., Inc., Torrey Bldg. 


With G. H. Walker 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLAYTON, Mo. — Richard D. 
Woolley has become affiliated 
with G. H. Walker & Co., 8224 
Forsyth Eoulevard. He was for- 
merly with the Clayton Bank. 


With Campbell, Robbins 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oreg.—Frederick H. 
Hadley is now affiliated with 
Campbell & Rokbins Inc., Wilcox 
Building. 


Joirs Shiels Securities 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oreg. — Davii R. 
Wooters has joined the staff of 
Shiels Securities, Inc., Mead Bldg. 
He was formerly with Foster & 

Marshall. 
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NOTE—Because of the large number of issues 
awaiting processing by the SEC, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to predict offering dates 
with a high degree of accuracy. The dates shown 
in the index and in the accompanying detailed 
items reflect the expeétations of the underwriter 


but are not, in general, to be considered as firm 
offering dates. 











@ Acme Missiles & Construction Corp. (2/15) 

Jan. 6, 1961 filed 30,000 outstanding shares of class A 
common stock. Price —To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The construction and installation of missile 
launching platforms. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. 
Oitice — 43 North Village Avenue, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


ACR Electronics Corp. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of common stock, 
75,000 series I common stock purchase warrants, and 
75,000 series II common stock purchase warrants, to be 
offered in units, each unit to consist of two common 
shares, one series I 5-year purchase warrant, and one 
5-year series Il warrant. Warrants are exercisable ini- 
tially at $2 per share. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — For salaries of additional personnel, 
liquidation of debt, research, and the balance for work- 
ing capital. Office—551 W. 22nd Street, New York City. 
Underwriter—Robert Edelstein Co., Inc., New York City. 

Adier Built industries, Inc. 
Aug. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For acquisition and development of land and 
operating capital. Office—1201 W. 66th St., Hialeah, Fla. 
Underwriter—H. P. Black & Co., Washington, D. C. 
% Advanced Investment Management Corp. 
Jan. 13,1961 filed 200,060 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3.50 per share. Business—The company was organ- 
ized in October, 1960 to operate an insurance home of- 
fice service and management company with the related 
secondary purpose of owning investments in entities en- 
gaged in the insurance business. Proceeds—The_ com- 
pany will use the proceeds estimated at $851,895 as a 
reserve for the acquisition of interests in life insurance; 
for furniture and fixtures; for the establishment of a 
sales organization and for working capital. Office—The 
Rector Building, Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—Ad- 
vanced Underwriters, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


® Aerosol Vechniques, Inc. (2/20-24) 

Dec. 28, 1860 filed 125,000 shares of common stock. Price 

—$4 per share. Business — The company manufactures 

and packages cosmetic, household, industrial, pharma- 

ceutical, medicinal, dental and veterinary aerosol prod- 
ucts for other concerns for sale by them under their own 
brand names. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 

111 Stilliman Ave., Bridgeport, Conn, Underwriter — 

Michael G. Kletz & Co., Inc., New York City (manag- 

ing). 

: A‘aska Creamery Products, Inc. 

Dec . 19, 1260 (letter of notification) 130,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$2.25 per share. Proceeds 
—To purchase equipment, and other necessary materials 
Jor distribution of dairy products. Address—Anchorage, 
Alaska. Underwriter—Paul Nichols Co., Inc., Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

* Alaska Northwest Publishing Co. 

Dec. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of 712% 
non cumulative series A preferred stock. Price—At par 
($109 per share). Proceeds—For working capital. Office 
—2131 Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash. Underwriter— 
INCnNE., 

® A'kon Industries, Inc. (1/30-2/3) 

Dec. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of 
common steck (par 10 cents). Price —$5 per share. 
Eusiness—General construction. Proceeds—For working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Office—400 Mor- 
tis Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. Underwriter—Meade & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ail American Engineering Co. 

Sept. 27, 1960 filed 85,918 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents), to be offered to holders of the outstanding 
common of record Nov. 22 on the basis of one new share 
for each four shares held. Price — To be suppiied by 
amendment. Business—The firm is engaged primarily, 
under government-sponsored contracts, in research, de- 
velopment, and manufacturing activities related to the 
aircraft, satellite, and missile fields. Proceeds—For gen- 
€ral corporate purposes. Office—Du Pont Airport, Wil- 
mington, Del. Underwriter—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (managing). Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 

Aliied Bowling Centers, Inc. 

Dec. 29, 1960 filed $750,600 of sinking fund deens. and 
200,000, shares of capital stock, to be offered in units of 
) $75 principal amount of debentures and 30 shares of 
stock. Price—$108 per unit. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—Arlington, Texas. Underwriter 
— Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas. Note — This 
Olfering has been postponed. 

_ Altamii Corp. 

Nov. 30, 1960 filed 251.716 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock. Priee—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
@ "ess — The manufacture and sale of large machined 
» Structural components and stainless steel sandwich 
} Panels for use in military and commercial aircraft and 
at 
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missiles. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—225 
Oregon St., El Segundo, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


America-Israel Phosphate Co. 

Dec. 23, 1960 filed 125,000 shares of common stock, each 
share of which carries two warrants to purchase two 
additional common shares in the next issue of shares, at 
a discount of 25% from the offering price. Price—$4 per 
share. Business—The prospecting and exploration for 
phosphate mineral resources in Israel. Proceeds—For 
general business purposes. Office — 82 Beaver Street, 
New York City. Underwriter—Casper Rogers Co., New 
York City (managing). 


American Consolidated Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Sept. 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 39,500 shares of 
common stock (nar 3344 cents). Price — $5 per share. 
Proceeds — For advertising and promotion and accounts 
receivable. Office—835 N. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Un- 
ae ee Monaghan & Mulhern, Inc., Ardmore, 

a. 

American Educational Life Insurance Co. 
Dec. 5, 1960 filed 960,J00 shares of class A common vot- 
ing stock (par $1) and 240,000 shares of class B non- 
voting common stock to be sold in uints, each unit to 
consist of 4 shares of class A stock and one share of class 
B stock. Price—$25 per unit. Business—The writing of 
life insurance and allied lines of insurance. Proceeds— 
For capital and surplus. Office — Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Underwriter—Standard Ameri- 
can Securities, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 


% American Machine & Foundry Co. (2/28) 

Jan. 17, 1961 filed $40,500,000 of convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, to be offered to common stockholders 
on the basis cf one $100 debenture for each 20 shares of 
common held of record Feb. 28. Rights expire March 16. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
duce short-term loans and furnish additional working 
capital for domestic and foreign expansion. Office—261 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New York City 
(managing). 


American Molded Fiberglass Co. (2/24) 

Dec. 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 37,043 shares of 
common stock (par 40 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness — Manufacturers of fiberglass swimming pools, 
canoes and small trailer bodies and other custom molded 
fiberglass products. Proceeds — For general corporate 
purposes. Office — 40 Lane St., Paterson, N. J. Under- 
writer—Vestal Securities Corp., New York, N. Y. 


American Mortgage Investment Corp. 
April 29 filed $1,800,0U0 of 4% 20-year collateral trust 
bonds and 1,566,000 shares of class A non-voting com- 
mon stock. It is proposed that these securities will be 
offered for public sale in units (2,000) known as In- 
vestment Certificates, each representing $900 of bonds 
and 783 shares of stock. Price—$1,800 per unit. Proceeds 
—To be used principally to originate mortgage loans and 
carry them until market conditions are fa*orable for 
disposition. Office — 210 Center St., Little Rock, Ark. 
Underwriter—Amico, Inc. 

American Recreational Development Corp. 
Sept. 7, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $3 per 
share. Proceeds—For expenses in constructing and oper- 
ating recreation centers. Office — 210 E. Lexington St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. Underwriter—Investment Securities Co. 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


American & St. Lawrence Seaway Land Co., Inc. 
Dec. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—60 E. 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Underwriter — None. 
Offering—Expected in late January. 

@® Americana Properties, Inc. (1/26) 

Oct. 27, 1960 filed 100,000 shares ot common stock. 
Price—$6 per share. Business—The operation of shop- 
ping areas and bowling establishments in Long Island, 
N. Y. Proceeds—For debt reduction and construction of 
stores and a bowling facility. Office — 855 Montauk 
Highway, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—Plymouth 
Securities Corp., New York City. 

Ampal-American Israel Corp. 
Oct. 25, 1960 filed $5,000,000 of 7-year series I 6% sink- 
ing fund debentures. Price—At par. Proceeds—For vari- 
ous business enterprises in Israel. Office—17 East 71st 
Street, New York City. Underwriter—None. 
% Apco Oil Corp. 
Jan. 13, 1961 filed $10,102,100 of subordinated debentures, 
due April 1, 1981 and 505,105 shares of common stock to 
pe offered for subscription by holders of class A and 
class B stock of Union Texas Natural Gas Corp., in 
units consisting of one $100 debenture and five common 
shares on the basis of one unit for each 70 shares of class 
A and/or class B stock of Union Texas. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Business — The company was 
organized under LCelaware law on Aug. 15, 1960 and 
later entered into an agreement with Union Texas and 
others tc purchase the properties of Anderson-Prichard 
Oil Corp., for a total of $25,200,000 plus its share of 
Anderson-Prichard liabilities. Proceeds—The company 
will use the proceeds, together with $12,000,000 to be 
borrowed from banks, to purchase the business and prop- 
erties of Anderson-Prichard. Office—811 Rusk Avenue, 
Houston. Texas. Underwriters—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co., and Smith, Barney & Co., both of New York 
City. 

i Continued on page 112 
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January 20 (Friday) 


LOIN BN es ati dned eitatlo mais saci nenes ccnerels Common 
(Berner Bros. and Earl Edden Co.) $160,000 
F WEaA. GE. Mittin wcdaedccuemtnde. te Debentures 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by A. C. Allyn & Co., 
: : Inc.) $300,000 

a ee a SR lad De mR Common 

(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Kalman & Co., Inc.) 
228,346 shares 


Resiste. CHGMRIAL Pace oc cS Common 
‘ (Amos Treat & Co., Inc.) $500,000 
Trame=Als Gree, ANG. ona ond anmne Common 


(Flomenhaft, Seidler & Co., Inc.) $225,000 


January 23 (Monday) 
250,000 shares 


Benner Aes, WG e oils omccncnceanuien Units 
(Netherlands Securities Co., Inc.) $1,250,000 ’ 
a 88. RA RD MSA Units 
(R. A. Holman & Co., Inc.) $320,000 
Edwards Industries, Inc._________________ Common 
(Joseph Nadler & Co., Inc.) $450,000 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co._____ Common 


(Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. aad Scuerck, Richter & Co.) 
54.033 shares 


Falls Plaza Limited Partnership____________-_ Units 
(Hodgdon & Co., Inc. and Investor Service Securities, Inc.) 
Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co.___________- Units 
(Street & Co.) $1,509,000 
Monawes:: Serene CA oo Common 
(R. F. Dowd & Co., Inc.) $900,000 
Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp.____-_- Common 
(Bache & Co.) 155,000 shares 
Palomar Mortgage Corp.______-__--_-_-_- Debentures 
(J. A. Hogle & Co.) $1,100,000 
PCGrieas Meer ree Gil. ndw see cece Common 


(Copley & Co.) $258,000 

Plastics. & Feet BGs... wsiiwnbiinwsiek< Common 
(M. R. Zeller Co.) $300,000 

Polysomi@hh, MBs. cn ont wou oi deheicaidile a canine aM i Common 

(M. H. Meyerson & Co., Ltd.; Karen Securities Corp. and 

Selected Investors) $210,000 

Reynolds & Reynolds Co.___----------- Common 

(H. M. Byllesby & Co. and Grani-Brownell & Co.) 
130,000 shares 


Scrivnee- eevee Wek. 6 nu sd minwicub ccutwnane Common 
(Francis I. du Pont & Co.) 70,000 shares 
ee pen Common 


(J. A. Hogle & Co.) 90,090 shares ‘ 

Standard & Shell Homes Corp Units 

(Aetna Securities Corp.; D. Gleich Co. and Roman & 
Johnson) $612,500 

Tech-Ohm Electronics, Inc.__------------ Common 
(Edward Lewis Co., Inc.) $299,499 

Universal Electronics Laboratories Corp..._Common 
(Underhill Securities Corp.) $300,000 


January 24 (Tuesday) 


Preoplen,. BWA scnaconncdccicscenesnsees Common 
(Alessandrini & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Lifetime Pools Equipment Corp.__------- Common 
(Pacific Coast Securities Co. and Grant, Fontaine & Co.) 
$568,750 
Cobo: Tat Te Cn se niki edie ose ne Bonds 
(Bids 10 a. m. CST) $7,000,000 
Texes Powel ©. Bs Gin nnd=<-- 5 0-5ues.-5 Bonds 


(Bids 11:30 a. m. EST) $12,000,000 
January 25 (Wednesday ) 


Avery Adhesive Products, Inc.__--~~-~--~-- Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Wagenseller & Durst, Inc.) 
Coburn Goeees. Sa. Be. aco. d- 5c Common 

(Brand, Grumet & Seigel. Inc.) $200,000 A 
Life Assurance Co. of Pennsylvania__----- Capital 
(Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath) 60,000 shares 
National Equipment Rental, Ltd._____---- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—Burnham & Co.) 136,000 shares 
Perry Electronic Components, Inc._------ Common 
(Ss. B. Cantor & Co. and Farrell Securities Co.) $390,000 
Telephone & Electronics Corp.__-----~---- Common 
(Equity Securities Co.) $264,900 
Vacuum-Electronics Corp. ---.---------- Common 


(Lehman Erethers) 100,000 shares 
January 26 (Thursday) 


Americana Properties, Inv._-------------- Common 
(Plymouth Securities Corp.) $600,000 
Cara) Am Ci once cnacsnniecases Common 
(Peter Morgan & Co. and Robinson & Co., Inc.) $400,000 
Montgomery Ward Credit Corp.__....-Debentures 
(Lehman Brothers) $50 000.000 
United Financial Corp. of California__--—- Common 


(Lehman Brothers) 600,000 shares 


January 27 (Friday) 


Capitol Associated Products, Inc._------ _Common 
(Thompson & Co.) $300,000 
Does-More Products: Corp.._------------ Common 


(H. L. Wright & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
J-F Machine, Diesel & Electronics, Inc...Common 
(Vestal Securities Corp.) $300,000 


Mustang Jubricants, Inc.-----..---------- Common 

(Copley & Co.) $372,050 
January 30 (Monday) 

Alkon Industries, Inc._--- eee Po eee Common 
(Meade & Co.) $250,000 2 

Baldwin Enclosures, Inc.___-------------Common 

(Acme Securities Corp.) $300,000 
Bowling & Construction Corp..__-----.--Common 
(Arnold Malkan & C% Inc.) $600,000 
Citizens & Southern Capital Corp._-_---- Common 


(The Johnson, Lane, Space Corp.; Ccurts & Co. and 
Robinson-Humphrey Co., Inc.) $1,650,000 


General Foam Corp.___---------------Debentures 
(Brand, Grumet & Seigel, Inc.) $550,000 
Geochron Laboratories, Inc.__----------- Common 


(Globus. Inc. and Ross, Lvon & Co.) 150,000 shares 
International Electronic Research Corp...Common 
(Schwabacher & Co.) 220,000 shares 


Continued on page 112 
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Continued from page 111 


Midland-Guardian Co. ....-...------.-.- Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 100,000 shares 
Rajac Self-Service, Inc.__---~- si 
(James Co.) $453,12 5 
ee ee SG. En ete wea me cian Uniis 


(Marron, Sloss & Co., Inc. and Harrison & Co.) $810,000 


Super Market Distributors, Inc.- Common 
(Clayton Securities Corp.) $1, 000, 000 
TelAutograph Corp. ae 


(Offering to stockholders —underwritten by Baird & Co.: 
Richard J. Buck & Co. and Chace, Whiteside & Winslow, Inc.) 
Telescript C. S. P., Inc.- ...._......Common 

(Robert A. Martin Associates, Inc.) $300,000 
Town Photolab, Inc.___- Sia? cis sek taaeeaehadiieanaliaian stk Common 
(Michael G. Kletz & Co.) - $600, 000 
Underwater Storage, Inc..____-__--_-_-- 
(Searight, Ahalt & O’Connor, 


February 1 (Wednesday) 


_._Common 
Inc.) $300,000 


Se ek __....Common 
(Rodetsky, Kleinzahler, Walker & Co.: L. C. Wegard & Co 
and L. D. Sherman & Co.) $285,000 
Crumpcon Baimeers, ie... ..............-- _Units 
(Courts & Co.) 150,000 units 
Enon tnewremerw, Me... ............- Units 
(Warner, Jennings, Mandel & Longstreth) 60,000 units 
International Diode Corp._______-_----_-- Preferred 
(T. M. Kirsch Co.) $33,600 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal RR._______--_Bonds 


(Bids 12 noon EST) $6,800,000 
ata Gee Gore... ................- Common 
(Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Granbery, 
Marache & Co.) $16,250,000 


i oi nd pe tn os wins a Common 
(Vincent, James & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
February 2 (Thursday) 
Richards Aircraft Supply Co._-_--------~-- Common 
(Blaha & Co., Inc.) $200,000 
February 6 (Monday) 
Automobile Banking Corp.__-_---~-- ‘athe 


(Reynolds & Co., Inc. and Cruttenden, 
_ $2,000,000 
Berkey Photo Service, Inc 


(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) 360,000 shares 


Podesta & Co.) 


Po a eee Debentures 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Granbery, 
Marache & Co.) $2,000,000 
Compression Industries Corp.____--___--- Common 
(I. R. E. Investors Corp.) $250,000 
I nn meta ncan a _Capital 
(Granbery, Marache & Co.) 50,000 shares 


eee Pee See See. .- -...--.. Common 

(Vestal Securities Corp.) $300,000 

ES ea a ee ee oe nes Common 

(Edward H. Stern & Co.) $300,000 

Kleer- Ol I TN os sr os eee nn Common 
(Paul Eisenberg Co. and Godfrey, Hamilton, Magnus 


Jouet, Inc. 


& Co., Inc.) $402,500 
New Moon Bomes, Inc..................- Common 
(Baker, Simonds & Co.) $1,184,400 
mereen Gee. bee... ee ed Common 
(Offering to stockholders—-underwritten by Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co. and Haligarten & Co.) 300,000 shares 
Sie Eee eee... 2... se Common 
(Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) $900,000 
Sots Prem Ceore......................-. Units 
(William, David & Motti, Inc.) $225,000 
February 7 (Tuesday) 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co._______-- Debentures 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $45,000,000 
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Grayway Precision, Inc.________________Common 
(Harrison & Co. and Marron, Sloss & Co. Inc.) $300,000 
Lake Superior District Power Co.___________ Bonds 
(Bids 10 a. m. CST) $3,000,000 
Monarch Electronics International, Inc..._Common 


(Pacific Coast Securities Co.) 200,000 shares 


Stancil-Hoffman Corp. ____________-__-- _Capiial 
(Pacitic Coast Securities Co.) $300,000 
February 8 (Wednesday) 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp _..Common 
(Dillon, Read & Co., ae. 300, 000 ‘shares 
February 10 (Friday) 
Shore-Cainevar, Inc. ...................Commoen 


(H. Hentz & Co. and Federman, Stonehill & Co.) 200,000 shares 
February 14 (Tuesday) 


Canaveral International Corp._____-____-_ Common 
(Underwriter to be named) 
Maryland Cup Corp.___-.------.-_......Common 
(Lehman brothers) 235 106. shares 
UGE) URale ee ee et Common 


(Bids 3:45 p. m. EST) 900,000 shares 
pose se Common 
(Reynolds & Co., Inc.) 263,000 share s 


February 15 (Wednesday) 


Storer 


Acme Missiles & Construction Corp.______Common 
(No underwriting) 30,0C0 shares 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co._____- Bonds 


(Bids 2:30 p.m. EST) $20,000,000 
Consolidated Airborne Systems, Inc.__Class A Stk. 
(S. D. Fuller & Co.) 180,000 shares 


Hydro-Electronics Corp. ________~_~- _.....Common 
(Lloyd Securities) $300,000 
TETVGSCO COTICe EE ek i eee Units 
(No underw riting ) $777,300 
Jefferson Lake Asbestos Corp.___-.-______-- Units 
(A. G. Edwards & Sons) $3,500,000 
Jonker Business Machines, Inc.____________- Units 
(Hodgon & Co., Inc.) 50,000 units 
Management Assistance Inc.____________~- Common 
(Federman, Stonehill & Co.) $300,000 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.________-_ Common 
(Flyth & Co., Inc.) 326,682 shares 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.___________- Bonds 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) $15,000,000 
Radar Measurements Corp.___----------- Common 
‘Blaha & Co., Inc.) $299,950 
West Temes Utrewer Ge... 6.5 ie u.- Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $8,000,000 
February 20 (Monday) 

Aerosol Techniques, Inc._______________- Common 
(Michael G. Kletz & Co., Inc.) $500,000 
Rk, a a ae Common 
(Plymouth Securities Corp.) $600,000 
Golden Crest Records, Inc._.----------_-- Common 
(Dean Samitas & Co., Inc. and Valley Forge Securities 


Co., Inc.) $255,000 


Renwell Electronics Corp. of Delaware_.__Common 
(William David & Motti, Inc.) $400,000 


Vector TIPE, S006. 6 nice ccs uc... Common 
(Plymouth Securities Corp.) $300,000 
Whippany Paper Board Co., Inc.____---- Common 


(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.) 250,000 shares 
February 23 (Thursday) 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.___Common 
(No underwriting) 11,170,000 shares 
Atlantic Fund for Investment in U. S. 
Government Securities, Inc._-------~-- Common 


(Capital Counsellors) $10,000,000 


. Thursday, January 19, 1961 


General Bowling Corp.. _Common 

(McMahon, cichtentield & vo. and P. se Gruber & Co. ) $500,000 

ee eg Me a oe Common 
(Cruttenden, Podesta & Co.) 162,500 shares 


February 24 (Friday) 
American Molded Fiberglass Co.-_---- 
(Vestal Sccurivies Corp.) $148,172 
February 27 (Monday) 


Wometco Enterprises, Inc.__-_-- ae 
(Lee Higginson Corp. and A. C. Allyn & Co., 
1€0,000 shares 


February 28 (Tuesday) 


Fund of America, Inc._____- __....Common 

(Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. and Minis & Co., Inc.) $5,099,900 

Great Northern Ry.__ ___Equip. Trust Céfs. 
(Eids rocn EST) $5,400,000 


_Common 


__Stock 


Inc.) 


March 1 (Wednesday ) 
Ilikon Corp. | SEE ber 8 _..Common 
(Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) $375,000 
Milo Electronics Corp.____--_-- __._...Common 
(Myron A. Lomasney & Co. ) $750, 000 
Progress Webster Electronics Corp.____..Common 
(Marron, Sloss & Co., Inc.) $675,000 
Ram Electronics, Inc._- Soe _Common 
(Plymouth Securities Corp.) $300, 000 
United Boatbuilders, Inc._- 7 = ~ COMMON 
(Birr & Co., Inc. and Marron, “Siess_ & Co., Inc. 
1€0,000 sharés 
Marc 8 (Wednesday) 
Leaseway Transportation Corp._____._____Common 
(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 150,000 shares 
March 15 (Wednesday) 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.___-_____-~_- Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $15,000,000 
March 23 (Thursday) 
PO BR Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $8,000 090 
Alene POWERS Ge... .K os ne Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $13,000,000 
April 20 (Thursday) 
Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc.__________- Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $12,000,000 
June 13 (Tuesday) 
Virginia Electric & Power Co......_......_- Bonds 
‘Bids to be received) $30,000,000 to $35,000,000 
June 15 (Thursday) 
sa enicly Electric Generating Co.___________ Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $27,000,000 
Senteiiser 28 (Thursday) 
Wereeeeee Peer Ge. coco secnci ns cc... .. Bonds 


(Bids to be received) $5,000,000 
Mississinpi. Power Co................... Preferred 
(Bids to be received) $5,000,000 


October 18 (Wednesday ) 


CoO. FO Gio et dee eee Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $15,500,000 
CJGCTEIR TOE Wei en kc cman noe nn.-. 
(Bids to be received) $8,000,000 


December 7 (Thursday) 


i i ic es sehen ys aot Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $5,000,000 











Continued from page 111 


Associated Oil & Gas Co. 
Nov. 23, 1960 filed 107,317 shares of outstanding capital 
stock. Price—At the market. Business—The acquisition, 
exploration and production of oil and gas. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office—3703 Yoakum Boulevard, 
Houston, Texas. Underwriter—None. 


Associated Traffic Clubs Insurance Corp. 
Dec. 5, 1960, filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
80c), to be sold to the Associated Traffic Clubs of Ameri- 
ca and their members. Price—$2 per share. Business— 
Provides insurance coverage to the members of the 
above club. Proceeds—To be added to surplus to main- 
tain it at the amount required by law and to carry on 
and further develop the business of the company. Office 
—900 Market St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—A. T. 
Brod & Co., New York, N. Y. Offering — Expected in 
early February. 

Atlantic Fund for Investment in U. S. Government 

Securities, Inc. (2/23-27) 

July 22, 1960, filed 400,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — $25 per share. Business —A diversified invest- 
ment company, which will become an open-end company 
with redeemable shares upon the sale and issuance of 
the shares being registered. Proceeds—For investment 
in U.S. Government securities. Office—50 Broad Street. 
New York Citv. U Capital Counsellors, 50 
Broad Street, New York City. Note—This company was 
formerly the Irving Fund for Investment in U. S. Gov- 
ernment Securities, Inc. 


Automobile Banking Corp. (2/6-10) 

Dec. 27, 1960, filed $2,000,000 of capital debentures and 
attached warrants to be offered for public sale in units 
consisting of one $1,000 debenture and a 5-year warrant 
to purchase 50 shares of class A common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Business—The financing 

of instalment sales for automobile dealers. Proceeds—To 
retire outstanding 542% capital convertible debentures 
and for expansion, Office—6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Underwriters—Reynolds & Co., Inc., New 
York and Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago (man- 
aging). : 
> Avery Adhesive Products, Inc. 

OV. 





(1/25) 
18, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 


$1), of which 100,000 shares are to be offered for the 
account of the company, and 150,000 outstanding shares 
are to be offered for the account of selling stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
manufacture of pressure-sensitive labels. Proceeds — 
Approximately $1,080,000 will be used to redeem the 
outstanding 5% preferred stock, and the balance will be 
for working capital. Office—2540 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino, Calif. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York City, and Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


® Avionics Investing Corp. 

July 12, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par 
$1). Price — $10 per share. Business — The issuer is 
a closed - end non - diversified management investment 
company. Proceeds—For investments in small business 
concerns in avionics and related fields, with a proposed 
limit of $800,000 to be invested in any one such enter- 
prise. Office — 1000 - 16th Street, N. W., Washington. 
D. C. Underwriter—The company states that it is nego- 
tiating with an underwriter, but there is a possibility 
that the filing may be withdrawn. 


@ Baldwin Enclosures, Inc. (1/30-2/3) 

Dec. 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Busi- 
ness — Manufacturers of elevator cabs for apartment 
houses and office buildings. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—59-33 55th St., Maspeth, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Acme Securities Corp., New York, N. Y. 


* Bal-Tex Oil Co. 


Dec. 22, 1960 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 
class A common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share) 
Proceeds—For expenses for development of oil and 


gas properties. Office — First National Bank Building, 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Equity General Investment 
Corp., First National Bank Building, Denver, Colo. 


Banner Industries Inc. (1/23-27) 
Dec. 6, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
10c) 125,000 warrants for the purchase of a like num- 
ber of common shares and 125,000 common shares under- 
lying the warrants. Offering will be made in units, each 
unit to consist of two shares of common stock and one 
warrant for the purchase of one share at $6 per share 
to May 1, 1962, Price—$10 per unit. Proceeds—$200,000 


will be used to expand the company’s imports from Eu- 
rope and Japan and the balance will be used for addi- 
tional working capital. Office—1311 South 39th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Underwriter—Netherlands Securities Co., Inc., 
New York City. 


Baruch (R.) & Co. 


Sept. 20, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 75 cents). Price — $2 per share. 
Business—The issuer is a broker-dealer with the SEC, 
and a member of the NASD. Proceeds—To take positions 
and maintain markets in securities, participate in under- 
writings, and the balance for working capital. Office— 
1518 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Same. 


Berkey Photo Service, Inc. (2/6-10) 


Dec. 28, 1960 filed 360,000 shares of common stock of 
which 80,000 shares will be offered for the account of 
company and 280,000 shares for the account of selling 
stockholders. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—Photo-processing. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—77 East 13th Street. New York 
City. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
New York City (managing). 
Boonton Electronics Corp. 


Dec. 23, 19€0 filed 60,000 shares of common stock plus 
attached warrants, to be offered for public sale in units 
consisting of one common share and one-half of a two- 
year warrant. One full warrant will be required to pur- 
chase one share at $5.50 per share during the first year 
and $6.50 per share the second year. Price—$5.50 per 


unit. Business—The design and manufacture of precision 
electronic measuring equipment. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion, advertising and sales promotion and for research 


and development. Office—738 Speedwell Avenue, Mor- 
ris Plains, N. J. Underwriters—Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc., 
and Globus, Inc., both of New York City. Offering—Ex- 
pected in early March. 


Bowling & Construction Corp. (1/30-2/3) 


Nov. 28, 1960 filed 120,000 shares of class’: A common 
stock. Price—$5 per share. Business—The building, leas- 
ing and operation of bowling centers. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office—26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Underwriter — Arnold Malkan & Co., Inc., New York 
City (managing) 
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Bowl-Mor Co., Inc. (2/6-10) 
Oct. 28, 1960 filed $2,000,000 ot vo» convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due 1975. Price-—-To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 
Newtown Road, Littleton, Mass. Underwriters—Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Granbery, Marache & Co., 
both of New York City (managing). 


® Bowl-Mor Co., Inc. 
Oct. 25, 1960 filed 78,955 shares of common stock, being 
offered to holders of the outstanding common on the 
basis of one new share for each 10 shares held of record 
Jan. 12, with rights to expire on Jan. 30. Price—$20 per 
share. Business—The company manufactures pin-setting 
machines for various types of bowling games. Proceeds 
—For working capital and tor costs of the company’s 
entry into the “tenpin” bowling field. Office—Newton 
Road, Littleton, Mass. Underwriters — Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, and Granbery, Marache & Co., both 
of New York City (managing). 

Bradford Pools, Inc. (1/23-27) 
Oct. 24, 1960 filed 160,000 shares of class A common 
stock, with stock purchase warrants attached, to be of- 
fered in units consisting of five shares of stock and one 
warrant. Price—$10 per unit, Business—The construction, 
sale, and installation of pools in New Jersey and neigh- 
boring states. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, 
including working capital. Office — 245 Nassau St., 
Princeton, N. J. Underwriter—R. A. Holman & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 

Brunswick Corp. 
Dec. 5, 1960 filed $25,634,400 of 412% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures, due Jan. 1, 1981, being offered to 
holders of the outstanding common stock of record Jan. 
11, on the basis of $100 of debentures fo reach 65 shares 
then held with rights to expire on Jan. 25. Price—100% 
of principal amount. Business — The manufacture and 
distribution of bowling products. Proceeds-—For general 
corporate purposes, primarily for foreign investments 
and increased inventory. Office—623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. (managing). 


@ Business Capital Corp. 

Dec. 19, 1960 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$10 per share. Business—A closed-end, non-diversified 
management investment company licensed under the 
Small Business Investment Act. Proceeds—For general 
business purposes. Office—728 West Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago. Underwriters—Blunt Ellis & Simmons, Chicago, 
Hornblower & Weeks, New York City and Cruttenden, 
Podesta & Co., Chicago (managing). Offering—Expected 
in early February. 


Business Finance Corp. 
Aug. 5, 1960 (letter of notification) 195,000 shares of 
common stock (par 20 cents). Price — $1.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For business expansion. Office—1800 E. 26th 
St., Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—Cohn Co., Inc., 309 
N. Ridge Road, Little Rock, Ark. 


Canadian Superior Oil of California, Ltd. 
Jan 5, 1961 filed 1,200,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders on the 
basis of one new share for each 3.75 shares held. Price 
—$9 (U. S.) and $8.75 (Can.) per share. Proceeds—To 
repay debts. Office — 703 Sixth Avenue, South West, 
Calgary, Alberta. Underwriter—None. 


@ Canaveral International Corp. (2/14-17) 

Aug. 12, 1960 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Land sales and development. Proceeds—$150,000 for ac- 
counts payable, $335,000 for mortgage and interest pay- 
ments, $250,000 for advertising, $250,000 for development 
costs and $290,000 for general working capital. Office— 
1766 Bay Road, Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriter—To be 
named. 


Canterbury Fund, Inc. ; 
Dec. 29, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business — The fund 
has been organized to serve principally investment 
clients of Fiduciary Counsel, Inc., and its subsidiary, The 
Estate Planning Corp. Proceeds—For investment. Office 
—55 Green Village Rd., Madison, N. J. Underwriter— 
Estate Planning Corp. 
® Capitol Associated Products, Inc. (1/27) 
Dec. 22, 1969 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For expansion, machinery and for working capital. Of- 
fice—539 E. Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. Underwriter 
—Thompson & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Caribbean & Southeastern Development Corp. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed 140,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$5.25 per share. Proceeds—For investment in land 
in the Caribbean area, development of a site in Atlanta, 
Ga., and the balance for general corporate purposes. 
Office—4358 Northside Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Un- 
derwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 


% Chemsol, Inc. 
Jan. 16, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3 per share. Business—The company and its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Chemline Corp., buy, sell and refine 
by-products of the chemical and petrochemical indus- 
tries, manufacture and sell lime, and reprocess used 
thermoplastic resins. Proceeds — For construction, new 
equipment and general corporate purposes. Office—74 
Dod Street, Elizabeth, N. J. Underwriter — Godfrey, 
Hamilton, Magnus & Co., New York City (managing). 
Offering —Expected in late February. 


Circle Controls Corp. (2/1) 
Oct. 28, 1960 (letter + notification) 95,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $3 per share. 
Business — Manufacture and rebuilding of electronic, 
electro-mechanical and mechanical controls. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes and working capital. Of- 





fice—204 S. W. Boulevard, Vineland, N. J. Underwriters 
—Rodetsky, Kleinzahler, Walker & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.; L. C. Wegard & Co., Trenton, N. J. and L. D. Sher- 
man & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Circle-The-Sights, tnc. 

March 30 filed 165,000 shares of common stock and $330,- 
000 of debentures (i(-year 8% redeemable). Price—For 
stock, $1 per share; debentures in units of $1,000 at their 
principal amount. Proceeds—For initiating sight-seeing 
service. Office—Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 


Citizens Acceptance Corp. 

Dec. 29, 1960 filed $500,000 principal amount of series 
G 6% five year subordinated debentures. Price — At 
100% of principal or in exchange for outstanding de- 
bentures. Business—General finance company. Proceeds 
—To increase working capital and to retire outstanding 
debentures as they mature. Office—Georgetown, Del. 
Underwriter—None. 


@ Citizens & Southern Capital Corp. (1/30-2/3) 
Dec. 21, 1960, filed 300,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$5.50 per share. Business—A small business in- 
vestment company and a subsidiary of Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank of Atlanta. Proceeds—For investment. 
Office—Marietta and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Ga. Under- 
writers — The Johnson, Lane, Space Corp., Savannah; 
Courts & Co. and Robinson-Humphrey Co. Inc., Atlanta 
(managing). 

Coastal Acceptance Corp. 
Oct. 3, 1960 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 10-year 
7% registered series notes, to be offered in denomina- 
tions of $100 to $1,000 each. Price—At face value. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—36 Lowell St., Man- 
chester, N. H. Underwriter — Shontell & Varick, 
Manchester, N. H. 
@ Coburn Credit Co., Inc. (1/25) 
Nov. 18, 1960 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par 
value $1). Price—$4 per share. Business—Consumer 
sales finance business. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Office—53 N. Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y. Underwriters—Brand, Grumet & Seigel, Inc. and 
Kesselman & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Colorite Plastics, Inc. (2/13) 

Dec. 22, 1960 filed $900,000 principal amount of first 
mortgage bonds, 642% series, due 1976 (with detach- 
able common stock purchase warrants) and 100,000 
shares of common stock. Price—For the bonds: 100% of 
face amount plus accrued interest. For the stock: To be 
supplied by amendment. Business—The manufacture of 
plastic garden hose, tubes, rods, strips, gaskets, and re- 
lated items. Proceeds—To purchase land, buildings and 
equipment and for working capital. Office—50 California 
Ave., Paterson, N. J. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., 
Inc., New York City (managing). 


Commerce Oil Refining Corp. 

Dec. 16, 1958 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1968, $20,000,000 of subordinated debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1968 and 3,l00,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units as follows: $1,000 of bonds and 48 shares 
of stock and $100 of debentures and nine shares of stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
construct refinery. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering—Indefinite. 


Commonwealth International & General Fund, Inc. 
Dec. 19, 1960, filed 400,000 shares of common capital 
stock. Price—$12.50 per share. Business—A diversified, 
open-end, managed investment company. Proceeds—For 
investment. Office—615 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Underwriter—North American Securities Co., San Fran- 
cisco (dealer-manager). 


Compression Industries Corp. (2/6-10) 

Dec. 19, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $2.50 per share. 
Business—Construction of swimming pools. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—313 W. Jericho 
Turnpike, Huntington, N. Y. Underwriter—I. R. E. In- 
vestors Corp., 3000 Hempstead Turnpike, Levittown, 
N. Y. 


Consolidated Airborne Systems, Inc. (2/15) 
Dec. 15, 1960 filed 180,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The design, 
development and production of proprietary devices in 
the field of electronic and cryogenic ground support 
equipment and airborne instrumentation for the military 
and commercial aircraft industry. Proceeds — For debt 
reduction, research, development and expansion of man- 
ufacturing facilities and for working capital. Office—900 
Third Ave., New Hyde Park, N. Y. Underwriter—S. D. 
Fuller & Co., New York City (managing). 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co. (2/7) 

Jan. 6, 1961 filed $45,000,000 of debentures, due Feb. 1, 
1986. Business—A holding company for six operating 
concerns engaged in the natural gas business. Proceeds 
—To repay a short-term bank loan and for construction. 
Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Under- 
writers— To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probakle bidders: Morgan Stanley & Co., and First Bos- 
ton Corp., (jointly); White, Weld & Co., and Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc. Bids—Expected Feb. 7, 1961 at 11:30 a.m. EST. 
Information Meeting—Scheduled for Feb. 2 at 10:30 a.m. 
EST at Bankers Club, 120 Broadway, New York City. 


Consolidated Realty Investment Corp. 
April 27 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$1 per share. Proceeds—To establish a $250,000 revolving 
fund for initial and intermediate financing of the con- 
struction of custom or pre-fabricated type residential or 
commercial buildings and facilities upon properties to 
be acquired for sub-division and shopping center devel- 
opments; the balance of the proceeds will be added to 
working capital. Office—1321 Lincoln Ave., Little Rock, 
Ark. Underwriter—The Huntley Corp., Little Rock. Ark 


(361) 113 


* Copter Skyway Inc. 
Jan. 16, 1961 filed 15,000,000 shares of no par common 
stock. Price—3 cents per share. Proceeds—To acquire the 
equipment, real estate and other materials necessary to 
commence business. Office — 10 Sheraton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Underwriter—C. A. Benson & Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; 
®@ Coral Aggregates Corp. (1/26) 
Aug. 25, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Business—The company 
intends to engage in the extraction and sale of rock. 
Proceeds—For equipment, working capital, and the re- 
tirement of indebtedness, with the balance for general 
corporate purposes. Office—7200 Coral Way, Miami, Fla. 
Underwriters—Peter Morgan & Co., New York City, and 
Robinson & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
% Cortez Life Insurance Co. 
Jan. 12, 1961 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$3 per share. Business—The company is engaged 
in the business of writing life insurance, annuity policies 
and re-insurance. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—304 Main St., Grand Junction Colo. Under- 
writer—None. 
® Crumpton Builders, Inc. (2/1) 
Nov. 17, 1960 filed 750,000 shares of common stock, $1,- 
500,000 of 9% convertible debentures due Jan. 10, 1981, 
and warrants, to be offered in units, each unit to consist 
of five shares of common stock, one debenture and one 
warrant. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business 
—The construction of owner completed (“shell”) homes. 
Proceeds—To increase mortgage notes receivable and the 
balance for general corporate purposes. Office — 2915 
West Hillsborough Ave., Tampa, Fla. Underwriter — 
Courts & Co., Atlanta, Ga. and New York City. 
® Cumberland Shoe Corp. 
Jan, 3, 1961 (letter of notification) 37,115 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 50 cents) to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders of the company with the right to pur- 
chase one share for each five shares held. Rights expire 
in 30 days. Price—$3.75 per share. Office—North Mar- 
gin Street, Franklin, Tenn. Underwriter — Clark, Land- 
street & Kirkpatrick, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 

Dalto Corp. : 

March 29 filed 431,217 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of such stock of 
record Oct. 7 at the rate of one-and-a-half new shares for 
each share then held. Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds 
—For the retirement of notes and additional working 
capital. Office—Norwood, N. J. Underwriter—Sterling, 
Grace & Co., 50 Broad St., New York City. Offering— 
Indefinitely postponed. 
®@ Datamation, Inc. (1/20) 
Nov. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—The processing of paper work on a service basis 
for business organizations to provide them with the cost- 
cutting and time-saving benefits of electronics. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office — 100 S. Van 
Brunt St., Englewood, N. J. Underwriter—Bertner Broa, 
and Earl Edden Co., New York City. 


@ Daffin Corp. 

Aug. 22, 1960, filed 150,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The company makes agricultural implements, feed 
grinding and mixing equipment for the livestock indus- 
try, and conveying and seed cleaning equipment. Pro- 
ceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—Hopkins, Minn. 
Underwriters — Lehman Brothers, New York City, and 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis, Minn. (man- 
aging). Note—This statement has been withdrawn. 


Delta Design, Inc. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—$4.50 per share. Business — Development of vacuum 
system components. Proceeds — For acquisition of land 
and construction of a factory; purchase of new machinery 
and tooling; inventory and working capital. Office—3163 
Adams Ave., San Diego, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Detroit Tractor, Ltd. 

May 26 filed 1,375,000 shares of class A stock. Of this 
stock, 1,125,000 shares are to be offered for the com- 
pany’s account and the remaining 250,000 shares are te 
be offered for sale by the holders thereof. Price—Not te 
exceed $3 per share. Proceeds—To be applied to the 
purchase of machine tools, payment of $95,000 of notes 
and accounts payable, and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—1221 E. Keating Avenue, Muskegon, Mich, 
Underwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 


Digitronics Corp. (2/6-10) 
Dec. 27, 1960 filed 50,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—Makes digi- 
tal computers. Proceeds—To retire short-term loans and 
for working capital. Office — Albertson, L. IL, N. Y. 
Underwriter — Granbery, Marache & Co., New York 
(managing). 


Diketan Laboratories, Inc. 

Sept. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
To increase inventory, purchase new equipment, for re- 
search and new product development and working cap- 
ital. Office — 9201 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif, 
Underwriter — Holton, Henderson & Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif, Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 


® Dixie Natural Gas Corp. (2/6-10) 

Dec. 5, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 2 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—Develops oil and gas leases in West Virginia. Pro- 
ceeds — For general business purposes. Office — 115 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Underwriter—Vestal Se- 
curities Corp., New York City. 


Continued on page 114 
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Continued from page 113 


© Dodge Wire Corp. (2/20-24) 

Dec. 7, 1960, filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$6 per share. Business—The manufacture of woven 
aluminum screen cloth. Proceeds—The repayment of in- 
debtedness and general corporate purposes. Office—In- 
dustrial Blvd., Covington, Ga. Underwriter—Plymouth 
Securities Corp., New York City. 

Does-More Products Corp. (1/27) 

Oct. 12, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To pay notes payable, purchase inventory, for 
purchase of die and equipment and additional working 
capital. Office—201 W. Semmes St., Osceola, Ark. Un- 
derwriter — H. L. Wright & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Dolomite Glass Fibres, Inc. 

Dec. 27, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of 7% preferred stock 
(cumulative - convertible); 200,000 class A common 
shares (voting) and 1,000,000 common shares (non-vot- 
ing). Price—$10 per share for the preferred and $1 per 
share for the class A and common shares. Business—The 
manufacture and sale of glass fibre for insulation and 
glass fibre threads, mats and rovings for use in the pro- 
duction of reinforced plastics. Proceeds—For working 
capital and the purchase of additional equipment. Office 
—1037 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


@ Drexel Equity Fund, Inc. 

Oct. 25, 1960 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$10.20 per share. Business—This is a 
new mutual fund, organized as a closed-end fund on Oct, 
19, which will become open-end pursuant to the public 
sale of these shares. Proceeds—For portfolio investment. 
Office—1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Distribu- 
tor and Investment Adviser—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Offering—Expected in early February. 


@® Eastern Bowling Corp. 

Nov. 29, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The acquisi- 
tion, establishment and operation of bowling centers. 
Proceeds—For general business purposes. Office—99 
West Main St., New Britain, Conn. Underwriter—Schir- 
mer, Atherton & Co., Boston (managing). Offering—Ex- 
pected sometime in February. 


Eastern Camera Exchange, Inc. 

Dec. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—Operating a chain of retail stores and concessions 
selling cameras, film and photographic supplies and 
equipment; also processes and prints black and white 
photographic film. Proceeds—To reduce indebtedness in- 
curred by acquisitions, to pay notes due, and for general 
corporate purposes. Office—68 W. Columbia Street, 
Hempstead, N. Y. Underwriter—Casper Rogers & Co.. 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


® Edwards Industries, Inc. (1/23-27) 

Sept. 27, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4.50 per share. Proceeds — For land, financing of 
homes, and working capital relating to such activities. 
Office—Portland, Oreg. Underwriter—Joseph Nadler & 
Co., Inc., New York City (managing). 


Electro Industries, Inc. 

July 19, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
class A common stock (no par) and 20,000 shares of addi- 
tional class A common stock to be offered to the under- 
writers. Prices—Of class A common, $2 per share; of 
additional class A common, 212 cents per share. Proceeds 
—To expand the company’s inventory to go into the 
packaging and export of electrical equipment, and for 
working capital. Office—1346 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter — Carleton Securities 
Corp., Washington, D. C. 


Electro-Nuclear Metals, inc. 
Aug. 31, 1960 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
To purchase new equipment, rental and for administra- 
tive costs. Office—115 Washington Blvd., Roseville, Calif. 
Underwriter—A. J. Taranto & Co., Carmichael, Calif. 


% Electro-Nucleonics, Inc. 

Jan. 9, 1961 (letter of notification) 1,400 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—$50 per share. Proceeds—To 
equip a laboratory; for research and development, and 
working capital. Office—Passaic Avenue, Caldwell, N. J. 
Underwriter—N one. 


Electro-Tech Instruments, Inc. 
Nov. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$4 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For inventory, advertising and working capital. 
Office—5 N. Mason St., Portland, Oreg. Underwriter— 
Robert Edelstein Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering— 
Expected in late January. 


Electronic Tube Corp. 

Nov. 28, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The manu- 
facture and sale of cathode ray tubes and associated 
electronic products. Proceeds—The acquisition of equip- 
ment; initiation of production; repayment of existing 
indebtedness and for working capital. Office—1200 E. 
Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Harrison 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (managing). 


Elion Instruments, Inc. (2/1) 
Oct. 28, 1960 filed 60,000 outstanding shares of capital 
stock (par 50 cents), together with five-year warrants 
for the purchase of 6,000 new capital shares, to be of- 
fered for sale in units of one share of stock and one- 
tenth of a warrant. No sale will be made of less than 
10 such units. Price—To be related to the price of the 
company’s stock in the over-the-counter market imme- 
diately prior to the offering. Business—The firm makes 
and sells instruments and equipment for scientific and 
industrial measurement and analyses. Proceeds—To sell- 
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ing stockholders, who are two company officers who will 
lend the net proceeds to the company. Office—430 Buck- 
ley St., Bristol, Pa. Underwriter — Warner, Jennings, 
Mandel & Longstreth, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. (1/23-27) 
Dec. 13, 1960 filed 54,033 outstanding common shares. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To the 
selling stockholder (Klingbill Real Estate Co.). Office— 
St. Louis, Mo. Underwriters—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., New York and Scherck, Richter Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(managing). 

Falls Plaza Limited Partnership (1/23-27) 

Dec. 5, 1960 filed 480 units of limited partnership inter- 
ests. Price—$1,000 per unit. Business—The building and 
operation of a shopping center on Broad Street in Falls 
Church, Va. Proceeds—For the purchase of land and the 
erection of a shopping center. Office — 1823 Jefferson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Hodgdon 
& Co., Inc., and Investor Service Securities Inc., both of 
Washington, D. C. 

Filmohm Corp. 

Dec. 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 110,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—Manufacturers of thin film elec- 
tronic components. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—48 W. 25th St., New York, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York, N. Y. 


First American Investment Corp. 
Oct. 14, 1960 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$2 per share. Business—Insurance. Proceeds—To 
acquire control of Western Heritage Life Insurance Co. 
of Phoenix, and to organize subsidiaries. Office—2222 N 
16th St., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 


First Small Business Investment Company 
of Tampa, Inc. 

Oct. 6, 1960 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$12.50 per share. Proceeds — To provide investment 
capital. Office—Tampa, Fla. Underwriter—None. 

Fiorida Guaranty Title & Trust Co. 
Nov. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 83,125 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$3.60 per share. 
Proceeds — To pay a second mortgage instalment, for 
advertising, and for working capital. Office—1090 N. E. 
79th St., Miami, Fla. Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Jr. 
Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Foremost Industries, Inc. 
Oct. 14, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of stainless steel food service equip- 
ment used by department, drug and variety chain stores, 
and institutions. Proceeds—For expansion; to repay a 
loan; advertising, sales and promotion; for working cap- 
ital and general corporate purposes. Office—250 W. 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Richard Bruce & Co.., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


® Freopiex, Inc. (1/24-26) 

Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Busi- 
ness—The sale and servicing of home food freezers; the 
sale of bulk food supplies for freezer use and the opera- 
tion of a retail super market. Proceeds — For general 
corporate purposes. Address—Route 18, Tices Lane, East 
Brunswick, N. J. Underwriter—Alessandrini & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 


Fund of America, Inc. (2/28) 
Jan. 6, 1961 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$10 per share. Business— The company, formerly 
named Southern Industries Fund, Inc., is an open-end 
balanced investment trust. Office—60 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. Underwriters—Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co., New York City and Minis & Co., Inc., Savannah, 
Georgia. 
@ FWD Corp. (1/20) 
Dec. 15, 1960 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% 10- 
year convertible debentures to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by holders of common stock in multiples of $100. 
Price—At face value. Proceeds—To purchase the out- 
standing stock of Wagner Tractor, Inc. Address—Clin- 
tonville, Wis. Underwriter — A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gala Industries, Inc. 
Oct. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 16,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$5 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For equipment, advertising and sales, working 
capital, research and development. Address — Clifton 
Forge, Va. Underwriter—Storer Ware & Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 


@ Genera! Bowling Corp. (2/23) 

Nov. 17, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
10c). Price—$5 per share. Business—The issuer owns 
two bowling establishments, and a tract of land in In- 
diana County, Pa., on which it hopes to build a third. 
Proceeds—To equip the prospective establishment ($150,- 
000), to repay a bank loan ($50,000), to add eight lanes 
to a bowling facility ($50,000), and the balance will be 
used for working capital. Office—2 Park Avenue, Man- 
hasset, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—McMahon, Lichten- 
feld & Co., and P. J. Gruber & Co., Inc. (managi 
both of New York City. 


General Development Investment Plans, Inc. 

Oct. 6, 1960 filed 1,285 of Investment Plans. Price—Tc 
be offered for public sale with sales commissions rang- 
ing from 8% to 10%, depending upon the type of mort- 
gage financing involved. Proceeds—For investment in 
Port St. Lucie Country Club homes, on the east coast of 
Florida. Business—The company is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of General Development Corp., whose principal 
business is the development of large tracts of land into 
planned communities. Office—2828 S. W. 22nd Street, 
Miami, Fla. Underwriter—None. 
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@® General Foam Corp. (1/30-2/3) 

Dec. 16, 1960, filed $550,000 of 6% convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due 1976. Price—At 100% of principal 
amount. Business—The manufacture and distribution of 
urethane foam and foam rubber products. Proceeds—For 
new equipment and working capital. Office—640 West 
134th St., New York City. Underwriter—Brand, Grumet 
& Seigel, Inc., New York City (managing). 

% General Supermarkets, Inc. 

Jan. 17, 1961 filed 110,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3 per share. Proceeds—To be used as working capital 
to expand the number of supermarkets. Office—200 Main 
Ave., Passaic, N. J. Underwriter — Godfrey, Hamilton, 
Magnus & Co., Inc., New York City (managing). 


Genie Petroleum, Inc. 
Nov. 10, 1960 filed 838,718 shares of common stock. Price 
—$1 per share. Business—Development of oil properties. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—5245 
W. Irving Park Road, Chicago, Il]. Underwriter—The is- 
suer intends to become a licensed broker-dealer in the 
states in which this offering is to be made, and to offer 
338,718 of the shares through its officers and employees. 
The remaining 500,000 shares will be offered through 
other licensed broker-dealers on a “best efforts’: basis. 
® Geochron Laboratories, Inc. (1/30-2/3) 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Also 
filed were 30,000 common shares underlying 6% con- 
vertible notes and -60,000 warrants to purchase a like 
number of common shares. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The operation of a laboratory at 
Cambridge, Mass., to furnish on a commercial basis, de- 
terminations of the age of rock and mineral samples. 
Proceeds — For construction, equipment, and working 
capital. Office — 24 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Underwriter—Globus, Inc. and Ross, Lyon & Co., both 
of New York City. 

Giassco Instrument Co. 
Dec. 20, 1960 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of 
capital stock (no par) to be offered by the issuing com- 
pany and 20,000 shares of capital stock (no par) to be 
offered by Glassco Investment Co. Price—$5 per share. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 777 Arroyo 
Parkway, Pasadena, Calif. Underwriter—Keon & Co., 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


%* Gien Ross Limited Partnership 

Jan. 16, 1961 filed $677,700 of limited partnership inter- 
ests. Price—$2,700 per interest. Business—The company 
was organized under Maryland law in December, 1960, 
to acauire the Glen Ross Apartments at Silver Spring, 
Md. Office—1411 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Underwriter—Swesnik & Blum Securities Corp., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


® Goid Medal Packing Corp. 
June 17, 1960, filed 100,000 shares of 25c convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $4). Price—At par. Proceeds—Ap- 
proximately $150,000 will be used to discharge that 
portion of its obligation to Jones & Co. pursuant to 
which certain inventories are pledged as collateral. The 
indebtedness to Jones & Co. was initially incurred on 
June 15, 1960 in connection with refinancing the com- 
pany’s obligations to a bank. In addition, $15,000 will 
be used for the construction of an additional smoke- 
house, and the balance will be used for general corporate 
purposes. Office—614 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. Busi- 
ness—The company is engaged in the processing, pack- 
ing and distribution of meats and meat products, prin- 
cipally sausage products, smoked meats, bacon, and meat 
specialists. It also sells certain dairy products. Under- 
writer—To be named. 
@® Golden Crest Records, Inc. (2/20-24) 
Dec. 16, 1960 filed 85,000 shares of 10c par class A com- 
mon stock. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—The firm 
will use the proceeds of its first public offering for 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Office 
—Huntington, L. I., N. Y. Underwriters—Dean Samitas 
& Co., Inc., 111 Broadway, New York City and Valley 
Forge Securities Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. (jointly). 
Grayway Precision, Inc. (2/7) 
Dec. 23, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of precision instruments. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—121 Centre 
Avenue, Secaucus, N. J. Underwriters—Harrison & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. and Marron, Sloss & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
@ Great American Industries, Inc. 
Nov. 10, 1960 filed 500,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To 
go to selling stockholders. Office—485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—J. G. White & Co., Inc., New 








York, N. Y. Offering—Imminent. 
Greenfield Real Estate Investment Trust 

Dec. 21, 1960, filed 500,000 shares of beneficial interest. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business — The 
company was organized on Dec. 20, 1960 to provide in- 
vestors with an interest in diversified income-producing 
properties consisting principally of real estate interests 
Proceeds—For investment. Office — Bankers Securities 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter Drexel & Co. 
Philadelphia (managing). Offering—Expected in early 
February. 


® Guild Musical Instrument Corp. 

Oct. 25, 1960 filed 110,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3 per share. Proceeds — For general corporate pur- 
poses, including debt reduction, machinery and equip- 
ment, inventory, and working capital. Office—Hoboken, 
N. J. Underwriter—Michael G. Kletz & Co.. Inc.. New 
York City. Offering—Expected sometime in February. 


Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co. (1/23-27) 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed $750.000 of 7% convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due 1968 and 150,000 shares of common 
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stock to be offered in units, each unit to consist of $100 
of debentures and 20 shares of common stock. Price— 
$200 per unit. Business — The development of a planned 
community in Cape Coral, Fla. Proceeds—To reduce in- 
debtedness, repay a mortgage, construction, and general 
corporate purposes. Office—Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
Street & Co., New York City. 


* Holiday inn Birmingham Associates 

jan. 16, 1961 filed $675,400 of limited partnership inter- 
ests. Price—$5,000 per interest. Business—The company 
is a limited partnership formed in December, 1960, to 
purchase for investment the fee title to the Holiday Inn 
Motor Hotel at Bessemer, Ala. Proceeds—For purchase 
of the above property and for working capital. Office 
__375 Park Avenue, New York City. Underwriter—In- 
teramerica Securities Corp., New York City. 


Howell Instruments Inc. 
Oct. 4, 1960 filed 140,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Address — Fort Worth, Texas 
Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co., New York, N. Y. and 
Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast, San Antonio, Tex. Offer- 
ing—Indefinitely postponed. 


Hydro-Electronics Corp. (2/15) 
Nov. 21, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—The design and manufacture of precision measur- 
ing equipment, automation equipment and general pre- 
cision fluid controls. Proceeds — For general corporate 
purposes. Office—691 Merrick Road, Lynbrook, L. I. 
N. Y. Underwriter—Lloyd Securities, New York, N. Y. 


Hydromatics, Inc. 

Nov. 25, 1960 filed $1,000,000 of debentures, due Jan. 1, 
1971 with warrants for the purchase of common stock 
to be offered in units, each unit to consist of a $1,000 
debenture and one warrant; and 20,000 outstanding com- 
mon shares. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—The designing, manufacturing and selling of ball 
valves. Proceeds—To retire bank loans, purchase addi- 
tional equipment and for working capital. Office — 5 
Lawrence St., Bloomfield, N. J. Underwriters — Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Tucker, Anthony & R. L 
Day, both of New York (managing). Offering—lIndefi- 
nitely postponed. 


Hydroswift Corp. 
Oct. 20, 1960 filed 70,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$5 per share. Business—The firm, which was organ- 
ized in February, 1957, makes and wholesales products 
and services for the fiberglass industry, including par- 
ticularly fiberglass boats known as ‘‘HydroSwift” and 
“Skyliner.” Proceeds—For general funds, including ex- 
pansion. Office — 1750 South 8th St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—Whitney & Co., Salt Lake Citv. Utah. 


1c Inc. 
June 29 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—To further the corpo- 
rate purposes and in the preparation of the concentrate 
and enfranchising of bottlers, the local and national pro 
motion and advertising of its beverages, and where 
necessary to make loans to such bottlers, etc. Office— 
704 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriters— Pur 
+ atin Co. and Amos C. Sudler & Co., both of Denver, 

olo 


llikon Corp. (3/1) 

Dec. 23, 1960, filed 75,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$5 per share, Business—The company was formed in 
June 1960, to undertake research and development in 
the field of “materials engineering and science.” Pro- 
ceeds—To carry on work on projects now in the labo- 
ratory stage and for general corporate purposes. Office— 
Natick, Mass. Underwriter—Myron A. Lomasney & Co., 
New York City. 

* income Planning Corp. 


Dec. 29, 19860 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock (no par) and 10,000 shares 
cf class A common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in 


units consisting of one share of preferred and two 
sharesof common. Price—$40 per unit. Proceeds—To 
cpen a new branch office, development of business and 
for working capital. Office—3300 W. Hamilton Boule- 
vard, Allentown, Pa. Underwriter—Espy & Wanderer, 
Inc., Teaneck, N. J. 


® Industrial Contro! Products, Inc. 
Nov. 1, 1960 filed 125,000 shares of 10¢ par class A stock. 
Price—$4 per share. Business—The design and manu- 
facture of control systems and subcontracted precision 
machining. The firm has recently begun to make 
double-diffused, broad base silicon diodes, but is not vet 
in commercial production of these items. Proceeds—Fot 
expenses of semi-conductor production, research and 
development, advertising and selling, inventory, and gen- 
eral funds. Office—78 Clinton Road, Caldwell Town- 
shin, N. J. Underwriter—Edward Hindley & Co.. 99 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. (managing). Note—This 
statement was withdrawn Jan. 13. 

Industrial Leasing Corp. 
Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 
common stock (par $5). Price—$45 per share. Proceeds— 
To go to selling stockholders. Office—515 S. Aiken Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Underwriter — McKelvy & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
® international Diode Corp. (2/1) ; 
July 29, 1960 filed 42,000 shares of 6% non-cumulative 
convertible preferred stock (par $8). Price — $8 per 
share. Business—Makes and sells diodes. Proceeds—To 
establish a staff of production and sales engineers, fi- 
nance new product development, buy equipment, and 
add to working capital. Office—90 Forrest St., Jersey 
Citv, N. J. Underwriter—T. M. Kirsch Co., New York 
City. 


International Electronic Research Corp. (1/30) 
Dec. 1, 1960 filed 220,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 110,000 shares will be sold by the company and 
110,000 shares for the account of selling stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—Pro- 
duces a heat dissipating tube shield for electron tubes, 
precision AC instruments, and does subcontract work 
in the aircraft and rocket engine industry. Proceeds—To 
repay outstanding loan; and increase working capital. 
Office—135 West Magnolia Blvd., Burbank, Calif. Under- 
writer—Schwabacher & Co., San Francisco, Calif. and 
New York City (managing). 


International Mosaic Corp. 

Sept. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 99,333 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness — Manufacture of glass mosaics by machines and 
processes. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. 
Office—45 East 20th St., New York 3, N. Y. Underwriter 
—B. G. Harris & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering— 
Imminent. 


@ international Safflower Corp. 

Aug. 3, 1960 filed 60,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $2). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To retire out- 
standing loans, buy seed, buy or lease land, building, and 
machinery, and for working capital. Office—350 Equit- 
able Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Copley & Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Offering—The underwriter is in 
the process of filing amendments with the SEC, and the 
offering date is therefore indefinite. 


Invesco Collateral Corp. (2/15) 
Dec. 8, 1960, filed $300,000 of 6% registered debentures, 
series due June 30, 1964; $300,000 of 6% registered de- 
bentures, series due June 30, 1965, and $300,000 of 6% 
registered debentures, series due June 30, 1966. Price— 
To be offered for sale in $5,000 units at $4,450 per unit 
for the 1964 debentures, at $4,315 per unit for the 1965 
debentures and at $4,190 per unit for the 1966 deben- 
tures. Business—The purchasing, investing in and sell- 
ing of real estate mortgages. However, the company 
may buy, invest in and sell other types of securities. 
Office—511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter— 
None. Note—This company is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Investors Funding Corp. 
Investors Preferred Life Insurance Co. 

Sept. 26, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For capital and surplus accounts. Office—522 Cross St., 
Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter — Life Securities, Inc., 
P. O. Box 3662, Little Rock, Ark. 


Israel Development Corp. 

Nov. 21, 1960 filed $3,000,000 of 542% convertible sinking 
fund debentures, series A, due 1975, and 100,000 shares 
of common stock underlying such debentures. Price—To 
be offered in denominations of $500, $1,000 and $5,000, 
payable in cash or State of Israel bonds. Business—The 
company is a closed-end investment company which 
makes funds available for the economic development of 
Israel. Proceeds—To invest in establishing or existing 
Israeli businesses. Office—17 East 7list St., New York 
City. Underwriter—None. 


J-F Machine, Diesel & Electronics, Inc. (1/27) 
Dec. 9, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For reducing present obligations and working 
capital. Address—Route 23, King of Prussia, Pa. Under- 
writer—Vestal Securities Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Jefferson Lake Asbestos Corp. (2/15) 

Jan. 9, 1961 filed $2,625,000 of 642% series A subordi- 
nated sinking fund debentures due 1972 (with series A 
warrants to purchase 262,500 common shares), and 175,- 
000 shares of common stock to be offered for public 
sale in units consisting of four common shares and a 
$60 debenture (with a warrant to purchase six common 
shares initially at $5 per share). Price—$80 per unit. 
Business—The production and sale of asbestos. Proceeds 
—For construction and working capital. Office—1408 
Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. Underwriter — A. 
G. Edwards & Sons, St. Louis, Mo. (managing). 


Jonker Business Machines, Inc. (2/15) 

Sept. 30, 1960 filed 50,000 common stock units, each unit 
to consist of one share of class A common and 3 shares 
of class B common, to be offered for subscription by 
holders of its common stock. Price—The price and the 
basis of the rights offering will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To establish sales and information cen- 
ters, establish distributorships, expansion, and the bal- 
ance for working capital. Office—404 No. Frederick Ave., 
Gaithersburg, Md. Underwriter — Hodgdon & Co., Inc, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ Jouet, Inc. (2/6-10) 

Nov. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 
common stock (par five cents). Price — $1 per share. 
Business — The manufacture of dolls, toys and similar 
items. Proceeds—For the purchase and installation of 
machinery and molds and for working capital. Office 
346 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—Ed- 
ward H. Stern & Co., 32 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Jungle Juice Corp. 

Oct. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital and expansion. Address 
—Seattle, Wash. Underwriters—Planned Investing Corp., 
New York, N. Y. and Fidelity Investors Service, East 
Meadow, N. Y. Offering—Expected late January to early 
February. 


Kanavau Corp. 
Sept. 30, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$10 per share. Business—A real estate invest- 
ment company. Proceeds—For acquisition of properties, 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Office— 
415 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Ira 
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Investors Corp., New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected in 
early February. 

® Kieer-Vu Industries, Inc. (2/6-10) 

Dec. 21, 1960, filed 115,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$3.50 per share. Business—The company, former- 
ly American Kleer-Vu Plastics, Inc., is engaged primar- 
ily in the business of manufacturing acetate and poly- 
ester transparent accessories and related items. Pro- 
ceeds—To retire a loan, purchase additional equipment, 
enlarge plant facilities, hire more staff engineers, and 
provide additional working capital. Office—76 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Underwriters—Paul Eisenberg Co., 
and Godfrey, Hamilton, Magnus & Co., Inc., both of New 
York City (managing). 


Knickerbocker Biologicals, Inc. : 
Dec. 23, 1960, filed 100,000 outstanding shares of class A 
stock. Price—$6 per share. Business—The manufacture, 
packaging and distribution of a line of diagnostic serums 
and cells used for the purpose of blood grouping and 
testing. The company also operates blood donor centers 
in New York and Philadelphia. Proceeds—For the selling 
stockholders. Offiee—300 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. Underwriter—None. 

Kurz & Root Co. 

Dec. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 66,500 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$4.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 232 
East North Island Street, Appleton, Wis. Underwriter— 
Milwaukee Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LP Gas Savings Stamp Co., Inc. 
Sept. 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 
common stock Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds 
—For purchase of creative design and printing of cata- 
logs, stamp booklets, advertising and for working cap- 
ital. Office—300 W. 61st St., Shreveport, La. Underwriter 
—International Sales & Investment, Inc., 4501 North 
Blvd., Baton Rouge, La. 
@ Lake Arrowhead Development Co. 
Jan. 10, 1961 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$10 per share. Business — Managing and developing 
the Arrowhead property, which is located in the San 
Bernadino Mountains. Proceeds—To reduce indebted- 
ness, with the balance for general corporate purposes, 
including working capital. Office — Lake Arrowhead, 
Calif. Underwriters — Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New 
York City, and Sutro & Co., San Francisco (managing). 
Offering—Expected in late February. 


@ Lake Superior District Power Co. (2/7) 

Jan. 9, 1961 filed $3,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
series F, due Feb. 1, 1991. Proceeds—To finance part of 
the company’s construction expenditures, including the 
payment of $2,500,000 of bank loans incurred for that 
purpose. Office—101 West Second Street, Ashland, Wis. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Robert W. 
Baird & Co., Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Bids—To be 
received in Chicago on Feb. 7 at 10 a.m. (CST). 


“‘Lapidoth” Israel Oil Prospectors Corp. Ltd. 
Oct. 27, 1960 filed 1,500,000 ordinary shares. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment, and to be payable either 
totally or partially in Israel bonds. Business—The com- 
pany was organized in October 1959 as a consolidation 
of individual and corporate licensees who had been oper- 
ating in the oil business as a joint venture. Proceeds— 
For exploration and development of oil lands. Office— 
= Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv, Israel. Underwriter— 

one. 


% Leaseway Transportation Corp. (3/8) 

Jan. 11, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 75,000 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and the remaining 75,000 shares, 
representing outstanding stock, are to be offered for 
the account of the present holders thereof. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Business—The company was 
formed last November, and has gained or will gain con- 
trol of 81 corporations. The company will lease trucks 
and other commercial vehicles on a long-term basis, 
and will engage in the intrastate operation of trucks 
as a local contract carrier. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital, which may be used for acquisitions or to enhance 
the issuer’s borrowing power. Office — 11700 Shaker 
Blvd., Cleveland, O. Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co., 
New York City (managing). 


@ Leasing Credit Corp. 

Nov. 29, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock and 
200,000 warrants to be offered in units of one share and 
one warrant. Price—$4 per unit. Business—The company 
plans to engage in business of advancing funds to finance 
accounts receivable, inventories and purchase of equip- 
ment. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—440 West 
34th Street, New York City. Underwriter—Edward Lewis 
& Co., Inc., New York (managing). Offering—Expected 
in mid-February. 

Lee Communications Inc. 
Nov. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture, research, sale and distribution 
of communications equipment and related products. Pro- 
ceeds—For payment of bank loans; new equipment; ad- 
vertising and promotion; engineering research and for 
working capital. Office—470 Park Ave., S., New York, 
N. Y. Underwriter—H. B. Crandall Co., New York, N. Y. 
Liberian fron Ore Ltd. 

May 19 joined with The Liberian American-Swedish 
Minerals Co., Monrovia, Liberia, in the filing of $15.- 
000,000 of 6%% first lien collateral trust bonds, series A, 
due 1980, of Lio, $15,000,000 of 644% subordinated de- 
bentures due 1985 of Lio, an unspecified number of 
shares of Lio capital stock, to be offered in units. The 
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units will consist of $500 of collateral trust bonds, $500 
of debentures anda 15 shares of capital stock. Price—For 
units, to be supplied by amendment, and not to be in 
excess of par. Proceeds—To make loans to Lamco. Office 
—97 Queen St., Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
Canada, N. S Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., Inc., 
New York. Note — This offering has temporarily been 
postponed. 


@® Life Assurance Co. of Pennsylvania (1/25-27) 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment in income producing securities and mortgages. 
Office — Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter — Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C. (managing). 


Lifetime Pools Equipment Corp. (1/24) 

July 1, 1960, filed 175,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3.25 per share. Business—Engaged in the manufac- 
ture and selling of fiber glass swimming pools. Proceeds 
—$125,000 will be used to purchase machinery and 
equipment; $200,000 to purchase raw materials, parts and 
components; $40,000 for sales and advertising promotion; 
$30,000 for engineering and development; and the bal- 
ance will be added to working capital. Office—Renovo, 
Pa. Underwriters — Pacific Coast Securities Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. and Grant, Fontaine & Co., Oakland, 
Calif. Note—Statement effective Nov. 23. 


Lone Star Gas Co. 

Dec. 6, 1960 filed a maximum of 655,733 shares of com- 
men stock (par $10) being offered to holders of record 
Jan. 5 on the basis of one new share for each 10 shares 
then held, with rights expiring Jan. 23. Price—$49 per 
share. Business—The operation of gas transmission lines 
and distribution systems in Oklahoma and Texas. Office 
—301 South Harwood St., Dallas, Tex. Proceeds—Repay 
short-term loans and for construction. Underwriter— 
First Boston Corp. (heading a group for unsubscribed 
for shares). 


Mi. B. C. Nome Co. 
Dec. 19, 1960 (letter of notification) 18,000 shares of con- 
vertible preferred stock. Price— At par ($5.75 per 
share). Proceeds—For working capital and expansion. 
Office—61 Renato Court, Redwood City, Calif. Under- 
writer—C. R. Mong & Associates, Menlo Park, Calif. 


@® Management Assistance Inc. (2/15) 
Dec. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Busi- 
mess — Consulting services and installation of business 
machines. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. 
Office—40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Federman, Stonehill & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Marine & Electronics Manufacturing Inc. 
Sept. 22, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock class A (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—For expenses in the fabrication of sheet 
metal parts for missiles, rockets, radar and marine items. 
Address—Hagerstown, Md. Underwriter—Batten & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


Marmac Industries, Inc. . 
Dec. 22, 1960, filed 108,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$4.50 per share. Business—The manufacture and 
sale of wood cabinets. Proceeds—For general business 
purposes. Office—Wenonah, N. J. Underwriter—Metro- 
politan Securities, Inc., Philadelphia (managing). Offer- 
ing—Expected in early February. 


Maryland Cup Corp. (2/14) 
Dec. 29, 1960 filed 235,100 shares of common stock (par 
$1) of which 21,000 will be offered for the account of 
company and $214,000 for the account of selling 
stockholders. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Business — The company produces paper cups, straws, 
book matches, ice cream cones and plastic con- 
tainers. Proceeds—The company will apply its funds to- 
ward the cost of additional equipment for its Plastics 
Division in the Boston area. Office — Baltimore, Md. 
Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York City (man- 
aging). 

Medco, Inc. 
Dec. 19, 1960 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. 
Proceeds—To open new licensed departments in 1961. 
Office—211 Altman Building, Kansas City, Mo. Under- 
writer—Midland Securities Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


Mensh Investment & Development Associates, 
Inc. 

Nov. 17, 1960, filed (1) $1,100,250 of 8% convertible 
subordinated debentures, due Sept. 1, 1970, and 36,675 
shares of capital stock (par $1) to be offered in units of 
$750 of debentures and 25 shares of stock; (2) $969,000 
of debentures and 32,300 shares of stock to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders and (3) approximately 
$142,860 of debentures and not to exceed 5,000 shares of 
stock to be offered in exchange for the 6% debentures, 
due March, 1961, of its subsidiary, Mentos Investments, 
Inc. Price—(1) $1,100 per unit; (2) 100% per debenture 
and $10 per share of stock. Business — The principal 
assets of the company are an office building at 1910 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Proceeds—To retire cer- 
tain obligations; make improvements on property; retire 
debentures due 1961, and to construct or acquire income 
producing properties. Office—1625 Eye St., Washington, 
D. C. Underwriter—None. 

Mesabi Iron Co. 
Jan. 10, 1961 filed 180,000 shares of capital stock, to be 
offered for subscription by the company’s stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To es- 
tablish a reserve for 1960 tax payments. Office — 452 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Underwriter—None. 

Metropolitan Securities, Inc. 
Nov. 17, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
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class A common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 919-18th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter — Metropolitan 
Brokers, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


® Mid-America Life Insurance Co. 

Oct. 11, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price — $2.75 per share 
Proceeds—For capital and surplus accounts. Office—318 
Northwest 13th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter— 
F. R. Burns & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., is no longer 
underwriter for this issue. 


Midiand Capital Corp. (2/1) 

Dec. 16, 1960 filed 1,300,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$12.50 per share. Business—The corporation 
was organized in August 1960 by Marine Midland Corp., 
a bank holding company, as a small business investment 
company. Proceeds — To provide management services 
and investment capital to small business concerns. Of- 
fice—241 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. Underwriters—East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and Granbery, Ma- 
rache & Co., both of New York City (managing). 


® Midland-Guardian Co. (1/30) 

Oct. 27, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business — The firm 
discounts retail instalment sales notes for dealers in shell 
homes, mobile homes, and cars; finances at wholesale 
inventories of dealers in mobile homes and cars; makes 
small loans directly to borrowers; and operates various 
insurance subsidiaries, including a life insurance com- 
pany. Proceeds—To repay short-term bank loans, which 
on Sept. 30 amounted to $31,529,000. Office—1100 First 
National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. Underwriter—Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., New York City (managing). 


Midwestern Acceptance Corp. 
Sept. 8, 1960, filed 1,169,470 shares of common stock an 
$994,050 of 6% debentures, to be offered for public sale 
in units of one share of stock and 85¢ of debentures 
Price — $1 per unit. Business — The company will do 
interim financing in the home building industry. Pro- 
ceeds — To start its lending activities. Address — P. O 
Box 886, Rapid City, S. D. Underwriter—None. 


Mivo Electronics Corp. (3/1) 

Dec. 27, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
$5 per share. Business—The company is a wholesaler 
and distributor of electronic equipment. Proceeds—For 
debt reduction, inventory and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—530 Canal Street, New York City. Under- 
writer — Myron A. Lomasney & Co., New York City 
(managing). 


Mineral Concentrates & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Nov. 10, 1960 filed 75,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$5 per share. Business—Production of beryllium oxide. 
Proceeds — To pay two corporate notes; plant improve- 
ments; research and experimentation with flotation 
process; and working capital. Office—1430 First National 
Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


% Minitone Electronics, Inc. 

Jan. il, 1961 filed 249.3331, shares of common stock, 
of which 129,000 will be publicly offered. Price—$3 per 
share. Business—The firm was organized last March for 
the purpose of making and selling small DC motors and 
certain consumer products using such motors. Proceeds 
—For debt reduction and general corporate purposes, 
including working capital. Office—55 W. 13th St., New 
York City. Underwriter—None. 


Minneapolis Gas Co. (1/20) 
Nov. 21, 1960, filed 228,346 shares of common stock to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders on 
the basis of one share for each eight shares held. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For repay- 
ment of bank loans and for additions to the property. 
Office—739 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis 2, Minn. Un- 
derwriter—Kalman & Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mobile Credit Corp. 
Sept. 14, 1960 filed 25,874 shares of common stock and 
1,000 shares of $100 par 6% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock. The stock will be offered for subscription 
by shareholders of record on the basis of two shares 
of new common for each three such shares held and one 
share of new preferred for each 38.81 common shares 
held, the record date in each case being Sept. 1, 1960. 
Prices—For common, $10 per share; for preferred, $100 
per share. Business—The purchase of conditional sales 
contracts from dealers in property so sold, such as mobile 
homes, trailers, boats, and motorcycles. Proceeds—F¥or 
working capital. Office—100 E. Michigan Ave., Jackson, 
Mich. Underwriter—None. 

Model Finance Service, Inc. 
May 26 filed 100,000 shares of second cumulative pre- 
ferred stock—65c convertible series, $5 par—and $1,000,- 
000 of 642% junior subordinated debentures, due 1975 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be 
added to the company’s general working funds. Office— 
202 Dwight Building, Jackson, Mich. Underwriter— Pau! 
C. Kimball & Co., Chicago, Ill. Offering—Expected in 
January. 

Modern Materials Corp. 
Jan. 4, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 50,000 will be offered for sale by the company 
and the remaining 100,000, being outstanding stock, by 
the present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The manufacture and distribu- 
tion of aluminum and asphalt siding and related acces- 
sories. Proceeds — For the repayment of loans and for 
general corporate purposes. Office—7018 South Street, 
Detroit, Mich. Underwriter—Smith, Hague & Co., De- 
troit (managing). 

Mohawk Insurance Co. (1/23-27) 
Aug. 8, 1960, filed 75,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—-$12 per share. Proceeds—For general funds. Of- 








fice—198 Broadway, New York City. Underwriter—R. F. 
Dowd & Co., Inc., 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y, 


Monarch Electronics International, Inc. (2/7) 
Oct. 31, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The com- 
pany, organized in 1958 under the name Arrow Elec- 
tronics International, Inc., imports and sells electronic 
and high fidelity parts and equipment. Proceeds—To 
retire bank loans and for working capital. Office—7035 
Laurel Canyon Boulevard, North Hollywood, Calif. Un- 
derwriter—Pacific Coast Securities Co., 240 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


® Niontgomery Ward Credit Corp. (1/26) 

Dec. 21, 1960, filed $25,000,000 of debentures due Feb, 1, 
1981 and $25,000,000 of subordinated debentures due Feb. 
1, 1981. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Finances deferred payment accounts of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., parent company. Proceeds—To be added to 
general funds. Office—619 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 
7, Ill. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York (man- 
aging). 


® Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp. (1/23-27) 
Oct. 17, 1960 filed 155,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Insuring lenders against loss on residential first mort- 
gage loans, principally on single family non-farm 
homes. Proceeds—For capital and surplus. Office—606 
West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter 
—Bache & Co., New York City (managing). Note—This 
stock is not qualified for sale in New York State. 


® Municipal Investment Trust Fund, Series A 

Sept. 1, 1960 filed $20,000,000 of interest in the Fund to 
be offered in 20,000 units. Business—The Fund will pur- 
chase tax-exempt securities of states, municipalities, 
counties and territories of the United States. Sponsor— 
Jra haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New York City. Offer- 
ing—Expected in early February. 


® Mustang Lubricants, Inc. (1/27) 

May 9, 1960 filed 74,410 shares of common stock (par 
10c). Price—$5 per share. Business—The firm distributes 
specialty lubricants for heavy duty equipment. Proceeds 
For general corporate purposes. Office — 2145 South 
Clermont, Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Copley & Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





National Airlines, Inc. 

Sept. 21, 1960 filed $10,288,000 of convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due 1975, to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by holders of the outstanding common stock on the 
basis of $100 of debentures for each 18 common shares 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Domestic and international transport of persons, prop- 
erty, and mail. Pr: ceeeds—To make payments on planes 
and reduce short-ierm indebtedness, with the balance 
for general corporate purposes. Office — Miami Inter- 
national Airport, Miami, Fla. Underwriter — Lehman 
Brothers, New York City (managing). Offering—Ex- 
pected in late February to early March. 


National Equipment Rental, Ltd. (1/25) 

Dec. 20, 1960 filed 136,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The rental 
or leasing of equipment to business organizations, in- 
cluding production, processing, and packaging machin- 
ery. Office—1 Plainfield Ave., Elmont, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Burnham & Co., New York (managing). 


Navajo Freight Lines, Inc. 

May 9, 1960, filed (with the ICC) 250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, of which 189,000 shares, being outstanding 
stock, will be offered for the account of the present 
holders thereof, and 61,000 shares will be offered for 
the account of the issuing company. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Office—1205 So. Plate River Drive, 
Denver 23, Colo. Underwriters—Hayden, Stone & Co. 
and Lowell, Murphy & Co. (jointly). Offering—Indefin- 
itely postponed. 


@ New Moon Homes, Inc. (2/6-10) 
Nov. 28, 1960 filed 131,600 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 66,668 shares are to be offered by the 
company, and 64,932 shares for the account of selling 
stockholders. Price—$9 per share. Business—The manu- 
facture and sale of mobile homes. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital and new product development. Office—7808 
Carpenter Freeway, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—Baker, 
Simonds & Co., Detroit, Mich. (managing). 

New Western Underwriting Corp. 
Oct. 25, 1960 filed $2,000,000 of 15-year 6% subordinated 
convertible debentures. Business — The company which 
was organized in August, 1959, is developing, through 
subsidiaries, a dealer-recourse finance business and a 
life insurance business. Proceeds—For expansion. Price 
—At par. Office—Helena, Mont. Underwriter—Wilson, 
Ehli, Demos, Bailey & Co., Kook Bldg., 3203 3rd Ave., 
North Billings, Mont. 

Normandy Oil & Gas, Inc. 
Aug. 31, 1960 filed 750,000 shares of common stock. Price 
— $1 per share. Business—Oil and gas exploration and 
production. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. 
Office—620 Oil & Gas Bldg., Wichita Falls, Texas. Un- 
derwriter—None, but 102,500 of the shares are reserved 
for commissions to selling brokers at the rate of 15 shares 
for each 100 shares sold. 
® Northfield Precision Instrument Corp. 
Dec. 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 24,428 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—At-the-market (not 
more than $2 per share). Business — Manufacturers of 
precision instruments in electronic, aircraft and missile 
industries. Proceeds — To go to underwriter. Office— 
4400 Austin Blvd., Island Park, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter 
—Robert Edelstein Co., Inc., New York, N. Y, Offering— 
Expected in early February. 
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@ Otter Tail Power Co. (1/24) 
Dec. 15, 1960, filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
series of 1991. Proceeds — For repayment of short-term 
bank loans and for construction. Uffice—215 South Cas- 
cade St., Fergus Falls, Minn. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co.: 
White, Weld & Co. Bids—To be received on Jan. 24 at 
10 am. (CST) at 11 South LaSalle Street (20th floor), 
Chicago. Information Meeting—tThere is no formal meet- 
ing scneduled. Inquiries should be addressed to the com- 
pany. 

P. & C. Food Markets, Inc. 
Dec. zo, 1960 filed +4vU,000 shares of common stock of 
which 32,000 will be oftered for sale to public and 8,000 
to employees. Price—$12.50 per share (to public). Busi- 
ness—The operation of a chain of 46 retail self-service 
food and grocery supermarkets in central New York 
State. Proceeds—For inventories for five new stores 
and for general corporate purposes. Office — Geddes, 
New York. Underwriter—First Albany Corp., Albany, 
New York (managing). 


@ Pacific Gas Transmission Co. 

Dec. 12, 1960 filed $13,260,000 of 542% convertible de- 
bentures due Feb. 1, 1981 being offered for subscription 
by stockholders on the basis of $100 principal amount 
of debentures for each 1623 common shares held of rec- 
ord Jan. 11 with rights to expire on Feb. 8. Price—At 
par ($100) per unit. Proceeds—For pipeline expansion. 
Office—245 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Under- 
writer—None. 


Pam Developers Limited 

Sept. 8, 1960, filed 100,000 shares of common stock 
(par 1 shilling). Price — $3 per share. Business — The 
company intends to deal in land in the Bahamas. Pro- 
ceeds—To buy land, and for related corporate purposes. 
Office—6 Terrace, Centreville. Nassau. Bahamas. Under- 
writer—David Barnes & Co., Inc., New York City. Of- 
fering—Expected in early February. 


Palomar Mortgage Co. (1/23-27) 

Dec. 15, 1960 filed $1,100,000 of subordinated convertible 
debentures, due 1975. Price — At 100% of principal 
amount. Business—The obtaining, arranging and servic- 
ing of real estate loans. Office—5th & University Aves., 
San Diego, Calif. Proceeds — To retire bank loans and 
for working capital. Underwriter — J. A. Hogle & Co., 
Salt Lake City (managing). 

Pantex Manufacturing Corp. 

Dec. 27, 1960 filed 513,299 shares of capital stock, of 
which 307,222 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 206,077 shares, representing 
outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account 
of the present holders thereof. The stock being offered 
for the company is a rights offering; one new share will 
be offered for each three capital shares held. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For the purchase 
of 200,000 shares of Tel-A-Sign, Inc, for $450,000. said 
shares to be distributed as a dividend to shareholders, 
with the balance for general corporate purposes, includ- 
ing working capital. Office—Central Falls, R. I. Under- 
writer—None. 

Patrician Paper Co., Inc. 
Oct. 14, 1860 filed $800,000 of 7% unsecured subordinated 
notes due Oct. 1, 1965 and 96,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10c) to be offered in 8,000 units, each unit consist- 
ing of $100 principal amount of 7% notes and 12 shares 
of common stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The company manufactures facial and toilet 
tissues. Proceeds—For acquisition of property, to acquire 
machinery and equipment, and for repavment of certair 
loans. Office — 485 Lexington Ave.. New York, N. Y 
Underwriter — Hill. Darlington & Grimm, New York, 
N. Y. Offering—Indefinite. 

Pearce-Simpson, Inc. 

Dec. 30, 1960 filed $1,800,000 of outstanding 6% convert- 
ible debentures due April 1, 1970; 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock reserved for issuance upon conversion of the 
debentures; 145,938 cutstanding shares of common stock; 
72,5C0 outstanding warrants for the purchase of common 
shares and a like nurnber of underlying shares. Business 
—The manufacture of radio telephones. Proceeds—To 
the selling stock and debenture holders. Office—2295 
N. W. 14th Street, Miami, Fla. Underwriter—None. 

® Peerless Mortgage Co. (1/23) 

Nov. 16, 1960 (letter of notification) 430,000 shares of 
common stock (par 20 ceats). Price—60 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—403 
Ursula Street, P. O. Box 187, Aurora, Colo. Underwriter 
—Copley & Co., Colorado Springs. Colo. 


@ Perry Electronic Components, Inc. (1/25) 
Nov. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par five cents). Price — $4 per share. 
Business—The production of electronic components used 
by manufacturers of electronic instruments and equip- 
ment. Proceeds — For the purchase of electronic test 
€quipment and machinery; for advertising and sales pro- 
motion; for research and development; for the acquisi- 
tion of basic raw materials; for reduction of outstanding 
indebtedness; for working capital and for general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—81 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 
Underwriter—S. B. Cantor & Co., and Farrell Securities 
Co., New York City. 
® Pkiladeiphia Aquarium, Inc. 
Oct. 14, 1960 filed $1,700,000 of 6% debentures due 1975 
and 170;000 shares of capital stock (par 50 cents) to be 
offered in units, each. consisting. of one $100 debenture 
and 10 shares of stock. Price—$150 per unit. Business— 
Operation of an aquarium in or about Philadelphia 
roceeds—To acquire ground and to construct an aquarl- 
um building or buildings. Office—2635 Fidelity-Philadel- 
Phia Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter— 
Stroud. & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


® Photo Service, Inc. (2/23) 

Dec. 30, 1960 filed 162,500 snares of common stock of 
which 125,000 shares wiil be oftered for public sale by 
the company and the remaining 37,500, being outstand- 
ing, by tne selling stockholder. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The processing of photographic 
film, the wholesale distribution of photographic equip- 
ment and the operation of three retail camera shops in 
the Chicago area. Proceeds—For construction and new 
equipmen:, repayment of debt, purchase of stock or 
assets of other firms in the photo-finishing business and 
for general corporate purposes. Office — 220 Graceland 
Ave., Des Plaines, Il]. Underwriter—Cruttenden, Podesta 
& Co., Chicago, Ill. (managing). 


® Plastics & Fibers, Inc. (1/23-27) 

June 14 (letter of notification) 195u,vuv snares of common 
stock (par 20 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—Whitehead Avenue, 
South River, N. J. Underwriter—M. R. Zeller Co., New 
York City. Offering—Sometime in January. 


Polychrome Corp. 

Dec. 29, 1960 filed 125,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The design 
and manufacture of offset printing supplies and mimeo- 
graph stencils. Proceeds — For new facilities and new 
products and for working capital. Office—2 Ashburton 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. Underwriter—Westheimer & Co., 
Cincinnati (managing). Offering—Expected in March. 


© Polysonics, Inc. (1/23) 

Nov. 18, 1960 (letter of notification) 70,000 shares of 
1 cent par common stock. Price—$3 per share. Business 
—The company, formed last July, will act as theatrical 
producers and will produce jazz festivals, concerts, rec- 
ords and commercial films. The firm also plans to enter 
the development and merchandising of new commercial 
color sound process for industrial and commercial ad- 
vertising. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—480 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Underwriters—M. H. 
Meyerson & Co., Ltd., 15 William Street, New York C'ty 
(managing); Karen Securities Corp., New York City, 
and Selected Investors. Brooklyn, New York. 

Popell (L. F.) Co. 

Nov. 18, 1960 filed 99,996 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders at the 
rate of one share for each three shares of common stock 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Distribution, sale and installation of building, insulat- 
ing and acoustical products. Proceeds—For plant con- 
struction; expansion of its distribuiton of Perma-Glaze 
and working capital. Office—2501 Northwest 75th Street, 


Miami, Fla. Underwriter—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


Porce-Cote Research & Development Corp. 
Nov. 18, 1960 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of 
class A stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Busi- 
ness—Research and development of chemical products. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—336 
Uniondale Ave., Uniondale, N. Y. Underwriter—Subur- 
ban Investors Corp., Uniondale, N. Y. 


Product Design & Engineering, Inc. 

Dec. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 225,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.15 per share. 
Proceeds—To purchase a plant and equipment and for 
working capital. Office—750 S. Florida Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Underwriters—Continental Securities, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. and Sampair & Egan, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


* Progress Webster Electronics Corp. (3/1) 

Jan. 13, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
~~$4.50 per share. Business—The company and its sub- 
sidiaries are engaged in the business of manufacturing, 
distributing and developing electronic equipment and 
components and related products for residential, com- 
mercial and military use. Proceeds—For working capi- 
tal. O.fice—10th Street, and Morton Avenue, Chester, Pa. 
Underwirter—Marron, Sloss & Co., Inc., New York City 
(managing). 


% Fuget Sound Power & Light Co. (2/15) 
van. 13, 1961 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
series due 1991. The registration also covers 326,682 
common shares which the company plans to offer to 
common stockholders on the basis of one new share for 
each 10 shares held of record Feb. 15. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. FProceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for construction. Office—1400 Washington Building, 
Seattle, Wash. Underwiters—Blyth & Co., Inc., and Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., both of New 
York City (managing). 

Radar Measurements Corp. (2/15) 
Sept. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 85,700 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3.50 per share. Business 
__Manufacturers of electronic equipment. Proceeds—For 
sceneral corporate purposes. Office— 190 Duffy Ave., 
Hicksville, N. Y. Underwriter—Blaha & Co., Inc., 29-28 
41st Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
% Radiatronics, Inc. 
Dec. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
capital stock (no par) of which 16,000 shares are to be 
offered by a selling stockholder. Price—$3 per share. 
Proceeds—For additional equipment, machinery, and 
working capital. Office — 14801 California Street, Van 
Nuys, Calif. Underwriter—Morgan & Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
® Rajac Self-Service, Inc. (1/30) 
Nov. 15, 1960 filed 154,375 shares of common stock (10¢ 
par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—$30,000 will be used 
to pay an outstanding note, $87,500 will be used for the 
acquisition, constructing, and equipping of an additional 
plant, $22,500 will be used to cover the expenses of 
offering the stock, and the balance will be used to reduce 
indebtedness and purchase equipment. Office—Mt. Ver- 
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non, N. Y, Underwriter—The James Co., 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Ram Electronics, Inc. (3/1) 

Dec. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of electronic and replacement parts 
for television receivers and other electrical circuits. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—600 In- 


dustrial Ave., Paramus, N. J. Underwriter — Plymouth 
Securities Corns.. New York. N. Y. 


Real Estate Market Place, Inc. 
Dec. 20, 1960, filed 50,000 shares of class A common 
stock, of which 12,903 shares will be exchanged for real 
property and the balance of 37,097 shares sold publicly, 
together with 50 shares of class B common stock. Price 
—$100 per share for each class. Proceeds—To pay costs 
and expenses incidental to the company’s organization 


and operation, Office—1422 Sixth Ave., San Diego, Calif. 
Underwriter—None. 


Real Estate Mutual Fund 
Oct. 14, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of beneficial interest. 
Price—$5 per share. Business—An open-end real estate 
investment trust specializing in investment real estate. 
Office — 606 Bank of America Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 
Distributor—Real Estate Mutual Distributors, Inc., Sam 
Diego, Calif. 

Reality Collateral Corp. 
Dec. 12, 1960 filed $20,000,000 of collateral trust notes, 
series A, due 1981. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business — The company was organized in September, 
1960 to invest in real property mortgages insured under 
Title II of the National Housing Act. Proceeds—For gen- 


eral business purposes. Office—444 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


@ Renwell Electronics Corporation of Delaware 
(2/20-24) 

Jan. 9, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4 per share. Business—The company was organized 
in December, 1960, to acquire all of the outstanding stock 
of Renwell Electronic Corp., a manufacturer of electronic 
assemblies and various other electronic components. 
Proceeds — For new equipment, plant expansion and 
working capital. Office—129 South State Street, Dover, 
Del. Underwriter—William David & Motti, Inc., New 
York City. Offering—Expected in March. 


@ Resisto Chemical, Inc. (1/20-23) 

Aug. 29, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Business—The firm 
makes and sélls protective coatings for packaging and 
fabrics, and products used in insulation. Proceeds—For 
working capital ($235,358), with the balance for ma- 
chinery, equipment, and general corporate purposes. 
Office — New Castle County Air Base, New Castle 
County, Del. Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New 
York City. — 


Reynoids & Reyno!ds Co. (1/23-27) 
Dec. 1, 1960 filed 130,000 outstanding shares of class A 
common stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The manufacture and sale of business and ac- 
counting forms and systems. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Office — 800 Germantown St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Underwriters — H. M. Bylesby & Co., Chicago, and 
Grant-Brownell & Co., Dayton, Ohio (managing). 

Ricl.ards Aircraft Supply Co. (2/2) 
Dec. 29, 1860 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To retire a bank loan and an equipment loan, in- 
crease inventory, and for working capital. Office—111 
S. W. 33rd Street, Fort Landerdale, Fla. Underwriter— 
Blaha & Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Rixon Electronics, Inc. 
Dec. 30, 1960 filed 115,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—To be suvplied by amendment. Business—The com- 
pany is a custom electronics engineering and develop- 
ment concern engaged in the development and produc- 
tion of specialized electronic equipment for use in 
modern communications, instrumentations, data process- 
ing and other electronic systems. Proceeds—To repay 
indebtedness and for working capital. Office — 2414 
Reedie Drive, Silver Spring, Md. Underwriter—Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C. Offering— 
Expected in mid-February. 


Roblin-Seaway Industries, Inc. 
Dec. 29, 1960 filed 80,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
—$6 per share. Business—Organized under New York 
law in December 1960, the company will be consolidated 
with, and carry on the business of Roblin, Inc., which 
buys and sells scrap steel and other ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals and Seaway Steel Corp., which operates 
a rolling mill producing bars, rods and other shapes of 
steel and nickel. The company will also have interests 
ranging from 50% to 76% in a demolition contractor, a 
lessor of demolition equipment, a stevedoring business, 
4 metals broker and a manufacturer of rolled nickel 
anode3 and other rolled nickel products. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—1437 Bailey Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Underwriter — Brand, Grumet & Seigel, 
Inc., New York City (managing). Offering—Expected 
in late February or early March. 

Roulette Records, Inc. 
Aug. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (var one cent). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture and distribution of long-playing 
records. Proceeds—For debt retirement and general cor- 
porate purposes. Office — 1631 Broadway, New York 
Citzr. Underwriter—A. T. Brod & Co.. New York, N. Y. 

(G. T.) Schieldahl Co. 
Nov. 28, 1960 filed 9,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock and $765,000 of convertible subordinated deben- 
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} eae agg a capital. Office—375 East 163rd St., New of preferred and one mace at sommes ae 

)} : ork, N. Y. Underwriter—William Davi O Inc., unit. aness—Operates the Swiss ale stauran 
‘ tures, due 1971. The debentures will be offered to holders New York City. ii acl fr Sah Juan, Puerto Rico. Proceeds—For the consiruc- 

i) se Soy Sete ge ow sconiieiaies _—s i: ae of $100 prin- Southern Co. (2/14) tion and furnishing of a seven-story hotel adjacent to 
een Price To aa iueastinl i procter hard Jan. 6, 1961 filed 900,000 shares of common stock (par the restaurant. Oftice—105 De Diego Avenue, San Juan, 

The. h P y ot z? $5). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— Puerto Rico. Underwriters—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc,, 
e research, development and production of plastics “ : . > ay we Compania Financiera de Inversiones 
and electronic instrumentation systems. Proceeds—For °F, the repayment of bank loans and for construction, New York City and p ’ 
working capital, the acquisition and development of Offices—1330 West Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga.,  Inc., San Juan. 
Plymouth Industrial Products, Inc., Sheboygan, Wis., and 2"4 600 No. 18th Street, Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter “‘Taro-Vit’’ Chemical Industries Ltd. 
for expansion. Office—Northfield, Minn. Underwriter— ~—-!° be determined by competitive bidding. Probable Woy 25 1960 filed 2,500,000 o.dinary shares. Price— 
Craig-Hallum, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. (managing). Of- >idders: Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Blyth §9 69 a share payable in cash or State of Israel Bonds. 
fering—Expected in January. & Co., Inc. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Bysiness — The company produces, in Israel, a poultry 
%* Scranton Mines Ltd First Poston Corp., and Lehman Brothers (jointly); 90d supplement, and pharmaceutical and chemical prod- 
Lec. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and cts, Proceeds — $750,000 for expansion; $170,v0U tor & 
éémmon stock (par $1). Price—10 cents per shave Pees Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. (jointly). equipment and working capital; and $130,000 for repay- é 
ceeds—For mining expenses Office—3025 N. E. 36th Bids—To be received at the office of Morgan Guaranty ment of a loan. Office — P. O. Box 4859, Haifa, Israel. 
Avenue. Portland. Ore Underwriter. Sa Trust Co., 60 Liberty Street, New York 15, N. Y. by wnderwriter—None. 
: , : es ; 3:45 p.m. EST on Feb. 14. Information Meeting—Sched- . Trust Fund 
® Screen Gems, Inc. (2/6-10) uled at the N. Y. State Chamber of Commerce, 65 Liberty * Tax-Exempt Public Bond Trust Tuna. nits) 
rae 8, oa filed 300,000 shares o1 common stock ($1 par) Street, New York City, at 3 p.m. (EST) on Feb. 10. yteen! x9 cee etal ons pokey Sat ot hes sri gis eeu 
Cohimbie Plttires Corp, Melee an cuieaaning thaves ge tg ae ee og uation of the underlying public bonds, plus a stated 
on the basis of one share of Screen Gems for onc five a le ee ee eee on oeeeeees, OPOCR percentage (to be supplied by amendment) and dividing 4 
shares of Columbia Pictures, and for subscription on the pela alle oon i copy tener Re char tert emgeo-notag the sum thereof by 5,000. Business— The trust was r 
same basis by participating employees uae ts eotum company. Proceeds—For investment purposes. Office— | ag by John Nuveen & Co.. Chicago, Ili., to invest in 
bia Pictures Corp. angheyecs? Stock Perthave Plan. Me Nes oes San Drege, Callt, Underwerter—-None. tax-exempt obligations of states, counties, municipalities 
Price—lo be supplied by amendment. Business—The Southwestern Oil Producers, Inc. , and territories of the United States. Underwriter—John 
production and distribution of television feature films, + ver shana Sinecaute. dher the deiliine ae eae eh Nuveen & Co., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Scauatdieg dank ake cnaiae diane and the balance for working capital. Office—2720 West @ Tech-Otm Electronics, Inc. (1/23-27) 
tures as required emiiek as paar agreement. Office Mockingbird Lane, Dallas. Underwriter—-Elmer K. Sept. 6, 1960 (letter of notification) 9¥,033 shares of 
—711 Fifth Avenue. New York. N . Underwritine_.  Aagaard, 6 Salt Lake Stock Exchange Bldg., Salt Lake common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
Hemphill, No & C dH ligart n & Co., b th: f City, Utah. ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 36-11 
New Sock City. oe ~ sag aia " Species Mart, Inc. (1/23-27) 33rd Street, Long Island City, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Scrivner-Stevens Co. (1/23-27) Nov. 21, 1960 filed 90,000 shares of common stock. Price Edward Lewis Co., Inc., New igen: cid 

Dec. 9, 1960 filed 70,000 shares of common stock. of —To be supplied by amendment. Business—Enfranchis- © TelAutograph Corp. (1/30-2/3) 

+ which 62,840 shares are to be offered for the account ing others to manage and operate retail food stores under Nov. 18, 1960 filed an unspecitica uumber of shares of 

bi of the issuing company and 7,160 shares, representing the name of “Speedee Mart.” Proceeds—For acquisitions, common stock (par value $1), to be oftered to common 

yee outstanding stock, will be offered for the account of e@uipment and store inventories. Office — 7988 Normal stockholders for subscription. Price—To be supplied by 
1? the present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by Ave., La Mesa, Calif. Underwriter—J. A. Hogle & Co., amendment. Proceeds—For initial production expenses 

1 amendment. Business—A wholesaler and distributor of alt Lake City, Utah. of a Telescriber compatible with an A. T. & T. analog 
” food and allied products. Proceeds—$200,000 will be used Stancil-Hoffman Corp. (2/7) subset; for initial production expenses of facsimile equip- 

| to reduce short-term borrowings, $56,000 for a partial Sept. 30, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of capital stock. Price ™ent to be made by its subsidiary Hogan Faximile ou 
) payment of a note due 1975, and the balance for working —$2 per share. Business — The research, development, and_the balance for the reduction of So gee a § 
. capital. Office—122 East Washington St., Oklahoma City, manufacture, and sale of magnetic recording equipment. —8700 Bellanca Avenue, — ie aes er ‘o n Soli cae \ 

; Okla. Underwriter—Francis I. du Pont & Co., New York Office — 921 North Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. ers—Baird & Co., and Ric 7. . ide & Wi oe Ine \ 
by City (managing). Underwriter—Pacific Coast Securities Co., San Francisco, New York City, and Chace, iteside Insiow, ” ; 
ay Sea!ander Inc. Calif. } Boston, Mass. . fe 
)) Dec. 19, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of © Standard & Shell Homes Corp. (1/23-27) Tele-Graphic Electronics Corp. 3 
a class A common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per Nov. 1, 1960 filed 210,000 shares of common stock and _ Dec. 16, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
Lip share. Proceeds—To start operations in manufacturing $350,000 of 9% subordinated sinking fund debentures, common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Business— i 
)} and selling boats. Office—2228 McElderry Street, Balti- due Nov. 1, 1985, with warrants to be offered in 35,000 Patent holding and development of its patent structure i 
more 5, Md. Underwriter—Robinette & Co. Inc. Balti- Units consisting of six common shares, a $10 deben- and preparation to develop for manufacture its patent- f 

more, Md. Pi : ture, and two warrants. Price — $17.50 per unit. Pro- able products. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, , 
»] Search Investments Corp. ceeds — For construction, mortgage funds, and work- Office — 514 Hempstead Ave., West Hempstead, mi Y. ; 

1 Jan. 4, 1961 filed 1,009,000 shares of common stock. Price i%8 capital. Office—Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriters— Underwriter—None. 

} —$1 per share. Business—A non-diversified closed-end ¢tna Securities Corp. and D. Gleich Co., both of New © Tetepxone & Electronics Corp. (1/25-27) 

i investment company. Proceeds—For working capital ¥°rk City, and Roman & Johnson, of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla Aug. 18, 1960 (letter of notification) 02,980 shares of 

and for investments. Office—1620 Rand Tower, Minne- ® Starfire Boat Corp. common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$5 per share. Pro- 

} apolis, Minn. Underwriter—None. Sept. 1, 1960 (letter of nc ‘ification) 70,000 shares of ceeds—-For general corporate purposes. Business Elec- [ 
is Seeman Brothers. Inc common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4.25 per share. tronic communications equipment and automatic, loud- 
‘ Dec. 21. 1960 filed 98150 shares of 5% cumulative con- Preceeds—For working capital. Office—809 Kennedy speaking telephone. Office—7 East 42nd St., New York ! 
uy eet bitin - “4 . Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Underwriter — F. R. Burns & Co. 17, N. Y. Underwriter—Equity Securities Co., New York, 
Hi vers cee woken —_ (par ri = gg ee = Oklahoma City, Okla. Offering—Imminent New York 

he) underlying commé6n shares. Price—To supplie , : ? : i 
14) sxrvietetirsane Business — The wholesale distribution of Stee! Crest Homes, Inc. (1/30-2/3) ®@ Teiescript C.S.P., Inc. (1/30-2/3) 

h grocery products and the processing and sale of frozen Nov. 22, 1960 filed 180,000 shares of common stock; Dec. 23, 1960 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
6) fruits, vegetables and prepared foods. Office—40 West $450,000 of 8% subordinated sinking fund debentures common stock. Price—$5 per share. Business—The firm 
1 225th St., New York, N. Y. Underwriters—Gregory & ($10 face amount), due Sept. 1, 1981; and 45,000 warrants makes a prompting machine for television and an elec- 

i Sons, New York City and Straus, Blosser & McDowell, exercisable at $15 for the purchase of two shares and tronic tape editor. Proceeds—To expand plant and sales 
1) Chicago (managing). Offering—Expected in early Feb- one debenture (for which 90,000 underlying common force, enter closed circuit television, repay a $20,000 
M ruary. rey -_ pensacerl rey gt ae mi ig Sane were also’ loan, and ee wee va a be Mle St., 
ai P iled). e securities wi e offered in units, each unit New York City. Underwriter—Rober . Martin Asso- 
it Dec gee Cetus ot eae 40.000 shares of class consist of four shares of stock, one $10 face amount ciates, Inc., 680 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

ah A common stock (par $1). Sitee--OT28 wer share. Pro- debenture and one warrant. Price—$18 per unit. Pro- @ Tensor Electric Development Co., Inc. 
if ceeds—For working capital. Office—2540 Huntington Dr ceeds—For the financing of homes sold by the company jan. 5, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 

i San Marino, Calif. Underwriter — Blalack & Co., San 224 its subsidiary, and for working capital. Office— ¢ommion stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 

sh Marino, Calif. : Center Square, Pa. Underwriters—Marron, Sloss & Co., ness—The manufacture and sale of electronic components 
ed ® Shinn Industries Inc. (2/6-10) oo New York City and Harrison & Co., Philadelphia, nq instruments. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 

ial Nov. 29, 1960 fi i : poses. Office—1873 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘ —$6 per nae Gaus Tar cae ee * Stephen Realty Investment Corp. Underwriters—Dresner Co., Michael & Co. (managing), 

sale of aircraft and missile components oan he howatene.. Jan. 16, 1861 filed 1,400,000 shares of beneficial interest, and Satnick & Co., Inc., all of New York City. Offering 
tion of industrial and research facilities. Proceeds—To of which 1,000,000 shares will be publicly offered and -—Expected in late February. 

. repay a bank loan, for expansion and inventory, and 400,000 shares are to be exchanged for real estate ven- Texas Gas Transmission Corp. (2/8) 

: for working capital. Office — Wilmington, Del. Under- tures. Price—$5 per share. Office — 1930 Sherman St., Dec. 30, 1960 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 
writer—Myron A. Lomasney & Co., New York City. tie ene. Underwriter — Stephen Securities Corp., 5)" Priee—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
® S‘iore-Cainevar, Inc. (2/10) weet ee The operation of an interstate pipeline system in Louisi- 
Nov. 25, 1960 filed 200,000 common shares. of which Storer Broadcasting Co. (2/14-17) ana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, 
100,000 shares will be offered for public ante by the Dec. 30, 1960 filed 263,000 outstanding shares of common Indiana and Ohio. Preceeds—To be applied toward 1961 
company and 100,000, being outstanding shares, by pres- stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— expansion program estimated to cost $27,000,600. Office 
ent stockholders. Price—To be supplied by amendment The company owns and operates five television broad- 416 West Third St., Owensboro, Ky. Underwriter— 
Business—Designs and produces automobile hub caps. casting stations, seven radio stations, six F.M. radio Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York City (managing). 
washroom dispensers and other janitorial supplies Pio. Proadcasting stations and a daily newspaper. The com- Texas Power & Light Co. (1/24) 
ceeds—To repay outstanding bank loans and to increase P2?¥, through a subsidiary also owns a majority of the pec. 15, 1960 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
inventories. Office —7701 East Compton Boulevard voting stock in The Standard Tube Co., Detroit, Mich,  ceries due 1991. Proceeds—For construction and the re- 
Paramount, Calif. Underwriter —H. Hentz & Co. and weer on a to oes tts and bags ety tubular prod- payment of $4,500,000 of short-term loans from Texas 
Federman, Stonehill & Co., both of New York City ee ae — ie > neenecogers. © nderwriter Utilities Co., the parent company. Office—Fidelity Union 
(managing). —Reynolds & Co., Inc., New York City (managing). Life Building, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—To be deter- 

Simp'ex Wire & Cable Co. Straus-Duparquet Inc. ; mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed 118,000 shares of outstanding capital Sept. 28, 1960 filed $1,000,000 of 7% convertible subordi- Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, 
stock. Frice—To be supplied by amendment. Office— "ated debentures, due 1975. Price—At par. Office—New Union Securities & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 

Cambridge, Mass. Underwriter—Paine. Webber. Jackson \12°* City. Underwriters—To be supplied by amendment. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; White Weld & Co.; Kuhn, 

& Curtis, New York City (managing). Offering—In- Offering—Expected sometime in January. Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co. (handling the books), Kidder, 

+ definite. ® Super-Market Distributors, Inc. (1/30-2/3) Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 

4 Solite Products Corp. (2/6-10) Dec. 1, 1960 filed 200,000 outstanding shares of common Smith (jointly). Bids—Expected on Jan. 24 at 11:30 a.m. 

€% Dec. 8, 1960, filed 750 units, consisting in the aggregate stock. Price—$5 per share. Business—The wholesale dis- (EST). Information Meeting—Scheduled for Jan. 19 at 
es, of $225,000 principal amount of 7% debentures due tribution of non-food consumer items to supermarkets. 11 a.m., in room 240, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 
et February, 1968, and 75,000 shares of common stock to be Preceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—39 Old Col- Thermo-Dynamics, Inc. 

sf offered in units of $100 of debentures and 100 common 0PY Ave., Boston, Mass. Underwriter—Clayton Securities Dec. 27, 1960 filed 315,089 common shares of which 285,- 

e) shares. Price — $300 per unit. Business — The design, Corp., Boston, Mass. 000 shares will be offered for the account of the issuing 

$4 manufacture and sale of advertising signs, displays and Swiss Chalet, Inc. company are new and 30,089 shares, representing out- 

+ miscellaneous plastic items. Proceeds—For general busi- Jan. 4, 1961 filed 115,000 shares of 70¢ cumulative first standing stock, are to be offered by two officers of the 

<} ness purposes, including the purchase of tools, dies and referred stock and 115,000 shares of common stock to company. Priee—$3.50 per share. Business—Formerly 

a} equipment; for research, sales and inventory and for ad- be offered in units, each unit to consist of one share known as Agricultural Equipment Corp., this company 
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distributes German made Stihl chain saws and Stihl “Go- 
Kart” gasoline engines; U. S. made tractor attachments 
and power saws; makes cryogenic gas reclamation and 
transferral systems, L-P gas thermo-shock weed control 
devices, portable furnaces, etc. Proceeds—For the repay- 
ment of debts, for expansion and for working capital. 
Office—1366 W. Oxford Avenue, Englewood, Colo. Un- 
derwriter—Lowell, Murphy & Co., inc., Denver, Colo. 


Thursby (Reed A.) & Co. 
Dec. 19, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For building sites, installation and for working 
capital. Office—4050 Overlook Road, N. E., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Underwriter—Dunne & Co. and R. James 
Foster & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Time Finance Corp. 


Dec. 30, 1960 registered $1,000,000 of 6% convertible 


‘subordinated debentures due Jan. 1, 1976 and 150,000 


underlying common shares. Price—At 100% of principal 
amount. The debentures will be convertible at prices 


‘ranging from $7.50 per share in January 1961 to $15 


per share in January 1970. Proceeds—$96,560 to increase 
volume of accounts receivable financing; $24,145 to in- 
crease volume of direct industrial loans and dealer con- 
tracts; $24,145 to increase volume of small loans; and 
$700,000 for the reduction of notes payable. Office—Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Whitney & Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


® Tip Top Froducts Co. 


-Oct. 4, 1960 filed 60,000 shares of class A common stock 


Price—To be supplied by amendment. Address—Onuaha, 
Neb. Underwriters—J. Cliff Rahel & Co., Omaha, Neb 


-and First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. Offering— 


Expected in late January. 

Totedo Plaza invesiment Trust 
Dec. 8, 1960, filed 209 Beneficial Trust Certificates in 
The Toledo Plaza Investment Trust. Price—$2,500 each. 
Business — The company will purchase an apartment 
project of not less than 242 units on 10 acre site in Prince 
Georges County, Md. Proceeds—To purchase the above- 
mentioned apartment project. Office—2215 Washington 
Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Underwriter—Hodgdon & Co.. 
Inc., Washington, D. C. Offering—Expected some time 
in March. 
%* Tool Crib Rental & Investment Co., Inc. 
Dec. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (no par) and 14,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (no par). Price—For common, $1 
per share; for preferred, $5 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital and exvansion. Office—4797 First Ave- 
nue, S., Seattle, Wash. Underwriter—None. 
® Town Photolab, Inc. (1/30-2/3) 
Nov. 30, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4 per share. Business — The processing and sale of 
photographic film, supplies and equipment. Proceeds— 
For general business expenses. Office — 2240 Jerome 
Avenue, New York City. Underwriter—Michael G. Kletz 
& Co., New York City. 

Trans-Air System, Inc. (1/20) 
Dec. 6, 1960 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Busi- 
ness—International air freight forwarding. Proceeds— 
For expansion purposes. Office—51 Hudson Street, New 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—Flomenhaft, Seidler & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


@ Underwater Storage, Inc. (1/30-2/3) 


‘Nov. 8, 1960 (letter of notification) 1UU,v00 shares of 


common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—1028 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Searight, Ahalt 
& O’Connor, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


“© United Automotive Industries, Inc. 


Nov. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 10U,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
To retire outstanding indebtedness and for working cap- 
ital. Office—2136 S. Garfield Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Underwriter — Pacific Coast Securities Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Offering—Imminent. 

United Boatbuiiders, Inc. (3/1-8) 
Jan. 3, 1961, filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Businees:-—Makes and 
sells fiberglas boats. Proceeds—To be added to working 
capital. Office—9th and Harris, Bellingham, Wash. Un- 
derwriters—Birr & Co., Inc., San Francisco and Marron, 
Sloss & Co., Inc., New York City. 
@ United Financial Corp. of California (1/26) 
Dec. 14, 1960 filed 600,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 50,000 shares will be offered by the company, and 
550,000 outstanding shares by the present holders there- 
of. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes and to the selling stock- 
holders. Business—Holding company for two savings and 
loan associations, Also operate an insurance agency for 
fire, Casualty, and other related real estate coverage. 
Office—439 South La Brea Ave., Inglewood, Calif. Un- 
derwriter — Lehman Brothers, New York (managing). 
© United International Fund Ltd. 
Oct. 20, 1960 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
one Bermuda pound). Price—$12.50 per share. Business 
—This is a new open-end mutual fund. Proceeds—Fo! 
investment. Office—Bank of Bermuda Bldg., Hamilton, 
Bermuda. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co., Bache 
& Co.. and Francis I. du Pont & Co., all of New York 
City (Managing). Offering—Expected in early February. 

U. S. Mfg. & Gaivanizing Corp. 
Jan. 3, 1861 (letter of notification) 





100,000 shares of 


commen stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To reduce current liabilities, sales promotion, 
burchase inventory, and for working capital. Office— 


“165 E. 11th Avenue, Hialeah, Fla. Underwriter—Arm- 
Strong Corp., 40 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. 
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United Pacific Aluminum Corp. 

Aug. 24, 196U tiled $/,s0u,uuu of couvertible subordinated 
debentures, due 1975. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Together with other funds, the proceeds 
will be used to pay for the erection of a primary alu- 
minum reduction facility. Office — Los Angeles, Calif. 
Underwriter—Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. 
(managing), Offering—Expected in January. 


United Telecontrol Electronics, Inc. 

Dec. 8, 1960 (ictter of notification) 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Business 
—Manufacturing components designed for use in con- 
nection with telephone and telegraph communication 
equipment on a prime contract basis. Proceeds — For 
general corporate purposes, including working capital. 
Office—Monmouth County Airport, Wall Township, N. J. 
Underwriter — Richard Bruce & Co., Inc., New York, 
New York. 


@® Universal Electronics Laboratories Corp. 
(1/23-27) 

Oct. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — $4 per share. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture, sale and installation of: equip- 
ment used by schools and colleges in the instruction of 
modern foreign languages (language laboratories). Pro- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Address — 510 
Hudson St., Hacskensack, N. J. Underwriter—Underhill 
Securities Corp., 19 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Urban Development Corp. 
Aug. 30, 1960 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes, including debt reduction. Office—Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Underwriter — Union Securities Investment 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


® Vacuum-Electronics Corp. (1/25) 

Dec. 16, 1960, filed 100,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business 
—The design, production and sale of high vacuum sys- 
tems and related leak detector systems. Proceeds—To 
retire outstanding loans and for working capital. Office 
—Plainview, L. I. N. Y. Underwriter—Lehman Broth- 
ers, New York (managing). 


@ Valdale Co., Inc. 

July 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To pay accounts payable, reduce a bank loan, 
advertising and for working capital. Office—Red Lion, 
Pa. Underwriter—B. N. Rubin & Co. of New York City 
has withdrawn as underwriter. 


® Vector Industries, Inc. (2/20-24) 
Aug. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To pay in full the remainder of such subscription 
to capital stock of International Data Systems, Inc. and 
to retire outstanding notes. Office—2321 Forest Lane, 
Garland, Tex. Underwriter—Plymouth Securities Corp., 
New York City. 

Vim Laboratories, Co., Inc. 
‘Oct. 26, 1960 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par $1). Frice—$2.75 per share. 
Proceeds—To provide funds for further expansion of the 
company’s operations. Office—5455 Randolph Rd., Rock- 
ville, Md. Underwriter—First Investment Planning Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
*% Visua! Dynamics Corp. 
Jan. 12, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par five cents). Price—$3 per share. 
Business—Manufacturers of an audio-visual device for 
educational and entertainment purposes. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—42 S. 15th Street, 
Suite 204, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—District Secu- 
rities, 2520 L Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


% West Texas Utilities Co. (2/15) 
Jan. 16, 1961 this subsidiary of Central and South West 
Corp., filed $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series F, 
due Feb. 1, 1991. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
expansion. Office — 1062 North Third Street, Abilene, 
Vexas. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co.: White, Weld & Co., and Shields & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on or about 
Feb. 15. 

Western Factors, Inc. 
June 29, 1960, filed 700,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To be used principally for 
the purchase of additional accounts receivable and also 
may be used to liquidate current and long-term liabil- 
ities. Office — 1201 Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Business—Factoring. Underwriter—Elmer 
K. Aagaard, Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


® Westminster Fund, Inc. 

Oct. 14, 1960 filed 4,000,000 shares of capital stock. Bust- 
ness—This is a new mutual fund, and its intention is to 
offer holders of at least $25,000 worth of acceptable 
securities the opportunity of exchanging each $12.50 
worth of such securities for one share in the Fund, which 
will receive a maximum commission of 4%. Office— 
Westminster at Parker, Elizabeth, N. J. Investment Ad- 
visor—Investors Management Co. Dealer - Manager— 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City. Offering—Ex- 
pected in early 1961. 

Westmore, Inc. (2/1) 

Dec. 1, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par 40 cents). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—Inventing, developing, producing and marketing 
of electronic test equipment. Proceeds—For production, 
research and development; for repayment of loans and 
for working capital. Office—Fanwood, N. J. Underwriter 
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= ae James & Co., Inc., 37 Wall St., New York, 


® Whippany Paper Board Co., Inc. (2/20-24) 
Dec. 28, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
10c). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The manufacture and sale of container liner board, cor- 
rugated board, chip board and box board. Proceeds—Yor 
plant conversion and working capital. Officee—10 North 
Jefferson Road, Whippany, N. J. Underwriter—Val Al- 
styne, Noel & Co., New York City (managing). 
@ Willer Color Television System, Inc. 
Jan. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 80,890 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office — 151 Odell Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Underwriter—Equity Securities Co., 39 
Broadway, New York City. Offering—Expected in mid- 
February. 

Witson (Lee) Engineering Co., Inc. 
Dec. 30, 1960 filed 67,500 outstanding shares of common 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The company produces equipment for treating flat rolled 


‘steel and wire in a variety of ways, including chemical 


change through gas alloying and physical change 
through thermal treating. Proceeds—For the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter—Prescott, Shepard & Co., Inc., 
Cleveland. 


Wings & Wheels Express, Inc. 

Dec. 9, 1960 filed 85,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3 per share. Business—Engaged in freight forward- 
ing by air and terminal handling service at Chicago. 
Proceeds—For expansion, working capital, the financ- 
ing of accounts receivable, and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Astoria Blvd., and 110th St., Flushing, 
L. I., N. Y. Underwriters—Globus, Inc. and Ross, Lyon & 
Co., Inc., both of New York City. 


® Wollard Aircraft Service Equipment, Inc. 
Dec. 14, 1960 filed 135,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$4 per share. Business—The manufacture and sale 
of equipment used to service commercial and military 
aircraft. Preeeeds—For a new plant and equipment, for 
moving expenses and the balance for working capital. 
Office—2963 N. W. 79th St., Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New York City (managing). 
Offering—Expected in late February. 
® Wometco Enterprises, Inc. (2/27-3/3) 
Dec. 30, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of stock, consisting of 
18,591 outstanding shares of class A common stock; 19,155 
outstanding shares each of class B, series B, C and D 
common; and ‘23,944 outstanding shares of class B, series 
E common. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. 
Business—Owns and operates television station WTVJ, 
Miami, Fla. and station WLOS-TV with its affiliates 
WLOS-AM and FM, Asheville, N. C. The company 
also owns and operates television station WFGA, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and it recently signed a contract for the 
acquisition of station KVOS-TV, Bellingham, Wash. It 
also operates a chain of 23 motion picture theatres, sells 
soft drinks and related items, owns a franchise to bottle 
and sell Pepsi-Cola in the Bahamas and holds a 91% 
interest in the Seaquarium at Miami, Fla. Office—306 
North Miami Avenue, Miami, Fla. Underwriters — Lee 
Higginson Corp., New York and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 

WonderBow!l, Inc. 
April 14 filed 3,401,351 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For purchase of certain 
property, for constructing a motel on said property and 
various leasehold improvements on the property. Office 
—7805 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. Under- 
writer—Standard Securities Corp., same address. 


*% Wyle Laboratories 

Jan. 17, 1961 filed 110,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 100,000 shares will be offered for the account of 
the issuing company and 10,000 shares, representing out- 
standing stock, will be offered for the account of a 
selling stockholder. Price — To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business — This firm, which up to now has been 
privately held, believes it is the largest independent 
laboratory in America providing testing services for the 
missle-space-aircraft industry. Proceeds — For expan- 
sion, with the balance for working capital. Office— 
El Segundo, Calif. Underwriters — Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., New York City, and Mitchum, Jones & Templeton, 
Los Angeles (managing). 

Yuscaran Mining Co. - 
May 6, 1960 filed 1,000,000 shares of com. stock. Price— 
$1 per share. Proceeds—It is expected that some $100,000 
will be used to purchase and install a mill for the proc- 
essing of ore; $60,000 for rails, ties, rail cars and related 
equipment; $10,000 for rebuilding roads; $30,000 for 
transportation equipment; and $655 000 for working cap- 
ital. Office—6815 Tordera St., Coral Gables, Fla. Under- 
writer—None. Note—The SEC has challenged the accu- 
racy and adequacy of this statement. On Jan. 5, 1961, 
the company reported that it is negotiating a merger 
with another company and that financing plans have 
been indefinitely postponed. 


Zurn Industries, Inc. 

Sept. 26, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of common stock ($1 
par), of which 100,000 shares are to be offered for the 
account of the issuing company and 100,000 shares, 
representing outstanding stock, are to be offered for the 
account of the present holders thereof. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business —- The manufacture of 
mechanical power transmission equipment, fluid control 
devices, building plumbing drainage products and re- 
search and development of a synchro-gear assembly for 
atomic submarines. Proceeds—For new equipment, the 
repayment of loans, and working capital. Office—Erie, 
Pa. Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New York Citv 
(managing). Offering—Postponed. 


Continued on page 120 
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Continued from page 119 











ATTENTION UNDERWRITERS! 


Do you have an issue you’re planning to register? 


Our Corporation News Department would like 
to know about it so that we can prepare an item 
similar to those you'll find hereunder. 


Would you telephone us at REctor 2-9570 or 
write us at 25 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 











Prospective Offerings 


@ Advance Industries Corp. 

Dec. 5, 1960 it was reported tnat a “Reg. A” filing cov- 
ering 100,000 shares of the company’s 10 cent par com- 
mon stock is expected in late January. Price — $3 per 
share. Business—Manufacturer of furniture. Proceeds— 
For equipment and general corporate purposes. Office 
—Wasnington, D. C. Underwriter—Allen, McFarland & 
Co., Washington, D. C. 


Alabama Power Co. (3/23) 

Jan. 3, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of the 
Southern Co., plans to sell $13,000,000 of 30-year first 
mortgage bonds and $8,000,000 of preferred stock (par 
$100). Proceeds—For expansion. Office—600 North 18th 
St., Birmingham 2, Ala. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Previous bidders on 
bonds included Blyth & Co., Inc., and Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; First Boston 
Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Equi- 
table Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc, Registration— 
Expected about Feb. 13. Bids—Expected at 11 a.m. (EST) 
on March 23. 


Alberta Gas Trunk Line Co., Ltd. 
Sept. 1, 1960 A. G. Bailey, President, announced that 
new financing of approximately $65,000,000 mostly in the 
form of first mortgage bonds, is expected early in 1961. 
Office—502-2nd St., S. W., Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


American Investment Co. 
Nov. 3, 1960, Donald L. Barnes, Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent, announced that debt financing is expected in early 
1961 in the form of about $6,000,000 of capital notes and 
$4,000,000 to $6,000,000 of ~‘bordinated notes. Office— 
St. Louis, Mo. 


@ American Playlands Corp. 

Dec. 21, 1960 it was reported that this company plans to 
refile in February a registration statement covering 300,- 
000 shares of common stock. This will be a full filing. 
Business—The company intends to operate an amuse- 
ment and recreation park on 196 acres of land near 
Liberty, N. Y. Proceeds—For development of the land. 
Office—55 South Main St., Liberty, N. Y. Underwriter— 
M. W. Janis & Co., Inc., New York City. 


American Te.ephone & Telegraph Co. (2/23) 
Dec. 21, 1960, the company announced that it plans an 
offering of additional shares to its stockholders on the 
basis of one new share for each 20 shares held of record 
Feb. 23. Based on the estimated 223,400,000 common 
shares outstanding on Dec. 31, 1960, this woulde«amount 
to about 11,170,000 additional shares. Price — To be 
somewhat below the market price of the outstanding 
stock at the time of offering. Proceeds—For expansion. 
Office—185 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Underwriter 
—None. 


Approved Finance Inc. 
Nov. 11, 1960 it was reported by Paul O. Sebastian, Vice- 
President-Treasurer, that the company is considering a 
rights offering to stockholders of additional common 
stock via a Regulation “A”’ filing, possibly to occur in 
mid-1961. Office—39 E. Chestnut St., Columbus, Ohio 
Underwriter—Vercoe & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
Sept. 20, 1960 it was announced that this subsidiary of 
Middle South Utilities plans the issuance of approximate- 
ly $12,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds, some 
time in March. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Equi- 
table Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co. and Dean 
Witter & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brthers, Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 

Atlantic Transistor Corp. 
Sept. 12, 1960 the company reported that it is contem- 
plating filing its first public offering, consisting of a 
letter of notification covering an undetermined number 
of shares of its $1 par common stock. Business — The 
company makes and sells a “water - tight, un- 
breakable” marine radio known as the ‘“‘Marlin 200.” Pro- 
ceeds—For the development of the ‘Marlin 300,” which 
is to be a similarly constructed radio with a ship-to- 
shore band. Office—63-65 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark, 
N. J. Underwriter—Mr. Roth, Comptroller, states that he 
is actively seeking an underwriter to handle the offer- 
ing. Note—The issuing company is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Auto-Temp Inc. 
@ Automa2tion Development, Inc. 
Jan. 18, 1961 it was reported that a “Reg. A”’ filing, 
comprising this firm’s first public offering of 40,000 
common shares (par 5 cents) is expected shortly. Price 
— $3.75 per share. Note—This firm was formerly carried 
in this column under the heading ‘‘Automation for In- 
dustry Inc.” Proceeds—For further development of the 
“Skyjector.” Office—342 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Underwriter—First Philadelphia Corp., New York City. 
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Registration—Imminent. Ofiering — Expected in late 
February. 

® Automation Laboratories, Inc. 

Jan. 18, 1961 it was reported that a “Reg. A” filing 
covering 66,700 common shares (par 10 cents) is expected 
shortly. Price—$4 per share. Business—The company is 
engaged in the research and development of infra-red 
devices used for the alignment of ballistic missiles and 
space vehicles and for automatic positioning of machin- 
ery operations and for geodetic surveys. Offices—80 Ur- 
ban Ave., Westbury, and 179 Liberty Ave., Mineola, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Sandkuhl and Co., Newark, N. J., and New 
York City. Regisiration—Imminent. Offering—Expected 
in late February. 


Baitimore Gas & Electric Co. 

Oct. 3, 1960 it was reported that the utility expects to sell 
about $20,000,000 of additional securities, possibly bonds 
or preferred stock, sometime during the first half of 
1961. Office—Lexingten Building, Baltimore, Md. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co. and First Boston Corp. (jointly); Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc. and Alex. Brown & Sons (jointly). 


Bo-Craft Enterprises Inc. 

Nov. 18, 1960 it was reported that a letter of notifica- 
tion consisting of 100,000 shares of 10 cent par common 
stock will be filed for this company. Price—$3 per share. 
Business—The company is engaged in the manufacture 
of parts for zippers. Proceeds—For expansion and gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—11-54 44th Drive, Long 
Island City, N. Y. Underwriter—Harwyn Securities, 1457 
Broadway, New York City. 


@ Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Jan. 12, 1961 G. C. Griswold, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer stated that company has not made definite financing 
plans but is considering an issue of $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 of mortgage bonds in late 1961. Office—176 Rem- 
sen St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


California Asbestos Corp. 

Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that discussion is under 
way concerning an offering of about $300,000 of common 
stock. It has not yet been determined whether this will 
be a full filing or a “Reg. A.” Business—The company, 
which is not as yet in operation but which has pilot 
plants, will mine and mill asbestos. Proceeds—To set up 
actual operations. Address—The company is near Fresno, 
Calif. Underwriter—R. E. Bernhard & Co., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Registration—Indefinite. 

@ California Eiectric Power Co. 

Jan. 18, 1961 it was reported that this company’s plans 
to offer $8,000,000 of bonds will be governed more by 
the conditions of the money market than by the com- 
pany’s early need for long-term financing. With its 1961 
construction program tentatively scheduled at $20,000,- 
C00, the company can wait at least until fall betore it 
needs financing. Preceeds — For construction. Offizve— 
2885 Foothill Boulevard, San Bernardino, Calif. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Halsev, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith Inc. 

® California Oregon Power Co. 

Oct. 18, 1960 it was reported that the company expects 
to come to market in Oct. 1961 to raise about $12,000,000 
in the form of approximately $7,000,000 of bonds and 
$5,000,000 common stock. Proceeds—For the repayment 
of bank loans. Office—216 W. Main St., Medford, Oreg. 
® Carbonic Equipment Corp. 

Dec. 8, 1960 it was reported that a full filing of about 
$300,000 of units, consisting of common stock, bonds and 
warrants will be made. Proceeds—For expansion of the 
business. Office—97-02 Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
Underwriter—R. F. Dowd & Co., Inc. Registration—Ex- 
pected in late January. 

% Craries Of The Ritz 

Jan. 18, 1961 it was reported that this company plans a 
public offering of common stock. Business—Operates a 
chain of beauty salons. Office—11 E. 58th Street, New 
York City. Underwriter—While, Weld & Co., New York 
City (managing). Registration—Expected in early March. 
@® Casavan Industries 

Sept. 21, 1960 it was reported by Mr. Casavena, Presi- 
dent, that registration is expected of approximately 
$11,750,000 of common stock and $10,000,000 of deben- 
tures. Business —- The company makes polystyrene and 
polyurethane for insulation and processes marble for 
construction. Proceeds—For expansion to meet $10,000,- 
000 backlog. Office—250 Vreeland Ave., Paterson. N. J. 
Underwriter—To be named. Registration—Expected in 
late January. 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. (2/15) 
Dec. 1, 1960 it was reported that this A. T. & T. sub- 
sidiary plans to sell $20,000,000 of bonds. Office—Wash- 
ington, D. C. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Firsi S3oston Corp. 
and Merril! Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly); 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co. Bids—Expected to be received vu. Feb. 15. 
Information Meeting—Scheduled for Feb. 9 at 2:30 p.m. 
(EST) in Room 1990, 195 Broadway. New York Citv. 

Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 

Oct. 17, 1960 it was reported by Mr. A. N. Porter of the 
company’s treasury department that the company is 
awaiting a hearing before the full FPC with reference 
to approval of its application for expansion of its sys- 
tem, which will require about $70,000,000 of debt fi- 
nancing which is expected in the latter part of 1961. 
Proceeds—For expansion. Office—P, O. Box 1087, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Columbia Gas System, Inc. 

Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
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sell about $85,000,000 of debentures or bonds in 1961 or 
1962. Oftice—120 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Sept. 22, 1960 it was reported the company will sell about 
$10,000,000 additional common stock sometime in 1961. 
Proceeds—For expansion purposes. Office—215 N. Front 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. 


Commonweaith Edison Co. 
Jan. 10, 1861 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $30,000,000 of bonds in the second quarter of 1961. 
Office—72 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 





.Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., 


Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 


Community Public Service Co. 
Jan. 10, 1961 it was reporied that this company plans to 
sell $5,900,000 of debentures in the second quarier of 
1961. Office—408 W. 7th Street, Fort Worth 2, ‘Texas. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding, 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis; First Southwest Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
% Consotidated Ediscn Co. of New York, Inc. 
Jan. 17, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to spend $305,000,000 in 1961 for expansion of which 
about $200,000,000 will come from outside sources, prob- 
ably from the sale of bonds. Office—4 Irving Place, New 
York City. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


® Continental Bank of C:eveland 

Jan. 4, 1961 it was reported that this bank plans to offer 
publicly 16,000 common shares (par $10). Prize—$26.50 
per share. Proceeds—To increase capital. Office—2029 E. 
14th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Underwriters — Joseph, 
Mellen & Miller, Inc., and Bail, Burge & Kraus, Cleve- 
land (managing). Offering—Expected in late January. 


Dakota Reinsurance Corp. 

Nov. 28, 1960 it was reported by Walter H. Johnson, 
President, that the company plans its first public offer- 
ing of an as yet undetermined amount of its $1 par 
common stock. Business—The company will enter the 
field of reinsurance on a multiple line basis. Office — 
P. O. Box 669, Yankton South Dakota. Underwriter— 
Mr. Johnson states that the company is actively seeking 
an underwriter. 


Dallas Power & Light Co. 
Sept. 14, 1960 it was stated by the company’s president 
that there may possibly be some new financing during 
1961, with no indication as to type and amount. Office— 
1506 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
To be named. 
De'aware Power & Light Co. 

Dec. 23, 1960, Frank P. Hyer, Cnairman, stated that this 
company may issue additional common stock in the 
summer of 1961 The offering would be made to com- 
mon stockholders first on the basis of one share for each 
10 shares held. Based on the number of shares out- 
standing on Sept. 30, 1960, the sale would involve about 
418,536 shares valued at about $14,600,000. The last of- 
fering of common to stockholders in June, 1956, con- 
sisted of 232,520 shares offered at $35 a share to holders 
of record June 6, on the basis of one share for each 
eight shares held. Proceeds—For construction. Office 
—600 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; W. C. 
Langley & Co., and Union Securities Co. (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers: First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co., 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co., and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. (jointly). 


Diversified Automated Sales Corp. 
Nov. 16, 1960 it was reported by Frazier N. James, 
President, that a “substantial” issue of common stock, 
constituting the firm’s first public offering, is under 
discussion. Business — The company makes a film and 
flashbulb vending machine called DASCO, which will 
sell as many as 18 products of various sizes and prices, 
and will also accept exposed film for processing. Office 
—223 8th Ave., South, Nashville, Tenn. Underwriter— 
Negotiations are in progress with several major under- 
writers. 

Dynacolor Corp. 
Aug. 22, 1960 it was reported that new financing will 
take place but there is no indication as yet as to type, 
timing and amount. Office—1999 Mt. Read Blvd., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Underwriter—The company’s initial financ- 
ing was handled by Lee Higginson Corp., New York City. 

Dynamic Center Engineering Co., Inc. 
Oct. 3, 1960 it was reported that the company plans a 
full filing of its $1 par common stock. Proceeds—To pro- 
mote the sale of new products, purchase new equipment, 
and for working capital. Office — Norcross, Ga. Under- 
writer—To be named. 

Dynamic Instrument Corp. 
Dec. 27, 1960, this company reported that a full filing 
of 150,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) will 
be made. Price—$2 per share. Business—Makes mag- 
netic brakes and clutches. Proceeds — For additional 
working capital; for research and development of new 
products and for the retirement of debts. Office—59 
New’ York Avenue, Westbury, N. Y. Underwriter—T. W. 
Lewis & Co., Inc., 61 Broadway, New York City. Regis- 
tration—Expected in mid-January, _ 
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Elk Roofing Co. 
Jan. 6, 1961 it was reported that this company plans a 
full filing of 135,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds 
—To reduce long-term debt. Office — Stephens, Ark. 
Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co. Registration—Expected 
in mid-to-late January. 


Exploit Films Inc. 

Oct. 28, 1960 it was reported that the company will file 
a letter of notification consisting of 150,000 shares of 
common stock at $2 per share. Proceeds—For the pro- 
duction of TV and motion picture films, the reduction 
of indebtedness, and for working capital. Office—619 W. 
54th St., New York City. Underwriter—McClane & Co., 
Inc., 26 Broadway, New York City. Registration—Ex- 
pected in Januarv 


First Continental Real Estate Trust 
Jan. 6, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
file, at some future date, an SEC registration statement 
covering 1,500,000 trust shares to be offered for public 
sale. Pusiness—General real estate. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—105 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

First National Bank of Atlanta 
Jan. 4, 1961 it was reported that stockholders have ap- 
proved payment of a 10% stock dividend and sale of 
150,000 additional common shares (par $10) being offered 
1o stockholders at $35 per share on the basis of three new 
shares for each 20 shares held of record Dec. 30 with 
rights to expire Jan. 20, 1961. Proceeds—To increase cap- 
ital. Office—Atlanta, Ga. Underwriters—Courts & Co., 
and Robinson-Humphrey Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., New York City 
(managing). 

Fiorida Power & Light Co. 
Oct. 24, 1960 it was reported that an undetermined 
amount of bonds may be offered in the Spring of 1961. 
Office—25 S. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; First Boston Corp.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. 


Ford Motor Credit Co. 
Oct. 17, 1960 it was reported that this company is devel- 
oping plans for borrowing operations, which may in- 
clude the issuance of debt securities, and possibly 
occur in the first quarter of 1961. Office—Detroit. Mich 
General Resistance, Inc. 
Sept. 19, 1960 it was reported that the company will file 
a letter of notification, comprising its first public offer- 
ing. Office—577 East 156th Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


Georgia Bonded Fibers, Inc. 
Sept. 14, 1960 it was reported that registration of 150,000 
shares of common stock is expected. Offices—Newark, 
N. J., and Buena Vista, Va. Underwriter—Sandkuhl and 
Company, Newark, N. J., and New York City. Registra- 
tion—Expected in late February or early March. 


Georgia Power Co. (10/18) 

Dec. 29, 1960 this subsidiary of the Southern Co., ap- 
plied to the Georgia Public Service Commission for per- 
mission to issue $15,500,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds, and $8,000,000 of new preferred stock. Proceeds— 
For construction, plant modernization or refunding of 
outstanding debt. Office—Electric Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Underwriters — To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Previous bidders for bonds included Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp., Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. (jointly). Previous bidders for 
preferred were First Boston Corp., Lehman Brothers, 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co.; and Equitable Securities Corp. Bids—Expected 
to be received on Oct. 18. 


Geriatrics Praramaceutical Corp. 
Jan. 11, 1961 it was reported that this firm is planning a 
letter of notification covering 50,000 shares of 10¢ par 
common stock. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses, including the hiring of additional detail men. Of- 
fice—45 Commonwealth Boulevard, Bellerose, L. I., N. Y. 
Underwriter—T. M. Kirsch & Co., 52 Wall Street, New 
York City. Registration—Expected in late January. 

Goshen Farms Inc. 
Oct. 5, 1960 it was reported that 100,000 shares of the 
company’s common stock will be filed. Proceeds—For 
breeding trotting horses. Office—-Goshen. N. Y. Under- 
writer—R. F. Dowd & Co. Inc. Registration—-Expected 
in late January. 


*% Great Northern Ry. (2/28) 

Jan. 17, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $5,400,000 of 1-15 year equipment trust certifi- 
cates. Office—39 Broadway, New York City. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler end Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc., both of New York City. Bids—To be received 
on Feb. 28 at noon (EST). 

Guif Power Co. (12/7) 
Jan. 4, 1960 it was reported that this subsidiary of The 
Southern Co., plans to sell $5,000,000 of 30-year bonds. 
Office—75 North Pace Blvd., Pensacola, Fla. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Pre- 
vious bidders included Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Equitable Secu- 
rities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld 
4 Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on Dec. 
~ 3961. 
Houston Lighting & Power Co. 

Oct. 17, 1960 Mr. T. H. Wharton, President, stated that 
between $25-$35 million dollars is expected to be raised 





publicly sometime in 1961, probably in the form of pre- 
ferred and debt securities, with the precise timing de- 
pending on market conditions. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion and repayment of bank loans. Office — Electric 
Building, Houston, Texas. Underwriter — Previous fi- 
nancing was headed by Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dil- 
lon, Union Securities & Co. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 
Idaho Power Co. 

Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $10,000,000 of bonds and about $5,000,000 of com- 
mon in the third quarter of 1961. Proceeds—To repay 
loans and for construction. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders on the 
bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Lazard Freres & Co., and First Boston Corp. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler, and Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. Prob- 
able bidders on the common: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard 
Freres & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 


*% Iinois Terminal RR. 

Jan. 16, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
the sale later this year of about $8,500,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Office—710 North Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Chicago. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
According to a prospectus filed with the SEC on Aug. 
25, the company plans the sale of about $14,000,000 of 
additional securities in 1963. Office — 25 Monument 
Circle, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Industrial Gauge & instrument Co. 
Oct. 5, 1960 it was reported that 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock will be filed. Proceeds — Expansion of the 
business, and for the manufacture of a new product by a 
subsidiary. Office—1947 Broadway, Bronx. N. Y. Under- 
writer—R. F. Dowd & Co. Inc. Registration—Expected 
in late January. 


% Interstate Power Co. 

Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $8,000,000 of bonds in 1961 or 1962. Office — 1000 
Main Street, Dubuque, Iowa. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


lowa-lIllinois Gas & Electric Co. 

Oct. 24, 1960 it was reported by the company treasurer, 
Mr. Donald Shaw that the utility expects to come to 
market, perhaps in mid-1961, to sell long-term securities 
in the form of bonds and possibly preferred stock, with 
the amount and timing to depend on market conditions. 
The 1961 construction program is estimated at $17 mil- 
lion of which $10-$11 million will have to be raised ex- 
ternally. Office—206 E. 2nd St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Japan Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
Oct. 27, 1960 it was announced that this government- 
owned business plans a $20,000,000 bond issue in the 
United States. Proceeds—For expansion. Underwriters 
—Dillon, Read & Co., First Boston Corp., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. Offering—Expected in the Spring of 196}. 


Kentucky & Indiana Terminal RR. (2/1) 
Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that the company plans to 
sell $6,800,000 principal amount of first mortgage bonds 
cue March 1, 1986. Proceeds—To repay advances re- 
ceived from the Baltimore & Ohio RR. and the Southern 
Ry. Co. Office—70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. Un- 
derwriters — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; R. W. Pressprich & Co.; First 
Boston Corp. Bids—To be received in Room 2018, 70 
Pine Street, New York City on Feb. 1 at 12 noon EST. 
® L’Aiglion Apparel, Inc. 
Dec. 2, 1960, it was reported that company plans to file 
a registration statement with the SEC in January cover- 
ing about 60,000 shares of common stock. Business—The 
manufacture of ladies’ dresses. Office—15th and Mt. Ver- 
non Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriters—Alex. Brown 
& Sons, Baltimore and Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York (jointly). Note—This proposed offering has been 
cancelled. 

Laclede Gas Co. 
Nov. 15, 1960 Mr. L. A. Horton, Treasurer, reported that 
the utility will need to raise $33,000,000 externally for 
its 1961-65 construction program, but the current feel- 
ing is that it will not be necessary to turn to long-term 
securities until May 1962. Office — 1017 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Long Island Lighting Co. 
Nov. 11, 1960 it was reported by Fred C. Eggerstedt, Jr., 
Assistant Vice-President, that the utility contemplates 
the issuance of $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds in the second or third quarter of 1961. Office 
—250 Old Country Road, Mineola, N. Y. 

Macrose Lumber & Trim Co., Inc. 
Dec. 20, 1960, it was reported that this company plans 
a public offering of about 500,000 common shares (par 
$1) in early 1961. Office—2060 Jericho Turnpike, New 
Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. 

Masters Inc. 
Jan. 6, 1961 it was reported that this corporation is 
contemplating its first public financing. Business—The 
operation of a chain of discount houses. Office—135-21 
38th Avenue, Flushing 54, L. I., N. Y. 

Martin Paints & Wallpapers 
Aug. 29, 1960 it was announced that registration is ex- 
pected of the company’s first public offering, which is 
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expected to consist of about $650,000 of convertible dee 
bentures and about $100,000 of common stock. Proceeds 
—for expansion, including a new warehouse and addi- 
tional stores. Office—153-22 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, L. = 


N. Y. Underwriter — Hill, Thompso Co.. Inc. 
York Citv N. Y. pson & Co., Inc., New 


McCulloch Corp. 
Jan. 9, 1961 it was reported that this corporation will 
schedule its initial public financing for late 1961 or 
some time in 1962. Business—The corporation manufac- 
tures Scott outboard motors and McCulloch chain saws. 
5 bey West Century Boulevard, Los Angeles 45, 
alii. 
® Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
Jan. 11, 1861 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $30,000,000 of bonds in 1961. Proceeds— 
Proceeds from expected bond issue will be used to repay 
notes and for construction. Office — 415 Clifford St., 
Detroit 26, Mich. Underwriters — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: White, Weld & 
Co.; Lehman Brothers; and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


6 Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
American Natural Gas Co., plans to sell about $30,000,- 
000 of bonds in 1961. Proceeds — For construction. Of- 
fzce—500 Griswold Street, Detroit 26, Mich. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Midiand Enterprises Inc. 
April 8 it was stated in the company’s annual report 
that it contemplates the issuance on or before March 31, 
1961 of a bond issue in an aggregate amount not to exceed 
$4,000,000. Proceeds — To finance river transportation 
equipment presently on order and expected to be 
ordered. Office—Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a Business & industrial Development 
orp. 

Nov. 28, 1960 it was reported that the company will issue 
$1,000,000 of $10 par common stock, of which $500,000 
will be subscribed for by utility companies and $500,000 
will be sold to business and industry and the general 
public. Business—To assist via loans, investments, and 
other business transactions, in the location and expan- 
sion of businesses in Mississippi. 


Mississippi Power Co. (9/28) 
Jan. 4, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of The 
Southern Co., plans to sell publicly $5,000,000 of 30-year 
bonds and $5,000,000 of preferred stock (par $100). 
Proceeds—For construction and expansion. Office—2500 
14th St., Gulfport, Miss. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Previous bidders for 
bonds were Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and 
Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
Previous bidders for preferred stock included Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received on Sept. 28. 


Monroe Mortgage & Investment Corp. 

Dec. 12, 1960, Cecil Carbonell, Chairman, announced 
that this company is preparing a “Reg. A” filing covering 
150,000 shares of common stock. Price — $2. per share. 
Business—The company is engaged in first mortgage 
financing of residential and business properties in the 
Florida Keys. Proceeds—To expand company’s business. 
Office—700 Duval Street, Key West, Fla. Underwriter 
—None. Offering—Expected in January. 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 

Dec. 1, 1960, F. R. Gamble, Treasurer, stated that com- 
pany plans to sell $5,000,000 of preferred stock ($100 
par), sometime in mid-January. On Dec. 13, stockhold- 
ers voted to increase the authorized preferred. Proceeds 
—$3,000,000 will be used to repay bank loans and $2,000,- 
000 will be added to working capital. Office—831 Second 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—A previ- 
ous preferred issue was underwritten on negotiated 
basis by Blyth & Co., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Inc., New York. 


Monticello Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
Jan. 3, 1961 it was reported that this company plans a 
“Reg. A” filing later this month covering 75,000 shares 
of common stock. Price — $4 per share. Proceeds — For 
equipment, plan expansion and working capital. Office 
— Monticello, N. Y. Underwriter — J. Laurence & Co., 
Inc,. New York City. 


@ National State Bank of Newark (N. J.) 
Jan. 10, 1961 stockholders approved the plan to offer 
holders of record on or about Jan. 26 the right to sub- 
scribe to 40,000 additional shares of capital stock (par 
$12.50) on the basis of one share for each 15 shares held. 
after giving effect to a 7.14% stock dividend. Rights will 
expire about Feb. 13. Price—$52 per share. Proceeds— 
To increase capital and surplus. Office—Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—None. 

Nedick’s Stores, Inc. she 
Nov. 15, 1960 it was reported that a filing of ap- 
proximately 17,000 shares of common stock is under 
discussion, but registration is not imminent. Office—513 
W. 166th Street, New York City. Underwriter—Van Al- 
styne, Noel & Co., New York City. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 
Nov. 10, 1960 it was reported that an issue of $15,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds is expected in May, 1961. Office 
—317 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., Equi- 
table Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone 
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& Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler. 


Northern Fibre Glass Co. 
Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that this company is plan- 
ning to issue 100,000 shares of $1 par common stock un- 
der a letter of notification. Office—St. Paul, Minn. Un- 
derwriter—Irving J. Rice & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Illinois Gas Co. 
Nov. 9, 1960 C. J. Gauthier, Vice-President-finance re- 
ported that of the $95,000,000 in outside financing that 
will be required in the next four years to complete a 
$200,000,000 construction program, an unspecified 
amount might be raised through a common stock issue 
in 1961. Office—50 Fox St., Aurora, Ill. Underwriters— 


‘The First Boston Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co., New 


York, N. Y. (managing). 
Northern States Power Co. 

Jan. 10, 1861 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $20,000,000 of bonds in the third quarter of 1961. 
Offices—15 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill.; 15 So. 
Fifth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn.; 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly). 


@ One Maiden Lane Fund, Inc. 

Jan. 13, 1961 it was reported that registration is ex- 
pected later this month of 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Business—This is a new mutual fund. Proceeds— 
For investment, mainly in listed convertible debentures 
and U.S. Treasury Bonds. Office—1 Maiden Lane, New 
York 38, N. Y. Underwriter—G. F. Nicholis Inc., 1 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc. (4/20) 
Jan. 6, 1961 it was reported thai this company plans to 
sell $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series G, due 
April 15, 1991. Proceeds—For redemption of $6,442,000 
of first mortgage bonds, series B, due May A 1961; for 
repayment of bank loans and for construction. Office— 
10 North Broadway, Nyack, N. Y. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Previous bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; 
W. C. Langley & Co., Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); 
First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc., Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (joint- 
ly). Bids—Expected to be received on April 20. 
Pacific Lighting Corp. 

Jan. 3, 1961 it was reported by Paul A. Miller, Treas- 
urer that the company will probably go to the market 
for $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 of new financing in 1961 
and that it probably would not be a common stock offer- 
ing. Office—600 California Street, San Francisco 8, 
Calif. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that $65,000,000 of deben.« 
tures are expected to be offered in the second quarter 
of 1961. Office—120 Broadway, New York City. Under- 
writers—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., both of New York City (man- 
aging ) 

Pennsylvania Power Co. 
Dec. 14, 1960, it was reported that this company has ap- 
plied to the SEC for an order under the Holding Com- 
pany Act, authorizing the issuance of $878,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, 3%% series, due 1982. Proceeds—For 
sinking fund purposes. Office — 19 E. Washington St., 
New Castle, Pa. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Equitable Securities Corp., and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc., and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly). 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell about $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in 1961. 
Proceeds—To retire maturing bonds and for construc- 
tion. Office—122 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Underwriters — To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; First Boston Corp. 


%* Portland Terminal Co. 
Jan. 16, 1961 it was reported that the ICC exempted 
from competitive bidding, a proposed offering by com- 
pany of $9,850,000 first mortgage 534% bonds due Feb. 
1, 1986. Proceeds—The company will use $9,350,000 of 
the proceeds to pay at maturity $9,350,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds due July 1, 1961. The balance of $500.000 
will be paid to Maine Central RR., parent, for 7.098 miles 
of road acquired. Office—222 St. John Street, Portland, 
Maine. Underwriter—Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 
© Power Chem Industries 
Oct. 18, 1960 it was reported that the company plans a 
“Reg. A” filing of 75,000 shares of common stock, con- 
stituting its first public offering. Business—The com- 
pany is in the process of organizing and will manufac- 
ture additives for fuel oils. Proceeds—For expansion and 
general corporate purposes. Office — 645 Forrest Ave., 
Staten Island, N. Y. Underwriter — Ronwin Securities 
Inc., 645 Forrest Ave., Staten Island, N. Y. Registration 
—Indefinite. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Dec. 2, 1960, W. D. Virtue, treasurer, stated that com- 
pany plans the sale of about $20,000,000 of common stock 
to be offered stockholders through subscription rights 
in mid-1961. Proceeds—For expansion. Office-—-900 15th 
St., Denver; Colo. Underwriter — Last equity financing 
handled on a negotiated basis by First Boston Corp. 
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Public Service Co. of New Mexico 

Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in 1961 or 1962. 
Office—819 Simms Building, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; J. G. White 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; First Boston Corp.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


* Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 

Jan. 16, 1961 it was reported that this company expects 
to spend $150,000,000 on capital improvements in 1961, 
but has not made definite plans for the financing that 
will be required. However, it is possible that the com- 
pany may sell common stock if market conditions are 
favorable. Office—80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. Under- 
writer—The last sale of common stock on Dec. 15, 1959 
was handled by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc., and associates. 


*% Radiation Applications, Inc. 
Jan. 17, 1961 it was reported that this company is con- 
sidering a public offering of stock in 1962. Business— 
Develops plastic and chemical materials for the elec- 
tronics and missile industries, and performs extensive 
research and development in the fields of atomic energy, 
extractive metallurgy, plastics, and electrical insulation. 
Schenley Industries, Inc., owns about 36% of the out- 
standing stock. Office—Long Island City, N. Y. Under- 
writer—To be named. Hayden, Stone & Co., New York, 
recently handled a private placement of the company’s 
stock. 
* Random House, Inc. 
Jan. 18, 1961 it was reported that a secondary offering 
of about 150,000 outstanding common shares is planned. 
Business—Publishes and distributes books. Proceeds— 
For the selling stockholders. Office—457 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Underwriter—Alien & Co., New York 
City (managing). 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. (3/15) 
Aug. 1, 1960 it was reported that $15,000,000 of debt 
financing is expected. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., White, Weld & Co. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—Tentatively expected 
on March 15. 
% Rockland National Bank 
Jan. 17, 1961 offered holders of capital stock of record 
Jan. 10 rights to subscribe for 39,126 additional shares 
at the rate of one new share for each seven shares held. 
Rights expire Feb. 6. Price—$20 per share. Proceeds— 
For capital funds. Office — Suffern, Rockland County, 
N. Y. Underwriters — M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., and 
Joseph Walker & Sons, both of New York City. 

(Jos.) Schlitz & Co. 
March 11 it was reported that a secondary offering might 
be made. Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


& Smith Inc. and Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., both of 
New York City. 


® Security National Bank of Long Island 
Jan. 18, 1961 it was reported that the bank is offering 
97,371 shares of common stock (par $5) to stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each 10 shares held 
of record Jan. 17, with rights to expire Feb. 6. Price— 
$20 per share. Proceeds — To increase capital. Office— 
Huntington, N. Y. Underwriter — Bache & Co. (man- 
aging). 

Silo’s Discount House 
Jan. 9, 1961 it was reported that this retail chain is con- 
templating its first public financing. Office—Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
Nov. 14, 1960 C. M. Over, Treasurer, reported that this 
utility is tentatively planning to issue $8,000,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage bonds and $5,000,000 principal 
amount of a new series of preferred stock in March 1961. 
Address—P. O. Box 390, Columbia, S. C. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Previous bid- 
ders for the company’s bonds were First Boston Corp. 
and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. The last preferred offering was nego- 
tiated by Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Southern California Edison Co. 
Jan. 4, 1961 it was reported that this company’s 1961 
capital budget totals $131,500,000 of which about half 
will be obtained from available funds and the remaining 
$65,000,000 raised through the sale of securities. The 
last sale of bonds, on Jan. 27, 1960 through Blyth & Co., 
Inc., New York, and associates, consisted of $30,000,000 
first and refunding 5% issue, series L, due Feb. 1, 1985. 
The last sale of stock, on Jan. 20, 1959 through First 
Boston Corp., New York and associates, consisted of 
500,000 shares of common (par $25). Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion. Office—601 West Fifth St., Los Angeles 53, 
Calif. 

Southern Electric Generating Co. (6/15) 
Jan. 4, 1961 it was reported that this company, jointly 
owned by Alabama Power Co., and Georgia Power Co., 
both in turn controlled by The Southern Co., plans the 
public sale of $27,000,000 first mortgage bonds due June 
1, 1992. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—600 North 
Eighteenth St., Birmingham 3, Ala. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Previous bidders 
included Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co., 
White, Weld & Co., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (joint- 
ly); Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); First Boston 


Corp.; and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Registration—Ex- 
pected about May 8. Bids—To be received at 11 a.m. on 
June 15. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 

Oct. 28, 1960 it was reported by Mr. Loren Fitch, com- 
pany comptroller, that the utility is contemplating the 
sale of $35,000,000 of 20-year first mortgage bonds some- 
time in 1961, with the precise timing depending on 
market conditions. Proceeds — To retire bank loans. 
Office—Watts Building, Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 


Southern Railway Co. 
Nov. 21, 1960 stockholders approved the issuance of 
$33,000,000 of new bonds. The issuance of an unspeci- 
fied amount of additional bonds for other purchases was 
also approved. Proceeds — For general corporate pur- 
poses, including the possible acquisition of Central of 
Georgia Ry. Office—Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 


Halsey, Stuart & Ce. Inc., will head a group that will 
bid on the bonds. 


Southwestern Public Service Co. 

Aug. 9, 1960, it was reported that in February, 1961, the 
company expects to offer about $15,000,000 in bonds and 
about $3,000,000 in preferred stock, and that about one 
year thereafter a one-for-twenty common stock rights 
offering is planned, with the new shares priced about 
642% below the then existing market price of the com- 
mon. Office—720 Mercantile Dallas Building, Dallas 1, 
Texas. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. 


* Spiegel, inc. 

Jan. 17, 1961 it was reported that financing is being 
considered for this year, but details have not been de- 
cided upon. Business—The company is engaged in the 
sale of merchandise by mail, principally on a monthly 
payment basis. Office—1061 W. 35th St., Chicago 9, Ill. 
Underwriter—To be named. The last sale of securities 
consisted of $15,417,500 of 5% convertible debentures, 
due 1984, which were sold to stockholders through sub- 
scription rights in June 1959. The offering was under- 
written by Wertheim & Co., New York. 

Swift & Co. 

Dec. 28, 1960 the company disclosed that it is consider- 
ing the issuance of up to $35,000,000 of convertible de- 
bentures. Stockholders will vote Jan. 26 on increasing 
the authorized common stock from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 
shares to provide additional underlying shares for the 
proposed convertible issue. Proceeds — For expansion 
and working capital. Office—Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. Underwriter—The last issue of 434% deben- 


tures on Oct. 29, 1958 was placed privately through Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler, New York City. 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 
Jan. 11, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 of bonds in the third quar- 
ter of 1961. Office—416 West Third Street, Owensboro, 
Ky. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., New York City. 


Traid Corp. 


Jan. 4, 1961 it was reported that this company is con- 
templating some new financing. No confirmation was 
available. Business—The company specializes in airborne 
photo instrumentation and manufactures aircraft motion 
picture cameras and accessory items. Office — Encino, 
Calif. Underwriter—Previous financing was handled by 
D. A. Lomasney & Co., New York City. 
®@ Tronomatic Corp. 
Dec. 20, 1960, it was reported that a letter of notification 
consisting of 57,000 shares of common stock will be filed 
for the company. Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For new 
product development and sales promotion. Business— 
The manufacture of plastic forming, molding and fabri- 
cating equipment. Office — 25 Bruckner Blvd., Bronx, 
N. Y. Underwriter — Plymouth Securities Corp., New 
York City. Registration—Expected in late January. 
Trunkline Gas Co. 
Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that approximately $15,- 
000,000 of bonds and $5,000,000 of preferred stock are 
expected to be offered in the second quarter of 1961. 
Office—120 Broadway, New York City. Underwriters— 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., both of New York City (managing). 
Union Electric Co. 
Dec. 2, 1960 it was reported that the utility has tenta- 
tively scheduled a preferred stock offering or a com- 
bination debt and preferred offering of about $30,000,000 
for late 1961 or early 1962. Proceeds—For expansion of 
facilities. Office — 315 N. 12th Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
The last sale of preferred in November 1949 was under- 
written by First Boston Corp.; Dillon, Read & Co., Leh- 
man Brothers; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); and Blyth & Co. The last sale of bonds in 
September 1960 was bid for by Lehman Brothers, Blyth 
& Co. and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); First Boston 
Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
% Universal Oil Products Co. 
Jan. 17, 1961 it was reported that this company may 
require financing either through bank borrowings or the 
sale of debentures in order to further expansion in a 
major field which the company would not identify. No 
decision has been made on whether the product, named 
“Compound X,” will be produced. Business—The com- 
pany is a major petroleum and chemical research and 
process development concern. Office—30 Algonquin Rd., 
Des Plaines, Il. Underwriter—To be-named. The com- 
pany has never sold debentures before. However, the 
last sale of common stock on Feb. 5, 1959 was handled 
by Lehman Brothers, Smith, Barney & Co., and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., all of New York 
City. 
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Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc. 
Nov. 1, 1960 it was reported that registration is expected 
in early January of a letter of notification covering 
100,000 shares of this firm’s $1 par common stock. Pro- 
ceeds — For-expansion. Office — Minneapolis, Minn. 
Underwriter—Stroud & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Registra- 
tion—Expected in mid-January. 


® Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/13) 

Jan. 17, 1961 the company announced plans to sell $30,- 
000.000 of first mortgage bonds. Office—Richmond 9, Va. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. Bilds—Expected on or about June 13. 

% Wa'dorf Auto Leasing Inc. 

Jan. 16, 1961 it was reported that this company plans a 
“Reg. A” filing covering 100,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — $3 per share. Proceeds — For general corporate 
purposes. Office — 2015 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Underwriters—Martinelli & Co.; V. K. Osborne & 
Sons. Inc.; First Atlantic Securities Co. Registration— 
Expected the week of Jan. 23-27. 

% Washington Naturai Gas Co. 

Jan. 16, 1961 it was reported that this company may 
raise about $4,000,000 in the spring of 1961 through bank 
loans, or a public offering of securities. Office — 1507 
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lic offering comprising common stock, was made in 
September 1958 through Dean Witter & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 


@® Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Dec. 6, 1960 it was reported that this company filed a 
plan with the FCC to transfer its Atlantic cable system 
to a newly organized company, Western Union Inter- 
national, Inc. The plan provides for the issuance by 
Western Union International of $4,500,000 of senior 15- 
year debentures to be taken up or placed by American 
Securities Corp., New York. In addition, about $4,000,- 
000 of subordinated debentures and 400,000 shares of 
class A stock would be offered to stockholders of West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. American Securities Corp., 
would purchase from Western Union International about 
133,000 additional shares of class A stock giving Ameri- 
can Securities ownership of approximately 25% of the 
outstanding class A stock of WUI. In addition, Western 
Union Telegraph would purchase 250,000. shares of class 
B stock for $100,000. Office—60 Hudson St., New York. 
Underwriter — American Securities Corp. (managing). 
Note—Jan. 16, 1961 it was reported that $4,500,000 of 
senior 15-year debentures of Western Union Internation- 


al, Inc., had been placed privately through American 
Securities Corp. 


Winter Park Telephone Co. 


(371) 123 


sell about 33,000 additional common shares to stock- 
holders on the basis of one new share for each three 
shares held. Price—About $40 per share. Proceeds—For 
expansion. Office——132 East New England Avenue, 
Winter Park, Fla. Underwriter — None. Registration — 
Expected about March 15. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 
Dec. 22, 1960, J. D. Howard, Vice-President, stated that 
this company will give consideration to some sort of 
stock financing in late 1961 or early 1962. The last sale 
of common stock was in May 1958 when common stock- 
holders of record May 5 had rights to subscribe to 241,211 
common shares at $26.25 a share on the basis of one 
share for:each 12 shares held. The last sale of preferred 
was also in May 1958 when preferred stockholders had 
rights to buy 30,000 shares of 4.76% preferred ($100 par) 
at $100 a share. Proceeds—For expansion. Underwriters 
— The previous sale of common and preferred stocks 
was handled by Smith, Barney & Co., New York and 
Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc., Milwaukee (jointly). 
Wisconsin Southern Gas Co. 

Dec. 12, 1960 it was reported in a company prospectus 
that an undetermined amount of capital stock or bonds 
will be sold im 1961-1962. Proceeds—For the repayment 
of short-term bank loans incurred for property addi- 
tions. Officee—Sheridan Springs Road, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash. Underwriter—The last pub- 


Jan. 5, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 


(managing). 


Underwriter — The Milwaukee Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Dealer Broker 
Literature 


Continued from page 8 


Ifenderson’s Portion Pak—Memo- 
randum Hamilton Securities, 
Inc., 1604 A. Washington Ave., 
Miami Beach 39, Fla. 

Hudsons’ Bay Company — Analy- 
sis —- James Richardson & Sons, 
Inc., 14 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y. 


Huyck Corp. — Analysis — Frank 
Ginberg & Co., Inc., 25 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Interstate Engineering — Bulletin 
— Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 210 
West Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. 

KVP Sutherland Paper Company 
—Analysis—The Illinois Co., Inc., 


221 South La Salle St., Chicago +4, 
Ill. 


Lithium Corporation of America, 
Inc.—Analysis—John H. Kaplan & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
Bm. & 

J. W. Mays—Review—Ira Haupt 
& Co., 111 Broadway, New York 
6, N. ¥. 

Mountain Fuel Supply Company 
—Analytical brochure—The First 
Boston Corp., 15 Broad St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 


New Mexico General Obligation 
Ronds—Brochure—Zahner & Co., 


- HELP WANTED MALE 











SECURITY ANALYST 


Security Analyst to handle per- 
sonal investments of individual 
with fair-sized portfolio. 

Prefer middle-aged individual with 
general knowledge of all phases 
of investments and Wall Street 
operation. Essential be accus- 
tomed to negotiating directly with 
brokers. 

Salary and profit-sharing arrange- 
ment. State qualifications and 
salary required. 

Brx S119, Commercial & Financial 
Chrenicle, 25 Park Place, New 
York 7, N. ¥. 





























POSITION WANTED 


OFFICE MANAGER OR 
SUPERVISOR STOCK 
BROKERAGE FIRM 


Over 20 years experience on La Salle 











Street. Have had managerial expe- 
rience in both brokerage business 
and specialty selling. Can furnish 
excellent references. Now employed. 
Salary open. Box B-120, Commer- 
cial & Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New Yerk 7, N. Y. 
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Dwight Building, Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 

Official Films, Inc. — Report — 
H. Hentz & Co., 72 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
analyses of Bausch & Lomb, and 
Standard Packaging Corp., and 
data on Allegheny Power Sys- 
tem, P0Otomac Electric Power, 
Raltimore Gas & Electric, New 
York State Electric & Gas, and 
Central Illinois Light. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co.— 
Annual report — Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co., 321 North Harvey, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Philip Morris Inc.—Memorandum 


—R. W. Pressprich & Co., 48 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Also 


available is a memorandum on 
Standard Oil Co. 
Photronics Corp. — Analysis — 


Cooley & Co., 
Hartford 4, Conn. 


Ralston Purina Co.—Discussion in 
eurrent issue of ‘Investor’s 
Reader’—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, Incorporated, 70 
Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. Also 
in the same issue are data on 
Rayette Inc., International Silver 
Co., General Precision, Inc., In- 


100 Pearl St., 


ternational Salt Co., Brush 
Beryllium Co., Equity Corp., 
Hammond Organ Co., Pacific 


Power & Light Co., City Prod- 


ucts Co., General Instrument 
Corp. and Georgia Pacific Ply- 
wood. 


SKF (Swedish Ball Bearing Co.) 
—Memorandum—Keon & Co., 618 
South Spring St., Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. 

Seeburg Corp.—Report—Theodore 
Arrin & Co., Inc., 82 Beaver St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Snecialty Electronics Development 
Corp. Bulletin America’s 
Newest Companies, 600 Old 
Country Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
Spencer Shoe Corp. — Report — 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., 14 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Sprague Electric Co.—Analysis— 
Evans & Co., Inc., 300 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Standard Packaging — Report — 
Purcell & Co., 50 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
3744 cents per share on the 
outstanding shares of common 
stock of the Company, payable 
on March 6, 1961 to holders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on February 6, 1961. 


L. H. JAEGER, 
Vice President and Treasurer 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 








Standard Uranium Corporation— 
Bulletin—De Witt Conklin Or- 
ganization, Inc., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Steinberg’s Ltd.—Memorandum— 
Weinberg, Ost & Co., 237 W. 5lst 
St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Sterling Drug Co. — Analysis — 
Auerbach, Pollak & Richardson, 
20 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Technical Measurement Corp. — 
Memorandum—Pistell, Crow Inc., 
50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Tenax, Inc. — Report — Bruns, 
Nordeman & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Thrifty Drug Stores — Report — 
Arthur B. Hogan, Inc., 4404 River- 
side Drive, Toluca Lake, Burbank, 
Calif. 


Tidewater Oil — Memorandum — 
Pershing & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

United Airlines—Review—Gerald 
S. Colby, 31 Milk St., Boston 9, 
Mass. Also available is a review 
ot S. S. White Dental. 


United States Freight Co. — 
Analysis — Reynolds & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is an analysis of 
Torrington Co. and of the Savings 
and Loan Industry. 

Wilcox Gay Corporation—Report 
Webber-Simpson & Co., 208 
South La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Wise Homes, Inc. — Analysis — 
R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., Wa- 
chovia Bank Building, Charlotte 
2, N. C. Also available is a report 
on Fair Lanes, Inc. 


Edw. D. Jones Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Robert C. Camp 
has been added to the staff of 
Edward D. Jones & Co., 300 North 
Fourth Street, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 


With Fusz-Schmelzle 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Marshal! D. 
Bush is now connected with Fusz- 
Schmelzle & Co., Inc., 522 Olive 
Street, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges. 











THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY SYSTEM 


Serving the Southeast through: 


ALABAMA PowEeR COMPANY 
GerEorGIA Power COMPANY 
GuLF Power COMPANY 
Mississipp! PowER COMPANY 


r Sd 
SOUTHERN ELEcTRIC 
GENERATING COMPANY 
SouTruern Services, Inc. 


ABE IC! 








Gibraltar Secs. Opens 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Gibraltar 
Securities Company has been 
formed with offices at 201 Lever- 
ing Avenue, Westwood Village, to 
engage in a securities business. 
Salim S. Aizer is sole proprietor. 


Now With Taussig, Day 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHreonercte) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Francis B. 
Krueger has become associated 
with Taussig, Day & Co., Inc., 509 
Olive Street, members of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. He was for- 


merly an assistant cashier ‘with’ 


Reinholdt & Gardner. 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 











GOOD*YEAR 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 111 


The Board of Directors to- 
day declared the following 
dividend: 


22% cents per share on the 
# Common Stock, payable 
se March 15, 1961 to stock- 
% holders of record at the 
close of business February 
15, 1961. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ca. 
By R. L. Miller, 
Secretary 


January 17, 1961 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUSBER 


Great Western Financial 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Great 
Western Financial Corp. has been 
formed with offices at 4401 Cren- 
shaw Boulevard to engage in a 
securities business. Officers are 
Warren L. Pierson, Chairman of 
the Board; John F. Marten, Presi- 
dent; James C. Greene, Vice- 
President and Secretary; and 
Monroe Morgan, Vice-President, 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








RAYON ACETATE CELLOPHANE 


RAYON ACETATE CELLOPHANE RAYON ACETATE CELLOPHANE 


AMERICAN 
VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Directors of the American 
Viscose Corporation, at 
their regular meeting on 
January 4, 1961, declared 
a dividend of fifty cents 
(50c) per share on the 
common stock, payable on 
February 1, 1961, to share- 
holders of record at close 
of business on January 


18, 1961. 


Vice President and Treasurer 


RAYON ACETATE CELLOPHANE 


ANVHd01139 3LVL99V NOAVY ANVHdO1139 3LVLZ9V NOAVY 








CERRO DE PASCO 
CORPORATION* 


To the Holders of 
the 5'\/>% Subordinated 
Debentures Due 1979: 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to 
the holders of the 5Y2% Sub- 
ordinated Debentures Due 1979 
(convertible until December31, 
1968) of Cerro de Pasco Cor- 
poration® that the conversion 
price at which such Debentures 
may be converted into Com- 
mon Stock of Cerre Corpora- 
tion has been adjusted from 
$49.43 to $46.36 per share, 
effective as of the close of 
business on January 16, 1961. 
MICHAEL D. Davip 
Secretary 
300 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
*Although the name of Cerro de 


Pasco Corporation was changed to 
CERRO: CORPORATION on De- 


cember 30, 1960, the designation 
of the above-mentioned Debentures 
and the rights of the holders there- 
of remain unchanged. 














R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company 


Makers of 
Camel, Winston, Solem & Cavalier 
cigarettes 





Prince Albert, George Washington 
Carter Hall 
smoking tobacco 











QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 65c 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable March 6, 
1961 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
February 15, 1961. 
WILLIAM R. LYBROOK, 
Secretary 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
January 12, 1961 


Sixty-one Consecutive Years of 
Cash Dividend Payments 
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~ WASHINGTON AND YOU 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES INTERPRETATIONS 
FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 











WASHINGTON, D. C.— Presi- 
dent Eisenhower goes out of 
office as a very popular Chief 
Executive. Only history will de- 
termine just how good he was 
as the 34th President. 


Gen. Eisenhower moved into 
the White House eight years ago 
with a determination to cut 
spending and reduce the na- 
tional debt. The 1952 Republi- 
can platform said very simply: 
“Our goal is a balanced budget.” 


Unfortunately, although 
cannot all be blamed on Mr. 
Eisenhower, his Administration 
increased the public debt by 
billions rather than reducing the 
debt and cutting taxes. Perhaps 
if he had had a conservative, 
Republican-controlled Congress 
he might have been able to pre- 
vent a higher debt and, even 
reduced it. That, however, is a 
moot question. 


called “temporary” taxes. But 
this is a misnomer. The taxes 
further prove that it is easier to 
get a tax levied than it is to get 
it repealed. 


The budget message recom- 
mended that the excise tax rate 
on aviation gasoline be _ in- 
creased from 2 to 444 cents per 
gallon; place the same excise 
tax on jet fuels, now untaxed. 
The Eisenhower message de- 
clares that the Federal gasoline 
it tax should be raised and con- 
tinued in effect until 1972. 


The year 1972 is supposed to 
be the date that the great 41,000 
mile Interstate Road program 
will be completed. The _ pro- 
posed gas tax increase will run 
into trouble on Capitol Hill 
again this year as it did in 1960. 
The various states are already 
crying, and rightfully so, that 
the Federal Government is tak- 
ing most of their sources of 
revenue. 

For fiscal 1962 it is estimated 
that 55% of all the Federal tax 
revenue will come from _ in- 
dividual income taxes, 25% 
from corporation income taxes, 
12% from excise taxes and 8% 
from other sources. 


ee Ame a ee is ot 


Even with a Democratic Con- 
gress in control all but two 
years, Mr. Eisenhower could 
have at least had a balanced 
budget, even though nothing 
was paid on the national debt. 
While it is a lot easier said 
than done, nevertheless, had 
President Eisenhower been a 
stern task master from. the 
White House during his eight 
years in office, the debt would 
not have risen. 


Sure there were crises, along 
with increases and thaws in the 
cold war. There will be crises 
during the next four years of 
the Kennedy Administration, 
too. The cold war apparently 
is going to continue for years 
to come. 


Budget Outlook 
The retiring President’s last 
big oificial act, submission of 
the new budget to Congress, 
estimates budget receipts of 
$82.3 billion in fiscal 1962 Once again Mr. Eisenhower 
starting July 1. It is based on urged the Democratic Congress, 
the hope and belief for higher as it should have done two 
production, employment, and years ago, to remove the 4!1,% 
income as the calendar year of statutory limit on Treasury 
1961 moves along. We hope bonds. The ceiling unquestion- 
sincerely his economic advisers ably is a barrier to extending 
prove correct. the public debt. Unless Con- 
Of course, his estimated gress does remove the ceiling, 
budget receipts of $82.3 billion, the Treasury might have to is- 
as compared with estimated re- Sue some additional notes bear- 
ceipts of $79 billion for the 1961 ing interest rates of up to 5% 
fiscal year, is based on the ex- in the years ahead. 
tension for another year of the Although interest rates have 
corporate and excise taxes declined in recent months, the 
which are scheduled to end rates can quickly ascend. Per- 
July 1, plus some new taxes haps most qualified bond men 
like an increase in postal rates would agree that the Federal 
at the rate of $843,000,000 a Government’s marketable debt 
year. He asks, and President is too heavily concentrated in 
Kennedy concurs, that the Fed- securities of short maturity. 
eral gasoline tax be raised to. Mr. Eisenhower emphasized this 
4% cents a gallon. Mr. Eisen- point when he said that nearly 
hower also recommended, in 80% of the total securities out- 
accordance with the wishes of standing will come due within 
the Treasury Department, that the next five years. This means 
Congress repeal the pending that the Treasury Department 
diversion of excise taxes from is going to have to go to the 
the general fund to the high- money market fairly often be- 
way fund. A substantial part of tween now and 1966. 
the excise taxes placed on Mr. Eisenhower, campaigning 
motor veicles, or motor vehicle in 1952 made a firm pledge: 
operation goes to the general “My goal,” he said. assuming 
fund. that the cold war gets no worse, 
On July 1 of this year the «js to cut Federal spending to 
excise tax retes scheduled for something about $60 billion 
reduction include those on pas- within four veare.” 
senger automobiles, automobile vi ; 
parts and accessories, cigarettes, Because the Democratic-con- 
beer, wine, and liquor, and pas- tolled Congress voted expendi- 
senger transportation and a 10% tures for things he did not 
tax on general telephone serv- recommend, and because he did 
ine. _ es more on senso 
? > ures, Congress has been callec 
There is no doubt that these upon to raise the debt limit 
taxes will be extended after three times during his eight 
some pro and con debate. The years in office. It will again be 
Federal Treasury would lose ~- Pi pee oui « 
$3.7 billion on an annual basis "°C®SSary for Congress to pro- 
if these taxes were permitted to vide a temporary 
expire. These taxes are so- the debt limit in 


Defense Costs 


Most of the proposed expen- 
ditures will be devoted to na- 
tional security. Thus, the Penta- 
gon either directly or indirectly 
will be spending most of the 
tax money during the next fis- 
cal year. The interest on our 
national debt will absorb 11% 
of the tax revenues, veterans 
activities 6%, agriculture 6%, 
and other things like salaries 
of Federal en:iployes 19%, pub- 
lic works, foreign assistance or 
mutual assistance as some 
people in high places prefer to 
call it. 
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‘“‘Now she wants a bonus for getting to work on time!’’ 











present $293 billion limit ex- 
pires June 30 of this year. 


Heavy Missile Expenditures 


Mr. Eisenhower recommended 
a defense outlay of $41.8 bil- 
lion, or neariv a billion more 
than he recommended just a 
year ago. If the taxpayers did 
not have to shoulder such a 
huge amount designed to pro- 
vide peace, they would not have 
to put out sc much of their 
salaries, wages and dividends 
for military strength. Today 
about one-third of everybody’s 
income is devoted to taxes, and 
taxes are going up and up all 
tre time either locally, state or 
national. 


“Expenditures in 1962 are es- 
timated at $42.9 billion, which 
is $1.4 billion more than the 
estimate for the current fiscal 
year,” said the one-time supreme 
commander ot the Allied Forces, 
in Europe. “this increase re- 
flects, in part, certain steps re- 
cently taken to increase the 
readiness of our military com- 
mands. 


‘... Just a few years ago the 
United States was programming 
twice as much money for 
manned bomber systems as for 
strategic missile systems. The 
budget for the coming fiscal 
year, by contrast, programs 
more than four times as much 
for strategic missile systems as 
for manned bomber systems.” 

The budget provides for a 
total strength of 2,492,000 men 
and women on June 30, 1962. 
This is the same estimated fig- 
ure of manpower for the end 
of the current fiscal year. The 
active forces include 14 Army 
divisions and 870,000 men; a 


Navy of 817 ships and 625,000 
men; a Marine Corps of three 
divisions and three aircraft 
wings with 175,000 men, and 
an Air Force of 84 combat 
wings and 822,900 men. 


Of marked importance to the 
nation’s great cities and sprawl- 
ing metropolitan areas are the 
recommendations of the White 
House to step up urban plan- 
ning and development such as 
mass transit planning and ex- 
press highways to the outlying 
communities from the central 
cities, among cther things. 


Wants Higher Savings & Loan 
Corporation Reserves 

Again Mr. Eisenhower mace 
a recommendation to provide 
increases in the insurance re- 
serve of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corp. Be- 
cause of the rapid growth of 
these institutions, which supply 
the largest source of home 
mortgage financing, the Presi- 
dent’s messagc said: . The 
corporation’s reserves are still 
only 0.66% of the insured 
liability, and legislation is even 
more necessary now. There- 
fore, it is recommended that 
the present unnecessarily high 
requirement tor investment in 
stock of the Federal Home 
Lean banks be reduced, and 
that insured savings and loan 
associations be required to make 
additional prepayments of in- 
surance premiums of approxi- 
mately the amounts of that 
reauction. 


“The objective should be to 
build up the secondary reserves 
of the corporation, by adding an 
extra $164,000,000 in 1962. It 
would not significantly increase 
the costs to member associa- 
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tions, but would allocate more 
realistically the combined re- 
sources of the Home Loan banks 
and the Corporation.” 


During the next fiscal year 
the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration expects to increase its 
commitments to insure mort- 
gages from about 800,000 hous- 
ing units to more than 900,000 
units. 


{This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.| 


COMING 
EVENTS 


IN INVESTMENT FIELD 











Jan. 20, 1961 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Baltimore Security Traders Asso- 


ciation annual mid-winter dinner 
at the Southern Hotel. 


Jan. 30, 1961 (Chicago, Ill.) 
Security Traders Association of 
Chicago annual Mid-Winter Din- 
ner at the Guildhall of the Am- 
bassador Hotel. 


Feb. 16, 1961 (Chicago, Ill.) 


Investment Analysts Society of 
Chicago forum on economic 
methods. 


Feb. 24, 1961 (Houston, Tex.) 
Stock & Bond Club of Houston 


annual field day at the Cham- 
pions Golf Club. 


March 9, 1961 (Chicago, II1.) 


Investment Analysts Society Mid- 
west Forum. 


April 7, 1961 (New York City) 
New York Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation annual dinner at the Hotel 
Commodore. 


April 12-13-14, 1961 (Houston, 
Tex.) Texas Group Investment 
Bankers Association annual meet- 
ing at the Shamrock Hilton Hotel. 


May 1-3, 1961 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks 4lst annual con- 


ference at the Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel. 


June 22-25, 1961 (Canada) 


Investment Dealers Association of 


Canada annual meeting at Jasper 
Park Lodge. 


Oct. 15-18, 1961 (San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

American Bankers Association an- 

nual convention. 


Oct. 16-20, 1961 (Palm Springs, 
Calif.) 

National Security Traders Asso- 

ciation Annual Convention at the 

Palm Springs Riviera Hotel. 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1, 1961 (Hollywood, 

Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at Hollywood 
Beach Hotel. 





Attention Brokers and Dealers: 


TRADING MARKETS 


American Cement 
Botany Industries 
W. L. Maxson 
Official Films 
Waste King 


Our New York telephone number is 


CAnal 6-3840 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Telephone 
HUbbard 22-1990 


Teletype 
BS 69 














